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PREFACE. 


In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  my  Higher 

Plane    Curves^   I   have   explained   the    circumstances 

under  which  I  obtained  Professor  Cayley^s  valuablo 

help  in  the  preparation   of  that  volume,      I  have 

now  very  gratefully  to  acknowledge  that  the  same 

assistance  has  been  continued  to  me  in  the  re-editing 

of  the  present  work.    The  changes  from  the  preceding 

edition  are  not  so  numerous  here  as  in  the  case  of 

the  Higher  Plane  Curves,  partly  because  the  book 

not  having  been  so  long  out  of  print  required  loss 

alteration,   partly  because  the    size    to    which    tho 

volume  had  already  swelled  made  it  necessary  to  bo 

sparing  in  the  addition  of  new  matter.     Prof.  Cayloy 

having  read  all  the  proof  sheets,  the  changes  made  at 

his  suggestion  are  too  numerous  to  be  particularized ; 

but  the  following  are  the  parts  which,  on  now  looking 

through  the  pages,  strike  me  as  calling  for  special 

acknowledgement,    as    being    entirely    or   in   great 

measure  derived  from  him ;    Arts.  51 — 58  on  the  six 

coordinates  of  a  line,  the  account  of  focal  lines  Art.  146, 

Arts.  314 — 323  on  Gauss's  method  of  representing 

tho    coordinates   of   a  point  on   a  surface   by    two 

parameters.     The  discussion  of  Orthogonal  Surfaces 

I       is  taken  from  a  manuscript  memoir  of  Prof.  Cayley's, 
^  h 
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Arts.  332 — 337  nearly  without  alteration,  and  the 
following  articles  with  some  modifications  of  my  own. 
Prof.  Cayley  has  also  contributed  Arts.  347  and  359 
on  Curves,  Art.  468  on  Complexes,  Arts.  567  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter  on  Quartics,  and  Arts.  600  to 
the  end.  Prof.  Casey  and  Prof.  Cayley  had  each 
supplied  me  with  a  short  note  on  Cyclides,  but  I 
found  the  subject  so  interesting  that  I  wished  to 
give  it  fuller  treatment,  and  had  recourse  to  the 
original  memoirs. 

I  have  omitted  the  appendix  on  Quaternions 
which  was  given  in  the  former  editions,  the  work  of 
Professors  Kelland  and  Tait  having  now  made 
information  on  this  subject  very  easy  to  be  obtained. 
I  have  also  omitted  the  appendix  on  the  order  of 
Systems  of  Equations,  which  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Treatise  on  Higher  Algebra. 

I  have,  as  on  several  former  occasions,  to  acknow- 
ledge help  given  me,  in  reading  the  proof  sheets,  by 
my  friends  Dr.  Hart,  Mr.  Cathcart  and  Dr.  Fiedler. 


Trinity  CJolleob,  Dublin, 
March,  1874. 
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Add  at  end  of  Chapter  IX. 

[It  ought  to  hare  been  stated  in  this  Chapter,  that  Br.  Casey  has  remarked  in  the 
Annali  di  3fathematica,  that  the  iuTestigation  given,  Conies,  p.  866,  is  capable  of 
immediate  extension  to  space  of  three  dimensions ;  that  we  can  thus  at  once  write 
down  an  inyariant  relation  between  five  quadrics  whose  equations  are  each  of  the  form 
S  —  L'  =  Of  and  which  touch  another  qnadric  also  inscribed  in  5,  and  that  hence  the 
equation  of  the  quadric  touching  four  others,  all  being  inscribed  in  S,  is 

0,  (12),  (18),  (14),       J(S)-.L 

(28), 
0, 
(84), 
4{S)  -  i,  4(S),-  JW,  4{S)  -  JV,  J(«)  -P,         0  =0. 

These  formulae  include  the  invariant  condition  that  five  spheres  should  all  touch  the 
same  sixth,  and  the  equation  of  the  sphere  touching  four  given  8phere9.J 
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CHAPTER    I. 


THE   POINT. 


1.  We  have  seen  already  how  the  position  of  a  point  0 
in  a  plane  is  determined,  bj  referring  it  to  two  coordinate 
axes  OX^  OY  drawn  in  the  plane.  To  determine  the  position 
of  any  point  P  in  space,  we  have  only  to  add  to  onr  apparatus 
a  third  axis  OZ  not  in  the  plane  (see  figure  next  page). 
Then,  if  we  knew  the  distance  measured  parallel  to  the  line  OZ 
of  the  point  P  from  the  plane  XOY^  and  also  knew  the  x 
and  y  coordinates  of  the  point  (7,  where  PC  parallel  to  OZ 
meets  the  plane,  it  is  obvious  that  the  position  of  P  would 
be  completely  determined. 

Thus,  if  we  were  given  the  three  equations  x^a^  Jf^h  ^""^9 
the  first  two  equations  would  determine  the  point  (7,  and  then 
drawing  through  that  point  a  parallel  to  OZ^  and  taking  on  it 
a  length  PC=Cj  we  should  have  the  point  P. 

We  have  seen  idready  how  a  change  in  the  sign  of  a  or 
b  affects  the  position  of  the  point  C.  In  like  manner  the  sign 
of  c  will  determine  on  which  side  of  the  plane  XOY  the  line 
PC  is  to  be  measured.  K  we  conceive  the  plane  XOY  io  be 
horizontal,  it  is  customary  to  consider  lines  measured  upwards 
as  positive,  and  lines  measured  downwards  as  negative.  In  this 
case,  then,  the  z  of  every  point  above  that  plane  is  counted  as 
positive,  and  of  every  point  below  it  as  negative.  It  Is  obvious 
that  every  point  on  the  plane  has  its  a? «» 0. 
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The  angles  between  the  axes  may  be  any  whatever;  but 
the  axes  are  said  to  be  rectangular  when  the  lines  OX,  OY 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  line  OZ  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  XO  Y. 

2.  We  have  stated  the  method  of  representing  a  point  in 
space,  in  the  manner  which  seemed  most  simple  for  readers 
already  acquainted  with  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  We  pro- 
ceed now  to  state  the  same  more  symmetrically.  Our  appa- 
ratus evidently  consists 
of  three  coordinate  axes 
OX,  or;  OZ  meeting 
in  a  point  0,  which,  as 
in  Plane  Geometry,  is 
called  the  origin.  The 
three  axes  are  called  the 
axes  of  0?,  y,  z  respec- 
tively. These  three  axes 
determine  also  three  co- 
ordinate planes^  namely, 
the  planes  XOY,  YOZ 
ZOXj  which  we  shall 
call  the  planes  xy^  yZj 

zx  respectively.  Now  since  it  is  plain  that  PA=^CE==a^ 
PB=CD  =  bj  we  may  say  that  the  position  of  any  point  P 
is  known  if  we  are  given  its  three  coordinates ;  viz.  PA  drawn 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  to  meet  the  plane  yzj  PB  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  y  to  meet  the  plane  zx^  and  PC  drawn  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  z  to  meet  the  plane  xy. 

Again,  since  OD^a^  OE=bj  OF=^c^  the  point  given  by 
the  equations  x  =  aj  y  =  h^  z  =  c  may  be  found  by  the  follow- 
ing symmetrical  construction :  measure  on  the  axis  of  x,  the 
length  OD  =  a,  and  through  D  draw  the  plane  PBCD  parallel 
to  the  plane  yz :  measure  on  the  axis  of  y,  OE=by  and  through 
E  draw  the  plane  PA  GE  parallel  to  zx :  measure  on  the  axis 
of  «,  OF^c^  and  through  F  draw  the  plane  PABF  parallel 
to  xyi  the  intersection  of  the  three  planes  so  drawn  is  the 
point  P,  whose  construction  is  required. 
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3.  The  points  A^  B^  Cy  are  called  the  projections  of  the 
point  P  on  the  three  coordinate  planes ;  and  when  the  axes  are 
rectangular  thej  are  its  orthogonal  projections.  In  what  fol- 
lows we  shall  be  almost  exclasively  concerned  with  orthogonal 
projections,  and  therefore  when  we  speak  simply  of  projections, 
are  to  be  understood  to  mean  orthogonal  projections,  unless  the 
contrary  is  stated.  There  are  some  properties  of  orthogonal 
projections  which  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  employ,  and 
which  we  therefore  collect  here,  though  we  have  given  the  proof 
of  some  of  them  already.     (See  Conies^  Art.  368). 

The  length  of  the  orthogonal  projection  of  a  finite  right  line 
on  any  plane  is  equal  to  the  line  multiplied  hy  the  cosine  of  the 
angW^  which  it  makes  with  the  plane. 

Let  PC,  PC*  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  plane  XOY\ 
and  CC*  is  the  orthogonal  pro- 
jection of  the  line  PP'  on  that 
plane.  Complete  the  rectangle 
by  drawing  PQ  parallel  to  CG\ 
and  PQ  will  also  be  equal  to 
CC.     But  PQ  =  PF  cos  FPQ. 


4. 

plane 


The  projection  on  any 
of  any  area  in  another 
plane  is  equal  to  the  original 
area  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  between  the  planes.  ^ 
(See  Conicsj  p.  320). 


^  The  angle  a  line  makes  with  a  plane  is  measured  by  the  angle  which  the  liqe 
makes  with  its  orthogonal  projection  on  that  plane. 

The  angle  between  two  planes  is  measnred  by  the  angle  between  the  perpendicnlan 
drawn  in  each  plane  to  their  line  of  intersection  at  any  point  of  it.  It  may  also  be 
measured  by  the  angle  between  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  on  the  planes  from  any  point. 

The  angle  between  two  lines  which  do  not  intersect,  is  measured  by  the  angle 
between  parallels  to  both  drawn  through  any  point. 

When  we  speak  of  the  angle  between  two  lines,  it  is  desirable  to  express  without 
ambiguity  whether  we  mean  the  acute  or  the  obtuse  angle  which  they  make  with 
each  other.  When  therefore  we  speak  of  the  angle  between  two  lines  (for  instance 
PP'f  CC  in  the  figure),  we  shall  understand  that  these  lines  are  measured  in  the 
directions  from  P  to  P'  and  from  C  to  C",  and  that  PQ  paralle)  to  €€*■  is  measured  in 
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For  if  Ordinates  of  both  figures  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
tbe  intersection  of  the  two  planes,  then,  bj  the  last  article, 
every  ordinate  of  the  projection  is  equal  to  the  corresponding 
ordinate  of  the  original  figure  multiplied  bj  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  between  the  planes.  But  it  was  proved  {CanicSj  Art.  394), 
that  when  two  figures  are  such  that  the  ordinates  corresponding 
to  equal  abscissas  have  to  each  other  a  constant  ratio,  then  the 
areas  of  the  figures  have  to  each  other  the  same  ratio. 


5.  The  projection  of  a  point  on  any  line  is  the  point  where 
the  line  is  met  by  a  plane  drawn  through  the  point  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line.  Thus,  in  figure,  p.  2,  if  the  axes  be  rect- 
angular, Z>,  Ej  F  are  the  projections  of  the  point  P  on  the  three 
axes. 

The  projection  of  a  finite  right  line  upon  another  right  line 
is  equal  to  the  first  line  multiplied  hy  the  cosine  of  the  angle 
between  the  lines. 

Let  PP  be  the  given  line,  and  DD'  its  projection  on  OX. 
Through  P  draw   PQ   parallel  to  z 

OX  to  meet  the  plane  PU'D']  and 
since  it  Is  perpendicular  to  this 
plane,  the  angle  PQP  is  right,  and 
PQ  =  PP  cobPPQ.  .  But  PQ  and 
Djy  are  equal,  since  they  are  the 
intercepts  made  by  two  parallel 
planes  on  two  parallel  right  lines. 


6.  If  there  be  any  three  points  P,  P',  P",  the  projection  of 
PP"  on  any  line  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  projections  on 
that  line  of  PP  and  PP'. 

Let  the  projections  of  the  three  points  be  2>,  D\  D'\  then 
if  D'  lie  between  D  and  D'\  DPI'  is  evidently  the  sum  of  DU 


the  same  direction.  The  angle  then  between  the  lines  is  acute.  But  if  we  spoke  of  the 
angle  between  PP'  and  C*C,  we  should  draw  the  parallel  PQ'  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  should  wish  to  express  the  obtuse  angle  made  by  the  lines  with  each  other. 

When  we  speak  of  the  angles  made  by  any  line  OP  with  the  axes,  we  shall  always 
mean  the  angles  between  OP  and  thej?o»iVfrc  directions  of  the  axes.  viz.  OX,  OY.  OZ, 
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and  Diy\  If  D"  lie  between  D  and  2/,  DB*  Is  the  difference 
of  />//  and  UD''^  but  since  the  direction  from  U  to  2>"  is 
the  opposite  of  that  from  D  to  2>',  i>Z>"  is  still  Uie  algebraic 
sum  of  i>2>'  and  UD',  It  maj  be  otherwise  seen  that  the 
projection  of  P'P"  is  in  the  latter  case  to  be  taken  with  a 
negative  sign,  from  the  consideration  that  in  this  case  the 
length  of  the  projection  is  found  by  multiplying  PP'  by  the 
cosine  of  an  obtuse  angle  (see  note,  p.  3).  In  general,  if  there 
be  any  number  of  points  P,  P,  P\  P'\  &c.,  the  projection 
of  PP"  on  any  line  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  projections  of 
PP',  PP%  P"P"\  &c 

7.  We  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  the 
following  particular  case  of  the  preceding. 

If  the  coordinates  of  am/  point  P  be  projected  on  any  line^ 
the  sum  of  the  three  projections  is  equal  to  the  projection  of  the 
radius  vector  on  that  line. 

For  consider  the  points  0,  -D,  C,  P  (see  figure,  p.  2)  and 
the  projection  of  OP  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
jections of  OD{=x\  DG[=y\  and  CP{=z). 

8.  Ilaving  established  those  principles  concerning  projec- 
tions which  we  shall  constantly  have  occasion  to  employ,  we 
return  now  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  chapter. 

The  coordinates  of  the  point  dividing  in  the  ratio  in  :  n  the 
distance  between  two  points  xyz\  xy"z\  are 

^ mx" -f  nx  my"  +  ny  mz'  -f- nz 

wi  +  n      '^"     771  +  w     '      "    ia-\-n 

The  proof  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  given  at  Conies^  p.  5, 
for  the  corresponding  theorem  in  Plane  Analytic  Geometry, 
The  lines  Pilf,  QN  in  the  figure  there  given  now  represent 
the  ordinates  drawn  from  the  two  points  to  any  one  of  the 
coordinate  planes. 

If  we  consider  the  ratio  m  :  n  as  indeterminate,  we  have 
the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  the  line  joining  the  two  given 
points. 
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9.  Any  side  of  a  triangle  is  cut  in  ike  ratio  m  : «,  and 
the'  line  joining  this  point  to  the  opposite  vertex  is  cut  in  the 
ratio  m  +  n:  l^  to  find  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  section. 

Ans. 

Ix'  +  mx"  -f  nx'"  ly'  +  my'  +  ny"'  Iz'  +  mz"  -h  nz" 

l  +  ni  +  n        '    ^  Z+w  +  n       '  l  +  m  +  n 

This  is  proved  as  in  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (see  Conies j 
p.  6).  If  we  consider  ?,  tw,  w  as  indeterminate,  we  have  the 
coordinates  of  any  point  in  the  plane  determined  by  the 
three  points. 

Ex.  The  lines  joining  middle  points  of  opposite  edges  of  a  tetrahedron  meet  in 
a  point.  The  x's  of  two  such  middle  points  are  ^  (a;'  +  x"),  ^  {x'"  +  aj"")>  *"^d  the  x 
of  the  middle  point  of  the  line  joining  them  is  ^  {x'  +  x"  +  x!"  +  x"").  The  other 
coordinates  are'fonnd  in  hke  manner,  and  their  symmetry  shews  that  this  is  also 
a  point  on  the  line  joining  the  other  middle  points.  Through  this  same  point  will 
pass  the  line  joining  each  vertex  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  opposite  triangle. 
For  the  x  of  one  of  these  centres  of  gravity  is  ^  (x'  +  ar"  +  ar"'),  and  if  the  line  join- 
ing this  to  the  opposite  vertex  be  cut  in  the  ratio  of  8  : 1,  we  get  the  same  valne 
as  before. 

10.  To  find  the  distance  between  two  points  P,  P\  whose 
rectangular  coordinates  are  xyz\  x"y'z". 

Evidently  (see  figure,  p.  3)  FF""  =^  P' Q' +  PQ".  But 
F'Q  =  z'--z'\  and  FQ^^GC''  is  by  Plane  Analytic  Geometry 

=  (aj'-a;")'+(y'-yT.     Hence 

FF"  =  [x'  -  x'J  +  (3^'  -  y'y  +  [z'  -  z")\ 

CoK.  The  distance  of  any  point  x'y'z  from  the  origin  is 
given  by  the  equation 

OP^  =  x'"  -I-  y'»  +  z\ 

11.  The  position  of  a  point  is  sometimes  expressed  by  its 
radius  vector  and  the  angles  it  makes  with  three  rectangular 
axes.  Let  these  angles  be  a,  /8,  7.  Then  since  the  coordinates 
ar,  y,  z  are  the  projections  of  the  radius  vector  on  the  three 
axes,  we  have 

aj  =  pco8a,  y  =  p  cos/9,  «=pcos7. 
And,   since   a  *  +  y' +  2'' = /o",   the   three   cosines   (which   are 


cr 


5     ^  ^ 
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aometimes   called   the  direction-cosines   of   the   radius    vector] 
are  connected  by  the  relation 

coB*a  +  cos*/?  +  cos*7  =  1.* 

The  position  of  a  point  is  also  sometimes  expressed  by  the 
following  polar  coordinates — the  radius  vector,  the  angle  7  which 
the  radius  vector  makes  with  a  fixed  axis  OZ^  and  the  angle 
COD{=^)  which  OCthe  projection  of  the  radius  vector  on  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  OZ  (see  figure,  p.  4)  makes  with  a  fixed 
line  OX  in  that  plane.  Since  then  OC  =  p  sin 7,  the  formula 
for  transforming  from  rectangular  to  these  polar  coordinates  are 

x^p  sin7  COS0,  y  =  P  ^^7  ^^^4>}  ^^p  COS7. 

12.  The  sqttare  of  the  area  of  any  plane  figure  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  its  projections  on  three  rectangular 
planes. 

Let  the  area  be  A^  and  let  a  perpendicular  to  its  plane 
make  angles  a,  ^,  7  with  the  three  axes ;  then  (Art.  4)  the 
projections  of  this  area  on  the  planes  yz^  zxj  xy  respectively, 
are  A  cosa,  A  cos^,  A  C0S7.  And  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  these  three  =  -4',  since  cos'a  +  cos*)8  +  cos*7  =  1. 

13.  To  express  the  cosine  of  the  angle  0  betioeen  two  lines 
OPj  OP*  in  terms  of  the  direction-cosines  of  these  lines. 

We  have  proved  (Art.  10)  that 

PF'^{x^x'y+{y-y'Y  +  {z^z)\ 


*  I  hare  followed  the  usual  practice  in  denoting  the  position  of  a  line  by  these 
angles,  but  in  one  point  of  view  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  using  instead  the 
complementary  angles,  namely,  the  angles  which  the  line  makes  with  the  coordinate 
planes.  This  appears  horn  the  corresponding  formula;  for  oblique  axes  which  I  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  in  the  text,  as  we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  use 
them  afterwards.  Let  a,  /3,  y  be  the  angles  which  a  line  makes  with  the  planes 
yz,  zxf  xy,  and  let  A,  By  C  h^  the  angles  which  the  axis  of  x  makes  with  the  plane 
of  yz,  of  y  with  the  plane  of  zx,  and  of  z  with  the  plane  of  xy^  then  the  formula  which 
correspond  to  those  in  the  text  are 

a;  sinyl  =/o  sino,  y  BinB  =  />  sin/S,  «  8inC  =  />  siny. 

These  formulse  are  proved  by  the  principle  of  Art.  7.  If  we  project  oil  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  yz,  since  the  projections  of  y  and  of  z  on  this  line  vanish,  the 
projection  of  x  must  be  equal  to  that  of  the  radius  vector,  and  the  angles  made  by  x 
and  p  with  this  line  are  the  complements  of  A  and  a. 
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But  also  PF*  =  p*  +  /)"  -  '2pp  cos  0. 

And  since         p»  =  a;«  +  ^  +  z%  p'*  =  a;'»  +  y'*  +  «", 

we  have  pfj  cos  0  =  a;a;'  +  y/  +  zz\ 

or  cos5  =  cosa  cosa  +  cos;S  cos;S'  +  C0S7  C097'. 

Cor.  The  condition  that  two  lines  should  be  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  is 

cosa  cosa'  +  cos^S  cos/3'  +  cos 7  cos 7  =  0. 

14.   The  following  formula  is  also  sometimes  useful : 

sin'^  =  (cos^  COS7'  —  CO87  cos)3')'  +  (0037  cosa'  —  cosa  C0S7')" 

+  (cosa  cos^'-  cos)8  cosa')*. 

This  may  be  derived  from  the  following  elementary  theorem 
for  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  three  determinants  {Lessons  on 
X  C     Higher  Algebra^  Art.  21),  but  which  can   also  be  verified   at 
once  by  actual  expansion, 

[he'  -  cbj  -f  {ca!  -  acj  +  [ah'  -  Ja')« 

=  (a»  +  J*  +  c»)  (a''  +  h""  +  c'*)  -  (a/z'  +  hV  +  cc')\ 

For  when  a,  J,  c ;  a',  J',  c'  are  the  direction-cosines  of  two 
lines,  the  right-hand  side  becomes  1  —cos* 5. 

Ex.  To  find  the  perpendicular  distance  from  a  point  a/y«'  to  a  line  throngh  the 
origin  whose  direction-angles  are  a,  /9,  y. 

Let  P  be  the  point  x'y'z'^  OQ  the  given  line,  PQ  the  perpendicular,  then  it  is 
plain  that  PQ  =  OP  ainPOQ-y  and  Using  the  value  just  obtained  for  anPOQ,  and 
remembering  that  ocf  =  OP  cx>b  a%  Ac,  we  have 

PQ?  =  W  «>8y  -  «'  oos/3)«  +  {z'  cosa  -  ar'  cosy)*  +  (x*  ooe/3  -  y'  cosa)*. 

15.  7b  find  the  dtrection-costnes  of  a  line  perpendicular  to 
two  given  Unes^  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  their  plane. 

Let  a'^V,  a'ff'r^"  be  the  direction-angles  of  the  given  lines, 
and  a^7  of  the  required  line,  then  we  have  to  find  a^^  from 
the  three  equations 

cosa  cosa'  +cos^  cos^'  +C0S7  CO87'  =  0, 
cosa  cosa"M-  cos^  cos)8"  +  co87  0687"  =  0, 

cos"a  +  cos'/9  -f  cos*7  =  1. 
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From  the  first  two  equations  we  can  easily  deriTe,  bj  elimi-* 
nating  in  tarn  cosa,  cos/3,  COS7, 

X  cosa  =  cos/S*  C0S7"  -  cos/S"  CO87', 

X  cos/3  =  C0By  cos cl'  —  COS7"  cosa', 

X  CO87  =  cosa   cosiS"  —  cosa"  cos)?, 

where  X  is  indeterminate;  and  sabstitating  in  the  third  equa- 
tion, we  get  (see  Art.  14),  if  0  be  the  angle  between  the  two 

given  lines, 

X*  =  sin*^. 

This  result  may  be  also  obtained  as  follows :  take  any  two 
points  P,  Q,  or  x'yz'j  x"y"z"j  one  on  each  of  the  two  given  lines. 
Now  doable  the  area  of  the  projection  on  the  plane  of  xy 
of  the  triangle  POQ^  is  (see  Conies ^  p.  31)  x'y" -^yx'^  or 
pp"  (cosa' cos )8"  — cosa"  cos ^').  Bat  double  the  area  of  the 
triangle  is  pp"  sin 0j  and  therefore  the  projection  on  the  plane 
of  xy  is  pp"  sind  C0S7.     Hence,  as  before, 

sin^  CO87  =  cosa'  cos/8"  —  cosa"  cos )8'| 

and  in  like  manner 
7 


-  y 


Bm0  cosa  =  COSTS'  C0S7"-  cos)8"  CO87'; 
sin^  cos)8  =  cos7'  cosa"  -  cos 7"  cosa'. 


TRANSFORMATION   OF  COORDINATES- 

16.    To   transform  to  parallel  axes   through  a  new  origin^ 
whose  coordinates  referred  to  the  old  aaseSj  are  x\  y\  z\ 
The  formulsB  of  transformation  are  (as  in  Plane  Greometry) 

aj  =  -X'+aj',  y=-Y-\-y\  z:=Z+z'. 

For  let  a  line  drawn  through  the  point  P  parallel  to  one 
of  the  axes  (for  instance  z)  meet  the  old  plane  of  o^  in  a  point 
(7,  and  the  new  in  a  point  G' ;  then  PG=PC'  +  C'G. 

But  PG'  is  the  old  z,  PG'  is  the  new  z ;  and  since  parallel 
planes  make  equal  intercepts  on  parallel  right  lines,  G'G 
must  be  equal  to  the  line  drawn  through  the  new  origin  0' 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  z^  to  meet  the  old  plane  of  ay. 

17.    To  pass  from  a^  rectangular  system  of  axes  to  another 
system  of  axes  having  the  same  origin. 
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Let  the  angles  made  bj  the  new  axes  of  a?,  y^  z  with  the 
old  axes  be  a,  /3,  7;  a',  ^\  7;  a",  /3",  7"  respectively.  Then 
if  we  project  the  new  coordinates  on  one  of  the  old  axes,  the 
sum  of  the  three  projections  will  (Art  7]  be  equal  to  the 
projection  of  the  radius  vector,  which  is  the  corresponding  old 
coordinate.     Thus  we  get  the  three  equations 

ajsXcosa  +  Fcosa' +i^cosa"  "j  ^ 

i/=^Xcosfi+YcoBff-\-Z cos/3"  [ {A). 

z  =  X  CO87  +  Y  CO87'  +  Z  CO87"  J 

We  have,  of  course,  (Art.  11) 

cos'a  +  cos*)8  +  cos'7  =  1,  cos* a'  +  cos*)8'  +  cos'y  =  1 , 

cos«a"  +  cos'/3"  +  cosV  =  l (^)-        ^ 

Let  X,  f(,  V  be  the  angles  between  the  new  axes  of  y  and  Zj 
of  z  and  x^  of  x  and  y  respectively,  then  (Art.  13) 

cosX  =  cosa'  cosa"  + COSTS'  co8^"  +  cos7'  COS7" 
cosfi^cosa"  cosa  +  cos/S"  cos/3  +C0S7"  COS7    \...{C). 
cosv=cosa  cosa' H- cos)8  cosyS' +COS7   C0S7' 


18.  If  the  new  axes  be  also  rectangular,  we  have  therefore 

^  cosa  cosa'  +  cos^S  cos^'  +  C0S7  COS7'  =0  ' 
Y    cosa'  cosa"  +  COSTS'  cos/8"-f  COS7'  cos7"  =  0 
cosa"  cosa  +  cos)8"  cos^  +  C0S7"  C0S7  =0 


...  (2>).       v^ 


When  the  new  axes  are  rectangular,  since  a,  a',  a"  are 
the  angles  made  by  the  old  axis  of  x  with  the  new  axes,  &c. 
we  must  have 

cos*a  +  cos* a'  +  cos* a"  =  I,  cos'yS  +  cos*/8'  +  cos")8"  ==  1, 

cos"7  +  cos*7'  +  cosV  =  l [^h      ^ 

m 

cosa  cos/8  +  cosa'  costs' +  cosa"  co8/8"  =  0'j 

cos^  C0S7  +  COSTS'  C0S7'  +cos)8"  cost"  =  0  I  ...(i^), 

C0S7  cosa  +COS7'  cosa'  +C0S7"  cosa"  =0  J 

and  the  new  coordinates  express^  in  terms  of  the  old  are 

X^x  cosa  +y  cos^  +  z  C0S7   1 

Y^x  cosa'  +y  cosyS'  +«  COS7'   r [Q).      r 

Z  =:x  cosa"  +  y  cos^'  +  z  C0S7"  ^ 


^ 
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The  two  corresponding  systems  of  eqaationa  A  and  O  maj  be 
brieflj  expressed  bj  the  diagram  . 


X 

y 

z 

X 

a 

F 

a' 

t 

7 

a" 
7" 

It  it^not  difficult  to  deriye  analytically  equations  E^  F^  Gj 
from  equations  Aj  B^  D^  but  we  shall  not  spend  time  on  what 
is  geometrically  evident. 

19.  If  we  square  and  add  equations  {A)  (Art  17),  attending 
to  equations  (C),  we  find 

«" +y  +  ^=X"  +  r*  +  Z*  +  2  YZ  C0SX4  2ZX  cos^  +  2-Yr  cosK. 

Thus  we  obtain  the  radius  vector  from  the  origin  to  any 
point  expressed  in  terms  of  the  oblique  coordinates  of  that  point. 
It  Lb  proved  in  like  manner  that  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  two  points,  the  axes  being  oblique,  is 

+  2  («'  -  O  [x'  -  x")  cos^  +  2  (x'  -  x")  {y'-y")  cosy.^ 

20.  The  degree  of  any  equation  between  the  coordinates  is 
not  altered  by  trajiaformation  of  coordinate. 

This  is  proved,  as  at  Conies^  Art.  11,  from  the  consideration 
that  the  expressions  given  (Arts.  16,  17)  for  x^  y,  z^  only  involve 
the  new  coordinates  in  the  frst  degree. 


*  As  we  shall  never  require  in  pnictioe  the  fdrmtile  for  fcnuuforming  from  one  set 
of  oblique  axes  to  another,  we  only  give  them  in  a  note. 

Let  Af  B,  C  have  the  same  meaning  as  at  note,  p,  7,  and  let  a,  /9,  y ;  a',  /S*,  y' ; 
a",  /3",  y  be  the  angles  made  by  the  new  axes  with  the  old  coordinate  planes ;  then 
by  projecting  on  lines  perpendicular  to  the  old  coordinate  planes,  as  in  the  note 
referred  to,  we  find 

xBinA  =  Jl  8ina+  F8ina'  +  Zsina", 

y<unJ5  =  A'8in/8+  Ytanfi'  +  Z  mn^\ 

z  sin  C  =  J  siny  +  F  sin  y'  +  Z  sin  y". 


(  12  > 


CHAPTER  IL 

INTERPRETATION  OF  EQUATIONS. 

21.  It  appears  from  the  construction  of  Art.  1  that  if  we 
were  given  merely  the  two  equations  aj  =  a,  y  — ^y  s^^d  if  the 
Si  were  left  indeterminate,  the  two  given  equations  would  de- 
termine the  point  Cj  and  we  should  know  that  the  point  P 
lay  somewhere  on  the  line  PC  These  two  equations  then 
are  considered  as  representing  that  right  line,  it  being  the 
locus  of  all  points  whose  aj  =  a,  and  whose  y  =  b.  We  learn 
then  that  any  two  equations  of  the  form  x  =  aj  y  =  b  represent 
a  right  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z.  In  particular,  the  equa- 
tions aj  =  0,  y  =  0  represent  the  axis  of  z  itself.  Similarly  for 
the  other  axes. 

Again,  if  we  were  given  the  single  equation  aj  =  a,  we 
could  determine  nothing  but  the  point  Z>.  Proceeding,  as  at 
the  end  of  Art.  2,  we  should  learn  that  the  point  P  lay  some- 
where  in  the  plane  PBCD^  but  its  position  in  that  plane  would 
be  indeterminate.  This  plane  then  being  the  locus  of  all  points 
whose  a;  =  a  is  represented  analytically  by  that  equation.  We 
learn  then  that  any  equation  of  the  form  x  =  a  represents  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  plane  yz.  In  particular,  the  equation 
x^O  denotes  the  plane  yz  itself.  Similarly,  for  the  other 
two  coordinate  planes. 

22.  In  general,  any  single  equation  between  the  coordinates 
represents  a  surface  of  some  kind;  any  two  simultaneous  equations 
hetween  them  represent  a  line  of  some  kind^  either  straight  or 
(iurved/  and  any  three  equations  denote  one  or  more  points, 

I.  If  we  are  given  a  single  equation,  we  may  take  for  x 
and  y  any  arbitrary  values;  and  then  the  given  equation 
solved  for  z  will  determine  one  or  more  corresponding  values 
of  z.  In  other  words,  if  we  take  arbitrarily  any  point  G  in 
the  plane  of  xy^  we  can  always  find  on  the  line  PC  one  or 
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more  points  whose  coordinates  will  satisfy  the  given  equation. 
The  assemblage  then  of  points  so  found  on  the  lines  PC  will 
form  a  surface  which  will  be  the  geometrical  representation 
of  the  giyen  equation  (see   Conies^  Art.  16). 

II.  When  we  are  given  two  equations^  we  can,  by  elimi- 
nating z  and  y  altematelj  between  them,  throw  them  into* 
the  form  y  =  ^(a;),  «  =  ^(a;).  If  then  we  take  for  x  any  ar- 
bitrary value,  the  given  equations  will  determine  corresponding 
values  for  y  and  z.  In  other  words,  we  can  no  longer  take 
the  point  C  anyicJiere  on  the  plane  of  xy^  but  this  point  is 
limited  to  a  certain  locus  represented  by  the  equation  y  =  <^  (.c). 
Taking  the  point  C  anywhere  on  this  locus,  we  determine 
as  before  on  the  line  PC  a  number  of  points  P,  the  assemblage 
of  which  is  the  locus  represented  by  the  two  equations.  And 
since  the  points  C,  which  are  the  projections  of  these  latter 
points,  lie  on  a  certain  line,  straight  or  curved,  it  is  plain  that 
the  points  P  must  also  lie  on  a  line  of  some  kind,  though  of 
course  they  do  not  necessarily  lie  all  in  any  one  plane. 

Otherwise  thus:  when  two  equations  are  given,  we  have 
seen  in  the  first  part  of  this  article  that  the  locus  of  points 
whose  coordinates  satisfy  either  equation  separately  is  a  surface. 
Consequently,  the  locus  of  points  whose  coordinates  satisfy 
hoih  equations  is  the  assemblage  of  points  common  to  the 
two  surfaces  which  are  represented  by  the  two  equations  con- 
sidered separately:  that  is  to  say,  the  locus  is  the  line  of  in- 
tersection of  these  surfaces. 

III.  When  three  equations  are  given,  it  is  plain  that  they 
are  suflScient  to  determine  absolutely  the  values  of  the  three 
unknown  quantities  a?,  y,  z^  and  therefore  that  the  given 
equations  represent  one  or  more  points.  Since  each  equation 
taken  separately  represents  a  surface,  it  follows  hence  that 
any  three  surfaces  have  one  or  more  common  points  of  inter- 
section, real  or  imaginary. 

23.  Surfaces,  like  plane  curves,  are  classed  according  to 
the  degrees  of  the  equations  which  represent  them.  Since 
every  point  in  the  plane  of  xy  has  its  «  =  0,  if  in  any  equation 
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we  make  z  =  Oy  we  get  the  relation  between  the  x  and  y 
coordinates  of  the  points  in  which  the  plane  ay  meets  the 
surface  represented  by  the  equation:  that  is  to  say,  we  get 
the  equation  of  the  plane  curve  of  section,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  equation  of  this  curve  will  be  in  general  of  the  same 
degree  as  the  equation  of  the  surface.  It  is  evident,  in  fact, 
that  the  degree  of  the  equation  of  the  section  cannot  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  surface,  but  it  appears  at  first  as  if  it  might 
be  less.    For  instance,  the  equation 

zx*  +  ay'  +  b^x  =  c' 

is  of  the  third  degree;  but  when  we  make  «  =  0,  we  get  an 
equation  of  the  second  degree.  But  since  the  original  equation 
would  have  been  unmeaning  if  it  were  not  homogeneous,  every 
term  must  be  of  the  third  dimension  in  some  linear  unit  (see 
Conies^  Art.  69),  and  therefore  when  we  make  «  =  0,  the  re- 
maining terms  must  still  be  regarded  as  of  three  dimensions. 
They  will  form  an  equation  of  the  second  degree  multiplied 
by  a  constant,  and  denote  (see  Conies^  Art.  67)  a  conic  and 
a  line  at  infinity.  If  then  we  take  into  account  lines  at  infinity, 
we  may  say  that  the  section  of  a  surface  of  the  «'**  order 
by  the  plane  of  xy  will  be  always  of  the  w**  order;  and 
since  any  plane  may  be  made  the  plane  of  xy^  and  since 
transformation  of  coordinates  does  not  alter  the  degree  of  an 
equation,  we  learn  that  every  plane  section  of  a  surface  of  the 
ri^  order  is  a  curve  of  the  v!^  order. 

In  like  manner  it  is  proved  that  every  right  line  meets  a 
surface  of  the  n***  order  in  n  points.  The  right  line  may  be 
made  the  axis  of  z^  and  the  points  where  it  meets  the  surface 
are  found  by  making  a;  =  0,  y  =  0  in  the  equation  of  the  surface, 
when  in  general  we  get  an  equation  of  the  w"*  degree  to  de- 
termine z.  If  the  degree  of  the  equation  happened  to  be  less 
than  72,  it  would  only  indicate  that  some  of  the  n  points  where 
the  line  meets  the  surface  are  at  infinity  [Conies^  Art.  135). 

24.  Curves  in  space  are  classified  according  to  the  number 
of  points  in  which  they  are  met  by  any  plane.  Two  equations 
of  the  m^  and  n^^  degrees  respectively  represent  a  curve  of  the 
WW***  order.     For  the   surfaces  represented  by   the   equations 
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are  cut  by  any  plane   in  curves  of  the  m"*   and   n^  orders    . 
respectiyely,  and  these  curves  intersect  in  mn  points. 

Conversely  if  the  degree  of  a  curve  be  decomposed  in  any 
manner  into  the  factors  m^  n,  then  the  curve  may  be  the  inter- 
section of  two  surfaces  of  the  degrees  m,  n  respectively :  and  it 
is  in  this  case  said  to  be  a  complete  intersection.  But  not  every 
curve  is  a  complete  intersection :  in  particular  we  have  curves, 
the  degree  of  which  is  a  prime  number,  which  are  not  plane 
curves. 

Three  equations  of  the  w"*,  «"*,  and  p^  degrees  respectively^ 
denote  mnp  points* 

This  follows  from  the  theory  of  elimination,  since  if  we 
eliminate  y  and  z  between  the  equations,  we  obtain  an  equation 
of  the  mnp^  degree  to  determine  x  (see  Lessons  on  Higher 
Algebra^  Art.  73).  This  proves  also  that  three  surfaces  of  the 
m  ,  n^jp^  orders  respectively ^  intersect  in  mnp  points. 


25.  If  an  equation  only  contain  two  of  the  variables 
4>  {xj  y)  =  0,  the  learner  might  at  first  suppose  that  it  represents 
a  curve  in  the  plane  of  xy^  and  so  that  it  forms  an  exception 
to  the  rule  that  it  requires  tu>o  equations  to  represent  a  curve. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  equation  0  (^,  y)^0  will 
be  satisfied  not  only  for  any  point  of  this  curve  in  the  plane 
of  xyj  but  also  for  any  other  point  having  the  same  x  and  y 
though  a  different  z:  that  is  to  say,  for  any  point  of  the 
siuface  generated  by  a  right  line  moving  along  this  curve, 
but  remaining  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z*  The  curve  in  the 
plane  of  xy  can  only  be  represented  by  tivo  equations,  namely, 
«  =  0,  0(a?,y)  =  O. 

If  an  equation  contain  only  one  of  the  variables,  Xy  we 
know  by  the  theory  of  equations  that  it  may  be  resolved 
into  n  factors  of  the  form  a;-a  =  0,  and  therefore  (Art.  21) 
that  it  represents  n  planes  parallel  to  one  of  the  coordinate 
planes. 


*  A  Bnrface  generated  by  a  right  line  moving  parallel  to  itself  ifl  called  a  cylindrical 
snifaoe. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  PLANE  ANB  THE  RIGHT  LINE. 

.  26.  In  the  discussion  of  equations  we  commence  of  course 
with  equations  of  the  first  degree,  and  the  first  step  is  to 
prove  that  every  equation  of  iJie  first  degree  represents  a  plane^ 
and  conversely,  that  the  equation  of  a  plane  is  always  of  the 
first  degree.  We  commence  with  the  latter  proposition,  which 
may  be  established  in  two  or  three  different  ways. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  seen  (Art.  21)  that  the  plane 
of  xy  is  represented  by  an  equation  of  the  first  degree,  viz. 
z^O]  and  transformation  to  any  other  axes  cannot  alter  the 
degree  of  this  equation  (Art.  20). 

We  might  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  forming  the  equation 
of  the  plane  determined  by  three  given  points,  which  we  can 
do  by  eliminating  Z,  w,  n  from  the  three  equations  given 
Art.  9,  when  we  should  arrive  at  an  equation  of  the  first 
degree.  The  following  method,  however,  of  expressing  the 
equation  of  a  plane  leads  to  one  of  the  forms  most  useful  In 
practice. 

27.  To  find  the  equation  of  a  plane^  the  perpendicular  on 
vihich  from  the  origin  =p^  and  makes  angles  a,  )8,  7  with  the 
axes. 

The  length  of  the  projection  on  the  perpendicular  of  the 
radius  vector  to  any  point  of  the  plane  is  of  course  =j9,  and 
(Art.  7)  this  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  projections  on  that 
line  of  the  three  coordinates.  Hence  we  obtain  for  the  equa- 
tion of  the  plane 

X  cosa+y  cob^+z  cos7=^.* 


*  In  what  follows  we  suppose  the  axes  rectangular,  bat  this  equation  is  tme 
whatever  be  the  axes. 
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28.  Now,  conyerselj,  any  equation  of  tbe  first  degree 

can  be  rednced  to  the  form  just  given,  by  diyiding  it  by  a 
factor  R,  We  are  to  bave  A  —  R  coso,  B^R  coayS,  C^R  cosy, 
whence,  by  Art.  11,  R  is  determined  to  be  =V(-4*  +  -5*+  C"). 
Hence  any  equation  Ax  +  By  +  Ci  +  2>  =  0  may  be  identified 
with  the  equation  of  a  plane,  the  perpendicular  on  which  from 

the    origin  =    ..  .^ — vjs — jiri  j   and   makes    angles  with   the 

axes  whose  cosines  are  A^  B^  C7,  respectively  divided  by  the 
same  square  root.  We  may  give  to  the  square  root  the 
sign  which  will  make  the  perpendicular  positive,  and  then  the 
signs  of  the  cosines  will  determine  whether  the  angles  which 
the  perpendicular  makes  with  the  positive  directions  of  the 
axes  are  acute  or  obtuse. 

29.  To  find  the  angle  between  two  planes. 

The  angle  between  the  planes  is  the  same  as  the  angle 
between  the  perpendiculars  on  them  from  the  origin.  By  the 
last  article  we  have  the  angles  these  perpendiculai*s  make  with 
the  axes,  and  thence,  Arts.  13,  14,  we  have 

AA'-^-BB'-^GC 


cos^  = 


V{(^''  + J5«+  C)  {A'^+B''  +  C"")} ' 


Bin 


{BC'B'Cy  +  iCA'^CAY  +  {AB'--A'B)' 
^  {A^  +  i?»  +  C')  {A"  +  B'^  +.  C") 


Hence  the  condition  that  the  planes  should  cut  at  right  angles 
is  A  A'  +  BB'  +  CC  =  0. 

They  will  be  parallel  if  we  have  the  conditions 

AB'  =  A'B,  BC'  =  BC,  CA'=C'A', 

in  other  words,  if  the  eoeflScients  A^  5,  (7  be  proportional  to 
A\  B^  C\  in  which  case  it  is  manifest  from  the  last  article  that 
the  directions  of  the  perpendiculars  on  both  will  be  the  same. 

30.    To  express  the  equation  of  a  plane  in  terms  of  the  in^ 
tercepts  a,  J,  c,  which  it  makes  on  the  axes. 
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The  Intercept  made  on  the  axis  of  x  by  the  ^ane 

is  found  by  making  y  and  z  both  =  0,  when  we  have  Aa  +  ^  =  0. 
And  similarly,  £i  +  Z>  =  0,  Cc  +  I)  =  0.  Substituting  in  the 
general  equation  the  values  just  found  for  A^  B^  Gy  it  becomes 

X      y      z      ^ 

-  +f  +-  =1. 
a      0      c 

If  in  the  general  equation  any  term  be  wanting,  for  instance, 
if  ^  =  0,  the  point  where  the  plane  meets  the  axis  of  x  is  at 
infinity,  or  the  plane  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x.  If  we  have 
both  -4  =  0,  J8  =  0,  then  the  axes  of  x  and  y  meet  at  infinity  the 
given  plane  which  is  therefore  parallel  to  the  plane  of  xy  (see 
also  Art.  21).  If  we  have  -4  =  0,  J8  =  0,  C=0,  all  three  axes 
meet  the  plane  at  infinity,  and  we  see,  as  at  Conies^  Art.  67, 
that  an  equation  O.x-^-O.y  +  O.z  +  B^-O  must  be  taken  to  re- 
present a  plane  at  infinity. 

31,  To  find  the  eqiuttton  of  the  plane  determined  by  three 
points. 

Let  the  e(]^ation  be  Ax^^SyA-  Cfe  +  Z>  =  Oj  and  since  this 
is  to  be  satisfied  by  the  coordinates  of  each  of  the  given  points^ 
Ay  By  Cy  D  must  satisfy  the  equations 

Ax'^-By'-vCz'^D^Oy  Ax"  +  By"-\^  C«"  +  i?  =  0, 

Ax'"  +  By"'-i-  C^"'  +  Z>  =  0. 

Eliminating  A,  B,  C,  D  between  the  four  equations,  the 
result  is  the  determinant 

a;,    y,     «,     1 

x\  y,  z\   1 
»",  y",  «",  1 

x-,  y'%  «'",  1 
Expanding  this  by  the  common  rule,  the  equation  is 
»{y'(«"-0    +y"{z--z')        +y"'{z-~z")] 
+y  [z-  (oj"  -  »'")     +  z"  (»'"-  a')        +  z"'  [x'  -  »")} 

+M^'(y".-/')   +'»"(y"'-y')      +*"'(y'-y')} 

=  a'  {y-z'"  -y"-z")  +  x"  (y"y  -  yV")  +;c"'  (yV  -  y'V). 


=  0. 
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If  we  consider  x^  y^  z  slb  the  coordinates  of  any  fourth 
point,  we  have  the  condition  that  four  points  should  lie  in 
fSM  plane. 

32.  The  coefficients  of  a?,  y^  z  in  the  preceding  equation 
are  evidently  double  the  areas  of  the  projections  on  the  co- 
ordinate planes  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  three  points. 

If  now  we  take  the  equation  (Art.  27) 

X  cosa  +  y  cos/8  +  «  cos7=p, 

and  multiply  it  by  twice  A  [A  being  the  area  of  the  triangle 
formed  by  the  three  points),  the  equation  will  become  identical 
with  that  of  the  last  article,  since  A  cos  a,  A  cos)3,  A  cos  7, 
are  the  projections  of  the  triangle  on  the  coordinate  planes 
(Art.  4).  The  absolute  term  then  must  be  the  same  in  both 
cases.     Hence  the  quantity 

^  t  /    n    iff  in    n\     ,        n  1    tit    t  i    tti\    ,        tti  /    i    ti  ii    i\ 

X  (y  z    -y  z)-\-x  [y  z -yz  )-\-x    (yz  -y  z) 

represents  double  the  area  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  three 
points  multiplied  by  the  perpendicular  on  its  plane  from  the 
origin ;  or,  in  other  words,  six  times  the  volume  of  the  triangular 
pyramid^  whose  hose  is  that  triangle^  and  whose  vertex  is  the 
origin,* 


♦  If  in  the  preceding  values  we  substitnte  for  x',  y*,  a;* ;  p'  00%  a',  p'  008/9',  p'  ooay', 

4c,  we  find  that  six  times  the  Tolnme  of  this  pyramid  =  p'p"p'"  multiplied  by  the 

determinant 

cos  a',    C08/3',    cosy' 

cos  a",   cos/3",   cosy" 

cos  a'",  cos/3"',  cosy'" 

Kow  let  US  suppose  the  three  radii  yecfcores  cut  by  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  unity, 
baving  the  origin  fbr  its  centre,  and  meeting  it  in  a  spherical  triangle  RR'R",  Then 
if  a  denote  the  side  B!R\  and  p  the  perpendicular  on  it  from  R'\  six  times  the  yolume 
of  the  pyramid  will  be  p'p"p"'  sin  a  sin/? ;  for  p'p"  sin  a  is  double  the  area  of  one  faoe 
of  the  pyramid,  and  p"  sin/?  is  the  perpendicular  on  it  from  the  opposite  vertex.  It 
follows  then  that  the  determinant  above  written  is  equal  to  double  the  f uuction 


^[sin«  sin  («  —  a)  sin(»  —  6)  Bin(«  ~  c)} 

of  the  aides  of  the  above-mentioned  spherical  triangle.  The  same  thing  may  be 
proved  by  forming  the  square  of  the  same  determinant  according  to  the  ordinary 
nUe;  when  if  we  write 

cos  a"  cos  a'"  +  cos/9"  cos/3'"  +  cosy"  cosy'"  =  cos  a,  Ac. 
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We  can  at  once  express  A  itself  in  terms  of  the  coordinates 
of  the  three  points  by  Art.  12,  and  must  have  AA*  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  coefficients  of  x^  y,  and  z^  in 
the  equation  of  the  last  article. 

33.  To  find  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  a  given  point 
xyz*  on  a  given  plane,  x  cos  a  +  y  cosyS  +  z  cos  7  —p. 

K  we  draw  through  xyz  a  plane  parallel  to  the  given 
plane,  and  let  fall  on  the  two  planes  a  common  perpendicular 
from  the  origin,  then  the  intercept  on  this  line  will  be  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  required,  since  parallel  planes 
make  equal  intercepts  on  parallel  lines^  But  the  length  of 
the  perpendicular  on  the  plane  through  xy^z  is,  by  definition 
(Art.  5),  the  projection,  on  that  perpendicular  of  the  radius 
vector  to  ^y'z^  and  therefore  (Art.  27)  is  equal  to 

a?'  cosa  +  y  cos^  +  z'  cosy. 

The  length  required  is  therefore 

oi  cosa  +  y  cos^  +  z'  cosy  — ;p. 

N.B.  This  supposes  the  perpendicular  on  the  plane  through 
uiy'z  to  be  greater  than  p ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  xy'tl  and 
the  origin  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  plane.  If  they  were 
on  the  same  side,  the  length  of  the  pcri>cndicular  would  be 
p  —  [x  cosa  +  y  cos)8  +  «'  cosy).  If  the  equation  of  the  plane 
had  been  given  in  the  form  Ax  +  By-\-Cz'{'D  =  Oj  it  is  re- 


weget 

1,      cose,  co&b 

GOBC,      1,     cosa 

oosbf  cosa,     1 

which  expanded  ifi  1  +  2  cosa  ooeb  cose  —  oos'a  —  cos'ft  —  oos'c,  which  la  known  to- 

have  the  yalue  in  question. 

It  is  nsefol  to  remark  that  when  the  three  lines  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other 

the  determinant 

cosa',     00Sj8',     cosy' 

cosa",   cos/3",    cosy" 

coso'",  cos/?"',  cosy'" 

has  nnity  for  its  yalae.    In  fact  we  see,  as  aboye,  that  its  square  is 

1,0,0 
0,  1  0 
0,0,1 
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daced,  as  In  Art.  28,  to  the  form  here  considered,  and  the  length 
of  the  perpendicalar  Is  found  to  be 

It  18  plain  that  all  points  for  which  Ax -^  By  •\^  Cz'-\-D 
has  the  same  sign  as  2>,  will  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  plane 
as  the  origin ;  and  vice  verad  when  the  sign  is  different. 

34.  To  find  the  coordinates  of  the  intersection  of  three  planes. 
This  is  only  to  solve   three  equations  of  the  first  degree 

for  three  unknown  quantities  (see  Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra^ 
Art.  28).  The  value  of  the  coordinates  will  become  infinite 
if  the  determinant  [ABC")  vanishes,  or 

A  [B'  C"  -  B"  C)  +  A'  [B"  C  -  BC")  +  A"  {BC  -  ^  C)  =  0. 

.  This  then  is  the  condition  that  the  three  planes  should  be 
parallel  to  the  same  line.  For  in  such  a  case  the  line  of  in- 
tersection of  any  two  would  be  also  parallel  to  this  line,  and 
could  not  meet  the  third  plane  at  any  finite  distance. 

35.  To  find  the  condition  tJiat  four  planes  should  meet  in  a 
point. 

This  is  evidently  obtained,  by  eliminating  x^  y,  z  between 
the  equations  of  the  four  planes,  and  is  therefore  the  determinant 
{AB'C'D"'),  or 

A^    J?,     C,    D 

A\  B',   C'j  B 

A\  B\  C",  U' 

A"\  B"'j  C"\  B"   =  0. 


36.  To  find  the  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  whose  vertices  are 
(my  four  given  points. 

If  we  multiply  the  area  of  the  triangle  formed  by  three 
points,  by  the  perpendicular  on  their  plane  from  the  fourth^ 
we  obtain  three  times  the  volume.  The  length  of  the  per- 
pendicular on  the  plane,  whose  equation  is  given  (Art.  31),  is 
found  by  substituting  in  that  equation  the  coordinates  of  the 
fourth  point,  and  dividing  by  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  coefficients  of  a;,  y,  z.     But  (Art.  32)  that 
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sqaare  root  is  double  the  area  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
three  points.  Hence  six  times  the  volume  of  the  tetrahedron 
in  question  is  equal  to  the  determinant 


x\ 

y\ 

«', 

1 

x\ 

y'\ 

^", 

1 

^% 

y"\ 

'"\ 

1 

x"\ 

y"\ 

."", 

1 

« 


. 


37.  It  is  evident,  as  in  Plane  Geometry  (see  Conies^  Art.  40), 
that  if  8j  8\  S"  represent  any  three  surfaces,  then  o/S-f  6/S' 
where  a  and  b  are  any  constants,  represents  a  surface  passing 
through  the  line  of  intersection  of  8  and  8']  and  that 
o;S+J/S"4-c5"  represents  a  surface  passing  through  the  points 
of  intersection  of  5,  5',  and  8".  Thus  then,  if  i,  if,  N  denote 
any  three  planes,  aL  -f  bM  denotes  a  plane  passing  through 
the  line  of  intersection  of  the  first  two,  and  aL  +  bM'\-cN 
denotes  a  plane  passing  through  the  point  common  to  all  three. 
As  a  particular  case  of  the  preceding  aL  +  b  denotes  a  plane 
parallel  to  i,  and  aL  +  J1/+  c  denotes  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
intersection  of  L  and  M  (see  Art.  30). 

So  again,  four  planes  X,  My  Nj  P  will  pass  through  the 

same  point   if  their  equations  are  connected  by  an  identical 

relation 

ai+JJf+ciV+«ZP=0, 

for  then  any  coordinates  which  satisfy  the  first  three  must 
satisfy  the  fourth.  Conversely,  given  any  four  planes  inter- 
secting in  a  common  point,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  such  an  identical 
relation.  For  multiply  the  first  equation  by  the  determinant 
{AB"G"'\  the  second  by  -'[A"B"'C),  the  third  by  [A"'BG'), 
and  the  fourth  by  —  {AB'G")^  and  add :  then  [Lessons  on  Higher 

^  The  Tolume  of  the  tetrahedron  formed  by  four  planes,  whose  equations  are  given, 
can  be  found  by  forming  the  coordinates  of  its  angular  points,  and  then  substituting 
in  the  formula  given  above.  The  result  is,  (see  Lesaoris  on  Higher  Algebra,  Art.  29) 
that  six  times  the  volume  is  equal  to 

^ 

{ARC")  {A'B"C"')  {A"B"'C)  {A"'BC') 

where  J2  is  the  determinant  (AEC'iy")  Art.  36,  and  the  factors  in  the  denominator 
express  the  conditions  (Art.  84)  that  any  three  of  the  planes  should  be  parallel  to 
the  same  line. 
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Algehra^  Art.  7)  the  coefScieuts  of  ar,  y,  z  vanish  identically ; 
and  the  remaining  term  is  the  determinant  which  vanishes 
(Art.  35),  because  the  planes  meet  in  a  point.  Their  equations 
are  therefore  connected  by  the  identical  relation 

L  [A'B"C")-M{A"B"'q  +  N{A"'BC')  -  P{AB'C")^0. 

38.  Given  any  four  planes  L,  Jf,  Nj  P  not  meeting  in  a 
point,  it  is  easy  to  see  (as  at  Conies^  Art.  60)  that  the  equation 
of  any  other  plane  can  be  thrown  into  the  form 

aL^-hM^cN^-dP=0. 

And  in  general  the  equation  of  any  surface  of  the  n^  degree 
can  be  expressed  by  a  homogeneous  equation  of  the  rC^  degree 
between  Z,  M^  JV,  P  (see  Conies^  Art.  289).  For  the  number 
of  terms  in  the  complete  equation  of  the  n"*  order  between  three 
variables  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  terms  in  the  homogeneous 
equation  of  the  n""  order  between  ^owr  variables. 

Accordingly,  in  what  follows,  we  shall  use  these  quadn- 
planar  coordinates,  whenever  by  so  doing  our  equations  can 
be  materially  simplified ;  that  is,  we  shall  represent  the  equation 
of  a  surface  by  a  homogeneous  equation  between  four  coordinates 
Xy  j/j  Zy  w]  where  these  may  be  considered  as  denoting  the 
perpendicular  distances,  or  quantities  proportional  to  the  per- 
pendicular distances  (or  to  given  multiples  of  the  perpendicular 
distances)   of  the  point  from  four  given  planes  a?  =  0,  y  =  0, 

«  =  0,  W7  =  0. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  eqoatioii  of  the  plane  pafising  through  x'y'z'j  and  through  the 
intereection  of  the  planes 

Ax  +  By+Cz  +  D,  A'x  ^Ry^-Cz  +  iy  (see  Conic*,  Art.  40,  Ex.  8). 

Arts.  {A'af+B^-¥C'z'+I)^{Ax+By+Cz+D)  =  {A3^^By'+Cz'+I)){A'x-¥B'y+C'z-^iy), 

Ex.  2.  Knd  the  equation  of  the  plane  passing  through  the  points  ABC,  figure,  p.  2. 

The  equations  of  the  line  BC  are  evidently  -  =  1,  |  +  -  =  1.    Hence  obviously  the 

X      v      z 

equation  of  the  required  plane  is  -  4-  t  +  -  =  2,  since  this  passes  through  each  of  the 
three  lines  joining  the  three  given  points. 

Ex.  3.  Fmd  the  equation  of  the  plane  PEF  in  the  same  figure. 

The  equations  of  the  line  EF  area;  =  0,  ^  +  -=l;and  forming  as  above  the  equa- 

tion  of  the  plane  joining  this  line  to  the  point  abc,  we  get  ^  +  J  ~  ^  ~"  *' 
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39.  If  four  planes  which  intersect  in  a  right  line  be  met  hy 
any  plane^  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  the  pencil  so  formed  will  be 
constant.  For  we  could  by  transformation  of  coordinates  make 
the  transverse  plane  the  plane  of  £ry,  and  we  should  then  obtain 
the  equations  of  the  intersections  of  the  four  planes  with  this 
plane  by  making  z  =  Om  the  equations.  The  resulting  equations 
will  be  of  the  form  aL  +  Jif,  bL  -\-MjcL-\-  M^  dL  +  M^  whose 
anharmonic  ratio  (see  Conies^  Art.  59)  depends  solely  on  the 
constants  a,  b^c^d]  and  does  not  alter  when  by  transformation 
of  coordinates  L  and  Jlf  come  to  represent  different  lines. 

THE   RIGHT   LINE. 

40.  The  equations  of  any  two  planes  taken  together  will 
represent  their  line  of  intersection,  which  will  include  all  the 
points  whose  coordinates  satisfy  both  the  equations.  By  elimi- 
nating X  and  y  alternately  between  the  equations  we  reduce 
them  to  a  form  commonly  used,  viz. 

x  =  mz-{-a^  y^nz  +  b. 

The  first  represents  the  projection  of  the  line  on  the  plane  of 
xz  and  the  second  that  on  the  plane  of  ^2.  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve that  the  equations  of  a  right  line  include  four  independent 
constants. 

We  might   form   independently   the  equations  of  the   line 
joining  two  pointk^  for  taking  the  values  given  (Art.  8)  of  the 
coordinates  of  any  point   on  that   line,   solying  for  the   ratio 
m  :  n  from  each  of  the  three  equations  there  given,  and  equa-^ 
ting  results,  we  get 


x  —  x  __  y  —  y'  _  ^  — «' 


x'  -  x"      y'  -  y"      z'  -  z" 

for  the  required  equations  of  the  line.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  equations  of  the  projections  of  the  line  are  the  same  as  the 
equations  of  the  lines  joining  the  projections  of  two  points  on 
the  line,  as  is  otherwise  evident, 

41.  Two  right  lines  in  space  will  in  general  not  intersect. 
If  the  first  line  be  represented  by  any  two  equations  i  =  0, 
Jf  =  0,  and  the  second  by  any  other  two  N=  0,  P=  0,  then  if 
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the  two  lines  meet  in  a  point,  each  of  these  four  planes  must 
pass  through  that  point,  and  the  condition  that  the  lines  should 
intersect  is  the  same  as  that  already  given  (Art.  35). 

Two  intersecting  lines  determine  a  plane  whose  equation 
can  easily  be  foand.  For  we  hare  seen  (Art.  37)  that  when 
the  foar  planes  intersect,  their  equations  satisfy  an  identical 
relation 

The  equations  therefore  a£  +  &if=0,  and  cNi-dP=^0  must 
be  identical  and  must  represent  the  same  plane.  But  the  form 
of  the  first  equation  shows  that  this  plane  passes  through  the 
line  Lj  M^  and  that  of  the  second  equation  shows  that  it  passes 
through  the  line  N^  P. 

Ex.  When  the  given  UneB  are  lepresented  by  eqimtiona  of  the  f oim 

x  =  mz  +  a,^  =  A2  +  6;    x  =  m'z  +  a',  y  =  n'z  +  V, 

the  condition  that  they  ahould  intenect  is  easily  found.    For  solving  lor  z  from  the 

first  and  thizd  equations,  and  equating  it  to  the  value  fosnd  by  solving  frooi  the 

aeocnd  and  fourth,  we  get 

a -a'      h-V 


m  —  in       n  —  n' 


Again,  if  this  condition  is  satisfied,  the  four  equations  are  connected  by  the  identical 
relation 

(«  -  iO  {(a?  -  i»w  -  o)  -  (x  -  fn*z  -  a')}  =  (m  -  »')  {(y  -  nz-  6)  -  (y  -  n'«  -  b")], 

and  therefore  {n-n*)  {x  —  fnz  —  a)=:{m  —  m')  {tf —  m-b) 

is  the  equation  of  the  plane  containing  both  lines. 

42.  To  find  the  equatums  of  a  line  pciasing  through  Ae  point 
xi/z'^  and  making  angles  a,  )9,  y  toitk  the  oases. 

The  projections  on  the  axes,  of  the  distance  of  x'y'z'  from 
any  variable  point  xyz  on  the  line,  are  respectively  x  —  Xj 
y  —g\  z  -z'  'j  and  since  these  i^e  each  equal  to  that  distance 
multiplied  by  the  coane  of  the  angle  between  the  line  and  the 
axis  in  question,  we  have 

x  —  x'      V  —  t/'      «  —  «' 


==^^-  = 


cosa       x^sjS       C0S7 ' 

a  form  of  writing  the  equations  of  the  line  which,  although 
it  includes  two  superfluoiis  constants,  yet  on  account  of  its 
symmetry  between  a?,  y,  z  is  often  used  in  preference  to  the 
form  in  Art.  40. 

Reciprocally,  if  we  desire  to  find  the  angles  made  with  the 

E 
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axes  by  any  line,  we  have  only  to  throw  its  equation  into  the 

form  — 7—  =  ^-^  =  — 77-  when  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
A  B  <J 

line  will  be  respectively  -4,  jB,  <7,  each  divided  by  the  square 

root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  three  quantities. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  direction-cosinea  of  a;  =  m«  +  o,  y  —  nz  +  h.    Writing  the  equa- 
tions in  the  form = =  t  i  the  direction-cosines  are 

m  n        1 

m  n  1 


4(1  +  «»«  +  »«)'  4(1  +  m«  +  n«) '  4(1  +  »»«  +  n*) ' 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  direction-cosines  of  7  =  ^ ,  ^  =  0.    Ans,  -rjr-^ — —^  -rrsr- — =r ,  0. 

*      TO  »1{P  +  Tnr)    4(t'+m') 

Ex.  8.  To  find  the  direction-cosines  of 

Ax-\-By+Cz-\-  D,  A'x  +  B'y  +  C'z  +  IT, 

Eliminating  y  and  z  alternately  we  reduce  them  to  the  preceding  form,  and  the 

,.       .           .              -BC"  -  RC    CA'  -  C'A    AE-A'B^        ™  .    .^ 
duection-oosmes  are „ » 1? » » >  where  iP  is  the  sum  of 

the  squares  of  the  three  nrumerators. 

■ 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  plane  through  the  two  intersecting  lines 

x  —  x'__y  —  ^__z—z'^  X  —  x'  _y  ~ ^  _  z  —  z' 
coso  ""  cosjS  ""  cosy  '  coso'  ""  C08)3'  ~  cosy'  * 

The  required  plane  passes  through  x'y'z'  and  its  perpendicular  is  perpendicular  to  two 
lines  whose  direction-cosines  are  giren ;  therefore  (Art.  15) ,  the  required  equation  is 

(a?  —  aO  (cos/5  cosy'  —  oosy  oos^  +  (y  —  y')  (cosy  coso'  —  cosy'  oos^) 
+  («  —  «')  (coso  cos^  —  ooso'  COSjS)  =  0. 

Ex.  6.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  plane  passing  through  the  two  parallel  lines 

X  —  TJ  __  y  —  ^  _  *  ~  ^' .  ^"'  ^"  __  y  —  }f'  _  *  ~"  *^' 
coso  ~  008)3  ~"  cosy  '    coso   ~~  co8/3  *"  cosy 

The  required  plane  containB  the-  line  joining  the  given  points,  whose  direction- 
cosines  are  proportional  to  a?*  — x",  y'  —  }/\  sf  —  s^*\  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  are  therefore  proportional  to 

(y'-y")006y-(2;'-O«»i3,   («'- O  ooso-  (a:'-a?")  cosy, 

(a^  -  ar")  cos  jS  -  (/  -  y")  COS  «• 
These  may  therefore  he  taken  as  the  coe£Scients  of  x,  y,  «,  in  the  required  equation, 
while  the  ahsolute  term  determined  by  substituting  a/y V  for  xyz  in  the  equation  is 

(y'«"  -  y"«')  coso  +  (c'ar"  -  a"aO  oos/3  +  {x'y"  -  x"f)  cosy. 

43.  To  find  the  equations  of  the  perpendicular  from  x'y'z' 
on  the  plane  Ax  +  By-\-  Cz-\-  D.  The  direction-cosines  of  the 
perpendicular  on  the  plane  (Art.  28)  are  proportional  to  A^B^C\ 
hence  the  equations  required  are 

x  —  x'      y  —  y'      z^z' 
"X""    ~B    ^'~C~' 
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44.  To  find  the  direction-cosines  of  the  bisector  of  the  angle 
hetween  two  given  lines. 

As  we  are  only  concerned  with  directions  It  is  of  coarse 
sufficient  to  consider  lines  through  the  origin.  J£  we  take 
points  xy*z'j  x"y"z"  one  on  each  line,  equidistant  fin)ni  the 
origin,  then  the  middle  point  of  the  line  joining  these  points 
is  evidently  a  point  on  the  bisector,  whose  equation  therefore  is 

X  tf  z 


x'+x"      y'^f      «'  +  «"' 
and  whose  direction-cosines  are  therefore  proportional  to 

^^^\  y'-^y",  «'+«"; 

but  since  x\  y\  z' ;  x"j  y'\  z"  are  evidently  proportional  to  the 
direction-cosines  of  the  given  lines,,  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
bisector  are 

cosa'-f  cosa",  cos^' -f  cos/8",  cosy'  +  cosy, 

each  divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
these  three  quantities. 

The  bisector  of  the  supplemental  angle  between  the  lines 
is  got  by  substituting  for  the  point  x*yz"  a  point  equidistant 
from  the  origin  measured  In  the  opposite  direction,  whose 
coordinates  are  -  oj",  —  y",  —  z" ;  and  therefore  the  direction- 
cosines  of  this  bisector  are 

cosa'  — cosa",   cos/S' - cos/S",  C0S7— CO87', 

each  divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
these  three  quantities.  The  square  roots  in  question  are  ob- 
viously \/(2±2  cosS);  that  Is,  2  cosjS  and  2  sIniS,  If  S  is  the 
angle  between  the  two  lines. 

N.B.  The  equation  of  the  plane  bisecting  the  angle  between 
two  given  planes  is  found  precisely  as  at  Conies^  Art.  35,  and  is 

[x  cosa+y  cosj8+«  CO87— p)  =  ±(aj  cosa'+y  co8^'+«  cosy'— y). 

45.    To  find  the  angle  made  with  each  other  by  two  lives 

x  —  a^y-b^z  —  c^    x-  a  ^y  -b  ^z  —  c 
I  m  n     ^        I  m  n 
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Evidently  (Arts.  13,  42), 

^  ?Z'  4  fnm  -h  nn 

cow 


Cor.   The  lines  9X^  at  right  angles  to  each  other  if 

IX  -f  mrri  +  «n'  =  0. 

Ex.  To  find  the  angle  between  the  lines  5  =  -^  =  -7;;^ ;  -j;^  =y,  «  =  0.    ilfw.  80°. 

£      4\6)      4{Z)     ^[6) 

46.  To  Jind  the  angle  between  the  plane  Ax-\-By-\-Gz-\-Dy 

and  the  line  — w —  = = . 

l  m  n 

The  angle  between  the  line  and  the  plane  is  the  complement 

of  the  angle  between  the  line  and  the  perpendicular  on  the 

plane,  and  we  have  therefore       * 

.   ^_ Al-^-Bm+Cn 

Cor.  When  ^?+^/i  +  Cn  =  0,  the  line  is  parallel  to  the 
plane,  for  |,it  is  then  perpendicular  to  a  perpendicular  on  the 
plane. 

47.  To  find  the  conditions  that  a  line  x  =  me  +  aj  y=:m  +  b 

should  be  altogether  in  a  plane  Ax  +  By  +  Cz  +  D.     Substitute 

for  X  and  y  in  the  equation  of  the  plane,  and  solve  for  z^  when 

we  have 

Aa  +  Bb  +  D 

^~     AmVBn-k-G^ 

and  if  both  numerator  and  denominator  vanish,  the  value  of  z 
IS  indeterminate  and  the  line  b  altogether  in  the  plane.  We 
have  just  seen  that  the  vanishing  of  the  denominator  expresses 
the  condition  that  the  line  should  be  parallel  to  the  plane ;  while 
the  vanishing  of  the  numerator  expresses  that  one  of  the  points 
of  the  line  is  in  the  plane,  viz.  the  point  ah  where  the  line  meets 
the  plane  of  xy. 

In  like  manner  in  order  to  find  the  conditions  that  a  right 
line  should  lie  altogether  in  any  surface,  we  should  substitute 
for  X  and  y  in  the  equation  of  the  surface,  and  then  equate  to 
zero  the  coefficient  of  every  power  of  z.  in  the  resulting  equation. 
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It  is  plain  that  the  number  of  conditions  thus  resulting  iB  one 
more  than  the  degree  of  the  surface.* 

48.    To  find  the  equation  of  the  plane  drawn  through  a  given 
line  perpendicular  to  a  given  plane. 

Let  the  line  be  given  by  the  equations 

Ax  +  By+Cz  +  D^Oj  Ax  +  By^  Cz  +  D'^O^ 

and  let  the  plane  be 

A'x+B"ytC"z  +  iy'=^0. 

Then  any  plane  through  the  line  will  be  of  the  form 

\{Ax  +  By'{-Cz-\-D)-\-fjL{A'x'\-By+Cz  +  iy)=^Oj 

and|  in  order  that  it  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  we 
must  have 

(\A  +  fiA)  A"  -f  (X J9 + fiB')  5"  +  (X  (7  +  A*  C)  C"  «  0. 

This  equation  determines  X  :  /t,  and  the  equation  of  the  required 
plane  is 

[A A"  +  B'B" + C  C")  [Ax  ^By-^Cz^rD) 

=  {A  A"  +  BB" + GC")  [Ax  +  Fy  +  C'z  +  U). 

When  the  equations  of  the  given  plane  and  line  are  given 
in  the  form 

x^x      y— y'     «  — «' 

a?  cosa  +  y  co8p  +  «  cos7  =  »;   -^^ — ^- = -* 

^  '    -'^ '    cosa       cosp^      CO87  ' 

we  can  otherwise  easily  determine  the  equation  of  the  required 
plane.  For  it  is  to  contain  the  given  line  whose  direction-angles 
are  a',  /S*,  7' ;  and  it  is  also  to  contain  a  perpendicular  to  the 
given  plane  whose  direction-angles  are  a,  /8, 7.  Hence  (Art.  15) 
the  direction-cosines  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  required  plane  are 
proportional  to  i  U        .  .  -^  .    ^    * 

cosyS'  C0S7— cos/8  CO87',  C0S7'  co8a-co87  cosa',  cosa'  cos/S— cosa  cos^', 


*  Since  the  equations  of  a  right  line  contain  Ibnr  constants,  a  right  line  can  be 
determined  which  shall  satisfy  any  four  conditions.  Hence  any  surface  of  the  second 
degree  must  contain  an  infinity  of  right  lines,  since  we  have  only  three  conditions  to 
aatisfy  and  have  four  constants  at  our  disposal.  Every  surface  of  the  third  degree 
must  contain  a  finite  number  of  right  lines,  since  the  number  of  conditions  to  be 
Batiafied  is  equal  to  th^  number  of  disposable  constants.  A  surface  of  higher  degree 
will  not  necessarily  contain  any  right  line  lying  altogether  in  the  surface, 
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and  since  the  required  plane  is  also  to  pass>  through  xyz\  its 
equation  is 

(;i;-a;')(co8i8  cos7'-cos/9'  cos7)  +  (y— y')(cos7  cosa'-co87'  cosa) 

+  («  —  «')  (cosa  cos/S*  —  cosa'  cos/8)  =«  0. 

49.  Given  two  lines  to  find  the  equation  of  a  plane  drawn 
through  either  parallel  to  the  other. 

First,  let  the  given  lines  be  the  intersections  of  the  planes 
L,  M]  Ny  P,  whose  equations  are  given  in  the  most  general 
form.  Then  proceeding  exactly  as  in  Art,  37,  we  obtain  the 
identical  relatioi^ 

L{A'B"  C"yM[A'B"'  C)^N[A"'BG')  -P{AB'  G")^[A'B"  G"'D)y 

the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  being  the  determinant,,  whose 
vanishing  expresses  that  the  four  planes  meet  in  a  point.  It  is 
evident  then  that  the  equations 

L  [A'B"C"')  ^M{A"B'"G)  =  0,  N{A"BG')  -  P[AB'C')  =  0 

represent  parallel  planes,  since  they  only  differ  by  a  constant 
quantity ;  but  these  planes  pass  each  through  one  of  the  given 
lines. 

Secondly,  let  the  lines  be  given  by  equations  of  the  form 

x^x'      V—  v'      z^z'     x  —  x"      v  —  v"      z  —  z" 


^y  —  y     z^z     x  —  x      y^y  _ 


cosa       cos^       cos 7  '    cosa'        cos^'       cos 7  ' 

Then  since  a  perpendicular  to  the  sought  plane  is  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  each  of  the  given  lines,  its  direction-cosines 
(Art.  15)  are  the  same  a^  those  given  in  the  last  example,  and 
the  equations  of  the  sought  parallel  planes  are 

(a?-  X*)  (cos^S  C0S7'— co8)8'  C0S7)  +  {y—y)  (COS7  cosa'— COS7'  cosa) 

+  (s  -  z')  (cosa  cos)8'  —  cosa  cos^)  =  0, 

{x—x")  (cosyS  C0S7'-  cosyS'  COS7) 4- {y—y") (COS7  cosa'— COS7'  cosa) 
4-  (a  —  z")  (cosa  cos^'  -  cosa'  cos^)  =  0. 

The  perpendicular  distance  between  two  parallel  planes  is  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  on  them 
from  the  origin,  and  is  therefore  equal  to  the  difference  between 
their  absolute  terms,  divided  by  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of 
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the  sqoares  of  the  common  coefficients  of  a:,  y,  z.  Thus  the  per* 
pendicnlar  distance  between  the  planes  last  found  is 

{x-  x')  (cos/3  COS7'— cos/S*  C037)  +  {jf'—y")  (CO87  cosa  — C0S7'  cosa) 

+  [z*  —  z")  (cosa  COSTS'  —  cosa'  cos^)  divided  by  sin  tf, 

where  6  (see  Art.  14)  is  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  the 
given  lines.  It  is  evident  that  the  perpendicular  distance  here 
foand  is  shorter  than  any  other  line  which  can  be  drawn  from 
any  point  of  the  one  plane  to  any  point  of  the  other. 

50.  To  find  the  eqitations  and  the  magnitude  of  the  shortest 
distance  letween  two  non-intersecting  lines. 

The  shortest  distance  between  two  lines  is  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  both,  which  can  be  found  as  follows:  Draw 
through  each  of  the  lines,  by  Art.  48,  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  either  of  the  parallel  planes  determined  by  Art.  49  ;  then  the 
intersection  of  the  two  planes  so  drawn  will  be  perpendicular 
to  the  parallel  planes,  and  therefore  to  the  given  lines  which 
lie  In  these  planes.  From  the  construction  it  is  evident  that 
the  line  so  determined  meets  both  the  given  lines.  Its  mag- 
nitude is  plainly  that  determined  in  the  last  article.  Calculating 
by  Art.  48  the  equation  of  a  plane  passing  through  a  line  whose 
direction-angles  are  a,  /3,  7,  and  perpendicular  to  a  plane  whose 
direction-cosines  are  proportional  to 

coB^co87-co8/8cos7',  COS7  cosa-cos7COsa',  cosa' cos)8— cosa  cosyS', 

we  find  that  the  line  sought  is  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes 

[x  -  x*)  (cosa  -  cos  tf  cosa)  +  (y  -  y)  (cosy9'  -  cos  tf  cos^) 

+  («  —  2')  (cos 7'  —  cos©  cos 7)  =  0, 

[x  -  x")  (cos  a  -  COS  tf  cos  a')  +  (y  -  y")  (cos  )8  -  cos  5  cos^S') 

+  (a  —  z")  (C087  -  cos^  COS7')  =  0. 

The  direction-cosines  of  the  shortest  distance  must  plainly  be 
proportional  to 

cos^cos7-cosy9cos7',  cos7'cosa-coS7COsa',  cosa' cos^— cosa  cos^, 

THE  SIX  COORDINATES  OF  A  LINE. 

51.  A  line  is  determined  either  by  means  of  two  points 
on  the  line,  or  by  means  of  two  planes  through  the  line.     Take 
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as  coordinates  of  the  two  points  (a,  /9,  7,  S)  and  (a',  /9',  7',  S') ; 
and  for  the  equations  of  the  two  planes  Ax  -\^  By -\-  Cz -V  Dw  =  0, 
A'x-\'B'y-\-  C'z-\-iyw  —  Qi  then,  observing  that  each  of  the 
planes  passes  through  each  of  the  points,  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  we  have 

AU'-A'DiBD^BD'.Cn-C'D'.BG'-B'CiCA^C'AiAB'-A'B 
=  H-  /S 7  :  7a'-  7a  :  ogS' -  a'^S  :  aS'-  a'S  :  /9S'- /8'8  :  7S'-  7'S ; 
80  that  each  of  these  sets  of  ratios  may  be  represented  by 

a\b  :  c  :fig  :  A, 
and  it  is  moreover  clear  that  we  have  identically 

af-\-  hg'\'ch^  0. 

The  SIX  quantities  (a,  i,  c,/,  g^  A),  satisfying  the  last-mentioned 

equation,  determine  the  line  in  question,  and  are  said  to  be  the 

''^six  coordinates"  thereof:    we  are  concerned  only  with  their 

ratios,   which   ratios,   in  virtue  of  the  homogeneous  equation 

/i/+Zy  +  cA  =  0,   are  connected  by  a  single  equation,  so  that 

the  number  of  independent  parameters  is  =  4 ;  and,  as  already 

seen,  a  right  line  depends  upon  four  parameters. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  taking  the  equations  of  the  line 

to  be 

Ax  -\-By  -\-Cz  +  Dw  =  0, 

A'x  J^B'y+C'Z'\'  B'w  =  0, 

if  from  these  equations  we  successively  eliminate  Xj  y,  «,  to, 

we  obtain 

hy  —  gz -^  aw  ^  0^ 

—  Jix      .   +fz  +  Ju?  =  0, 
g^-fy      •  +CM?  =  0, 

—  dx-^hy  —  cz       .   =  0 ; 

so  that  the  line,  the  six  coordinates  of  which  are  (a,  J,  c,^  (7,  /<)-, 

is  the  common  intersection  of  the  four  planes  represented  by 
these  equations  respectively. 

52.   Two  lines,  the  six  coordinates  of  which  are  (a,  6,  c,/,^,  A) 
and  (a,  h\  c\f\  g\  A'),  will  intersect  if 

af  +  hg  +  cK  +fa  +  gV  +  he  =  0. 
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53.  We  may  to  the  universal  equation  af-\-  bg-Vch^O  join 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  homogeneous  equations  between  the 
six  coordinates  (a,  J,  c^f^g^  h)  of  a  line.  We  have  thus  (1)  a 
triply  Infinite  system  of  lines ;  for  instance,  the  system  of  lines 
all  meeting  one  and  the  same  given  line;  or  again,  the  lines 
all  touching  one  and  the  same  surface.  (2)  A  doubly  infinite 
series  of  lines ;  for  instance,  the  system  of  normals  to  a  given 
surface.  (3)  A  singly  infinite  system  of  lines :  such  a  system 
forms  a  ruled  surface;  which  may  be  either  a  developable 
surface  (torse),  or  a  skew  surface  (scroll).  (4)  A  system  com- 
posed of  a  determinate  number  of  lines. 

As  an  Illustration  of  the  last  case,  let  It  be  required  to  find 
the  lines  which  meet  each  of  four  given  lines.  Let  the  six 
coordinates  of  the  given  lines  be  (a„  i„  c,^/>,<?i)  A,),  (a^,  ...), 
(«„...)>(«4j-..)j  and  those  of  a  line  meeting  them  («,  JjC,^y,  A); 
then  we  have  the  four  equations 

ffl^gfi  +  \c  +  a/+  h^  -f  cfi  =  0, 
f/i-\-gJ^^Kc^aJ-\\qA-cJi^O, 

serving  to  express,  say  a,  i,  c,  /  linearly  in  terms  of  g^  h : 
substituting  these  values  in  the  universal  equation  af+  bg-^-ch^O 
we  have  a  quadric  equation  In  {g^  h) ;  and  corresponding  to  each 
root  thereof  we  have  a  single  set  of  values  (a,  6,  c,/,  g^  h) ;  that 
is  there  are  t^vo  lines  satisfying  the  required  conditions. 
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54.  We  add  as  an  appendix  to  the  preceding  chapters  some 
properties  of  tetrahedra  which,  though  not  obtained  by  the 
method  of  coordinates,  are  worth  being  set  down. 

To  find  the  relation  between  the  six  lines  Joining  any  four 
points  in  a  plane. 

Let  a,  6,  c  be  the  sides  of  the  triangle  formed  by  any  three 
of  them  ABC^  and  let  rf,  e,  /  be  the  lines  joining  the  fourth 

F 
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point  D  to  tbese  three.      Let  the  angles  subtended  at  D  by 
a,  J,  c  be  a,  /3,  7 ;  then  we  have  cosa  =  co8(/8  +  7),  whence 

cos 'a  4-  cos*y8  -f  cos  7  —  2  cosa  cos^  COS7  =  1. 

This   relation   will  be  true  whatever  be  the   position   of  D^ 
either  within  or  without  the  triangle  ABC.    But 

cosa=— ^^^-,   cos^=— ^^— ,  C0S7 ^^- . 

Substituting  these  values  and  reducing,  we  find  for  the  required 
relation 

a»(e?-0  (^"-Z")  +  *"(«' -r;  {e'-  d')  +  <?[f-d')  [f-e') 
+  a»d'(a"-6«-c*)  +  JV(ft»-c*-a*)H.cy(c«-a«-&«)+a*JV  =  0. 

55.  To  express  the  volume  of  a  tetrahedron  in  terms  of  its 
six  edges. 

Let  the  sides  of  a  triangle  formed  bj  any  face  ABC  be 
a,  b^  c]  the  perpendicular  on  that  face  from  the  remaining 
vertex  be  p^  and  the  distances  of  the  foot  of  that  perpendicular 
from  Aj  jB,  C  be  df',  e',  /'.  Then  a,  6,  c,  d\  e\f'  are  connected 
by  the  relation  given  in  the  last  article.  But  if  rf,  e,  /  be  the 
remaining  edges  rf*  =  rf'*  +^*,  €*  =  e'*  +^",  /* = /'*  i-p* ;  whence 
<Z"-  e*  =  d'*'-e^j  &c.,  and  putting  in  these  values,  we  get 

^  2^=/  {2a'b'  +  2JV  +  2cV  -  a*  -  i*  -  c*), 

where  -F  is  the  quantity  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation 
in  the  last  article.  Now  the  quantity  multiplying  p*  is  16  times 
the  square  of  the  area  of  the  triangle  ABC^  and  since  p 
multiplied  by  this  area  is  three  times  the  volume  of  the 
pyramid,  we  have  i^=  — 144F*. 

56.  To  find  the  relation  between  the  six  arcs  joining  four 
points  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

We  proceed  precisely  as  in  Art.  54,  only  substituting  for 
the  formulae  there  used  the  corresponding  formulae  for  spherical 
triangles,  and  if  a,  ^8,  7,  8,  e,  0  represent  .the  cosines  of  the  six 
arcs  in  question,  we  get 

a*+i9'+7*  +  S-+e«-»-<^*-a*S*-/SV-7V+2a/3Se+2/9760+27a«0 

-  2oLPy  -  2a£(^  -  2)880  -  2785  =  1 . 
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This  relation  may  be  otherwise  proved  as  follows:  Let  the 
direction-cosines  of  the  radii  to  the  four  points  be 

cosa^  cos)3,  cos  7, 

cosa,  COSTS',  COS7', 

cosa",  cos)8",  COS7", 

cosa  J  cosp  ,  cosy  . 

Now  from  this  matrix  we  can  form  (by  the  method  of  Lessons 
on  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  25)  a  determinant  which  shall  vanish 
identically,  and  which  (substituting  cos*  a  +  cos*  P  +  cos"  7  =  1 1 
cosa  cosa'  +  cos^S  costs'  +  C0S7  C0S7'  =  cosa&,  &c,)  is 

1,  cosa6,  cosac,  cosoJ  I 

cos^,       1,  cosic,  co^hd 

cos  ca,  COSC&,       1,  cosc^ 

cos{fa,  cos^,  coscfc,  1      1  =  0, 

which  expanded  has  the  value  written  above. 

57.  To  find  the  radius  of  the  sphere  circumscribing  a  tetra- 
hedron. 

Since  any  side  a  of  the  tetrahedron  is  the  chord  of  the  arc 

whose  cosine  is  a,  we  have  a  =  1  —  — , ,  with  similar  expressions 

^r 

for  P^  7,  &c. ;   and  making  these  substitutions,  the  formula  of 

the  last  example  becomes 

F      2a^d^Ve^  +  2aVcy*  +  2c^fa^d^  ^  a'd*  -  ftV  -  c*/* 
whence  if  ad+be-^-  cf='  2/S,. 

The  reader  may  exercise  himself  in  proving  that  the  shortest 
distance  between  two  opposite  sides  of  the  tetrahedron  is  equal 
to  six  times  the  volume  divided  by  the  product  of  those  sides 
multiplied  by  the  sine  of  their  angle  of  inclination  to  each  other, 
which  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  sides  by  the  help  of 
the  relation  2ad  cos  0  =  &*  +  e*  -  c'  -/^ 


(    36    ) 


CHAPTER  IV- 

•PROPERTIES   COMMON   TO   ALL    SURFACES   OF   THE 

SECOND  DEOREE. 

58.  We  shall  write  the  general  equation  of  the  second 
degree 

(a,  J,  c,  J,/,  .7,  A,  ?,  w,  n)  (a?,  y^  «,  I)'  =  0 

or  aa;'  +  6^  +  0^"  +  ^?+  2/y«  4  2^2?a?  +  2hxy  4  Sir  +  27?iy  4  ^nz  =  0. 

This  equation  contains  ten  terms,  and  since  its  signification  \& 

not  altered,  if  by  division  we  make  one  of  the  coefficients  unity y^ 

it   appears  that  nine  conditions   are  sufficient  to  determine  a 

surface  of  the  second  degree,  or,  as  we  shall  call  it  for.  shortness, 

a  quadric\  surface.     Thus  if  we  are   given  nine  points  on  the 

surface,  by  substituting  successively  the  coordinates  of  each  in 

the  general  equation,  we    obtain    nine    equations    which    are 

he 
sufficient  to  determme  the  nine  unknown  quantities  - ,  -  ,  &c. 

And  in  like  manner  the  number  of  conditions  necessary  to 
determine  a  surface  of  the  9i^^  degree  is  one  less  than  the  number 
of  terms  in  the  general  equation; 

The  equation  of  a  quadric  may  also  (see  Art.  38)  be  ex- 
pressed as  a  homogeneous  function  of  the  equations  of  four 
given  planes  a;,  y,  «,  w. 

(a,  J,  c,  d^f^  g,  A,  ?,  tw,  n)  (a?,  y^  z^  wf  = 

or  ao^-\hy^-\-c^'\-dv?\'lfyz-\-2gzx-\ihxy-\-ilxw-\^ 2inyio-\-2nzio  =  0. 

For  the  mne  independent  constants  in  the  equation  last  written 
may  be  so  determined  that  the  surface  shall  pass  through  nine 

*  The  reader  will  compare  the  conesponding  discussion  of  the  equation  of  the 
second  degree  {ConicSf  Chap,  x.)  and  obsenre  the  identity  of  the  methods  now  pursued, 
and  of  many  of  the  results  obtained.  • 

t  In  the  Treatise  on  Solid  Geometry  by  Messrs.  Fxost  and  Wolstenholme,  surfaces 
of  the  second  degree  are  called  conicoids. 
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given  points,  and  therefore  may  coincide  with  any  given  qaadric. 
In  like  manner  (see  ConicSj  Art.  69)  any  ordinary  x,  y,  z  equa- 
tions may  be  made  homogeneous  by  the  introduction  of  the 
linear  unit  (which  we  shall  call  to) }  and  we  shall  frequently 
employ  equations  written  in  this  form  for  the  sake  of  greater 
symmetry  in  the  results.  We  shall^  however,  for  simplicity  com- 
mence with  x^  tfj  z  coordinates. 

59.  The  coordinates  are  transformed  to  any  parallel  axes 
drawn  through  a  point  x'lfz  ^  by  writing  a?  +  a?',  y-^y^  ^  +  z 
for  «,  y,  z  respectively  (Art.  16).  The  result  of  this  substitu- 
tion will  be  that  the  coefficients  of  the  highest  powers  of  the 
variables  (a,  J,  c,  /,  g^  h)  wiU  remain  unaltered,  that  the  new 
absolute  term  will  be  U'  (where  U*  is  the  result  of  substituting 
Xy  y\  z  for  a;,  y,  z  in  the  given  equation),  that  the  new  coeflS- 

dU*  ^-  ^  *  ' 
cient  of  x  will  be   2  [ax'  +  hy  -f  gz'  +  Z)  or  --rr  ,   and  in  like 

manner  that  the  new  coefficients  of  y  and  z  will  be  --7-^   and 

-  ,T-     We  shall  find  it   convenient  to  use   the   abbreviations 

T7      TT      TTC       ^^      ^^      d^ 

^-^-^^^""'Tx^Ty^l^^ 

60.  We  can  transform  the  general  equation  to  polar  coor- 
dinates by  writing  x  =  Xp,  y  =  /*/>,  z^vp  (where,  if  the  axes 
be  rectangular,  X,  /i^  v  are  equal  to  cosa,  cos/8,  C0S7  respec- 
tively, and  if  they  are  oblique  (see  note,  p.  7)  X,  fij  v  are  still 
quantities  depending  only  on  the  angles  the  line  makes  with 
the  axes)  when  the  equation  becomes 

/>*  (aX"  +  bfji!"  +  cv*  +  2ffjiv  +  2gv\  +  2AX/x) 

+  2p  (ZX -\-mfi-\-nv)+d^O. 

This  being  a  quadratic  gives  two  values  for  the  length  of  the 
radius  vector  corresponding  to  any  given  direction;  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  was  proved  (Art.  23),  viz.  that  every  right 
line  meets  a  qaadric  in  two  points. 

61.  Let  us  consider  first  the  case  where  the  origin  is  on  the- 
surface  (and  therefore  <?=0),  in  which  case  one  of  the  roots  of 
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the  above  quadratic  is  p  =  0  ;  and  let  as  seek  the  condition  that 

the  radius  vector  should  touch  the  surface  at  the  origin.     In 

this  case  obviously  the  second  root  of  the  quadratic  will  also 

vanish,  and  the  required  condition  is  therefore  l\  +  mfi  +  nv  =  0. 

If  we  multiply  by  p  and  replace  X/>,  fip^  vp  by  a;,  y,  «,  this 

becojnes 

Ix-hmy-hnz  —  Oj 

and  evidently  expresses  that  the  radius  vector  lies  in  a  certain 
fixed  plane.  And  since  \  fi^  v  are  subject  to  no  restriction  but 
that  already  written,  every  radius  vector  through  the  origin 
drawn  in  this  plane  touches  the  surface. 

Hence  we  learn  that  at  a  given  point  oa  a  quadric  an  in- 
finity of  tangent  lines  can  be  drawn,  that  these  lie  all  in  one 
plane  which  is  called  the  tangent  plane  at  that  point ;  and  that 
if  the  equation  of  the  surface  be  written  in  the  form  w,  +  w^  =  0, 
then  t^^  =  0  is  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  the  origin. 

* 

62.  We  can  find  by  transformation  of  coordinates  the  equa- 
tion of  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  x'y'z'  on  the  surface. 
For  when  we  ti'ansform  to  this  point  as  origin,  the  absolute  term 
vanishes,  and  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  is  (Art.  59) 

or,  transforming  back  to  the  old  axes, 

{x  -  x-)  u,'+{i/-  y')  u;  +  (« -  Z-)  u; = 0. 

This  may  be  written  in  a  more  symmetrical  form  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  linear  unit  w^  when,  since  U  is  now  a  homo- 
geneous function,  and  since  xyz'io  is  to  satisfy  the  equation  of 
the  surface,  we  have 

Adding  this  to  the  equation  last  found,  we  have  the  equation 
of  the  tangent  plane  in  the  form 

xu;-\-yu;^zu;^rwu;^0] 

or,  writing  at  fall  length, 

X  [ax'  •^hy'Jtgz-\'1)-\-y  [hx  +  ly  -\-fz  +  m) 

+  « [3^  -^fy  +  <^z'  +  w)  +  tc'  -f  my'  +  ««'  +  rf=  0. 
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This  eqaation,  it  will  be  observed,  is  symmetrical  between  xyz 
and  xyz\  and  may  likewise  be  written 

63.    To  find  the  point  of  contact  of  a  tangent  line  or  plane 
drawn  through  a  given  point  x'l/z  not  on  the  surface. 

The  equation  last  found  expresses  a  relation  between  ocyzm^ 
the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  the  tangent  plane,  and  x'yz'to 
its  point  of  contact ;  and  since  now  we  wish  to  indicate  that  the 
former  coordinates  are  given  and  the  latter  sought,  we  have 
only  to  remove  the  accents  from  the  latter  and  accentuate  the 
former  coordinates,  when  we  find  that  the  point  of  contact  must 
lie  in  the  plane 

xu;-vyu;-\-zu;+wu;='b, 

which  is  called  the  polar  plane  of  the  given  point.  Since  the 
point  of  contact  need  satisfy  no  other  condition,  the  tangent 
plane  at  any  of  the  points  where  the  polar  plane  meets  the 
surface  will  pass  through  the  given  point ;  and  the  line  joining 
that  point  of  contact  to  the  given  point  will  be  a  tangent  line 
to  the  surface.  If  all  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  polar 
plane  and  the  surface  be  joined  to  the  given  point,  we  shall 
have  all  the  lines  which  can  be  drawn  through  that  point  to 
touch  the  surface,  and  the  assemblage  of  these  lines  forms  what 
is  called  the  tangent  cone  through  the  given  point. 

N.B.  In  general  a  surface  generated  by  right  lines  which 
all  pass  through  the  same  point  is  called  a  oone^  and  the  point 
through  which  the  lines  pass  is  called  its  vertex,  A  cylinder 
(see  p.  15)  is  the  limiting  case  of  a  cone  when  the  vertex  is 
infinitely  distant. 

64.   The  polar  plane   may  be  also  defined  as  the  locus  of 

harmonic  means  of  radii  passing  through  the  pole.     In  fact,  let 

us  examine  the  locus  of  points  of  harmonic  section   of  radii 

passing  throligh  the  origin ;  then  if  p',  p"  be  the  roots  of  the 

quadratic  of  Art.  60,  and  p  the  radius  vector  of  the  locus,  we 

are  to  have  « 

2  _  1        1  __     2(\?4At7n  +  vn) 

p      p       p  a 
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or,  retumiDg  iox^y^  z  coordinates, 

he  +  my  +  Wj?  +  rf  =  0  J 

but  this  is  the  polar  plane  of  the  origin,  as  may  be  seen  by 
making  x\  y\  «'  all  =  0  in  the  equation  written  in  full  (Art.  62). 
From  this  definition  of  the  polar  plane,  it  is  evident  that  if 
a  section  of  a  surface  be  made  by  a  plane  passing  through  any 
point,  the  polar  of  that  point  with  regard  to  the  section  will 
be  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  section  with  the  polar  plane 
of  the  given  point.  For  the  locus  of  harmonic  means  of  all 
radii  passing  through  the  point  must  include  the  locus  of 
harmonic  means  of  the  radii  which  lie  in  the  plane  of  section. 

65.  If  the  polar  plane  of  any  point  A  pass  through  J?,  then 
the  polar  plane  of  B  will  pass  through  A. 

For  since  the  equation  of  the  polar  plane  is  symmetrical 
with  respect  to  xyz^  ^yz\  we  get  the  same  result  whether  we 
substitute  the  coordinates  of  the  second  point  in  the  equation 
of  the  polar  plane  of  the  first,  or  vice  verad. 

The  intersection  of  the  polar  planes  of  A  and  of  B  will  be 
a  line  which  we  shall  call  the  polar  line,  with  respect  to  the 
surface,  of  the  line  AB.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  polar  line 
of  the  line  AB  is  the  locus  of  the  poles  of  all  planes  which 
can  be  drawn  through  the  line  AB, 

« 

66.  If  in  the  original  equation  we  had  not  only  rf=0,  but 
also  Z,  7/2,  n  each  =  0,  then  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane 
at  the  origin,  found  (Art.  61),  becomes  illusory  since  every  term 
vanishes;  and  no  single  plane  can  be  called  the  tangent  plane 
at  the  origin.  In  fact  the  coefficient  of  p  (Art.  60)  vanishes 
whatever  be  the  direction  of  p,  and  therefore  every  line  drawn 
through  the  origin  meets  the  surface  in  t^o  consecutive  points, 
and  the  origin  is  said  to  be  a  double  point  on  the  surface.    . 

In  the  present  case,  the  equation  denotes  a  cone  whose 
vertex  is  the  origin,  as  in  fact  does  every  homogeneous  equation 
in  a?,  y,  z..  For  if  such  an  equation  be  satisfied  by  any  co- 
ordinates a;',  y,  ;%',  it  will  also  be  satisfied  by  the  coordinates 
Jcx'^  1ey\  kz'  (where  k  is  any  constant),  that  is  to  say,  by  the  co- 
ordinates of  every  point  on  the  line  joining  xyz  to  the  origin. 
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This  line  tben  lies  wholly  in  the  surface,  which  must  therefore 
consist  of  a  series  of  right  lines  drawn  through  the  origin. 

The  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  of  the  cone 
now  under  consideration  may  be  written  in  either  of  the  forms 

The  former  form  (wanting  an  absolute  term)  shews  that  the 
tan^^ent  plane  at  every  point  on  the  cone  passes  through  the 
origin;  the  latter  form  shews  that  the  tangent  plane  at  any 
point  x'yz  touches  the  surface  at  every  point  of  the  line  joining 
xyz'  to  the  vertex;  for  the  equation  will  represent  the  same 
plane  if  we  substitute.  4a;',  Ay',  kz*  for  a;',  y\  z\ 

When  the  point  xy'z  is  not  on  the  surface,  the  equation  we 
have  been  last  discussing  represents  the  polar  of  that  point,  and 
it  appears  in  like  manner  that  the  polar  plane  of  every  point 
passes  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  and  also  that  all  points 
which  lie  on  the  same  line  passing  through  the  vertex  of  a  cone 
have  the  same  polar  plane. 

To  find  the  polar  plane  of  any  point  with  regard  to  a  cone 
we  need  only  take  any  section  through  that  point,  and  take 
the  polar  line  of  the  point  with  regard  to  that  section ;  then 
"the  plane  joining  this  polar  line  to  the  vertex  will  be  the  polar 
plane  required.  For  it  was  proved  (Art.  64)  that  the  polar 
plane  must  contain  the  polar  line,  and  it  is  now  proved  that  the 
polar  plane  must  contain  the  vertex. 

67.  We  can  easily  find  the  condition  that  the  general  equa- 
tion* of  the  second  degree  should  represent  a  cone.  For  if  it 
^oes  it  will  be  possible  by  transformation  of  coordinates  to 
make  the  new  Z,  wz,  n,  c?  vanish.  The  coordinates  of  the  new 
\ertex  must  therefore  (Art.  59)  satisfy  the  conditions 

which  last  combined  with  the  others  is  equivalent  to  ?7/  =  0. 
And  if  we  eliminate  x\  y\  z'  from  the  four  equations 

ax  +  hy  +  gz  -f   Z  =  0, 

hx  +  hy  4-  fz  -f  w?  =  0, 

fjx  -\-fy  -f  r^'  -I-  n  =  0, 

Jx  +  v^y  4-  nz  4-  J  =  0, 
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vre-  (^tain  the  required  condition  in  the  form  of  the  determinant 


«,  X,  ff,- 1 

A,  b,f,  m 

ffi  />   c,   n 

I J  'tHj  n^  d 

=  0, 

•which,  written  at  full  length,  is 

ahc^  +  2d^«  +  ibgnl  +  26him  +  '2«g^  -  JcP  ->xi^*  -'eii^''  -  adf* 

We  shall  often  write  this  equation  A  =  0,  and  (as  in  Conicsj 
p.  148)  shall  call  A  the  discriminatit  of  the  given  quadric. 

It  will  he  found  convenient  hereafter  to  use  the  abbreviations 
A,  Bj  (7,  i),  2F^  2Gj  2E,  2i,  2if,  2iV,  to  denote  the  differential 
coefficients  of  A  taken  with  respect  to  a,  &,  c,  &c.    Thus 

A  =  bed  +  2/?wn  —  Jn*  —  cm*  —  c^, 
B=<x[a  •{■2ffnl  -  cP    —an**  —  rfi^*, 
(7=  doJ  +  2A/m  -  aw'  -  JP  -  rfA*, 
i)=a&c  +2;?7A  -a/"  -J/  -  ch% 
F==amn  +  dffh    ^adf+fP  —hnl  —  glm^ 
0  =  hnl  -I-  dhf   -  JdJ^r  +gm*  — /<fw  —  Amw, 
11=  elm  -I-  6?^    —  cc?A  +  hn*  —gmn  —fnl^ 
L^hgn  +chm   —bcl  H-  ?/'  -  A/n  —  gfiri'i 
M  =  cA^  +  afn    —  caw  4-  w^y^  "fg^    "g^^^ 
N=:  afm  +  bgl    —  aJn  4-  wA"  —  ghm  —  A/7. 

68.  Let  us  return  now  to  the  quadratic  of  Art.  60,  in  which 
d  is  not  supposed  to  vanish,  and  let  us  examine  the  condition 
that  the  radius  vector  should  be  bisected  at  the  origin.  It  is 
obviously  necessary  and  sufficient  that  the  coefficient  of  p  in 
that  quadratic  should  vanish,  since  we  should  then  get  for  p 
values  equal  with  opposite  signs.  The  condition  required 
then  is 

l\  +  mfi  4  wv  =  0, 

which  multiplied  by  p  shews  that  the  radius  vector  must  lie  in 
the  plane  Ix-^my  +  nz^^  0.  Hence  (Art.  64)  every  right  line 
drawn  through  the  origin  in  a  plane  parallel  to  its  polar  plane 
is  bisected  at  the  origin. 
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69.  If,  however,  we  bad  Z  =  0,  w  =  0,  n  =  0,  then  every  line 
drawn  through  the  origin  would  be  bisected  and  the  origin 
would  be  called  the  centre  of  the  surface.  Every  qiiadrtc  has 
in  general  one  and  but  one  centre.  For  if  we  seek  by  trans- 
formation of  coordinates  to  make  the  new  l^m^n  =  0,  we  obtain 
three  equations,  viz. 

Z7/  =  0,   or  aa;'  + Ay +  5^^?'  +Z  =0,,     ,     -. 

Z7;  =  0,   or  hx-^by  -{-fz    +in=0, 

U^  =  0,  or  gx  •\-fy'  +  cz'  +  n  =  0, 

which  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  three  unknowns  a;',  y',  z. 

The  resulting  values  are  as'  =  -^ ,  ^'  ~  7)  '  ^'  ~  75 '  ^^^^^  -^j  ^U 

Nj  D.  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  4ho  Iftot  article^  ^/, 

If,  however,   D  =  0  the   coordinates   of  the  centre  become 
infinite  and  the  surface  has  no  finite  centre.     If  we  write  the 
original   equation   u^  +  w,  +  m^^  =  0,  it  is  evident  that  D  is  the 
discriminant  of  m^.* 

70.    To  find  the  locus  of  the  middle  points  of  chords  parallel 

7-      ^      y      ^ 
to  a  given  line  —  =  ^  =  -  .  .    ,  *  , 

^  \        fJ,         V 

If  we  transform  the  equation  to  any  point  on  the  locus  as 
origin,  the  new  Z,  w,  n  must  fulfil  the  condition  (Art.  68) 
ZX.  +  m/A  +  7iK  =  0,  and  therefore  (Art.  59)  the  equation  of  the 
locus  is 

This  denotes  a  plane  through  the  intersection  of  the  planes 
C7j,   ?7^,   ?7^,  that  is  to  say,  through  the  centre  of  the  surface. 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  numerators  of  these  fractions  might  vanish  at  the  same 
time  with  the  denominator,  in  which  case  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  would  become 
Indeterminate,  and  the  surface  would  have  an  infinity  of  centres.  Thus  if  the  three 
planes  L\,  U^  t\  all  pass  through  the  same  line,  any  point  on  this  line  will  be  a 
centre.    The  conditions  that  this  should  be  the  case  may  be  written 

«»  A»  i7j    ^   I 
h,  by  f^  m  \ 

the  notation  indicating  that  all  the  four  determinants  must  =  0,  which  are  got  by 
erasing  any  of  the  vertical  lin^.  We  shall  reserve  the  fuller  discussion  of  these 
ca-ics  for  the  next  chapter. 
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which  expanded  gives  a  cubic  for  the  determination  of  i,  viz. 
F  •^k'{a  +  b  +  c)  +k{bc  +  ca  +  ah-f.-(f  -  W) 

And  the  three  values  hence  found  for  k  being  successively 
substituted  in  the  preceding  equations  enable  us  to  determine 
the  con'esponding  values  of  X,  /*,  v.  Hence  a  quadric  has 
in  general  three  principal  diametral  planes^  the  three  diameters 
perpendicular  to  which  are  called  the  axes  of  the  surface.  W& 
shall  discuss  this  equation  more  fuUj  in  the  next  chapter. 

Ex.  To  find  the  principal  planes  of 

7x^  +.  6y«  +  hz^  -  \xy  -4^z  =  6^ 
The  cubic  for  A  is 

jy»  _  18^-2  +  99ifc  -  162  =  0,, 

whose  roots  are  3,  6,  9.    Now  our  three  equations  ore 

7\-2fi  =  i\,  -2\  +  Qfi-2v  =  Icfi,  -  2^  +  6v  =  lev. 

If  in  these  we  substitute  ^  =  3,  we  find  2X  =  /*  =  j/.  Multiplying  by  p,  and  sub-, 
stituting  X  for  X/o,  Ac,  we  get  for  the  equations  of  one  of  the  axes'  2x  =  y  =  «.  And 
the  plane  drawn  through  the  origin  (which  is  the  centre),  perpendicular  to  this  line> 
j^  X  +  2^  +  2^  =  0,.  In  like  manner  the  other  two  principal  planes  are  2x  —  2^  +  «  =  0, 
2j;  +  y  -  22:  =  O.'^ 

73.  The  sections  of  a  quadric  by  parallel  planes  are  similar 
to  each  other. 

Since  any  plane  may  be  taken  for  the  plane  of  xy^  it  is 
sufficient  to  consider  the  section  made  by  it,  which  is  found 
by  putting  «  =  0  in  the  equation  of  the  surface.  But  the  section 
by  any  parallel  plane  is  found  by  transforming  the  equation 
to  parallel  axes  through  any  new  origin,  and  then  making  2  =  0. 

If  we  retain  the  planes  yz  and  zx^  and  transfer  the  plane 
xy  parallel  to  itself,  the  section  by  this  plane  is  got  at  once 
by  writing  «  =  c  in  the  equation  of  the  surface,  since  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  the  same  thing  whether  we  write  z  +  c  for  ;?,  and 
then  make  z  —  0^  or  whether  we  write  at  once  z  =  c. 


*  If  U  denote  the  terms  of  highest  degree  in  the  equation,  and  S  denote 
i^-P)a^  +  {ca-ff^)y^  +  {ab-?i^)z^  +  2{ffk-af)yz  +  2{hf-bg)zx-^2U9-oh)anf, 

Ifhen  the  equation  of  the  three  principal  planes,  the  centre  being  origin,  is  denoted 
\y  the  determinant 

r^    T'    7' 
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And  since  the  coefficients  of  ar",  a?y,  and  y"  are  unaltered  by 
this  transformation,  the  curves  are  similar. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  algebraically^  that  the  locus  of  centres 
of  parallel  sections  is  the  diameter  conjugate  to  their  plane, 
as  is  geometrically  evident. 

74.    If  p',   p"  be  the   roots   of  the  quadratic  of  Art.  60, 
their  product  pp*  is  =  J  divided  by  the  coefficient  of  p*.     But 
if  we  transform  to  parallel  axes,  and  consider  a  radius  vector 
drawn  parallel  to  the  first  direction,  the  coefficient  of  p*  remains 
unchanged,    and    the   product    Is   proportional   to   the  new  d. 
Hence  if  through  two  given  points  A^  5,  any  parallel  chords  be 
drawn  meeting  the  surface  in  points  jR,  -B';    S,  S",    then  the 
products  RA.AR\  SB.B8'  are  to  each  other  in   a   constant 
ratio,  namely,  V  :  U"   where   U\  U"  are  the  results  of  sub- 
stituting the  coordinates  of  A  and  of  B  in  the  given  equation. 

75.  We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  shewing  how  the 
theorems  already  deduced  from  the  discussion  of  jines  passing 
through  the  origin  might  have  been  derived  by  a  more  general^ 
process,  such  as  that  employed  {Conies^  Art.  91).  For  sym- 
nietry  we  use  homogeneous  equations  with  four  variables. 

To  find  the  points  where  a  given  quadric  is  met  hy  the  line 
joining  two  given  points  xyzw\  x"y'z"w\ 

Let  us  take  as  our  unknown  quantity  the  ratio  \ :  /a,  in  which 
the  joining  line  is  cut  at  the  point  where  it  meets  the  quadric, 
then  (Art.  8;  the  coordina1;ps  of  that  point  are  proportional  to 

fix' -I-  Xa;",  fiy'  +  xy ,  fiz'  +  \z\  fiw  +  \w' ; 
and  if  we  substitute  these  values  in  the  equation  of  the  surface, 
we  get  for  the  determination  of  X  :  /a,  a  quadratic 

fi*U'-^\fiP+\^U"  =  0. 

The  coefficients  of  \"  and  /a*  are  easily  seen  to  be  the  results 
of  substituting  in  the  equation  of  the  surface  the  coordinates 
of  each  of  the  points,  while  the  coefficient  of  \fi  may  be  seen 
(by  Taylor's  theorem,  or  otherwise)  to  be  capable  of  being 
written  in  either  of  the  forms 

x'  u;'  +  y'  u;' + z'  u;' + w'  u:\ 

or  x"  U;  +  y"  U!  +  z"  U;  +  w"  U'. 


./ 
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Having  found  from  this  qnadratic  the  values  of  \  :  fi,  sub- 
stituting  each  of  them  in  the   expressions  — ,  &c.,  we 

A.  +  )Lt 

find  the  coordinates  of  the  points  where  the  quadric  is  met  by 
the  given  line. 

76.  If  x'y'z'w'  be  on  the  surface,  then  U'  =  0,  and  one  of 
the  roots  of  the  last  quadratic  is  X  =  0,  which  corresponds  to 
the  point  xyzw\  as  evidently  oujght  to  be  the  case.  In  order 
that  the  second  root  should  also  be  X  =  0,  we  must  have  P=  0. 
If  then  the  line  joining  xyzw  to  x'*y"z"w"  touch  the  surface 
at  the  former  point,  the  coordinates  of  the  latter  must  satisfy 
the  equation 

xu;^yu;^zu;  +  wu;=o, 

and  since  x"y"z"w"  may  be  any  point  on  any  tangent  line 
through  x'yz'w\  it  follows  that  every  such  tangent  lies  in  the 
plane  whose  equation  has  been  just  written. 

77.  lixy'zw  be  not  on  the  surface,  and  yet  the  relation 
P=0  be  satisfied,  the  quadratic  of  Art.  75  takes  the  form 
fjL^U'  -]■  X'?7"  =  0,  which  gives  values  of  X  :  /a,  equal  with  op- 
posite signs.  Hence  the  line  joining  the  given  points  is  cut  by 
the  surface  externally  and  internally  in  the  same  ratio ;  that  is 
to  say,  is  cut  harmonically.  It  follows  then  that  the  locus  of 
points  of  harmonic  section  of  radii  drawn  through  xy'z'w'  is 
the  polar  plane 

xu;^yu;-vzu;^jou;=o. 

78.  In  general  if  the  line  joining  the  two  points  touch 
the  surface,  the  quadratic  of  Art.  75  must  have  equal  roots, 
and  the  coordinates  of  the  two  points  must  be  connected  by 
the  relation  4Z7'Z7"  =  P'.  If  the  point  xyzw  be  fixed,  tliis 
relation  ought  to  be  fulfilled  if  the  other  point  lie  on  any  of 
the  tangent  lines  which  can  be  drawn  through  it.  Hence  the 
cone  generated  by  all  these  tangent  lines  will  have  for  its 
equation  4Z7f7'  =  P",  where 

p=xu;^yu;^rzu;-^wu;. 

Ex.  To  fiml  the  equation  of  the  tangent  cone  from  the  point  x'y'z'  to  tlic  sfurfaco 

a^         £»2         ^2  ^  ^^2  ^2  ^.2  J  \Qi         IJI         c'  J         \  (l^  0'  c  J 
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79.  To  find  the  condition  that  the  plane  ax -\- ^y -\- ^z  +  iw 
tlhouXcL  touch  Hie  surface  given  hy  the  general  equation. 

If  a?,  y,  0,  ti7  be  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  contact, 
and  Jc  sun  indeterminate  multiplier,  we  have  (Art.  62) 

Jca^ax-^-hy+gz^-lw^    k^^hx-^hy  -^Jz -{-mw^ 

hy — gx -hjy  -^  ce  +  nwj  JcS  =  Ix  -{- my -^  nz  +  dw^ 

from  ^which  equations,  together  with  ax  +  fiy  +  yz  +  Sw  =  Oy  we 
Yia^e  to  eliminate  a;,  y,  z,  to.  Solving  for  oj,  y,  a,  w  from  these 
equations,  we  find 

Ax^k{Aa-{-Hfi-\-Oy  +  LB), 
Ay  ^k{Ea  +  B^  +  Fy  +ifS), 
Az=k{Ga  +  Fff+0/+NS), 
Aw  =  k{La  +Mfi+Ny  +  DB)* 

where  -4,  B,  0,  &c.  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  Art.  67. 
Substituting  these  values  in  aa;  +  ^y  +  72?  +  w  =  0,  we  get 

Aa^  +  B^+OZ  +  DS" 

+  2Ffiy  +  ^Gya  +  2Hafi  +  2LaB-\-2MfiB  +  2Nyh=:^0y 

which  is  the  required  relation. 

This  condition  may  also  be  written 

a,  ^,  7,  S 


a,  a,  A,  g^  I 

A  A,  J,  /,  m 

7j  9^  /j  «j   ^ 

o,    Ij  fnj  71,   d 


=  0. 


80.  The  condition  that  the  surface  should  be  touched  by 
any  line 

ax  +  fiy+yz  +  Sw^Oj  a'a;  + /8'y  +  7 «  +  S'«>  =^ 0, 

is  found  by  eliminating  two  of  the  variables  between  the  equa- 
tions of  the  line  and  that  of  the  quadric,  and  forming  the  con- 
dition that  the  resulting  quadratic  should  have  equal  roots. 
The   result   contams  the    coefficients   of  the   quadric  in  the 


*  These  cquationa  also  contain  the  solation  of  the  problem  to  find  the  coordmates 

of  the  pole  of  a  given  plane. 

H 
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second  degree,  and  is  also  a  quadratic  function  of  the  deteiv 
minanta  (a/S'-ySa'),  (aV-Ya'),  &c.,  that  is,  of  the  six  CO7 
ordmates  of  the  line.  Writing  these  {aff)j  {ay%  &c.  the  result 
is  found  to  he 

2  (a&  -  A«)  {yBy  +  2^{gh^  af)  {fih')  (7S') 

+  2SAn{(aS')(7i8')-(«7)(i8S')}, 

where  the  sum  includes  all  terms  of  like  form  obtained  hj 
symmetrical  interchange  of  letters.  •  This  condition  may  also 
be  written 

a,  a',  a,  *,  g,    I 

7,  7',  9i  /j   <5j  ^ 

If  in  the  condition  of  the  last  article  we  write  a+Xa'  for 
a,  &c.,  and  then  form  the  condition  that  the  equation  in  \ 
should  have  equal  roots,  the  result  will  be  the  condition  of  this 
article  multiplied  by  the  discriminant.  For  the  two  planes 
which  can  be  drawn  through  a  given  line  to  touch  a  quadric, 
will  coincide  either  if  the  line  touches  the  quadric  or  if  the 
surface  has  a  double  point 


=  0, 


(    61    ) 


CHAPTER  V. 

GLAfiSIFIOATION  OF  QUADBIC& 

81.  Our  object  in  this  chapter  is  the  reduction  of  the 
general  equation  of  the  second  degree  to  the  simplest  form 
of  nirliicb  it  is  susceptible,  and  the  classification  of  the  different 
surfaces  ^hich  it  is  capable  of  representing. 

Xiet  us  commence  by  supposing  the  quantity  which  we  called 
D  (Axt.  67)  tio/  to  be  =  0.  By  transforming  the  equation  to 
parallel  axes  through  the  centre,  the  coefficients  7|  m,  n  are 
made  to  vanbh,  and  the  equation  becomes 

where  d'  is  the  result  of  substituting  the  coordinates  of  the 
centre  ia  the  equation  of  the  surface.    Bemembering  that 

and  that  the  coordinates  of  .the  centre  make  27/,  U^^  U^  vanish, 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  that  u^^^  -   4  y\  (^ 

,,_  IL  +  mM-\- nN-\-  dP  _  A 
^ 5  B^ 

where  A,  Z>,  L^  M^  N  have  the  same  meaning  as  in  Art.  67. 

82.  Having  by  transformation  to  parallel  axes  made  the 
coefficients  of  Xj  y,  z  to  yanisb,  we  can  next  make  the  co* 
efficients  of  yz^  zxy  and  xy  vanish  by  changing  the  direction 
of  the  axes,  retaining  the  new  origin;  and  so  reduce  the 
equation  to  the  form 

It  is  easy  to  shew  from  Art.  17  that  we  have  constants 
enough  at  our  disposal  to  effect  this  reduction,  but  the  method 
we  shall  follow  is  the  same  as  that  adopted,  Conica^  Art.  157, 
namely,  to  prove  that  there  are  certain  functions  of  the  co- 
efficients which  remain  unaltered  when  we  transform  from  one 
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rectangular  system  to  another,  and  by  the  help  of  these  relations 
to  obtain  the  actual  values  of  the  new  a,  by  c. 

Let  us  suppose  that  by   using   the   most  general  transfor- 
mation which  is  of  the  form 

that  aa?  +  bj/*  +  02'  +  2ft/z  -f  2ffzx  +  2kx2/ 

becomes         a'x*  +  J  y*  +  c  ?  +  2/'y2  +  2gzx  +  2h'xyj 

which  we  write  for  shortness  Z7=  U.  And  if  both  systems  of 
coordinates  be  rectangular,  we  must  have 

aJ'-f/-fa"  =  i*  +  y'  +  ^^ 

which  we  write  for  shortness  8=  S.  Then  if  k  be  any  constant, 
we  must  have  U+k8='U'^k8.  And  if  the  first  side  be 
resolvable  into  factors,  so  must  also  the  second.  The  discrimi- 
nants of  U+  k8  and  of  1/+  k8  must  therefore  vanish  for  the 
same  values  ofk.      But  the  first  discriminant  is 

-  (oic  +  2;^A  -  a/*  -  iy  -  cA"). 
Equating,  then,  the  coefficients  of  the  diflferent  powers  of  k 
to  the  corresponding  coefficients  in  the  second,  we  learn  that 
if  the  equation  be  transformed  from  one  set  of  rectangular 
axes  to  another,  we  must  have 

bc  +  ca-^-ab  -/"  -/  -A*  =  b'c'  +  cW  4  a'b'  -f*-g''  -  A'*, 
abc  +  2fgk  -  a/«  -  bg^  -  cA«  =  q'b'c'  +  2fg'h'  -  a'f^  -  6^*  -  c'A'"  .♦ 

83.   The  above  three  equations  at  once  enable  us  totrans- 
ji^  ^  ^^yform  the  equation  so  that  the  new  jy  im^  ii  shall  vanish,  since 
they   determine  the  coefficients   of  the  cubic  equation  whoso 
roots  are  the  new  a,  5,  c.     This  cubic  is  then 

ta"-(a  +  i  +  c)a'»-h(6c  +  ca  +  ai-/»-j7"-A')a' 

-(aJc+2/^A-.a/'-J/-cA«)  =  0, 

------  II I     ■    ■ ' 

*  There  ia  no  difficulty  in  forming  the  corresponding  equations  for  oblique  co- 
ordinates.   We  should  then  substitute  for  3  (see  Art.  19), 

a:*  +  y'  +  2*  +  2yz  cosX  +  2zx  oos/i  +  2xy  cosv, 
and  proceeding  exactly  as  in  the  text,  we  should  form  a  cubic  in  k,  the  coefficients  of 
which  would  bear  to  each  other  ratios  unaltered  by  transformation. 

t  This  is  the  same  cubic  as  that  found,  Art.  72,  as  the  reader  will  easily  see  ought 
to  be  the  case. 
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which  may  also  be  written 

(a'  ^a){a'^  b)[a'  -c)  -/'(a-  «) "  /(«' "  *)  "  *'(«'  -  «)  -  2^*  =  <>• 
We  give  here  Cauchy'a  proof  that  the  roots  of  this  equation 

are  all  real.     The  proof  of  a  more  general  theorem,  in  which 

this  is  included,  will  be  found  in   Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra^ 

Liesson  VI. 

Let  the  cubic  be  written  in  the  form 

Let  a,  /3  be  the  values  of  a'  which  make  (a —6)  [a  -c)— /*=0, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  greater  of  these  roots  a  is  greater 
than  either  b  or  c,  and  that  the  less  root  ^  is  less  than  either.* 
Then  if  we  substitute  in  the  given  cubic  a  =  a,  it  reduces  to 

-{(a-6)/  +  2/^A+(a-c)A'}, 

and  since  the  quantity  within  the  brackets  is  a  perfect  square 
in  virtue  of  the  relation  (a  —  J)  (a  —  c)  =/*,  the  result  of  sub- 
stitution is  essentially  negative.  But  if  we  substitute  a  =l3j 
the  result  is 

which  is  also  a  perfect  square,  and  positive.  Since  then,  if 
we  substitute  a'  =  oo  ,  a  =  a,  a  =13^  a'  =  —  ao ,  the  results  are 
alternately  positive  and  negative,  the  equation  has  three  real 
roots  lying  within  the  limits  just  assigned.  The  three  roots  are 
the  coefficients  of  a;',  y',  z*  in  the  transformed  equation,  but  it  is 
of  course  arbitrary  which  shall  be  the  coefficient  of  x*  or  of  y", 
since  we  may  call  whichever  axis  we  please  the  axis  of  x. 

84.  Quadrics  are  classified  according  to  the  signs  of  the 
roots  of  the  preceding  cubic. 

I.  First,  let  all  the  roots  be  positive,  and  the  equation  can 
be  tr^nBformed  to 

*  We  may  see  this  either  by  actually  solving  the  equation,  or  by  substituting  snc- 
cesaively  a'  =  oo ,  a'  =  6,  a'  =  c,  a'  =  —  oo ,  when  we  get  results  +,  — ,  — ,  -J-,  shewing 
that  one  root  is  greater  than  6,  and  the  other  less  than  c. 

t  I  suppose  in  what  follows  that  <*'  (=  ^ » -^rt.  81 J  is  negative.    If  it  were  positive 

we  should  only  have  to  change  all  the  signs  in  the  equation.    If  it  were  =  0  the 
surface  would  represent  a  cone  (Art.  67).    * 
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The  surface  makes  real  intercepts  on  each  of  the  three  axes, 
and  if  the  intercepts  be  a,  bj  Cj  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  equation 
of  the  surface  may  be  written  in  the  form 

As  it  is  arbitrary  which  axis  we  take  for  the  axis  of  Xj  we 
suppose  the  axes  so  taken  that  a  the  intercept  on  the  axis 
of  X  may  be  the  longest,  and  c  the  intercept  on  the  axis  of  z 
may  be  the  shortest. 

The  equation  transformed  to  polar  coordinates  is. 

1       cos"  a      cos"/3      cos*  7 
p         a  0     ,       c 

which  (remembering  that  cos'a-f  cos*/8  + co3*7=l)  may  be 
written  in  either  of  the  forms 

from  which  it  is  easy   to  see  that  a  is  the  maximum  and  e 
the  minimum  value  of  the  radius  vector.     The  surface  is  con- 
sequently limited  in  every  direction,  and  is  called  an  ellipsoid.   '} 
Every  section  of  it  is*  therefore  necessarily  also  an  ellipse^ 

.   a?      n*  If 

Thus  the  section- by  any  plane  z=^h  is  —  +  ^8=1  — 3}  and  we 

shall  obviously  cease  to  have  any  real  section  when  &  is  greater 
than  c.  The  surface  therefore  lies  altogether  between  the  planes 
«  =  ±  c.     Similarly  for  the  other  axes. 

If  two  of  the  coefficients  be  equal  (for  instance,  a  ^  b)^  then 
all  Sections  by  planes  parallel  to  the  plane  of  xif  are  circles, 
and  the  surface  is  one  of  revolution  y  generated  by  the  revolution 
of  an  ellipse  round  its  axis  major  or  axis  minor,  according  as 
it  is  the  two  less  or  the  two  greater  coefficients  which  are 
equal.  These  surfaces  are  also  sometimes  called  the  prolate 
and  the  oblate  spheroid. 

If  all  three  coefficients  be  equal,  the  surface  is  a  sphere. 
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85.   n.   Secondly,  let  one  root  of  the  cubic  be  negative. 
We  may  then  write  the  equation  in  the  form 

^     }t     ^     . 
a"  ^  6»      c»      ^» 

-wrhere  a  is  supposed  greater  than  5,  and  where  the  axis  of  z 
evidently  does  not  meet  the  surface  in  real  points.  Using 
the  polar  equation 

1  _  cos*a      cos*)8      cos*7 
p  a  6  c      ' 

It  is  evident  that  the  radius  vector  meets  the  surface  or  not 
according  as  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  is  positive 
or  negative;  and  that  putting  it  =0,  (which  corresponds  to 
p  =  00 )  we  obtain  a  systeni'  of  radii  which  separate  the  diaoieters 
which  meet  the  surface  from  those  that  do  not.  We  obtain 
thus  the  equation  of  the  (zsymptotic  cone 

Sections  of  the  surface  parallel  to  the  plane  of  ocy  are  ellipses ; 
those  parallel  to  either  of  the  other  two  principal  planes  are 
hyperbolas.     The  equation  of  the  elliptic  section  by  the  plane 

« =  i  being  -i-fn=H-;?>  we  see  that  we  get  a  real  section 

whatever  be  the  value  of  Jcj  and  therefore  that  the  surface 
is  continuous.     It  is  called  the  Hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 
If  a  s=  5,  it  is  a  surface  of  revolution. 

86.  III.  Thirdly,  let  two  of  the  roots  be  negative,  and 
the  equation  may  be  written 

The  sections  parallel  to  two  principal  planes  are  hyperbolas, 
while  that  parallel  to  the  plane  of  i/z  is  an  ellipse 

*L    -J_    :— 1 

oca 
It  is  evident  that  this  will  not  be  real  as  long  as  A;  is  within 
the  limits  ±a,  but  that  any  plane  aj  =  fc  will  meet  the  surface 
in  a  real  section  provided  that  Jc  is  outside  these  limits.     No 
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portion  of  the  surface  will  then  lie  between  the  planes  x  =  ±a^ 
but  the  surface  will  consist  of  two  separate  portions  outside 
these  boundary  planes.  This  surface  is  called  the  Hyperhohid 
of  two  sheets.     It  is  of  revolution  if  6  =  c. 

By  considering  the  surfaces  of  revolution,  the  reader  can 
easily  form  an  idea  of.  the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds 
of  hyperboloids.  Thus,  if  a  common  hyperbola  revolve  round 
its  transverse  axis,  the  surface  generated  will  evidently  consist 
of  two  separate  portions ;  but  if  it  revolve  round  the  conjugate 
axis  it  will  consist  but  of  one  portion,  and  will  be  a  case  of 
the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 

IV.  If  the  three  roots  of  the  cubic  be  negative,  the  equation 

a?      y*      »* 
a        0       c 

can  evidently  be  satisfied  by  no  real  values  of  the  coordinates. 

V.  When  the  absolute  term  vanishes,  we  have  the  cone  as 
a  limiting  case  of  the  above.     Forms  I.  and  IV.  tlien  become 

a^      f      «» _ 

which  can  be  satisfied  by  no  real  values  of  the  coordinates,  while 
forms  11.  and  III.  give  the  equation  of  the  cone  in  the  form 

„2  .,8  ^2 

2     •      7a  2  —  ^* 

a        0       c 

The  forms  already  enumerated  exhaust  all  the  varieties  of 
central  surfaces, 

Ex.  1.  la?  +  6y»  +  6a»  -  4y«  -  4xy  =  6. 

The  discriminating  cubic  is    a''  -  ISa'^  +  99a'  -  162  =  0, 
and  the  transformed  equation  x*  +  2y'  +  Zz'^  =  2,  an  ellipsoid. 

Ex.  2.  11a;*  +  10y«  +  6^'  -  12ary  -  8yz  +  4zx=  12. 

Discriminating  cubic  a'^  -  27o'2  +  I80a'  -  324  =  0. 

Transformed  equation  a?  +  2i/^  +  Qzf  =  4,  an  ellipsoid. 

Ex.  3.  7a?  -  IBj/^  +  6«»  +  24a!:y  +  12yz  -  12zx  =  ±  84. 

Discriminating  cubic  a'>  -  343a' -  2058  =  0.  -  "  ' 

Transformed  equation  a*  +  2y*  -  Sz^  =  ±  12, 

a  hyperboloid  of  one  or  of  two  sheets,  according  to  the  sign  of  the  last  term. 

Ex.  4.  2a?  +  Sy^  +  42«  +  6a:y  +  4y2  +  8«x  =  8. 

Discriminating  cubic  is  a''  —  9a'*  —  3a'  +  20  =  0. 

By  Des  Cartes's  rule  of  signs  this  equation  has  two  positive  and  one  negative  root, 
and  therefore  represents  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 


-N 
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87.  Let  OS  proceed  now  to  the  case  where  we  have  27  sO. 
In  this  case  we  have  seen  (Art.  69)  that  it  is  generally  im- 
possible by  any  change  of  origin  to  make  the  terms  of  the 
first    degree  in  the  equation  to  vanish.      But  it  is  in  general 
<]\iite    indifferent  whether  we  commence,  as  in  Art.  69,  by 
trsuxsfbrming  to  a  new  origin,  and  so  remove  the  coefficients 
of  a^  y,  «,  or  whether  we  first,  as  in  this  chapter,  transform 
to  new  axes  retainiag  the  same  origin,  and  so  reduce  the  terms 
of  highest  degree  to  the  form  aV-f  Jy'  +  cV.    When  2)  =  0, 
the   first  transformation  being  impossible  we  must  commence 
with  the  latter.     And  since  the  absolute  term  of  the  cubic  of 
Art.  83  is  2),  one  of  its  roots,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  three 
quantities  a,  b\  d  must  in  this  case  ~0.     The  terms  of  the 
second  degree  are  therefore  reducible  to  the  form  a*a?±b'y\ 
This  is  otherwise  evident  from  the  consideration  that  D=^0 
18   the  condition  that  the  terms'  of  highest  degree  shoald  he 
resolvable  into  two  real  or  imaginary  factors,  in  which  case 
they  may  obviously  be  also  expressed  as  the  differenoe  or  sum 
of  two  squares.    In  this  way  the  equation  is  reduced  to  the  form 

aV  ±  by  +  2l!x  +  2m't/  +  2n'z  +  rf=  0. 
**    We  can  then,  by  transforming  to  a  new  origin,  make  the  co- 
efficients of  X  and  i/  to  vanish,  but  not  that  of  z^  and  the  equation 
takes  the  form        ax* ±  Vy  +  ^liz  +  ef  =  0. 

I.  Let  n  =  0.  The  equation  then  does  not  contain  z^  and 
therefore  (Art.  25)  represents  a  cylinder  which  is  elliptic  or 
hyperbolic,  according  as  a  and  V  have  the  same  or  different 
signs.  Since  the  terms  of  the  first  degree  are  absent  from 
the  equation  the  origin   is  a  centre,  but  so   is   also  equally 

>  every  other  point  on  the  axis  of  z^  which  is  called  the  axis 
of  the  cylinder.  The  possibility  of  the  surface  having  a  line  of 
centres  is  indicated  by  both  numerator  and  denominator  vanishing 
in  the  coordinates  of  the  centre,  Art.  69  (see  note  p.  43). 

K  it  happened  that  not  only  n  but  also  d  =  0,  the  surface 
would  reduce  to  two  intersecting  planes. 

II.  If  VL  be  not  =  0,  we  can  by  a  change  of  origin  make 
the  absolute  term  vanish,  and  reduce  the  equation  to  the  form 

a  of  ±  Jy  +  2viz  =  0. 
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2. 

Let  us  first  suppose  the  sign  of  V  to  be  positive.  In  this 
case,  while  the  sections  by  planes  parallel  to  the  planes  of  xz 
or  yz  are  parabolas,  those  parallel  to  the  plane  of  ocy  are  ellipses, 
and  the  surface  is  called  the  Elliptic  Parahohid.  It  evidently 
extends  only  in  one  direction,  since  the  section  by  any  plane 
« =  ft  IS  a'x^  +  jy  =  —  2Aw',  and  will  not  be  real  unless  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  equation  is  positive.  When  therefore 
n'  is  positive,  the  surface  lies  altogether  on  the  negative  side 
of  the  plane  of  xy^  and  when  n  is  negative,  on  the  positive  side. 

III.  If  the  sign  of  V  be  negative,  the  sections  by  planes 
parallel  to  that  of  xy  are  hyperbolas,  and  the  surface  is  called 
a  Hyperbolic  Paraboloid.  This  surface  extends  indefinitely  in 
both  directions.  The  section  by  the  plane  of  xy  is  a  pair  of 
right  lines;  the  parallel  sections  above  and  below  this  plane 
are  hyperbolas  having  their  transverse  axes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  their  asymptotes  parallel  to  the  pair  of  lines 
in  question,  the  section  by  the  plane  of  xy  forming  the  transition 
between  the  two  series  of  hyperbolas :  the  form  of  the  surface 
resembles  a  saddle. 

IV.  If  b'  =  0,  that  is,  if  tivo  roots  of  the  discriminating  cubic 
vanish,  the  equation  takes  the  form 

a V  H-  2m'y  +  2nz  +  rf  =  0, 

but  by  changing  the  axes  y  and  z  in  their  own  plane,  and 
taking  for  new  coordinate  planes  the  plane  my  +  nz  and  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  it  through  the  axis  of  x,  the  equation 
is  brought  to  the  form 

a'x^  -f  29n'y  +  df  =  0, 

which  (Art.  25)  represents  a  cylinder  whose  base  is  a  parabola. 

V.  If  we  have  also  «i'  =  0,  n'  =  0,  the  equation  ax*-\-d=0 
being  resolvable  into  factors  would  evidently  denote  a  pair 
of  parallel  planes. 

88.  The  actual  work  of  reducing  the  equation  of  a  paraboloid 
to  the  form  ax* 4-  jy  -f  2nz  =  0  is  shortened  by  observing  that 
the  discriminant  is  an  invariant ;  that  is  to  sa^,  a  function  of 
the  coefficients  which  is  not  altered  by  transformation  of  co- 
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ordinates  [Higher  Algebra^  p.  94).  Now  the  discriminant  of 
a'a?  -f  iy  +  2nz  is  simply  —  ab'n?^  which  is  therefore  equal  to 
the  discriminant  of  the  given  equation.  And  as  a  and  b'  are 
known,  being  the  two  roots  of  the  discriminating  cubic  which 
do  not  vanish,  n'  is  also  known.  The  calculation  of  the  dis- 
criminant is  facilitated  by  observing  that  it  is  in  this  case  a 
perfect  square  [Higher  Algebra^  Art.  36).  Thus  let  us  take  the 
example 

Then  the  discriminating  cubic  is  X*  —  5X'  —  14X  =  0  whose  roots 
are  0,  7,  and  -  2.  We  have  therefore  a  =  7,  J'  =  -  2.  The 
discriminant  in  this  case  is  (Z+27/i  — 3/i)",  or  putting  in  the 
actual  values  f  =  1,  m  =  2,  n  =  3  is  16.   Hence  we  have  1 4n'*  =16, 

4  .      .  8« 

n'=  -777— r ,  and  the  reduced  equation  is  Ta?*  — 2y*=  -7,--,  . 
V(14)'  ^  ^      V(14) 

If  we  had  not  availed  ourselves  of  the  discriminant  we 
should  have  proceeded,  as  in  Art.  72,  to  find  the  principal  planes 
answering  to  the  roots  0,  7,  —  2  of  the  discriminating  cubic,  and 
should  have  found 

a;  +  2y-3«  =  0,   4a5  +  y  +  2a  =  0,  aj-2y-«  =  0. 

Since  the  new  coordinates  are  the  perpendiculars  on  these 
planes,  we  are  to  take 

4a;  +  y  +  2«  =  XV(21),  «- 2^^ -«=  7^(6),  OJ  +  2y  -  3^5  =  ZV(14), 

from  which  we  can  express  a^  y,  e  in  terms  of  the  new  co- 
ordinates, and  the  transformed  equation  becomes 

which,  finally  transformed  to  parallel  axes  through  a  new  origin, 
gives  the  same  reduced  equation  as  before. 

If  in  the  preceding  example  the  coefficients  Z,  my  n  had  been 
80  taken  as  to  fulfil  the  relation  Z  +  2m  —  3n  =  0,  the  discriminant 
would  then  vanish,  but  the  reduction  could  be  effected  with 
even  greater  facility,  as  the  terms  in  x,  y,  z  could  then  be  ex- 
pressed in  theibrm 

(4aj  +  y  +  22)  +  X  (a?  -  2y  -  z). 
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Thus  the  equation 

may  be  written  in  the  form 

(4a; +y  +  2«)*-(aj -  2y  -  «)•  +  2  (4a?  +  y -I- 2«)  -  2  (a -  2y  -  «)  =  24, 

which,  transformed  as  before,  becomes 

'  21aj*  -  6y"  +  2aj  V(21)  -  2y  V(6)  =  24, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  reduction  presents  no  difficulty. 
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CHAPTER     VL 

PBOPBRTIES  OP  QTTADRIC8  DEDTJCBD  PROM  SPECIAL 
FORMS  OP  THEIR  EQUATIONa 

CENTRAL  SURFACES. 

89.   We  proceed  now  to  give  some  properties  of  central 

quadrics  derived  from  the  equation  -i  +  ?i  +  -;  =  l.     This  will 

inclnde  properties  of  the  hyperboloids  as  well  as  of  the  ellipsoid 
if  we  suppose  the  signs  of  V  and  of  c*  to  be  indeterminate. 

The  equation  of  the  polar  plane  of  the  point  x'y'z'  (or  of  the 
tangent  plane,  if  that  point  be  on  the  surface)  is  (Art.  6S) 

The  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the  tangent 
plane  is  therefore  (Art.  33)  given  by  the  equation 


.'«     *.t     -.»« 


X      y      z 
p      a       o       c 

And  the  angles  ol^  P^'i  which  the  perpendicular  makes  with  the 
axes  are  given  by  the  equations 

px'  rs    py'  P^' 

cosa= -ji  ,  cosp=*^  ,  cos7=*--irj 

as  is  evident  by  multiplying  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane 
by  p^  and  comparing  it  with  the  form 

ajcosa  +  y  cos)8  +  «  cos7=p. 

From  the  preceding  equations  we  can  also  immediately  get 
an  expression  for  the  perpendicular  in  terms  of  the  angles  it 
makes  with  the  axes,  viz. 

p*  =s  a*  cos'a  +  6*  cos*/8  +  c"  cos*  7. 

90.  To  find  the  condition  thxt  the  plane  ax -f  /8y  +  7«  +  S  =  0 
should  touch  the  surface. 
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XQR  t/f/'         ZZ 

Comparing  this  witb  the  equation  —5-  +  ^^  +  -^  =  1,   we 

have  at  once 

•^  _     ^^     y  _     ^^     ^  _     ^ 

and  the  required  condition  is 

In  the  same  way,  the  condition  that  the  plane  ax  +  0y  +  yz 

should  touch  the  cone  -5  +  t.  — «  =  0  is 

a       0       c 

These  might  also  be  deduced  as  particular  cases  of  Art.  79^ 

91.  The  normal  is  a  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane 
erected  at  the  point  of  contact.     Its  equations  are  obviously 

Let  the  common  value  of  these  be  Bj  then  we  have 

,     Sx'  ,      By  ,     Bz' 

Squaring,  and  adding,  we  find  that  the  length  of  the  normal 

between  x'y'z\  and  any  point  on  it  xyz  is  +  — .     But  if  ocyz  be 

taken  as  the  point  where  the  normal  meets  the  plane  of  xy^  we 
have  z^Oy  and  the  last  of  the  three  preceding  equations  gives 
B^  —(?.    Hence  the  length  of  the  intercept  on  the  normal 

between  the  point  of  contact  and  the  plane  of  a:y  is  - . 

92.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  reciprocals  of  any  three 
rectangular  diameters  is  constant.  This  follows  immediately 
from  adding  the  equations 

1^ 

/>'' 
o'"  a- 


cos*  a    ,  co8*/9 
a'       '      i' 

COS'7 

coa*a'       cos*/8' 

cos' 7' 

cos^o"      cos-'iS" 
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whence,  since  cos*a  +  cos* a'  -f  cos* a"  =  1,  &c.,  we  have 

1        1        1   _  J^      1^       1 

93.  In  like  manner  the  sum  of  the  squareB  of  three  perpen- 
diculars on  tangent  planes,  mutually  at  right  angles,  is  constant, 
as  appears  from  adding  the  equations 

j^  =£  cf  cos*  a  +  V  cos*)8  +  <?  cos*  7, 
p'^  =«•  cos»a'  +  V  oos*/^  +  c»  cos'y, 
/'•  =  cf  cos"a"  +  V  cos»/8"  +  S  cos^V'. 

Hence  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  three  tangent  planes 
which  cut  at  right  angles  is  a  sphere ;  since  the  square  of  its 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  surface  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  three  perpendiculars,   and  therefore  to 

CONJUGATE  DIAMETERS. 

94.  The  equation  of  the  diametral  plane  conjugate  to  the 
diameter  drawn  to  the  point  xyz'  on  the  surface  is 

^^.  +  ^  4  ^=.0,  (Art.  72). 

It  is  therefore  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  that   point. 

Since  any  diameter  in  the  diametral  plane  is  conjugate  to  that 

drawn  to  the  point  xyz\  it  is  manifest  that  when  two  diameters 

are  conjugate  to  each  other,  their  directiourcosines  are  connected 

by  the  relation 

cos  a  cos  a'      cos^  cosyS'      cos  7  cos  7  _ 

a  0  cr 

Since  the  equation  of  condition  here  given  is  not  altered  if 

we  write  Aa',  Ai',  h^  for  a",  J*,  c',  it  is  evident  that  two  lines 

0?"      y"      7? 
which  are  conjugate  diameters  for  any  surface  -5  +  "75  +  -:»  =  1> 

are  also  conjugate  diameters  for  any  similar  surface 

11  8  a 


■—  +  -^  4-  --  -  ifc 

a       0       c 


And  by  making  A;  =  0  we  see  In  particular  that  any  surface  and 
its  asymptotic  cone  have  common  systems  of  conjugate  diameters. 
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Following  the  analogy  of  methods  employed  in  the  case  of 
conies,  we  may  denote  the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  the 
ellipsoid,  by  a  cosX,  h  cos/i,  c  cosv,  where  X,  /i,  v  are  the 
direction-angles  of  some  line;  that  is  to  say,  are  such  that 
co8*\  4-  COS*/*  +  cos*  V  =  1.  In  this  method  the  two  lines  answer- 
ing to  two  conjugate  diameters  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other;  for  writing  p  cosas^a  cosX,  p  cosa'  =  a  cosX*,  &c.,  the 
relation  above  written  becomes 

cosX  cosX'  +  cos/*  cos/i'  H-  cos V  cos v  =  0. 

96.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  a  system  of  three  conjugate 
semi-diameters  is  constant. 

For  the  square  of  the  length  of  any  semi-diameter  x'*+  y'*+  z!^ 
is,  when  expressed  in  terms  of  X,  /x,  v, 

a"  co8*X  +  J*  cos*/A  +  c*  cos*  V, 

which,  when  added  to 

a'  co8*X'  +  5*  cos*/a'  h-  c*  cos*v'  , 

a*  cos'X"  +  i*  cos*/i"  +  c*  cos* v", 

is  equal  to  a*  +  i*  +  c* ;    since  X,  /i,  v,  &c.  are  the   direction- 
angles  of  three  lines  mutually  at  right  angles. 

96.  The  parallelopiped  whose  edges  are  three  conjugate  semi- 
diameters  has  a  constant  volume. 

For  if  xyz\  x"y'Lz\  &c.  be  the  extremities  of  the  diameters, 
the  volume  is  (Art.  32) 

^%  y'\  ^' 

or  ahc    cosX,    cos/i,    cosv 

cos  X',   cos  /a',   cos  v' 
cosX",  cos /a",  cosv" 

but  the  value  of  the  last  determinant  is  unity  (see  note  p.  20) ; 
hence  the  volume  of  the  parallelopiped  is  ahc. 

If  the  axes  of  any  central  plane  section  be  a ,  h\  and  p  the 
perpendicular  on  the  parallel  tangent  plane,  then  dVp^ahc, 


jf 


jii 


i 

k. 
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For  if  c'  be  the  Bcmi-diameter  to  the  point  of  contact,  and  6  the 
angle  it  makes  with  p^  the  volame  of  the  parallelopiped  under 
the  conjugate  diameters  a',  b\  c  is  ab'c  cos^,  but  c  co8^=/?. 

97.    The  theorems  just  given  maj  also  with  ease  be  deduced 
from  the  corresponding  theorems  for  conies. 

For  consider  any  three  conjugate  diameters  a\  h\  c\  and  let 
the  plane  of  a'V  meet  the  plane  of  ory  in  a  diameter  A^  and  let 
C   be  the  diameter  conjugate  to   A   in  the   section  a'b\  then 
we  have ^«+  a*  =  a'"4  V\  therefore  a'*+  y«+  c'»  =  ^*+  (?•  +  c^ 
Again,  since  A  is  in  the  plane  xy^  then  if  B  is  the  diameter  con- 
jugate to  A  in  the  section  by  that  plane,  the  plane  conjugate  to 
jA.  will  be  the  plane  containing  B  and  containing  the  axis  c,  and 
(7,  c'  are  therefore  conjugate  diameters  of  the  same  section  as 
By  c.     Hence  we  have  ^*  + C*  +  c''  =  -4*  +  jB'  +  c*;  and  since, 
finally,  -4'  +  jB*  =  a*-F  J*,  the  theorem  is  proved.   Precisely  similar 
reasoning  proves  the  theorem  about  the  parallelepipeds. 

We  might  further  prove  these  theorems  by  obtaining,  as  in 
the  note,  p.  52,  the  relations  which   exist  when  the  quantity 

-=  +  ^  +  -=,  in  oblique  co-ordinates  is  transformed  to  -,  +  ~  +  -- 
o        o       c  ^  or      0       cr 

in  rectangular  coordinates.    These  relations  are  found  to  be 

JV+cV+a«6"=yV  sin«X+  c'V  sinV  +  a^ft"  sin'v, 

a*JV       =a*JV"(l  — cos'X— cosV- cos" v+2  cosX  cos/a  cos v). 

The  ^t  and  last  equations  give  the  properties  already  ob- 
tained. The  second  expresses  that  the  sum  of  the  sauares  of 
the  parallelograms  formed  by  three  conjugate  diameters,  taken 
two  by  two,  is  constant,  or  that  the  sum  of  squares  of  reciprocals 
of  perpendiculars  on  tangent  planes  through  three  conjugate 
vertices  is  constant. 

98.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  projections  of  three  con- 
jugate  diameters  on  any  line  is  constant. 

Let  the  line  make  angles  a,  /8,  7  with  the  axes,  then  the 
projection  on  it  of  the  semi-diameter  terminating  in  the  point 
x'y'z'  is  x'  cosa  +  y  cos^  +  «'  COS7,  or,  by  Art.  94,  is 

a  cosX  cosa  4  b  cos/a  cos^  +  c  cos v  COS7. 
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Similarly,  the  others  are 

a  cosV  cosa  +  J  cos/i'  cos^  +  c  cos v  cosy, 
a  cos V  cosa  +  b  cos/a" cos)8  +  c  cos v" cosy ; 

and  squaring  and  adding,  we  get  the  sum  of  the  squares 

a"  cos"a  +  J*  cos"^  +  c*  cos* 7. 

99.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  projections  of  three  con-- 
jv>gate  diameters  on  any  plane  is  constant 

If  e?,  d',  d"  be  the  three  diameters,  ^,  0\  0"  the  angles  made 
by  them  with  the  perpendicular  on  the  plane,  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  three  projections  is  d*  sin*5  -}-  d'*  sin*fl'+  d"*  sin^O", 
which  is  constant,  since  d^  cos'^  +  rf'"  cos"5'  +  d"*  cos*  5"  is  con- 
stant by  the  last  article ;  and  d*  +  rf"  +  d"'  by  Art.  95. 

1 00.  To  find  the  locus  of  the  in  tersection  of  three  tangent  planes 
at  the  extremities  of  three  conjugate  diameters. 

The  equations  of  the  three  tangent  planes  are 

X  y  z 

-  COS\    +  Y  COSU    +  -  COSV    =  1, 

a  be  ' 

-  COSX    +  f  COSU   +  -  COSV    =  1, 

a  be  ' 

-  cosX"  +  f  cosa"+  -  cosv"=  1. 
a  be 

Squaring  and  adding,  we  get  for  the  equation  of  the  locus, 

V  S  V 

X       y       z 
a       b       c 

101.  To  find  the  lengths  of  the  axes  of  the  section  made  by 
any  plane  parsing  through  the  centre. 

We  can  readily  form  the  quadratic,  whose  roots  are  the 
reciprocals  of  the  squares  of  the  axes,  since  we  are  given  the 
sum  and  the  product  of  these  quantities.  Let  a,  ^8,  7  be  the 
angles  which  a  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane  makes  with  the 
axes,  jR  the  intercept  by  the  surface  on  this  perpendicular ;  then 
we  have  (Art.  92) 

^ni  +  7  ft  +    IM  —  Ti  +   LSI  +  ^5e  J 


a'"  '  y  •  ^      a'  '  V 


c 
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,  1        1_/111       cos"a      cos*ff      co8*7^ 

wtience  ^  +  ^  -  |^-  +  _  +  -  -  _^j  -  -j^-j  , 

while  (Art  96^      1     _    pV  _  C08^«      C08^/3      008*7 

The  quadratic  required  is  therefore 

1         1   /sin'a      sin"/8      8in*7\      co8'a      co8'/8      008*7  _ 

This  quadratic  may  also  be  written  in  the  form 
o*  cos*  a      i*  co8*i8      c*  cos*  7 

This  equation  may  be  otherwise  obtained  from  the  principles 
explained  in  the  next  article. 

102.  Through  a  given  radius  OB  of  a  central  quadric  toe  can 
in  general  draw  one  section  of  which  OB  shall  be  an  axis. 

Describe  a  sphere  with  OB  as  radius,  and  let  a  cone  be 
drawn  having  the  centre  as  vertex  and  passing  through  the 
intersection  of  the  surface  and  the  sphere,  and  let  a  tangent 
plane  to  the  cone  be  drawn  through  the  radius  OBj  then  OB 
will  be  an  axis  of  the  section  by  that  plane.  For  in  it  OB  is 
equal  to  the  next  consecutive  radius  (both  being  radii  of  the 
same  sphere)  and  is  therefore  a  maximum  or  minimum ;  while 
the  tangent  line  at  22  to  the  section  is  perpendicular  to  OB^ 
since  it  is  also  in  the  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere.  OB  is 
therefore  an  axis  of  the  section. 

The  equation  of  the  cone  can  at  once  be  formed  by  sub* 
tracting  one  from  the  other,  the  equations 

V  V  S  S  S  it 

X    y     ^  —  1    ®     y       —  1 

a       0        c         ^     r       ir      r         ' 
when  we  get 

If  then  any  plane  a?  cosa  +  y  cos;8  +  «  COS7  have  an  axis  in 
length  =r,  it  must  touch  this  cone,  and  the  condition  that  it 
should  touch  it,  is  (Art.  90) 

a*  cos*  a      b*  cos*i8      c'  cos*  7 
a  —r  6  -  r  c  —r  ' 

which  is  the  equation  found  in  the  last  article. 
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In  like  manner  we  can  find  the  axes  of  any  section  of  a 
quadric  given  by  an  equation  of  the  form 

aa?  +  iy*  +  c«*  +  ^fyz  +  2gzx  +  2Jixy  =  1. 

The  cone  of  intersection  of  this  quadric  with  any  sphere 

18      (a  — X)a;'+(J-\)y'-f  (c - X) «' +  2^^  +  2y«aj  +  2^ary  =  0, 

and  we  see,  as  before,  that  if  X  be  the  reciprocal  of  the  square 
of  an  axis  of  the  section  by  the  plane  a;  cosa  +  y  cosyS  +  z  cosy, 
this  plane  must  touch  the  cone  whose  equation  has  just  been 
given.  The  condition  that  the  plane  should  touch  this  cone 
(Art.  79)  may  be  written 

a  — X,     A,        g^     cosa 

A,     J  — X,    /,      co8)S 

g^        /,      c-X,  C087 
cosa,  cosj3,  C0S7,  =  0, 

which  expanded  is 

X*-X  {(J  +  c)  cos'a+  (c4a)  cos*/S+  (a  +  i)  cos*7 

-  2f  cos/8  C0S7  —  2g  C0S7  cosa  —  2A  cosa  cos^} 
+  (5c  -/•)  cos'a  +  [ca  -/)  cos'^  +  (aJ  -  V)  co8'7 
+  2  [gh  —  af)  cos^  COS7  +  2  (Af-  ft^)  COS7  cosa 

+  2  (^  —  ch)  cosa  cos/8  =  0. 
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103.  We  proceed  to  investigate  whether  it  is  possible  to 
draw  a  plane  which  shall  cut  a  given  ellipsoid  in  a  circle.  As 
it  has  been  already  proved  (Art.  73)  that  all  parallel  sections 
are  similar  curves,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  sections  made  by 
planes  through  the  centre.  Imagine  that  any  central  section 
is  a  circle  with  radius  r,  and  conceive  a  concentric  sphere 
described  with  the  same  radius.  Then  we  have  just  seen 
that 

''(|-J)-^(r.-p)---(?-p)-» 
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represents  a  cone  having  the  centre  for  its  vertex  and  passing 
through  the  intersection  of  the  quadric  and  the  sphere.  But 
if  the  surfaces  have  a  plane  section  common,  this  equation  must 
necessarily  represent  two  planes,  which  cannot  take  place  unless 
the  coefficient  of  either  x',  y*^  or  z*  vanish.  The  plane  section 
must  therefore  pass  through  one  or  other  of  the  three  axes. 
Suppose  for  example  we  take  r  =  i,  the  coefficient  of  y  vanishes, 
and  there  remains 


x^ 


t"iV'^^*(?"i^/'"^^ 


which  represents  two  planes  of  circular  section  passing  through 
the  axis  of  y. 

The  two  planes  are  easily  constructed  by  drawing  in  the 
plane  of  xz  a  semi-diameter  equal  to  J.  Then  the  plane  con- 
taining the  axis  of  y,  and  either  of  the  semi-diameters  which 
can  be  so  drawn,  is  a  plane  of  circular  section. 

In  like  manner,  two  planes  can  be  drawn  through  each  of 
the  other  axes,  but  in  the  case  of  the  ellipsoid  these  planes  will 
be  imaginary ;  since  we  evidently  cannot  draw  in  the  plane  of 
xy  a  semi-diameter  =  c,  the  least  semi-diameter  in  that  section 
being  =  h ;  nor,  again,  in  the  plane  of  yz  a  semi-diameter  =  a, 
the  greatest  in  that  section  being  s=  h. 

In  the  case  of  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  c'  is  negative, 
and  the  sections  through  a  are  those  which  are  real.  In  the 
hyperboloid  of  two  sheets,  where  both  6'  and  c*  are  negative, 
if  we  take  r^^-  c*  (i*  being  less  than  c*),  we  get  the  two  real 
sections. 

These  two  real  planes  through  the  centre  do  not  meet  the 
surface,  but  parallel  planes  do  meet  it  in  circles.  In  all  cases 
it  will  be  observed  that  we  have  only  two  real  central  planes 
of  circular  section,  the  series  of  planes  parallel  to  each  of  which 
afford  two  different  systems  of  circular  sections. 

104.  Any  two  surfaces  whose  coefficients  of  a?*,  y',  «*,  differ 
only  by  ft  constant,  have  the  same  planes  of  circular  section.  Thus 

Astf-^Bf-^-C^^^l,  and  (^+fi')a*  +  (i?+S)y'+(C+ ^)«'=1 


X 
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have  the  same  planes  of  circular  section,  as  easily  appears 
from  the  formula  in  the  last  article. 

The  same  thing  appears  bj  throwing  the  two  equations  into 
the  form 

-5  =  -4  cos*a  +  B  cos'yS  +  G  cos* 7, 

-„  =  -4  cos'a  +  B  cos*y8  +  C  cos*7  +  H. 
P 

from  which  it  appears  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the 
reciprocals  of  the  corresponding  radii  vectores  of  the  two  sur- 
faces is  constant.  If  then  in  any  section  the  radius  vector  of 
the  one  surface  be  constant,  so  must  also  the  radius  vector  of 
the  other.  The  same  consideration  shews  that  any  plane  cuts 
both  in  sections  having  the  same  axes,  since  the  maximum  or 
minimum  value  of  the  radius  vector  will  in  each  correspond 
to  the  same  values  of  a,  /8,  7. 

Circular  sections  of  a  cone  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  hyper- 
boloid  to  which  it  is -asymptotic. 

105.  Any  two  circular  sections  of  opposite  systems  lie  on  the 
same  sphere. 

The  two  planes  of  section  are  parallel  each  to  one  of  the 
planes  represented  by 


a* 


(?-?)-^y"(^-^)+^"&-?)=^- 


Now  since  the  equation  of  two  planes  agrees  with  the 
equation  of  two  parallel  planes  as  far  as  terms  of  the  second 
degree  are  concerned,  the  equation  of  the  two  planes  must 
be  of  the  form 


X 


&-?)+y*G^-7«)+^'(?-p)+«'='' 


where  u^  represents  some  plane.  If  then  we  subtract  this  from 
the  equation  of  the  surface,  which  every  point  on  the  section 
must  also  satisfy,  we  get 


i  (a;'  +  y»  +  ^«)-u,  =  l, 


which  represents  a  sphere. 
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106.  All  parallel  sections  are,  as  we  have  seen,  similar.  If 
no^  we  draw  a  series  of  planes  parallel  to  circular  sections,  the 
extreme  one  will  be  the  parallel  tangent  plane  which  must 
meet  the  surface  in  an  infinitely  small  circle.  Its  point  of 
contact  is  called  an  umhilic.  Some  properties  of  these  points 
will  be  mentioned  afterwards.  The  coordinates .  of  the  real 
nmbilics  are  easily  found.  We  are  to  draw  in  the  section, 
whose  axes  are  a  and  c,  a  semi-diameter  =  i,  and  to  find  the 
coordinates  of  the  extremity  of  its  conjugate.  Now  the  for- 
mula for  conies  i"  =  a'  —  e'a?*,  applied  to  this  case,  gives  us 

"  =  a IT-  a;", 

a  ' 


,                     X       a  —  o        ..11^       0  —  c 
whence  -5  =  -5 ^ ;   similarly  -5  =    ,.     -• . 

There  are  accordingly  in  the  case  of  the  ellipsoid  four  real 
nmbilics  in  the  plane  of  xz^  and  four  imaginary  in  each  of  the 
other  principal  planes. 

107.  It  is  convenient  to  add  in  this  place  how  in  like  manner 
we  are  able  to  determine  the  circular  sections  of  the  paraboloid 
given  by  the  equation 

or     b       c 

Consider  a  circular  section  through  the  origin,  and  describe  a 
sphere  through  it  having,  at  the  origin,  the  same  tangent  plane 
{z)  as  the  paraboloid;  then  (Art.  61)  the  equation  of  the  sphere 

must  be  of  the  form 

x^  +y*-\-z*^  2nz. 

And  the  cone  of  intersection  of  this  sphere  with  the  paraboloid  is 

This  will  represent  two  planes  if  one  of  the  terms  vanishes. 
It  will  represent  two  real  planes,   in  the  case  of  the  elliptic 

paraboloid,  if  we  take  -7=  1,  for  the  equation  then  becomes 

JV  =  (a*  -  J')  y\  But  in  the  case  of  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid 
there  is  no  real  circular  section,  since   the  same  substitution 
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would  make  the  equation  of  the  two  planes  take  the  imaginarjr 
form  JV4(aHJ')/  =  0. 

Indeed,  it  can  be  proved  in  general  that  no.  sectlotk  of  the 
hyperbolic  paraboloid  can  be  a  closed  curve,  for  if  we  take  its 
intersection  with  any  plane  «  =  ou;+^y  +  7,  the  projection    on 

the  plane  of  o^  is  -^  —  ^  =  — — —  which  is  necessarily 

a  hyperbola. 
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108.  We  have  seen  that  when  the  central  section  is  an 
ellipse  all  parallel  sections  are  similar  ellipses,  and  the  section 
by  a  tangent  plane  is  an  infinitely  small  similar  ellipse.  In 
like  manner  when  the  central  section  is  a  hyperbola,  the  section 
by  any  parallel  plane  is  a  similar  hyperbola,  and  that  by  the 
tangent  plane  reduces  itself  to  a  pair  of  right  lines  parallel  to 
the  asymptotes  of  the  central  hyperbola.  Thus  if  the  equation 
referred  to  any  conjugate  diameters  be 

a?"      y      «"      . 
a"*      y*      c"        ' 

and  we  consider  the  section  made  by  any  plane  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  xz  {y  =  )8),  its  equation  is 

a'-      c''  -        i'* ' 

And  it  is  evident  that  the  value  )8  =  J'  reduces  the  section  to 
a  pair  of  right  lines.  8uch  right  lines  can  only  exist  on  the 
hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,*  since  if  we  had  the  equation 

^-1    -14.1- 

the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  could  not  vanish  for  any 
value  of  z.  It  is  also  geometrically 'evident  that  a  right  line 
cannot  exist  either  on  an   ellipsoid,  which  is  a  closed  surface, 


*  It  will  be  understood  that  the  remarks  in  Jthe  text  apply  only  to  rtal  right, 
lines :  every  quadric  surface  has  upon  it  an  infinity  of  right  lines,  real  or  imaginary, 
and  (not  being  n  cone)  it  is  a  skew  surface.    See  footnote,  p.  75. 
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or  on  a  byperbolold  of  two  Bbeets,  no  part  of  which,  as  we 
saw,  lies  in  the  space  included  between  several  systems  of  two 
parallel  planes,  while  any  right  line  will  of  course  in  general 
intersect  them  all. 

109.   Throwing  the  equation  of  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet 
into  the  form 


it  is  evident  that  the  intersection  of  the  two  planes 

f-o--K'-!)-KIn)-('^f) 

lies  on  the  surface ;  and  by  giving  different  values  to  X  we  get 
a  system  of  right  lines  lying  in  the  surface ;  while,  again,  we 
get  another  system  by  considering  the  intersection  of  the  planes 

a      c         \       bj^       \a      c)  b' 

What  has  been  just  said  may  be  stated  more  generally  as 
follows :  If  a,  /8,  7,  S  represent  four  planes,  then  the  equation 
ay  =  138  represents  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  which  may  bo 
generated  as  the  locus  of  the  system  of  right  lines 

a  =  X;8,  X7==S, 

or  a  =  XS,    X7  =  fi. 

In  the  case  of  the  equation 

X*      f      ««      , 

a«  ^  6"      c-        ' 

the  lines  may  be  also  expressed  by  the  equations 

-  =  -  cosaT  smff,  7  =  -  sinr±  cos^. 


110.   Any  two  lines  belonging  to  opposite  systems  lie  in  the 
same  plane. 

Consider  the  two  lines 

a  —  X^,  X7  —  8, 

a-X'S,  X'7-/8. 


/  .'• 


jtv 
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Then  it  is  evident  that  the  plane  a  —  X)S  +  XV7  —  X'S  contains 
bothy  since  it  can  be  written  in  either  of  the  forms 

(a-X)S)+V(\7-S),     a-.X'S  +  X(X'7-)S). 

It  is  evident  in  like  manner  that  no  two  lines  belonging  to 
the  same  system  lie  in  the  same  plane.  Since  no  plane  of 
the  form  (a  — X)S)+4(X7- S)  can  ever  be  identical  with 
(a  —  X'^)  +  Id  (X'7  -  S)  if  X  and  X'  are  different.  In  the  same 
way  we  see  that  both  the  lines 

-  =  -  cos^  — sin^,  ^=  -  sin^  +  cos^, 
a      c  ^   0      c  ' 

-  =  -  CO80  +  sin^,  ^  =  - sin0  —  cos^, 
a      c  0      c 

which  belong  to  different  systems,  lie  in  the  plane 

?  cosi {^+  ^)  +  f  sini  (^  +  ^)  =  -  cosi  [e-  <f>)  -  sinj  {$ -  4>). 
a  0  c 

Now  this  plane  is  parallel  to  the  second  line  of  the  first 
system 

-  =  -  COS0  —  sm9,  ^  =  -  sm9  +  C0S9, 
a      c  0      c 

but  it  does  not  pass  through  it,  for  the  equation  of  a  parallel 
plane  through  this  line  will  be  found  to  be 

-cosi(^+0)  +  |sini(^  +  ^)=-cosi(^-<^)  +  sini(^-*), 
a  0  c 

which  differs  in  the   absolute  term  from  the  equation  of  the 
plane  through  the  first  line. 

111.  We  have  seen  that  any  tangent  plane  to  the  hyper- 
boloid  meets  the  surface  in  two  right  lines  intersecting  in  the 
point  of  contact,  and  of  course  touches  the  surface  in  no  other 
point.  If  through  one  of  these  right  lines  we  draw  any  other 
plane,  we  have  just  seen  that  it  will  meet  the  surface  in  a  new 
right  line,  and  this  new  plane  will  touch  the  surface  in  the 
point  where  these  two  lines  intersect.  Conversely,  the  tangent 
plane  to  the  surface  at  any  point  on  a  given  right  line  in  the 
surface  will  contain  the  right  line,  but  the  tangent  plane  will 
in  general  be  different  for  every  point  of  the  right  line.     Thus, 


\ 


\ 


( 
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take  the  surface  x^—yy^^  where  the  line  xy  lies  on  the  surface, 
and  4>  suid  '^  represent  planes  (though  the  demonstration  would 
equally  hold  if  they  were  functions  of  any  higher  degree). 
Then  using  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane 

[x-x')  U:+iy-y')  U'  +  {z-z)  U;  =  % 

and  seeking  the  tangent  at  the  point  a;  =  0,  y  =  0,  z^z'jWe  find 
x(l>'=y'^'j  where  (f)'  and  y^'  are  what  ^  and  '^  become  on  sub- 
stituting these  coordinates.  And  this  plane  will  vary  as  z'  varies. 

All  this  is  different  in  the  case  of  the  cone.  Here  every 
tangent  plane  meets  the  surface  in  two  coincident  right  lines. 
The  tangent  plane  then  at  every  point  of  this  right  line  is  the 
same,  and  the  plane  touches  the  surface  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  line. 

And  generally,  if  the  equation  of  a  surface  be  of  the  form 

x^  +  y V  =  ^j 
it  is  seen  precisely,  as  above,  that  the  tangent  plane  at  every 
point  of  the  line  xy  isx=  0. 

112.  It  was -proved  (Art.  108)  that  the  two  lines  in  whichr 
the  tangent  plane  cuts  a  hyperboloid  are  parallel  to  the  asymp- 
totes of  the  parallel  central  section ;  but  these  asymptotes  are 
evidently  edges  of  the  asymptotic  cone  to  the  surface.  Hence 
every  right  line  which  can  lie  on  a  hyperboloid  is  parallel  to 
some  one  of  the  edges  of  the  asymptotic  cone.  It  follows  also 
that  three  of  these  lines  (unless  two  of  them  are  parallel)  cannot 
all  be  parallel  to  the  same  plane ;  since,  if  they  were,  a  parallel 
plane  would  cut  the  asymptotic  cone  in  three  edges,  which 
is  impossible,  the  cone  being  only  of  the  second  degree. 

113.  We  have  seen  that  any  line  of  the  first  system  meets 
all  the  lines  of  the  second  system.  Conversely,  the  surface 
may  be  conceived  as  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  right  line 
which  always  meets  a  certain  number  of  fixed  right  lines.* 


*  A  surfaoe  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  right  line  is  called  a  ruled  snrfaoe.  If 
every  generating  line  is  intersected  by  the  next  consecutive  one,  the  Borface  is  called 
a  developable  or  torse.  If  not,  it  is  called  a  skeia  surface  or  scroll.  The  hjrperboloid 
of  one  sheet,  and  indeed  every  quadric  surface  (not  being  a  cone  or  cylinder)  belongs 
to  the  latter  class ;  the  cone  and  cylinder  to  the  f(»rmer. 
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Let  US  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  when  we  are  seeking 
the  surface  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  right  line,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  motion  of  the  right  line  should  be  regulated 
by  three  conditions.  In  fact,  since  the  equations  of  a  right 
line  include  four  constants,  four  conditions  would  absolutely 
determine  the  position  of  a  right  line.  When  we  are  given 
one  condition  less,  the  position  of  the  line  is  not  determined, 
but  it  is  so  far  limited  that  the  line  will  always  lie  on  a  certain 
surface-locus,  whose  equation  can  be  found  as  follows:  Write 
down  the  general  equations  of  a  right  line  a;=w2+^,  y=nz-\-q\ 
then  the  conditions  of  the  problem  establish  three  relations 
between  the  constants  tw,  w,  /?,  q.  And  combining  these  three 
relations  with  the  two  equations  of  the  right  line,  we  have 
five  equations  from  which  we  can  eliminate  the  four  quantities 
971,  n,  p^  q^  and  the  resulting  equation  in  or,  y,  z  will  be  the 
equation  of  the  locus  required.  Or,  again,  we  may  write  the 
equations  of  the  line  in  the  form 

x—x'      v  —  v'      z  —  z* 


_y-'y  _g- 


cosa       co8;8       COS7  ' 

then  the  three  conditions  give  three  relations  between  the  con- 
stants x'^  y\  z\  a,  )8,  7,  and  if  between  these  we  eliminate 
a,  ^,  7,  the  resulting  equation  in  a;',  y\  z'  is  the  equa- 
tion of  the  required  locus,  since  x'y'z'  may  be  any  point  on 
the  line. 

We  see  then,  that  it  is  a  determinate  problem  to  find  the 
surface  generated  by  a  right  line  which  moves  so  as  always 
to  meet  three  fixed  right  lines.*  For  expressing,  by  Art.  41, 
the  condition  that  the  moveable  right  line  shall  meet  each  of 
the  fixed  lines,  we  obtain  the  three  necessary  relations  between 
w,  «,^,  q.  Geometrically  also  we  can  see  that  the  motion  of 
the  line  is  completely  regulated  by  the  given  conditions.  For 
a  line  would  be  completely  determined  if  it  were  constrained 
to  pass  through  a  given  point  and  to  meet  two  fixed  lines, 
since  we  need  only  draw  planes  through  the  given  point  and 
each  of  the  fixed  lines,  when  the  intersection  of  these  planes 


♦  Or  three  fixed  coryes  of  any  kind. 
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would  determine  the  line  required.  If,  then,  the  point  through 
which  the  line  is  to  pass,  itself  moves  along  a  third  fixed  line, 
we  have  a  determinate  series  of  right  lines,  the  assemblage  of 
which  forms  a  surface-locus. 

114.  Let  us  then  solve  the  problem  suggested  by  the  last 
article,  viz.  to  find  the  surface  generated  by  a  right  line  which 
always  meets  three  fixed  right  lines,  no  two  of  which  are  in 
the  same  plane.  In  order  that  the  work  may  be  shortened 
as  much  as  possible,  let  us  first  examine  what  choice  of 
axes  we  must  make  in  order  to  give  the  equations  of  the 
fixed  right  lines  the  simplest  form. 

And  it  occurs  at  once  that  we  ought  to  take  the  axes,  one 
parallel  to  each  of  the  three  given  right  lines.*  The  only 
question  then  is  where  the  origin  can  most  symmetrically  be 
placed.  Suppose  now  that  through  each  of  the  three  right 
lines  we  draw  planes  parallel  to  the  other  two,  we  get  thus 
three  pairs  of  parallel  planes  forming  a  parallelepiped,  of  which 
the  given  lines  will  be  edges.  And  if  through  the  centre  of 
this  parallelepiped  we  draw  lines  parallel  to  these  edges,  we 
shall  have  the  most  symmetrical  axes.  Let  then  the  equations 
of  the  three  pairs  of  planes  be 

then  the  equations  of  the  three  fixed  right  lines  will  be 
y=Jj5;=:-c;   z  =  Cj  x  =  ''  a]   a;  =  rt,  y  =  -J. 
The  equations  of  any  line  meeting  the  first  two  fixed  lines  are 

which  will  intersect  the  third  if  c  -f  fia  -h  \J  =  0 ;  or  replacing  for 
X  and  fL  their  values, 

c(aj  +  a)  (y-J)  +  a(i8-  c)  (3^- J)  +  J(«+c)  (aj  +  a), 

which  reduced  is 

ayz  +  hzx  +  cxy  +  ahc  =  0. 


♦  We  oould  not  do  this  indeed  if  the  three  given  right  linea  happened  to  be  all 
parallel  to  the  same  plane.  This  case  will  be  considered  in  the  next  Article.  It  will 
not  oocor  when  the  locns  is  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  see  Art.  1 12. 
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On  applying  the  criterion  of  p.  5fr  this  is   found    to  represent 
a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,   as   is   otherwise  evident,  since  it 
represents   a   central  quadric,   and   is   known  to   be  a   ruled 
surface.     The  problem  might  otherwise  be  solved  thus: 
Assume  for  the  equations  of  the  moveable  line 


_y-y  _«- 


cosa       cos^       CO87  * 

the  three  conditions  obtained  by  expressing  that  this  intersects 
each  of  the  fixed  lines  are 

y-J_«'  +  c      z*  ^c  ^oi  -Va      x'  —  a  ^y  -Vh 
cos/S       COS7  '    cosy       cosa  '     cosa       cos^  * 

We  can  eliminate  a,  )S,  7  by  multiplying  the  equations 
together,  and  get  for  the  equation  of  the  locus, 

(a;  -  a)  (y  -  J)  («  -  c)  =  (a?  +  a)  (y  +  6)  («  +  c) , 

or,  reducing, 

ayz  +  hzx  +  cxy  +  ahc  =  0, 

the  same  equation  as  before. 

The  following  is  another  general  solution  of  the  same  pro- 
blem :  Let  the  first  two  lines  be  the  intersections  of  the  planes 
a,  ;3 ;  7,  S ;  then  the  equations  of  the  third  can  be  expressed  in 
the  form  a  =  -47+ jBS,  y8=(77  +  i>S.  The  moveable  line,  since 
it  meets  the  first  two  lines,  can  be  expressed  by  two  equations 
of  the  form  a  =  X/S,  7  =  ^*8.  Substituting  these  values  in  the 
equations  of  the  third  line  we  find  the  condition  that  it  and 
the  moveable  line  should  intersect,  viz. 

And  eliminating  X  and  fi  between  this  and  the  equations  of  the 
moveable  line,  we  get  for  the  equation  of  the  locus, 

A    third   general  solution  is  as  follows:   taking  (a,,  5,,  c,, 

f\jffii^i)j  (^ji>  •••)»  (^8»  •••)  *^  ^^^  ®^^  coordinates  of  the  given 
lines  respectively,  and  writing  for  shortness  (abc)  to  denote  the 
determinant  a^  (b^c^  —  l^c^)  4-  &c.,  and  so  on  in  other  cases,  then 
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it  can  be  shewn  that  the  equation  of  the  hjperboloid  passing 
through  the  three  given  lines  is 

+  [(%)  -  M]  xw  +  libfg)  +  (cA/)]  yz 
+  [{bch)  -  {abf)-]i/w  +  [{cffh)  +  {ajg)-]  zx 
C  CLf  +  liff)  -  (%)]  i^ii^  +  [{ahf)  +  (JyA)]  a?y  =  0. 

115.   From  the  general  theory  explained  in  Art.  109,  it  is 
plain  that  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid  may  also  have  right  lines 

lying  altogether  in  the  surface.     For  the  equation  -s  —  t«  =  ~ 

a       u       c 

(Art.  87)  IS  included  in  the  general  form  ay  =  ^8;   and  the 

surface  contains  the  two  systems  of  right  lines 


a      b         ^       \a      bj      c' 


The  first  equation  shews  that  every  line  on  the  surface  must 

OS        V 

be  parallel  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  fixed  planes  -  ±  ?  =  0 ; 

and  uDt  this  respect  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  right 
lines  on  the  paraboloid  and  on  the  hyperboloid  (see  Art.  112). 

It  is  proved,  as  in  Art.  110,  that  any  line  of  one  system 
meets  every  line  of  the  other  system,  while  no  two  lines  of 
the  same  system  can  intersect. 

We  give  now  the  investigation  of  the  converse  problem,  viz. 
to  find  the  surface  generated  by  a  right  line  which  always  meets 
three  fixed  lines  which  are  all  parallel  to  the  same  plane.  Let 
the  plane  to  which  all  are  parallel  be  taken  for  the  plane  of  xi/j 
any  line  which  meets  all  three  for  the  axis  of  z^  and  let  the 
axes  of  X  and  y  be  taken  parallel  to  two  of  the  fixed  lines. 
Then  their  equations  are 

aj  =  0,  z  =  a]  y  =  0,  «  =  J;   x^my^  «  =  c. 

The  equations  of  any  line  meeting  the  first  two  fixed  lines  are 

.  aj  =  X(2;-a),  y  =  M(«-5), 

which  will  intersect  the  third  if 

X  (c  —  a)  =  m/A  (c  —  J), 
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and  the  equation  of  the  locus  is 

(a  —  c)  a:  (2  —  J)  =  m  (J  —  c)  y  («  —  a), 

"which  represents  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid,  since  the  terms  of 
highest  degree  break  up  into  two  real  factors. 

In  like  manner  we  might  Investigate  the  surface  generated 
by  a  right  line  which  meets  two  fixed  lines  and  is  always  parallel 
to  a  fixed  plane.     Let  it  meet  the  lines 

a;=0,  z  =  a]  y  =  0,  «  =  —  a, 
and  be  parallel  to  the  plane 

X  cosa  +  y  C03/8  +  5;  cosy  =  p. 
Then  the  equations  of  the  line  are 

a;=\(2j-a),  y  =^  fi  [z  +  a)y 
which  will  be  parallel  to  the  given  plane  if 

C0S7  +  X  cosa  +  fb  cos/8  =  0. 
The  equation  of  the  required  locus  is  therefore 

COS7  [z*  -  a*)  +  a;  cos  a  (2  +  a)  +y  cos^  (2;  —  a)  =  0, 

which  is  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid,  since  the  terms  of  the  second 
degree  break  up  into  two  real  factors. 

A  hyperbolic  paraboloid  is  the  limit  of  the  hyperboloid  of 
one  sheet,  when  the  generator  in  one  of  its  positions  may  lie 
altogether  at  infinity. 

We  have  seen  (Art.  108)  that  a  plane  is  a  tangent  to  a 
surface  of  the  second  degree  when  it  meets  it  in  two  real  or 
imaginary  lines;  and  (Art.  87)  that  a  paraboloid  is  met  by 
the  plane  at  infinity  in  two  real  or  imaginary  lines.  Hence 
a  paraboloid  is  always  touched  by  the  plane  at  infinity. 

IIG.  Four  right  lines  belonging  to  one  system  cut  all  line^ 
belonging  to  the  other  system  in  a  constant  anharmonic  ratio. 

For  through  the  four  lines  and  through  any  line  which 
meets  them  all  we  can  draw  four  planes;  and  therefore  any 
other  line  which  meets  the  four  lines  will  be  divided  in  a 
constant  anharmonic  ratio  (Art.  39). 

Conversely,  if  two  non-intersecting  lines  are  divided  honuH 
graphically  in  a  series  of  points,  that  is  to  say,  so  that  the 
anharmonic  ratio  of  any  four  points  on  one  line  is  equal  to 
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that  of  the  corresponding  points  on  the  other;  then  the  lines 
joining  corresponding  points  will  be  generators  of  a  hjper- 
boloid  of  one  sheet. 

Let  the  two  given  lines  he  a,  /3]  7,  S.  Let  any  fixed  line 
which  meets  them  both  be  a  =  X'/9,  y  =  fiS]  then,  in  order 
that  any  other  line  a  =  \^j  7  =  /i8  should  divide  them  homo- 

graphicallj,  we  must  have  {Contcsj  Art.  57)  r^  =  -^ ,  and  if  we 

eliminate  X  between  the  equations  a  =  \fij  Xy^fA"KS^  the  result 
is  X'^7  =  fjk'aS. 

117.  In  the  case  of  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid  any  three 
right  lines  of  one  system  cut  all  the  right  lines  of  the  other 
in  a  constant  ratio.  For  since  the  generators  are  all  parallel 
to  the  same  plane,  we  can  draw,  through  any  three  generators, 
parallels  to  that  plane,  and  all  right  lines  which  meet  three 
parallel  planes  are  cut  by  them  in  a  constant  ratio. 

Conversely,  if  two  finite  non-intersecting  lines  be  divided, 
each  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts,  the  lines  joining 
corresponding  points  will  be  generators  of  a  hyperbolic  para- 
boloid. By  doing  this  with  threads,  the  form  of  this  surface 
can  be  readily  exhibited  to  the  eye. 

To  prove  this  directly,  let  the  line  which  joins  two  corre- 
sponding extremities  of  the  given  lines  be  the  axis  of  z]  let 
the  axes  of  x  and  y  be  taken  parallel  to  the  given  lines,  and 
let  the  plane  of  xy  be  half-way  between  them.  Let  the  lengths 
of  the  given  lines  be  a  and  i,  then  the  coordinates  of  two 
corresponding  points  are 

«  =  -o,   a?  =  0,      y  =  A*^ 

and  the  equations  of  the  line  joining  these  points  are 

X      y 

-  4  ^  =  ^j   2cx  —  fiaz  =  fmCy 

whence,  eliminating  ^,  the  equation  of  the  locus  is 
which  represents  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid. 

M 
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118.   Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  conditions  that  the 

general  equation  should  represent  a  surface  of  revolution.     In 

this  case  the  equation  can  be  reduced  (see  p.  54),  if  the  surface 

a?      V*      z* 
be  central,  to  the  form  -i,+  t±  -5=±1j  and  if  the   surface 

a      .a       c 

flj*      t/*      2j& 
be  non-central  to  the  form  -5  +  ^  =  — .    In  either  case  then 

a       a        c 

when  the  highest  terms  are  transformed  so   as  to  become  the 

sum  of  squares  of  three  rectangular  coordinates,  the  coefficients 

of  two  of  those  squares  are  equal.     It  would  appear  then  that 

the  required  condition  could  be  at  once  obtained  by  foriping 

the  condition  that  the  discriminating  cubic  should  have  equal 

roots.     Since,  however,  the  roots  of  the  discriminating  cubic  are 

always  real,  its  discriminant   can  be  expressed   as  the   sum 

of  squares  (see  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  44),  and  will  not  vanish  (the 

coefficients  of  the  given  equation  being  supposed  to  be  real) 

unless  two  conditions  are  fulfilled  which  can  be  obtained  more 

easily  by  the  following  process.      We   want   to  find  whether 

it  is  possible  so  to  transform  the  equation  as  to  have 

aa?'\-hy^-\-cz''Jr2fyz  +  2gzX'\-2Jixg  =  A[X*-\^  F")  +  CZ", 

but  we  have  (Art.  19) 

a:»  +  y>  +  2«  =  J?+  r«  +  ^. 

It  is  manifest  then  that  by  taking  X  =  ^,  we  should  have  the 
following  quantity  a  perfect  square : 

(ox*  +  jy  +  c«*  +  2/y« -*- 2^^?jj  +  27«cy)  -  X  (a;*  +  y*  +  «•), 

and  it  is  required  to  find  the   conditions  that  this  should  be 
possible. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  when 

Ax^  +  Bf  +  G5*+  2Fy«+  20zx-^2Hity 

is  a  perfect  square,  the  six  following  conditions  are  fulfilled  :* 

BC^F",      CA=^0%    AB^H", 

AF^GH,  BG^HF,   CH=^FG\ 


*  That  is  to  say,  the  reciprocal  equation  yaniBhee  identicall j. 
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the  three  former  of  whi{}h  are  incladed  in  the  three  latter.  In 
the  present  case  then  these  latter  three  equations  are 

[a-\)/^gh,  {b-\)g  =  hf,   {c-\)h^fg. 

Solving  for  X  from  each  of  these  equations  we  see  that  the 
reduction  is  impossible  unless  the  coefficients  of  the  given  equa- 
tion be  connected  by  the  two  relations 

f  9  ^ 

If  these  relations  be  fulfilled,  and  if  we  substitute  any  of  these 
common  values  for  \  in  the  function 

(a-X)  0;*  +  (J  -X)3r*+  (c  -X)  «■  +  2^«  +  ^gzx  +  2Aay, 

it  becomes,  as  it  ought,  a  perfect  square,  viz. 

and  since  the  plane  Z^  0  represents  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 

axis  of  revolution  of  the  surface,  it  follows  that  -%  +  —  +  r  =  0 

.  f     9      ^ 

represents  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  axis. 

In  the  special  case  where  the  common  values  vanish  which 
have  been  just  found  for  X,  the  highest  terms  in  the  given 
equation  form  a  perfect  square,  and  the  equation  represents 
either  a  parabolic  cylinder  or  two  parallel  planes  (see  IV. 
and  v.,  p.  58).  These  are  limiting  cases  of  surfaces  of  re- 
volution, the  axis  of  revolution  in  the  latter  case  being  any 
line  perpendicular  to  both  planes.  The  parabolic  cylinder  is 
the  limit  of  the  surface  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse 
round  its  minor  axis,  when  that  axis  passes  to  infinity. 

119.  If  one  of  the  quantities  f^  g^  h  vanish,  the  surface 
cannot  be  of  revolution  unless  a  second  also  vanish.  Suppose 
that  we  have  f  and  g  both  —  0,  the  preceding  conditions  become 

/  9 

.        f 
from  which,  eliminating  the  indeterminate  -  ,  we  get 

(a  -  o)  (&  -  c)  =  /*'. 
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This  condition  might  also  have  b^n  obtained  at  once  by 
expressing  that 

[a  -  X)  a;*  +  (5  -  X)  y*  +  (c  -  X)  z*  +  2Aay 

should  be  a  perfect  square,  and  it  is  plain  that  we  must  have 

X  =  c ;   (a  —  c)  ( J  —  cj  =  A", 

120.  The  preceding  theory  might  also  be  obtained  from  the 
consideration  that  in  a  surface  of  revolution  the  problem  of 
finding  the  principal  planes  becomes  indeterminate.  For  since 
every  section  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  revolution  is  a  circle, 
any  system  of  parallel  chords  of  one  of  these  circles  is  bisected 
by  the  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  revolution  and  through 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  perpendicular  to  the  chords,  a  plane 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  chords.  It  follows  that  evert/ 
plane  through  the  axis  of  revolution  is  a  principal  plane.  Now 
the  chords  which  are  perpendicular  to  these  diametral  planes  are 
given  (Art.  72)  by  the  equations 

{a—\)x+hy+gz—Oj   hx+(b—X)t/-\-fz=Oj    ^aj+^+(c— X)«=0, 

which  when  X  is  one  of  the  roots  of  the  discriminating  cubic 
represent  three  planes  meeting  in  one  of  the  right  lines  required. 
The  problem  then  will  not  become  indeterminate  unless  these 
equations  all  represent  the  same  plane,  for  which  we  have  the 
conditions 

a— X         h         g      a— X      A        g- 
h     ^b-\^y^      g     "^y^c-X^ 

which,  expanded,  are  the  same  as  the  conditions  found  already. 
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121.  We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  a  few  examples  of 
the  application  of  Algebraic  Geometry  to  the  investigation  of 
Loci. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  locua  of  a  point  whose  shortest  distances  from  two  given  non- 
intersecting  right  lines  are  equal. 

If  the  equations  of  the  lines  are  written  in  their  general  form,  the  solution  of  this  is 
obtained  immediately  by  the  formula  of  Art.  16.  We  may  get  the  result  in  a  simple 
form  by  taJdng  for  the  axis  of  z  the  shortest  distance  between  the  two  lines,  and 
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chooeing  for  the  other  axes  the  lines  bisecting  the  angle  between  parallels  to  the 
given  lines  through  the  point  of  'bisection  of  this  shortest  distance  ;  then  their  equa- 
tions are  of  the  form 

«  =  c,  y  =  mx ;  z  =  —  Cy  y  =  —  »n«, 

and  the  conditions  of  the  problem  give 

(e_c).  +  (Sj^  =  (,  +  ,).+  &' +  !?-)!, 
1  4-  m*  1  +  7»2 

or  c«  (1  +  w*)  +  mxy  =  0. 

The  loons  is  therefore  a  h3rperbolic  paraboloid* 

If  the  shortest  distances  had  been  to  each  other  in  a  giren  ratio,  the  locos  would 
hare  been 

{(1  +  X)  «  +  (1  -  X}  c}  {(1  _  X)  «  +  (1  +  X)  c} 

which  represents  a  hjperboloid  of  one  sheet. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  locns  of  the  middle  points  of  all  lines  parallel  to  a  fixed  plane 
and  terminated  bj  two  non-intersecting  lines. 

Take  the  plane  a;  =  0  parallel  to  the  fixed  plane,  and  the  plane  2  =  0,  as  in  the  last 

example,  parallel  to  the  two  lines  and  equidistant  from  them ;  then  the  equations  of 

the  lines  are 

«  =  c,  y  =  mx  +  «;  a  =  —  c,  y  =  m'x  +  «'. 

The  locos  is  then  evidently  the  right  line  which  is  tJie  intersection  of  the  planes 

«  =  0,   2y  =  (»»  +  m')  a?  +  (n  +  «')• 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  surface  of  revolution  generated  by  a  right  line  taming  round  a 
fixed  axis  which  it  does  not  intersect. 

Let  the  fixed  line  be  the  axis  of  2,  and  let  any  position  of  the  other  be  a;  =  m^  +  n, 
y  =7  m'z  +  n'.  Then  since  any  point  of  the  revolving  line  describes  a  circle  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  that  of  xy^  it  follows  that  the  value  of  x*  +  y^  is  the  same  for  every  point  in 
such  a  plane  section,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  constant  value  expressed  in  terms  of  e  is 
{rm  +  nf  -f  {m'z  +  n')*.    Hence  the  equation  of  the  required  surface  is 

aj*  +  y«  =  (roa;  +  nf  +  {m'z  +  n')«, 
which  represents  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution  of  one  sheet. 

Ex.  4.  Two  lines  passing  through  the  origin  move  each  in  a  fixed  plane,  remaining 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  to  find  the  surface  (necessarily  a  cone)  generated  by  a 
right  line,  also  passing  through  the  origin  perpendicular  to  the  other  two. 

Let  the  direction-angles  of  the  perpendiculars  to  the  fixed  planes  be  a,  6,  c ;  a',  b',  c', 
and  let  those  of  the  variable  line  be  a,  /3,  y ;  then  the  direction-cosines  of  the  intersec- 
tions with  the  fixed  planes,  of  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  variable  line,  will  be  pro- 
portional to  (Art.  15) 

coe/3oosc  —  cosy  oos6,    cosy  oos  a  —cos  a  cose,    cos  a  cos  ft  —cos /8  cos  a, 

cos /3  cose' —  cosy  COS  ft',  cosy  cos  a' —  cos  a  cose',  cos  a  cos  ft' —  cos /3  cos  a', 

and  the  condition  that  these  should  be  perpendicular  to  each  other  is 

(cos/3  cose  —  cosy  cosft)  (cos/3  cose'  —  cosy  cosft') 

+  (cosy  cosa  —  cosa  cose)  (cosy  cosa'  —  coso  cose') 

-I-  (cosa  cosft  —  cos^  cosa)  (cosa  cosft'  —  co3/3  cosa')  =  0 

which  represents  a  cone  of  the  second  degree. 
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Ex.  6.  Two  plknes  mntvallj  perpendicnlar  pass  each  through  a  fixed  line :  to  find 
th«  surface  generated  by  their  Kne  of  intersection. 

Take  the  axes  as  in  Ex.  1.    Then  the  equations  of  the  planes  are 

\  (z  —  c)  +y  —  mz'f  X'  («  +  c)  +  y  +  ffw  =  0, 

which  will  be  at  right  angles  if  XX'  +  1  —  m*  =r  0 ;  and  putting  in  for  X,  X'  their 
values  from  the  pair  of  equations,  we  get 

y«  -  m^x*  +  (1  -  m*)  («*  -  c«)  =  0, 

which  represents  a  hyperboloid  of  one  Aieet. 

If  the  lines  intersect,  in  which  case  c  =  0,  the  locus  reduces  to  a  cone. 

Ex.  6.  To  find  the  locus  of  a  point,  whence  three  tangent  lines,  mutuallj  at  i)ght 

a:*     «•     2:' 
angles,  can  be  drawn  to  the  quadric  ~i  +  |i  +  "i  =  ^• 

If  the  equation  were  transformed  so  that  these  lines  should  become  the  axes  of  co- 
ordinates,  the  equation  of  the  tangent  cone  would  take  the  form  Ayz  +  Bzx  +  Cxy  ^  0, 
since  these  three  lines  are  edges  of  the  cone.  But  the  untransformed  equation  of  the 
tangent  cone  is,  see  Art.  78, 

And  we  have  seen  (Art.  82)  that  if  this  equation  be  transformed  to  any  rectanguliar 
system  of  axes,  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  of  «*,  y*,  and  z^  will  be  constant.  We  ^lave 
only  then  to  express  the  condition  that  this  sum  should  vanish,  when  we  obtain-  the 
equation  of  the  required  locus,  viz. 

Ex.  7.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  cone  whose  vertex  is  a^jf'a^  and  which  stands  on 

X*        yS 

the  conic  in  the  plane  of  icy,  -j  +  75  =  1. 

The  equations  of  the  line  joining  any  point  afi  of  the  base  to  the  vertex  are 

a  («'  —  z)  =  z^'x  —  x'Zf  /3  (e*  —  «)  =  z'y  —  y'a. 
Substituting  these  values  in  the  equation  of  the  base,  we  get  for  the  required  cone 

(z^x-x'zy      (z'y-t/zy_ 

The  following  method  may  be  used  in  general  to  find  the  equation  of  the  cone 
whose  vertex  is  afy'z'ce'f  and  base  the  intersection  of  any  two  surfaces  27,  V,  Substitute 
in  each  equation  for  a;,  x  +  Xo;' ;  for  y,  y  +  Xy',  Ac,  and  let  the  results  be 

£7+ xa^+ ^  ^«^+  Ac.  =  0, 

F+ x«r+ .^  a«r+ Ac.  =  0, 

then  the  result  of  eliminating  X  between  these  equations  will  be  the  equation  of  the 
required  cone.  For  the  points  where  the  line  joining  x'y'z'w'  to  xyzo)  meets  the  surface 
U  are  got  from  the  first  of  these  two  equations ;  those  where  the  same  line  meets  the 
surface  V  are  got  from  the  second ;  and  when  the  eliminant  of  the  two  equations 
vanishes  they  have  a  common  root,  or  the  point  ryzn  lies  on  a  line  passing  through 
x'y'z'w  and  meeting  the  intersection  of  the  surfaces. 
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Ex.  8.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  cone  whose  yertex  is  the  centre  of  «n  ellipsoid 
and  base  the  section  made  by  the  polar  of  any  point  x'^s!, 

gpt     ^     ^     .-/xat*     v9*     zs^\^ 

^•"•5-.  +  S  +  ^  =  b+f +^)- 

-,  X^       j/^       Z^ 

£iz.  9.  To  find  the  locns  of  points  on  the  qnadric  ^  +  fj  "^  ;^  =  1>  ^^  normals  at 
which  intersect  the  normal  at  the  point  o/^V. 

Ana.  The  points  required  are  the  intersection  of  the  surface  with  the  cone 

a»(y'e-«'y)(x-ar')  +  6*(«'a;-a:'«)(y-y')  +  c»(^y-y'«)(«-«')  =  0. 

Ex.  10.  To  find  the  locus  of  the  poles  of  the  tangent  planes  of  one  quadric  with 
sespect  to  another. 

We  have  only  to  express  the  condition  that  the  polar  of  x'}fz*ic\  with  regard  to 
the  second  quadric,  should  touch  the  first,  and  hare  therefore  only  to  substitute 
I/,,  U^  Ufa  TJ^  for  a,p,y,i  in  the  condition  given  Art.  79.  The  locos  is  therefore 
a  quadric. 

Ex.  11.  To  find  the  cone  generated  by  pexpendiculaiB  erected  at  the  vertex  of  a 
given  cone  to  its  several  tangent  planes. 

Let  the  cone  be  ZsB*+i(y«+JV«*=0,  and  any  tangent  plane  is  La^x+Mi/y+Nz'z^f^ 

X  V  z 

the  perpendicular  to  which  through  the  origin  is  -^  =  irr  =  tt?  .    If  then  the  com- 

MtX         JUy  £HZ 

SB  V  Z 

mon  value  of  these  fractions  be  called  p,  we  have  aif=y-y  y*  =  «r  »  *' = -r- ,  substifcu- 

'^  Ltp  Mp  Ap 

X*      t/'      z'^ 
ting  which  values  in  Lx^+iMy + Ajb'«=0,  />*  disappears,  and  we  have  7  +  ??+  J^  =  ^• 

The  form  of  the  equation  shews  that  the  relation  between  the  cones  is  reciprocal,  and 
that  the  edges  of  the  first  are  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  planes  to  the  second*   It 
can  easQy  be  seen  that  this  is  a  particular  case  of  the  last  examjde. 
If  the  equation  of  the  cone  be  given  in  the  form 

«»"  +  J^  +  <»«  +  2/y8  +  2ffzx  +  2hxy  =  0, 

the  equation  of  the  redprocal  cone  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  reciprocal  curve  in 
plane  geometxy,  viz. 

{^-J^^  +  ica-g^y^-\-{ab-h'*)z*  +  2(ffh-qf)yz-^2{kf-bg)zx+2(fff-ch)xy=0. 

Ex.  12.  A  line  moves  about  so  that  three  fixed  points  on  it  move  on  fixed  planes ; 
to  find  the  locus  of  any  other  point  on  it. 

Let  the  coordinates  of  the  locus  point  P  be  a,  /3,  y ;  and  let  the  three  fixed  planes 
be  taken  for  coordinate  planes  meeting  the  line  in  points  A,  B,  C,    Then  it  is  easy 

to  see  that  the  coordinates  of  ^  are  0,  p  ^  /3,  -pn  Yt  where  the  ratios  AB  :  PB^ 

AC :  PC  are  known.    Expressing  then,  by  Art.  10,  that  the  distance  PA  is  constant, 
the  locus  is  at  once  found  to  be  an  ellipsoid. 

Ex.  13.  A  and  0  are  two  fixed  points,  the  latter  being  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 
Let  the  line  joining  any  other  point  D  on  the  sphere  to  A  meet  the  sphere  again  in  U, 
Then  if  on  Oi>  a  portion  OP  be  taken  =  AU^  find  the  locus  of  P.  [Sir  W.  B. 
Hamilton]. 

We  have  AD*^  =  AC^+  OD^  -2A0.0D  oobAOD.  But  AD  varies  inversely  as  the 
radius  vector  of  the  locus^  and  OD  is  given,  by  the  equation  of  the  sphere,  in  terms  of 
the  angles  it  makes  with  fixed  axes.  Thus  the  locus  is  easily  seen  to  be  a  quadric  of 
which  0  is  the  centre. 
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Ex.  14.  A  plane  pasaes  through  a  fixed  line,  and  the  lines  in  which  it  meets  two 
fixed  planes  are  joined  by  planes  each  to  a  fixed  point ;  find  the  surface  generated  by 
the  line  of  intersection  of  the  latter  two  planes. 

Ex.  15.  The  four  faces  of  a  tetrahedron  pass  each  through  a  fixed  point.  Find 
the  locus  of  the  vertex  if  the  three  edges  which  do  not  pass  through  it  move  each  in  a 
fixed  plane. 

The  locus  is  in  general  a  surface  of  the  third  degree  having  the  intersection  of  the 
three  planes  for  a  double  point.  It  reduces  to  a  cone  of  the  second  degree  when  the 
four  fixed  points  lie  in  one  plane. 

Ex.  16.  Find  the  locus  of  the  vertex  of  a  tetrahedron,  if  the  three  edges  which  pass 
through  that  vertex  each  pass  through  a  fixed  point,  if  the  opposite  face  also  pass 
through  a  fixed  point  and  the  three  other  vertices  move  in  fixed  planes. 

Ex.  17.  A  plane  passes  through  a  fixed  point,  and  the  points  where  it  meets  three 
fixed  lines  are  joined  by  planes,  each  to  one  of  three  other  fixed  lines ;  find  the  locus  of 
the  intersection  of  the  joining  planes. 

Ex.  18.  The  sides  of  a  polygon  in  space  pass  through  fixed  xx>ints,  and  all  the 
vertices  but  one  move  in  fixed  planes ;  find  the  curve  locus  of  the  remaining  vertex. 

Ex.  19.  All  the  sides  of  a  polygon  but  one  pass  through  fixed  points,  the 
extremities  of  tlie  free  side  move  on  fixed  lines,  and  all  the  other  vertices  on  fixed 
planei^  find  the  surface  gencmtcd  by  the  free  side. 
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CHAPTER     VII. 

METHODS  OF  ABRIDGED  NOTATION. 
THE  PRINCIPLE  OP  DUALITY  AND  RECIPROCAL  POLARS. 

122.  We  shall  in  this  chapter  give  examples  of  the  appli- 
cation to  quadrics  of  methods  of  abridged  notation.  It  is 
convenient,  however,  first  to  shew  that  all  the  equations  we 
employ  admit  of  a  two-fold  interpretation,  and  that  every 
theorem  we  obtain  is  accompanied  by  another  reciprocal  theorem. 
In  fact,  the  reader  can  see  without  difficulty  that  the  whole 
theoiy  of  Reciprocal  Polars  explained  {Conies j  Chap.  XV.)  is 
applicable  to  space  of  three  dimensions.  Being  given  a  fixed 
quadric  (2),  and  any  surface  8j  we  can  generate  a  n6w  surface  e 
by  taking  the  pole  with  regard  to  2  of  every  tangent  plane 
to  8.  If  we  have  thus  a  point  on  a  corresponding  to  a  tangent 
plane  of  S^  reciprocally  the  tangent  plane  to  s  at  that  point 
will  correspond  to  the  point  of  contact  of  the  tangent  plane 
to  8,  l?or  the  tangent  plane  to  s  contains  all  the  points  on  s 
consecutive  to  the  assumed  point;  and  to  it  must  correspond 
the  point  through  which  pass  all  the  tangent  planes  of  8  con- 
secutive to  the  assumed  tangent  plane ;  that  is  to  say,  the  point 
of  contact  of  that  plane.  Thus  to  every  point  connected  with 
one  surface  corresponds  a  plane  connected  with  the  other,  and 
vice  versd;  and  to  a  line  (joining  two  points)  corresponds  a  line 
(the  intersection  of  two  planes).  For  example  the  degree  of  «, 
being  measured  by  the  number  of  points  in  which  an  arbitrary 
line  meets  it,  is  equal  to  the  number  of  tangent  planes  which 
can  be  drawn  to  8  through  an  arbitrary  right  line.  Thus  the 
reciprocal  of  a  quadric  is  a  quadric,  since  two  tangent  planes 
can  be  drawn  to  a  quadric  through  any  arbitrary  right  line 
(Art.  80). 

123.  In  order  to  shew  what  corresponds  to  a  curve  in  space 
we  shall  anticipate  a  little  of  the  theory  of  curves  of  double 
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curvature  to  be  explained  hereafter.  A  curve  in  space  may  be 
considered  as  a  series  of  points  in  space  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  arranged 
according  to  a  certain  law.  If  each  point  be  joined  to  its  next 
consecutive,  we  shall  liave  a  series  of  lines  12,  23,  34,  &c.,  each 
line  being  a  tangent  to  the  given  curve.  The  assemblage  of 
these  lines  forms  a  surface,  and  a  developable  surface  (see  note, 
p.  75),  since  any  line  12  intersects  the  consecutive  line  23. 
Again,  if  we  consider  the  planes  123,  234,  -345,  &c.,  containing 
every  three  consecutive  points,  we  shall  have  a  series  of  planes 
which  are  called  the  osculating  planes  of  the  given  curve,  and 
which  are  tangent  planes  to  the  developable  generated  by  its 
tangents.  (Now  when  we  reciprocate,  it  is  plain  that  to  the 
series  of  points,  lines,  and  planes  will  correspond  a  series  of 
planes,  lines,  and  points ;  and  thus,  that  the  reciprocal  of  a 
series  of  points  forming  a  curve  in  space  will  be  a  series  of 
planes  touching  a  developable.  )  If  the  curve  in  space  lies  all 
in  one  plan'e,  the  reciprocal  planes  will  all  pass  through  one 
point,  and  will  be  tangent  planes  to  a  cone. 

Thus  the  series  of  points  common  to  two  surfaces  forms  a 
curve.  Reciprocally  the  series  of  tangent  planes  common  to  two 
surfaces  touches  a  developable  which  envelopes  both  surfaces. 
To  the  series  of  tangent  planes  (enveloping  a  cone)  which  can  be 
drawn  to  the  one  surface  through  any  point,  corresponds  the 
series  of  points  on  the  other  which  lie  in  the  corresponding  plane : 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  plane  section  of  one  surface  corresponds  a 
tangent  cone  of  the  reciprocal.  It  easily  follows  hence,  that  to  a 
point  and  its  polar  plane  with  respect  to  a  quadric,  correspond 
a  plane  and  its  pole  with  respect  to  the  reciprocal  quadric. 

124.  The  reciprocals  are  frequently  taken  with  regard  to  a 
sphere  whose  centre  is  called  the  origin  of  reciprocation^  and 
as  at  Conies  (Art.  807)  mention  of  the  sphere  may  be  omitted, 
and  the  reciprocals  spoken  of  as  taken  with  regard  to  this  origin. 
To  the  origin  will  evidently  correspond  the  plane  at  infinity;, 
and  to  the  section  of  one  surface  by  the  plane  at  infinity  will 
correspond  the  tangent  cone  which  can  be  drawn  to  the  other 
through  the  origin.  Thus,  then,  when  the  origin  is  without  a 
quadric,  that  is  to  say  is  such  that  real  tangent  planes  can  be 
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drawn  from  it  to  the  surface,  the  reciprocal  surface  will  have 
real  points  at  infinity,  that  is  to  saj,  will  be  a  hyperboloid; 
when  the  origin  is  inside^  the  reciprocal  is  an  ellipsoid;  when 
the  oHgin  is  on  thd  surface,  the  reciprocal  will  be  touched  by 
the  plane  at  infinity,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  (as  we  shall  pre- 
sently Mee)  the  reciprocal  is  a  paraboloid. 

The  reciprocal  of  a  ruled  surface  (that  is  to  say,  of  a  surface 
generated  by  the  motion  of  a  right  line)  is  a  ruled  surface. 
For  to  a  right  line  corresponds  a  right  line,  and  to  the  surface 
generated  by  the  motion  of  one  right  line  will  correspond  the 
surface  generated  by  the  motion  of  the  reciprocal  line.*  Hence 
to  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  always  corresponds  a  hyperboloid 
of  one  sheet  unless  the  origin  be  on  the  surface  when  the  reel* 
procal  is  a  hjrperbolic  paraboloid. 

,1^5.  When  reciprocals  are  taken  with  regard  to  a  sphere, 
any  pfane  is  evidently  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the 
corresponding  ^point  to  the  origin.  Thus  to  any  cone  corre- 
sponds a  plane  curve,  and  the  cone  whose  base  is  that  curve 
and  vertex  the  origin  has  an  edge  perpendicular  to  every 
tangent  plane  of  the  first  cone,  and  vice  versd.  In  general  two 
cones  (which  may  or  may  not  have  a  common  vertex)  are  said 
to  be  reciprocal  when  every  edge  of  one  is  perpendicular  to  a 
tangent  plane  of  the  other  (see  Ex.  11,  p.  87).  For  example, 
it  appears  from  the  last  article,  that  the  tangent  cone  from  the 
origin  to  any  surface  is  in  this  sense  reciprocal  to  the  asymptotic 
cone  of  the  reciprocal  surface. 

The  sections  hy  any  plane  of  two  reciprocal  cones^  having  a 
common  vertex^  are  polar  reciprocals  with  regard  to  the  foot  of 
the  perpendicular  on  that  plane  from  the  co7nmon  vertex.  For, 
let  the  plane  meet  an  edge  of  one  cone  in  a  point  P,  and  the 

*  Prof.  Cayley  liaa  remarked  that  the  decree  of  any  ruled  surface  U  equal  to  the 
degree  of  ite  reciprocal.  The  degree  of  the  reciprocal  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
tangent  planes  which  can  be  drawn  through  an  arbitrary  right  line.  Now  it  will  be 
formally  proved  hereafter,  but  is  sufficiently  evident  in  itself,  that  the  tangent  plane 
at  any  point  on  a  ruled  surface  contains  the  generating  line  which  passes  through  that 
point.  The  degree  of  the  reciprocal  is  therefore  equal  to  the  number  of  generating 
lines  which  meet  an  arbitrary  right  line.  But  this  is  exactly  the  number  of  points  in 
which  the  arbitrary  line  meets  the  surface  aiace  eyery  point  on  a  generating  line  is  a 
point  on  the  surface. 
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perpendicular  taogent  plane  to  the  other  in  the  line  QB ;  let  M 
be  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  on  the  plane  from  the  vertex  0  ; 
then  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  line  PM  is  perpendicular  to  QB ; 
and  if  it  meet  it  in  j8,  then  since  the  triangle  F08  is  right- 
angled,  the  rectangle  PM.M8  is  equal  to  the  constant  OM*. 
The  curve  therefore  which  is  the  locus  of  the  point  P  is  the 
same  as  that  got  by  letting  fall  from  M  perpendiculars  on  the 
tangents  QR^  and  taking  on  each  perpendicular  a  portion  in- 
versely as  its  length. 

The  following  illustrates  the  application  of  the  principle  here 
established  :  Through  the  vertex  of  any  cone  of  the  second  degree 
can  he  drawn  two  lineSy  called  focal  linesj  such  that  the  section  of 
the  cone  hy  a  plane  perpendicular  to  either  line  is  a  conic^  having 
for  a  focus  the  point  where  the  plane  meets  the  focal  line.  For 
form  a  reciprocal  cone  by  drawing  through  the  vertex  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  tangent  planes  of  the  given  cone ;  then 
this  cone  has  two  planes  of  circular  section  (Art.  104);  and, 
by  the  present  article,  the  section  of  the  given  cone  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  either  is  a  conic  having  for  a  focus  the  foot  of  the 
perpendicular  on  that  plane  from  the  vertex.  What  has  been  just 
proved  may  be  stated,  the  focal  lines  of  a  cone  are  perpendi- 
cular to  theplnnes  of  circular  section  of  the  reciprocal  cone. 

126.  The  reciprocal  of  a  sphere  tcith  regard  to  any  point 
is  a  surface  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  round  the 
transverse  axis.  This  may  be  proved  as  at  Conies^  Art.  308. 
It  is  easily  proved  that  if  we  have  any  two  points  A  and  jB, 
the  distances  of  these  two  points  from  the  origin  are  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  perpendiculars  from  each  on  the  plane  corresponding 
to  the  other  {Conicsj  Art.  101).  Now  the  distance  of  the  centre 
of  a  fixed  sphere  from  the  origin,  and  the  perpendicular  from 
that  centre  on  any  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere  are  both 
constant.  Hence,  any  point  on  the  reciprocal  surface  is  such 
that  its  distance  from  the  origin  is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  it  on  a  fixed  plane;  namely,  the 
plane  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  And  this 
locus  is  manifestly  a  surface  of  revolution,  of  which  the  origin 
is  a  focus ;  and  the  plane  in  question  a  directrix. 
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By  reciprocating  properties  of  the  sphere  we  thus  get  pro- 
perties of  surfaces  of  revolution  round  the  transverse  axis.  The 
left-hand  column  contains  properties  of  the  sphere,  the  right- 
hand  those  of  the  surfaces  of  revolution. 


Ex.  1.  Any  tangent  plane  to  a 
sphere  is  perpendicular  to  the  line 
joining  its  point  of  contact  to  the 
centre. 


The  line  joining  focus  to  any 
point  on  the  surface  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  through  focus 
and  the  intersection  with  the  direc- 
trix plane  of  the  tangent  plane  at 
the  point. 

The  cone  whose  Tertex  is  the 
focus  and  base  any  plane  section  is 
a  right  cone  whose  axis  is  the  line 
joining  the  focus  to  the  pole  of  the 
plane  of  section. 

A  particular  case  of  Ex.  2  is  "Every  plane  section  of  a 
paraboloid  of  revolution  is  projected  into  a  circle  on  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  vertex." 


Ex.  2.  Every  tangent  cone  to  a 
sphere  is  a  right  cone,  the  tangent 
planes  all  making  equal  angles  with 
the  plane  of  contact. 


Ex.  3.  Any  plane  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  line  joining  centre  to 
its  pole. 


Ex.  4.  Any  plane  through  the 
centre  is  perpendicular  to  the  con- 
jugate diameter. 

Ex.  5.  The  cone  whose  base  is 
any  plane  section  of  a  sphere  has 
circular  sections  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  section. 

Ex.  6.  Evei^  cylinder  enyelop- 
ing  a  sphere  is  right. 

'Ex.  7.  Any  two  conjugate*  right 
lines  are  mutually  perpendicular. 

Ex.  8.  Any  quadric  enveloping  a 
sphere  is  a  surface  of  revolution; 
and  its  asymptotic  cone  therefore  is 
a  right  cone. 


The  line  joining  any  point  to  the 
focus  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
joining  the  focus  to  the  intersection 
with  the  directrix  plane  of  the  polac 
plane  of  the  point. 

Any  plane  through  the  focus  is 
perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the 
focus  to  its  pole. 

Any  tangent  cone  has  for  its 
focal  lines  the  lines  joining  the  ver- 
tex of  the  cone  to  the  two  foci. 

Every  section  passing  through 
the  focus  has  this  focus  for  a  focus. 

Any  two  conjugate  lines  are  such 
that  the  planes  joining  them  to  the 
focus  are  at  right  angles. 

If  a  quadric  envelope  a  surface  of 
revolution,  the  cone  enveloping  the 
former,  whose  vertex  is  a  focus  of 
the  latter,  iff  a  cone  of  revolution. 


♦  The  polar  planes  with  respect  to  a  quadric  of  all  the  points  of   a  line  pass 
through  a  right  line,  which  we  call  the  conjugate  line. 
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127.  The  equation  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  central  surface 
with  regard  to  any  point  is  found  as  at  Conies^  Art.  319.  For 
the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  any  point  on  the  tangent 
plane  is  (see  Art.  89) 

p=—  =V(a' cos®a+J* cos')8+c" cos'7)- (a?'  cosa+y"cos)9+«' COS7), 

r 

and  the  reciprocal  is  therefore 

{xai  +  yy'  +  zz*  +  A*)'  =  aV  +  jy  4-  cV. 
Thus  the  reciprocal  with  regard  to  the  centre  is 

a  quadric  whose  axes  are  the  reciprocals  of  the   axes  of  the 
given  one. 

We  have  given  (Ex.  10,  p.  87)  the  method  in  general  of 
finding  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  of  one  quadric  with 
regard  to  another.  Thus  the  reciprocal  with  regard  to  the 
sphere  a;*  +  y*  +  ^'^  =  i*,  is  found  by  substituting  ar,  y,  «,  —  A*  for 
a,  fiyyyS  in  the  tangential  equation,  Art.  79;  or,  more  symme- 
trically,, the  tangential  equation  itself  may  be  considered  as  the 
equation  of  the  reciprocal  with  regard  to  aj* +y*  +  «'  + w?*  =  0; 
a,  /9,  7,  S  being  the  coordinates. 

The  reciprocal  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  quadric  is  evidently  the 
quadric  itself.  If  we  actually  form  the  equation  of  the  re- 
ciprocal of  the  reciprocal  Aa*  +  Bj3^  +  &c,y  the  new  coefficient  of 
a;'  is  BCD  +  2FMN--  BIP  -  CM''  -  DF%  which,  when  we  sub- 
stitute for  -B,  (7,  &c.,  their  values,  will  be  found  to  be  aA*.  And 
A'  will  in  like  manner  be  a  factor  in  every  term,  so  that  the 
reciprocal  of  the  reciprocal  is  the  given  equation  multiplied  by 
the  square  of  the  discriminant  (see  Lessons  on  Higher  Algelra^ 
Art.  27). 

128.  The  principle  of  duality  may  be  established  indepen- 
dently of  the  method  of  reciprocal  polars,  by  shewing  (as  at 
Conies^  Art.  299)  that  all  the  equations  we  employ  admit  of  a 
twofold  interpretation ;  and  that  when  interpreted  as  equations 
in  tangential  coordinates  they  yield  theorems  reciprocal  to  those 
which  they  give  according  to  the  mode  of  interpretation  hitherto 
adopted.     We  may  call  a,  ^,  7,  S  the  tangential  coordinates 
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of  the  plane  okc  +  /8y  +  7«  +  Sw.  Now  the  condition  that  this 
plane  may  pass  throagh  a  given  point  being 

oeb'  +  I3y  +  72?'  +  Sw'  =  0, 

conversely,  any  equation  of  the  first  degree  in  a,  /8,  7,  S, 

is  the  condition  that  this  plane  may  pass  through  a  point  whose 
coordinates  are  proportional  to  Ay  B^  C^  D\  and  the  equation 
just  written  may  be  regarded  as  the  tangential  equation  of  that 
point.  If  the  tangential  coordinates  of  two  planes  are  a,  ^,  7,  S ; 
a',  /9',  7',  S'  it  follows,  from  Art.  37,  that  a  + Aa',  P^kfi\  &c. 
are  the  coordinates  of  a  plane  passing  through  the  line  of 
intersection  of  the  two  given  planes.  And  again,  it  follows 
from  Art.  8,  that  if  i  =  0,  Jf  =  0  be  the  tangential  equations 
of  two  points,  j&  +  i3/=0  denotes  a  point  on  the  line  joining 
the  two  given  ones;  and  similarly  (Art.  9),  that  L-\-  kM-\-  k'N 
denotes  a  point  in  the  plane  determined  by  the  three  points 
i,  Jf,  N. 

Again,  any  equation  in  a,  )9,  7,  S  may  be  considered  as 
the  tangential  equation  of  a  surface  touched  by  every  plane 
ax  +  ffy -\- ryz  ■{■  Sw  whose  coordinates  satisfy  the  given  equa- 
tion. If  the  equation  be  of  the  w*'  order,  the  surface  will  be 
of  the  «"*  class,  or  such  that  n  tangent  planes  (fulfilling  the 
given  relation)  can  be  drawn  through  any  line.  For  if  we 
substitute  in  the  given  equation  a'  +  Aa",  /3'  +  i;8",  &c.  for  a,  y8, 
&c.,  we  get  an  equation  of  the  rfi^  degree  in  A;,  determining 
n  planes  satisfying  the  given  relation,  which  can  be  drawn 
through  the  intersection  of  the  planes  afi'y'S'j  a"l3"y"S'\ 

129.   The  general  tangential  equation  of  the  second  degree 

Ad!'  +  B/3*  +  Cy*-i'I)S'  +  2Fj3y-{-2Gya'^2Hal3 

+  2LaB  +  2if/9S  +  2NyB  =  0 

can  be  discussed  by  precisely  the  same  methods  as  are  used 
(Arts.  75-80).  If  we  substitute  a  +  ka",  &c.  for  a,  &c.,  we  get 
a  quadratic  in  i,  which  may  be  written  S'  +  2kP-\-  k^S"  =  0.  If 
the  plane  ajS'yB'  touch  the  surface  in  question,  iS'  =  0,  and  one 
of  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  is  i  =  0.  The  second  root  will 
be  also  A  =  0,  provided  that  P=0.     In  other  words,  the  co- 
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ordinates  of  any  tangent  plane  consecutive  to  affyB'  must 
satisfy  the  condition 

dS'     ^  d8'        dS'     ^  dS' 

But  this  equation  being  of  the  first  degree  represents  a  point, 
viz.  the  point  of  contact  of  a/3'yS'j  through  which  every  con- 
secutive tangent  plane  must  pass. 

We  may  regard  the  relation  just  obtained  as  one  connecting 
the  coordinates  of  a  tangent  plane  with  those  of  any  plane 
passing  through  its  point  of  contact,  and  from  the  symmetry 
of  this  relation  we  infer  (as  in  Art.  63)  that  if  a',  /ff,  7',  S'  be  the 
coordinates  of  any  plane,  those  of  the  tangent  plane  at  every 
point  of  the  surface  which  lies  in  that  plane,  must  fulfil  the 

condition 

d8'     ^  d8'  .      d8'     .  d8'     ^ 

But  this  equation  represents  a  point  through  which  all  the 
tangent  planes  in  question  must  pass;  in  other  words,  it  re- 
presents the  pole  of  the  given  plane. 

We  can,  by  following  the  process  pursued  in  Art.  79,  deduce 
from  the  general  tangential  equation  of  the  second  degree  the 
corresponding  equation  to  be  satisfied  by  its  points.  If  the 
tangential  equation  of  any  point  on  the  surface  be 

x'a  +  y'fi  +  z'y  +  wS  =  0, 

and  al3yS  the  coordinates  of  the  corresponding  tangent  plane, 
we  infer  from  the  equations  already  obtained,  that  if  \  be  an 
indeterminate  multiplier,  we  must  have 

Tix'^Aa  +  H^+Gy  +  LS]    \y' =  Ha-\- Bl3  +  Fy+MS^ 

\z' =  0a-{-Fj3+Cy+NS]  \w' =  La -{-Mfi ^ Ny -^ DS. 

Solving  these  equations  for  affySy  we  get  the  coordinates  of  the 
polar  plane  of  any  assumed  point ;  and  expressing  that  these 
coordinates  satisfy  the  given  tangential  equation,  we  get  the 
relation  to  be  satisfied  by  the  a?,  y,  «,  w  of  any  point  on  the 
surface,  a  relation  only  differing  by  the  substitution  of  capital 
for  small  letters  from  that  found  in  Art.  79. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  give  further  examples  how  all  the 
preceding  discussions  may  be   adapted  to   the   corresponding 
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equations  in  tangential  coordinates.  In  what  follows,  we  have 
only  to  suppose  the  abbreviations  to  denote  equations  in  tan- 
gential coordinates,  when  we  get  direct  proofs  of  the  reciprocals 
of  the  theorems  actually  obtained. 

130.  If  27  and  F  represent  any  two  quadrics,  then  U-\-W 
represents  a  quadric  passing  through  every  point  common  to 
V  and  F,  and  if  \  be  indeterminate  it  represents  a  series 
of  quadrics  having  a  common  curve  of  intersection.  Since 
nine  points  determine  a  quadric  (Art.  58),  Z7-f  XF  is  the  most 
general  equation  of  the  quadric  passing  through  eight  given 
points  (see  Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  29).  For  if  U  and  F  be 
two  quadrics,  each  passing  through  the  eight  points,  J7+XF 
represents  a  quadric  also  passing  through  the  eight  points,  and 
the  constant  \  can  be  so  determined  that  the  surface  shall  pass 
through  any  ninth  point,  and  can  in  this  way  be  made  to  co- 
incide with  any  given  quadric  through  the  eight  points.  It 
follows  then  that  all  quadrics  which  pass  through  eight  points 
have  besides  a  whole  series  of  common  points,  forming  a  com- 
mon curve  of  intersection ;  and  reciprocally,  that  all  quadrics 
which  touch  eight  given  planes  have  a  whole  series  of  common 
tangent  planes  determining  a  fixed  developable  which  envelopes 
the  whole  series  of  surfaces  touching  the  eight  fixed  planes. 

It  is  evident  also  that  the  problem  to  describe  a  quadric 
through  nine  points  may  become  indeterminate.^  For  if  the  '    ' 
ninth  point  lie  anywhere  on  the  curve  which,  as  we  have  just   // 
seen,  is  determined  by  the  eight  fixed  points,  then  every  quadric   ,  ' 
passing  through  the  eight  fixed  points  will  pass  through  the 
ninth  point,  and  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  given  a  ninth 
point,  not  on  this  curve,  in  order  to  be  able  to  determine  the 
surface.     Thus  if  U  and  F  be  two  quadrics  through  the  eight 
points,  we  determine  the  surface  by  substituting  the  coordinates 
of  the  ninth  point  in    Z7+XF=0;    but   if  these   coordinates 
make  Z7=  0,   F=  0,  this  substitution  does  not  enable  us  to  de- 
termine X. 

131.  Given  seven  points  [or  tangent  planes]  common  to  a 

series  of  quadrics,    then  an  eighth    point    [or  tangent  plane] 

common  to  the  whole  system  is  determined. 

o 
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For  let  Z7,  F,  TT  be  three  quadrics,  each  of  which  passes 
through  the  seven  points,  then  Z7h-XF+/liTF  may  repi-esent 
any  qnadric  which  passes  4;hrough  them ;  for  the  constants  X,  /& 
may  be  so  determined  that  ^the  surface  shall  pass  through 
any  two  other  points,  and  may  in  this  way  be  made  to  co- 
incide with  any  given  quadric  through  the  seven  points.  But 
CT+XF+zLtTF  represents  a  surface  passing  through  aU  points 
common  to  J7,  F,  TF,  and  since  these  intersect  in  eight  points, 
it  follows  that  there  is  a  point,  in  addition  to  the  seven  given, 
which  b  common  to  the  whole  system  of  surfaces. 

We  see  thus^  that  though  it  was  proved  in  the  iast  article 
that  eight  points  in  general  determine  a  curve  of  double  curva- 
ture common  to  a  system  of  quadrics,  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  not.  For  we  have  just  seen  that  there  is  a  particular  case 
in  which  .to  be  given  eight  points  b  only  equivalent  to  being 
given  seven.  When  we  say  therefore  that  a  quadric  b  deter- 
mined by  nine  points,  and  that  the  intersection  of  two  quadrics 
is  determined  by  eight  points,  it  is  assumed  that  the  nine  or 
eight  points  are  .perfectly  unrestricted  in  position.^ 

132,  If  a  system  of  quadiios  have  If  a  system  of  quadrics  be  in- 

a  common  curve  of  intersection,  the  scribed   in   the  same  developable, 

polar  plane  of  any  £xed  point  passes  the  locus  of  the  pole  of  a  fixed  plane 

through  a  fixed  right  line.  is  a  right  line. 

For  if  P  and  Q  be  the  polar  planes  of  a  fixed  point  with 
regard  to  U  and  F  respectively,  then  P-f  XQ  b  the  polar  of 
the  same  point  with  respect  to  27-f  XF. 

In  particular,  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  all  quadrics  in- 
scribed in  the  same  developable  b  a  right  line. 

133.  If  a  system  of  quadrics  have  a  common  curve  of 
intersection  [or  be  inscribed  in  a  common  developable],  the 
polars  of  a  fixed  line  generate  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 

*  The  leader  who  has  studied  Higher  Plane  Curves,  Arts.  29—34,  will  have  no 
difficolty  in  developing  the  coiresponding  theoiy  for  soifaoes  of  any  degree.  Thus  if 
we  are  given  one  leas  than  the  number  of  points  neoeaaaiy  to  determine  a  suif  aoe  of  the 
n^  degree,  we  are  given  a  series  of  points  forming  a  curve  through  which  the  surface 
must  pass ;  and  if  we  are  given  two  less  than  the  number  of  points  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  surface,  then  we  are  given  a  certain  number  of  other  points  [namely  as  many 
as  will  make  the  entire  number  up  to  n*]  through  which  the  surface  must  also  pass. 
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Let  the  polars  of  two  points  in  the  line  be  P4- XQ,  P'  +  XQ', 
then  it  is  evident  that  Aeir  intersectica  lies  on  the  hyper- 
boloid  PQ^FQ^ 

134.  If  a  system  of  qnadrics  have  a  common  curve,  the  locus 
of  the  pole  of  a  fixed  plane  is  a  curve  in  space  of  the  third 
degree.  For  eliminating  \  between  P+  \ Q,  F  +  \Q^  P"  +  X ^' 
we  get  the  system  of  determinants 

P,  P*,  P' 

which,  represents  a  curve  of  the  third  degree.  For  the  inter- 
section of  the  surfaces  represented  hj  PQ^PQ^  PQ'^P'Q^ 
is  a  curve  of  the  fourth  degree,  but  this  includes  the  right 
line  PQ^  which  is  not  part  of  the  intersection  of  PQ"  =  P'^, 
P'^'ssJP"^.  There  is  therefore  only  a  curve  of  the  third 
degree  common  to  all  three. 

Reciprocally,  if  a  system  be  inscribed  ih  the  same  develop- 
able, the  polar  of  a  fixed  point  envelopes  the  developable  which 
is  the  reciprocal  of  a  curve  of  the  third  degree,  being  (as  will 
afterwards  be  shewn)  a  developable,  of  the  fourth  order. 

135.  Givea  i^yep  points  on.  a;  Qiyen,  seyen  tangent  planes  to 
quadrio,  tbe  polar  plane  of  a  fixed  a  quadric,  the  pole  of  a  fixjsd  plane 
point  passes  t&rough  a  fixed  point.         moves  in  a  fixed  plaiM. 

For  evidently  the  polar  of  a  fixed  point  with  regard  to 
Z7+  X  F+  /*  TF  will  be  of  the  form  P+  X.Q  +  /^t^,  and  will  there- 
fore pass  through  a  fixed  point.* 

136.  Since  the  discriminant  contains  the  coefficients  In  the 
fourth  degree,  it  follows  that  we  have  a  biquadratic  equation 
to  solve  to  determine  X,.  in  order  that  Z7+XFmay  represent 
a  cone,  and  therefore  that  through  the  intersection  of  two  quadrica 


*  Dr.  Hease  has  dexired  from  this  theorem  a  oonstnictloii  for  the  qnadiic  passing 
through  nine  gi^en  points.  Oe/Ze,  Vol.  xxnr.  p.  86.  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathe- 
matical Journal,  VoL  it.  p.  44.  See  also  some  farther  developments  of  the  same 
problem  by  Mr.  Townsend,  ib.  Vol  it.  p.  241. 
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fi)wr  cones  may  he  described.     The  vertices  of  these  cones  are 
determined  by  the  intersection  of  the  four  planes. 

u,+\'v,,  D;-f\'F.,  d;+x'f.,  u,+\'v^, 

where  V  is  one  of  the  roots  of  the  biquadratic  just  referred 
to;  and  they  are  given  as  the  four  points  common  to  the 
series  of  determinants, 

£^.,  E^.,  o;,  ^. 

V    V    V    V 

There  are  four  points  whose  polars  are  the  same  with  respect 
to  all  quadrics  passing  through  a  common  curve  of  intersection, 
namely  the  vertices  of  the  four  cones  just  referred  to.  For  to 
express  the  conditions  that 

xV^'  +  yV,'  +  zV,'  +  wV:^0, 

should  represent  the  same  plane,  we  find  the  very  same  set  of 
detenninants..  In  like  manner  there  are  four  planes  whose  poles 
are  the  same  with  respect  to  a  set  of  quadrics  inscribed  in  the 
same  developable. 

137.  If  the  surface  V  break  up  into  two  planes,  the  form 
U+  \  F=  0,  becomes  U+  \LM=  0,  a  case  deserving  of  separate 
examination.*  In  general,  the  intersection  of  two  quadrics  is 
a  curve  of  double  curvature  of  the  fourth  degree,  but  the  inter- 
section with  ?7of  any  of  the  surfaces  U-V  \LM^  evidently  reduces 
to  the  two  conies  in  which  U  is  cut  by  the  planes  L  and  M,  Any 
point  on  the  line  LM  has  the  same  polar  plane  with  regard  to  all 
surfaces  of  tfie  system  17+  XLM.'f    For  if  P  be  the  polar  of  any 


*  The  case  where  U  also  breaks  up  into  two  planes  has  been  diBcnssed,  p.  73. 

t  There  axe  two  other  points  whose  polar  planes  are  the  same  with  i^gard  to  all  the 
quadrics,  and  which  therefore  (Art.  136)  will  be  vertices  of  cones  containing  both  the 
curves  of  section.  It  is  only  necessary  that  P,  the  polar  plane  of  one  of  these  points 
with  regard  to  V  should  be  the  same  plane  as  L'M  +  LM'  the  polar  with  regard 
to  LM,  Since  then  the  polar  plane  of  the  point  with  regard  to  U  passes  through 
LM,  the  point  itself  must  lie  on  the  polar  line  of  LM  with  regard  to  £7,  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  planes  where  LM  meets  U,  Let  this  polar  line 
meet  U  in  AA',  and  LM  in  BB',  then  the  points  required  will  be  FF',  the  fod  of  the 
involution  determined  by  AA',  BB\  For  since  FF'  forms  a  harmonic  system  either 
with  AA'  or  with  BB^,  the  polar  plane  of  F  either  with  regard  to  Z7"  or  LM  passes 
through  F',  and  vkt  versd. 
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point  with  regard  to  Z7,  its  polar  with  regard  to  ?7+  \LM  will 
be  P  +  \  (i'ilf  +  LM')  which  reduces  to  P,  when  L  =  0,  Jtf'  =  0. 
Thus,  in  particular,  at  the  two  points  where  the  line  LM  meets 
Z7,  all  the  surfaces  have  the  same  tangent  plane.  The  form, 
then,  U^XLMj  may  be  regarded  as  denoting  a  system  of  quadrics 
having  double  contact  with  each  other.  Conversely,  if  two 
quadrics  have  double  contact,  their  curve  of  intersection  breaks 
up  into  two  plane  curves,  for  if  we  draw  any  plane  through  the 
two  points  of  contact  and  through  any  point  of  their  intersec- 
tion, this  plane  will  meet  the  quadrics  in  sections  having  three 
points  common,  and  having  common  also  the  two  tangents 
at  the  points  of  contact;  these  sections  must  therefore  be 
identical. 

In  like  manner  all  surfaces  of  the  system  are  enveloped  by 
two  cones  of  the  second  degree.  For  take  tlie  point  where 
the  intersection  of  the  two  given  common  tangent  planes  is  cut 
by  any  other  common  tangent  plane;  then  the  cones  having 
this  point  for  vertex,  and  enveloping  each  surface,  have  common 
three  tangent  planes  and  two  lines  of  contact,  and  are  therefore 
identical.  The  reciprocals  of  a  pair  of  quadrics  having  double 
contact  will  manifestly  be  a  pair  of  quadrics  having  double  con- 
tact, and  the  two  planes  of  intersection  of  the  one  pair  will  corre- 
spond to  the  vertices  of  common  tangent  cones  to  the  other  pair. 

138.  If  there  he  a  plane  curve  common  to  three  quadrics^  each 
pair  must  have  also  another  common  plane  curve^  and  the  three 
planes  of  these  last  common  curves j  pass  through  the  same  line. 
Let  the  quadrics  be  Z7,  U-\-LM^  U^-LN^  then  the  last  two 
have  evidently  for  their  mutual  intersection  two  plane  sections 
made  by  i,  M—  N. 

139.  Similar  quadrics  belong  to  the  class  now  under  dis- 
cussion. Two  quadrics  are  similar  and  similarly  placed  when 
the  terms  of  the  second  degree  are  the  same  in  both  (see 
Conies^  Art.  234).  Their  equations  then  are  of  the  form  U—  0, 
Z7+  cL  =  0.  We  see  then  that  two  such  quadrics  intersect 
in  general  in  one  plane  curve,  the  other  plane  of  intersec- 
tion being  at  infinity.     If  there  be  three  quadrics,  similar  aiul 
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Bunllarlj  placed,  their  three  finite  planes  of  Intersection  pass 
through  the  same  right  line. 

Spheres  are  all  similar  quadrtcs,  and  therefore  are  to  be 
considered  as  having  a  common  section  at  infinity,  which  section 
will  of  course  be  an  imaginary  circle. 

A  plane  section'  of  a  qnadric  will  be  a  circle  if  it  passes 
through  the  two  points  in  which  its  plane  meets  this  imaginary 
circle  at  infinity.  We  may  see  thus  immediately  of  how  many 
solutions  the  problem  of  finding  the  circular  sections  of  a  quadric 
is  susceptible.  For  the  section  of  the  quadric'  by  the  plane  at 
infinity  meets  the  section  of  a  sphere  by  the  same  plane  in  four 
points,  which  can- be  joined  by  six  right  lines,  the  planes  passing 
through  any  one  of  which  meet  the  quadric  in  a  circle.  The 
six  right  lines  may  be  divided  into  three  pairs,  each  pair  inter- 
secting in  one  of  the  three  points  whose  polars  are  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  section  of  the  quadric  and  of  the  sphere. 
And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  three  points  determine  the 
directions  of  the  axes  of  the  quadric. 

An  umbilic  (Art  106)  is  the  point  of  contact  of  a  tangent 
plane  which  can  be  drawn  through  one  of  these  six  right  lines. 
There  are  in  all  therefore  twelve  umbilics,  though  only  four 
are  real.  If  a  tangent  plane  be  drawn  to  a  quadric  through 
any  line,  the  geneiiator»  in  that  tangent  plane  evidently  pass, 
one  through  each  of  the  points  where  the  line  meets  the  surface. 
Thus,  then,  the  umbilics  must  lie  each  on  some  one  of  the  eight 
generators,  which  can  be  drawn,  through  the  four  points  at 
infinity  common  to  the  quadric  and  any  sphere.  Or,  as  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  has  remarked,  the  twelve  umbilics  lie  three  by  three 
on  eight  imaginary  right  linear 

A  surface  of  revolution  is  one  which  has  double  contact  at  in- 
finity with  a  sphere.  For  an  equation  of  the  form  jc"  +  y"  +  ois"  =  i 
can  be  written  in  the  form 

and  the  latter  part  represents  two  planes.  It  is  easy  to  see 
then  why  in  this  case  there  is  but  one  direction  of  real  circular 
sections,  determined  by  the  line  joining  the  points  of  contact 
of  the  sections  at  infinity  of  a  sphere  and  of  the  quadric. 
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140.  1£  the  two  planes  Lj  M  coincide,  the  form  U-^-XLM 
becomes  £7+  XX',  which  denotes  a  system  of  surfaces  touching 
U  at  every  point  of  the  section  of  U  by  the  plane  L.  Two 
quadrics  cannot  touch  in  three  points  without  their  touching  all 
along  a  plane  curve.  For  the  plane  of  the  three  points  meets 
the  quadrics  in  sections  having  common  those  three  points  and 
the  tangents  at  them.  The  sections  are  therefore  identical. 
The  equation  of  the  tangent  cone  to  a  quadric  given  Art.  78,  is  a 
particular  case  of  the  form  U^  U.  Also  two  concentric  and 
similar  quadrics  ({7,  U^c^)  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  plane 
contact  with  each  other,  the  plane  of  contact  being  at  infinity. 
Any  plane  obviously  cuts  the  surfaces  U  and  U—L*  in  two 
conies  having  double  contact  with  each  other,  and  if  the  section 
of  one  reduce  to  a  point-circle,  that  point  must  plainly  be  the 
focus  of  the  other.  Hence  when  one  quadric  hu  plane  contact 
with  another^  the  tangent  plane  at  the  umbilic  of  one  cute  the 
other  in  a  conic  of  which  the  umbilic  is  the  focus;  and  if  one 
surface  be  a  sphere,  every  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere  meets 
the  other  surface  in  a  section  of  which  the  point  of  contact 
is  the  focus. 

(^)  Or  these  things  may  be  seen  by  taking  the  origin  at  the 
umbilic  and  the  tangent  plane  for  the  plane  of  xy^  when  on 
making  «  «  0,  the  quantity  Z7—  L*  reduces  to  ic" + y  -  ?*,  and 
denotes  a  conic  of  which  the  origin  is  the  focus,  and  I  the 
directrix. 

/  ^  -  Two  quadrics  having  plane  contact  with  the  same  third  quadric 
intersect  each  other  in  plane  curves.  Obviously  Z7—  Zr",  Z7—  M\ 
have  the  planes  £  —  Jf,  Zr  +  Jf  for  their  planes  of  intersection. 

141.  The  equation  aZ"+  hAP-\-  cN^  +  dP",  where  Z,  Jf,  N^  P 
represent  planes,  denotes  a  quadric  such  that  any  one  of  these 
four  planes  is  polar  of  the  intersection  of  the  other  three. 
For  aU'\-bM*^cIP  denotes  a  cone  having  the  pomt  LMN 
for  its  vertex ;  and  the  equation  of  the  quadric  shews  that  this 
cone  touches  the  quadric,  P  being  the  plane  of  contact.  The 
four  planes  form  what  I  shall  call  a  self-conjugate  tetrahedron 
with  regard  to  the  surface.  It  has  been  proved  (Art.  136) 
that  given  two  quadrics  there  are  always  four  planes  whose 
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poles  With  regard  to  both  are  the  same.  If  these  be  taken 
for  the  planes  Z,  3f,  N^  P,  the  equations  of  both  can  be 
transformed  to  the  forms 

ai»  +  hi}r  +  cN"  +  rfP*  =  0,  a'P  +  h'M^  +  c'N*  +  JP*  =  0. 

It  may  also  be  seen,  h  priori^  that  this  is  a  form  to  which 
it  must  be  possible  to  bring  the  system  of  equations  of  two 
quadrics.  For  i,  3f,  N^  P  involve  implicitly  three  constants 
each ;  and  the  equations  written  above  involve  explicitly  three 
independent  constants  each.  The  system  therefore  includes 
eighteen  constants,  and  is  therefore  sufficiently  general  to  ex- 
press the  equations  of  any  two  quadrics. 

In  like  manner  the  equations  of  three  quadrics  may  be 
written  in  the  form 

aU  -VbiP  -^cN*  +rfP-  +e(2"  =0,    ^ 

a'L'  +  h'3P  +  c'N'  +  d'F'  +  e'^^  =  0,     >    -  ^r  c.-^^ 

where  i,  ilf,  Nj  P,  Q  are  five  planes  whose  equations  are  con- 
nected by  the  relation 

For  Z,  M,  Nj  P,  Q  involve  implicitly  three  coipstants  each ;  and 
the  equations  written  above  involve  explicitly  four  independent 
constants  each.  The  system  therefore  includes  twenty-seven 
constants,  and  is  consequently  general  enough  to  express  the 
equations  of  any  three  quadrics. 

142.  The  lines  joining  the  vertices  of  any  tetrahedron  to  the 
corresponding  vertices  of  its  polar  tetrahedron  with  regard  to  a 
quadric  belong  to  the  same  system  of  generators  of  a  hyperbolmd 
of  one  sheetj  and  the  intersections  of  corresponding  faces  of  ihs 
two  tetrahedra  possess  the  same  property* 

The  result  of  substituting  the  coordinates  of  any  point  1, 
in  the  polar  of  another  point  2,  is  the  same  as  that  of  sub- 
stituting the  coordinates  of  2  in  the  polar  of  1.  Let  this  result 
be  called  P,,.      Let  the  polar  of  1  be  called  Pj.      Then  it  is 
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easy  to  see  that  .the  line  joining  the  point  1,  to  the  intersection 


0iP^P„P,,^B 

P.                     P,                     P. 

0 

,        »       ■=     ^^       —     — i 

P                       P                       P 

For  this  denotes  a  right  line  passing  through  the  intersection 
of  P„  Pg,  P^y  and  whose  equation  is  satisfied  by  the  coordinates 
of  1.  The  notation  will  be  more  compact  if  we  call  the  four 
polar  planes  x^  y,  z^  tr,  and  denote  the  quantities  P,„  P„,  P,,, 

Pu  ^7  ^t  ^7  9i  h  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^7)  ^7  ^^  same  letters  by  which 
we  have  expressed  the  coefficients  of  <x?^  xy^  xz^  xw  in  the 
general  equation  of  a  quadric  Then  the  equations  of  the  four 
lines  we  are  considering  are 

y_«_w     z      w      X 

n^  g  "  f '   7  "  m  ""  n  ' 
Now  the  condition  that  any  line 

should  intersect  the  first  of  the  four^  is,  by  eliminating  x  between 
the  last  two  equations,  found  to  be 

and  the  conditions  that  it  should  intersect  each  of  the  other 
three,  are  in  Uke  manner  found  to  be 

9 (7«'  ~  ya)  +  /(7^ -7'/S)  +  n  (78'  -  7'S)  =0, 
l{Za! -  8'a)  +  w  (S/y  -  8'^)  +  n  (87'  ~  8*7)  =  0.    -^  ,  , 

But  these  four  conditions  added  together  vanish  identically. 
Any  right  line  therefore  which  intersects  the  first  three  will 
mterseet  the  fourth,  which  is,  in  other  words,  the  thing  to  be 
proved.* 


*  This  theor»n  is  due  to  M.  Chajsles.    The  ptoof  here  giren  is  bj  Mr.  Feneifli 
(buKTierly  Jcwrndl  of  MathematicSf  (Vol.  i.,  p.  241). 
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The  equation  of  the  hyperboloid  Itself  is  found  bj  the 
methods  of  Art.  114  in  the  form 

{fw  —  mz)  [gw  —  nx)  {hw  —  ly)  =  [Jw  -  ny)  [gw  ■«■  h)  {Jiw  —  mx\ 

or  {Jm  —gm)  {fwx  +  ly£)  +  [gra  -  If)  [hwz  +  nxy) 

+  [If-  hn)  igwy  +  mzx)  =  0. 

143.  The  second  part  of  the  theorem  b  only  ^he  polar 
reciprocal  of  the  first^  but,  as  an  exercise,  we  give  a  separate 
proof  of  it 

Let  A^  B^  Cj  &c.  have  the  same  meaning  as  at  Art.  67,  with 

reference  to  the  a,  J,  c,  &c.  of  the  Jast  article.     Then  the  equar 

tion  of  the  plane  containing  the  three  points  1,  2,  3,  is  easily 

seen  to  be 

Lx  +  My-\'Nz  +  Dw  =  0. 

And  the  equations  of  the  four  lines  are 

.aj  =  0,  Hy+Gz-^  Lw  =  Oj 

y  =  0,  Hx  +  Fz  +Mw:=^0, 

xj  =  0,    Ox  +  Fy-\-  Nw  =  0^ 

4(?  =  0,   Lx  +  My-\-  Nz  =^0. 

Now  the  conditions  that  any  line 

flu:  +  /8y  4  7«  -f  8w?  =  0,  <ix  +  fi'y  +  y'z  +  S'w  =  0, 

should  intersect  eadi  of  these  are  found  to  be 

H  (78'  -  7'S)  +  G  (8y3'  -  h'fi)  +  L  (/S7  -  /3'y)  =  0, 

H{8y*  -  S'y)  +  M{ya'  -  7'a)  +  F{aS'  -  Sa')  =  0, 

G  [I3S  -  ffS)  +  F{Ba;  ~  S'a)  +  N{al3'  -  a'fi)  =  Q, 

i {I3'y-I3y')  +  M{ay'  -  7a')  +  ^(/3a' "  /3a)  =  0, 

and,  as  before,  the  theorem  is  proved  bj  the  fact  that  these 
conditions  when  added  vanish  identically.  The  equation  of  the 
byperboloid  is  found  to  be 

a?  GEL  +  y'HFM^  z^FGN^  w^LMN^ 

iFyz-^Lxw)  [GM+EN)  +  [Gzx  +  Myw)  [HN-^  FL) 
+  (Exy  +  Nzw)  [FL  +  GM). 
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As  a  particuliar  case'  of  these  theorems  the  lines  joining  each 
Teitex  of  a  circumscribing  tetrahedron  to  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  opposite  face  are  generators  of  the  same  hjperboloid. 

144.   Pascal's  theorem  for  conies  maj  be  stated  as  follows :    ^ 
"  The  sides  of  any  triangle  intersect  a  conic  in  six  points  lying    ^  ^ '  ^ 
in  pairs  on  three  lines  which  intersect  each  the  opposite  side  of    ^l  c  ^ 
the  triangle  in  three  points  lying  in  one  right  line."     M.  Chasles         ^^  ,^ 
has  stated  the  following  as  the  analogous  theorem  for  space 
of  three  dimensions :   ^'  The  sides  of  a  tetrahedron  intersect  a 
qnadrib  in  twelve  points,  throagh  which  can  be  drawn  four 
planes,  each   containing  three  pointa  lying  on  edges  passing 
throBgb  the  same  angle  of  the  tetrahedron;-  then  the  lines 
of  intersection  of  each  such  plane  with  the  opposite  face  of 
the  tetrahedron,  are  generators  of  the  same  system  of  a  certain 
hyperboloid." 

Let  the  faces  of  the  tetrahedron  be  x^y^  Zj  w^  and  the  quadric 

then  the  four  planes  may  be  written 

x^hy +gz-{- Iwy    y ^ hx -{- fz  +  mto^ 

z=gX'\'fy-{-nWj  to  ^  Ix  •\- my  •\-  nz^ 

whose  intersections  with  the  planes  x^  y,  z^  Wj  respeotively,  are 
a  system  of  lines  proved  in  the  last  article  to.  be  generators  of 
the  same  hyperboloid. 
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145.  When  U  represents  a  sphere,  the  equation-  of  a 
quadric  having  doable  contact  with  it,  U=^LM  expresses,  as 
at  GonicSj  Art.  260,  that  the  square  of  the  tangent  from  any 
point  on  the  quadric  to  the  sphere  is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the 
rectangle  under  the  distances  of  the  same  point  from  two  fixed 
planes.  The  planes  L  and  M  are  evidently  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  circular  section  of  the  quadric,  since  they  are  planes 
of  its  intersection  with  a  sphere ;  and  their  intersection  is  there- 
fore parallel  to  an  axis  of  the  quadric  (Arts.  103,  13d).  We 
have  seen  [Conicsj  Art.  261)  that  the  focus  of  a  conic  may  be 
considered  as  an  infinitely  small  circle  having  double  contact 
with  the  conic,  the  chord  of  contact  being  the  directrix.  In 
like  manner  we  may  define  a.  focus  of  a  quadric  as  an  infinitely 
small  sphere  having  double  contact  with  the  quadric,  the  chord 
of  contact  being  then  the  corresponding  directrix.  That  is  to 
say,  the  point  afiy  is  a  focus- if  the  equation,  of  the  quadric  can. 
be  expressed  in  the  form 

where  4>  ^  the  product  of  the  equations  of  two^  planes.  We 
must  discuss  separately,  however,  the  two  cases,  where  these 
planes  are  real  and  where  they  are  imaginary.  lb  the  one 
case  the  equation  is  of  the  form  Z7=iJf,  in  the  other  tr=i7+if*. 
In  the  first  case,  the  directrix  (the  line  LAf)  is  parallel  to  that 
axis  of  the  surface  through  which  real  planes  of  circular  section^ 
can  be  drawn;  for  example^  to  the  mean  axis  if  the  surface 
be  an  ellipsoid.  In  the  second  case  the  line  LM  b  parallel  to 
one  of  the  other  axes. 

*  The  properties  treated'  of*  in.  this  chapter  were  fltst  studied  in  detail  by 
If.  Chasles  and  by  Professor  MaoOidlagh,  who  about  the  same  time  independently 
arriyed  at  the  principal  of  them.  M;  Chasles'  resolts  will  be  found,  in  the  notes  to 
his  Aper^  Eittorique,  pnbliahed  in  1887. 
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We  can  shew  directly  that  the  line  LM  is  parallel  to  an 
axis  of  the  surface.  For  if  the  coordinate  planes  x  and  y  be 
any  two  planes  mutoallj  at  right  angles  passing  through  LM*^ 
then  since  L  and  M  are  both  of  the  form  Isxc  +  /x.y ,  the  quantities 
LM  and  V  +  if*  wiH  be  both  of  the  form  oaf  +  ^hcy  +  If. 
And,  as  in  plane  geometry,  it  is  proved  that  by  turning  round 
the  coordinate  planes  x  and  y^  this  quantity  can  be  made 
to  take  the  form  Aaf±Bx^.  The  equations  then,  U=^LM^ 
£/"=  U  +  Jf*,  written  in  full,  are  of  the  form 

and  since  the  terms  yz^  zx^  xy  do  not  enter  into  the  equationy 
the  axes  of  coordinates  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  surface. 

146.  A  focus  of  a  plane  curve  has  been  defined  [Higher 
Plane  Curves^  Art.  138)  as  the  point  of  intersection  of  two 
tangents,  passing  each  through  one  of  the  circular  points  at 
infinity.  The  definition  just  given  of  a  focus  of  a  quadric  may 
be  stated  in  an  analogous  form.  When  the  origin  is  a  focus  we 
havQ  jjaat  seen  that  the  equation  of  the  quadric  may  be  written 
in  the  form  IT=^  LM^  where  ?7,  or  {x  -  a)"  +  (y  -  /8)*  +  («  —  7)", 
denotes  a  cone  whose  vertex  is  the  focus,  and  which  passes 
through  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity.  The-  form  of  the 
equation  shews  (Art.  137)  that  this  cone  has  double  contact 
with  the  quadric  in  the  points  where  the  line  LM  meets  it. 
The  tangent  plane  to  the  surface  at  either  point  of  contact 
will  then  be  a  tangent  plane  to  the  cone,  and  wnll  therefone 
pass  through  a  tangent  line  of  the  circle  at  infinity.  We  may 
thus  define  a  focus  as  a  point  through  which  can  be  drawn 
two  liuQS  ay  each  touching  the  surface  and  meeting  the  imaginary 
circle  at  infinity,  and  such  that  the  tangent  plane  to  the  surface 
through  either  also  touches  the  circle  at  infinity.  This. definition 
is  not  restricted  to  the  case  of  a  quadric,  but  applies  to  a  surface 
of  any  order. 

Starting  from  this  definition,  if  we  desire  to  find  the  foci  of 
any  surface,  we  should  consider  the  tangent  planes  to  the  surface 
drawn  through  the  tangent  lines  of  the  circle  at  infinity :  these 
ferm  a  singly  infinite  series  of  planes,  and  will  envelope  a 
developable  surface.    The  intersection  of  two  consecutive  such 
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planes,  will  be  a  line  o-,  and  will  be  a  generator  of  the  developable. 
A  focus,  being  a  point  through  which  pass  two  lines  o*,  that  is  to 
saj,  two  generators  of  the  developable,  must  be  a  double  point 
on  the  developable.  Kow  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  a  develop- 
able has  in  general  a  series  of  double  points  forming  a  nodal 
curve  or  curves ;  we  infer,  therefore,  that  the  foci  of  a  surface 
in  general  are  not  detached  points,  but  a  series  of  points  forming 
a  curve  or  curves.  We  shall  shew  directly,  in  the  next  article, 
that  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  a  quadric.  It  is  evident  from  this 
definition  that  two  surfaces  will  have  the  same  series  of  foci,, 
if  the  developable,  just  spoken  of,  passing  through  the  tangent 
lines  of  the  circle  at  infinity  and  enveloping  the  surface,  be 
common  to  both. 

147.  Let  us  then  directly  examine  whether  a  given-  central 
quadric  necessarily  has  a  focus,  and  whether  it  has  more  than 
one.  For  greater  generality  instead  of  taking  the  directrix  for 
the  axis  of  z^  we  take  any  parallel  line,  and  the  equation  of 
the  last  article  becomes 

(x  -  a)"  +  (y  -  j8)« +(«- 7)' =  ^  (»-«')•+ -B  (y  -  iS*)' ;•■ 
and  we  are  to  enquire  whether  any  values  can  be  assigned  to* 

a,  )3,  7,  a'y  13' j  A^  By  which  will  make  this  identical  with  a  given^ 

equation 

Now  first,  in  order  that  the  origin  may  be  the  centre,  we  have 
#y  =  0,  a  =  Aa!y  fi  =  B^']  by  the  help  of  which  equations,  elimi- 
nating a',  y8',  the  form  written  above  becomes 

whence  1  -  .4  = -^ , -4  =  — ^  ;    1-^=-^,  Jg=     ^    ; 

*  When  A  and  B  have  opposite  signs  the  planes  of  contact  of  the  focus  'with 
the  qnadiic  are  real,  while  they  aie  imaginaiy  when  A  and  B  have  the'same  sign. 
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Thaa  it  appears  that  the  surface  being  given,  the  cdnatants  A 
and  B  are  determined,  bat  that  the  focus  may  lie  anywhere 
on  the  cantc 

which  accordingly  is  called  sl  focal  conic  of  the  surface. 

Since  we  have  purposely  said  nothing  as  to  either  the  signs 
or  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  quantities  £,  3/,  Nj  it  follows 
that  there  is  a  focal  conic  in  each  of  the  three  principal  planes, 
and  also  that  this  conic  is  confocal  with  the  corresponding 
principal  section  of  the  surface;   the  conies 

being  plainly  confocal.  Any  point  a/9  on  a  focal  conic  being 
taken  for  focus,  the  corresponding  directrix  is  a  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  conic  drawn  through  the  point 

These  values  may  be  interpreted  geometrically  by  saying  that 
the  foot  of  the  directrix  is  the  pole,  with  respect  to  the  principal 
section  of  the  surface,  of  the  tangent  to  the  focal  conic  at  the 
point  a/3.     For  this  tangent  is 

which  is  manifestly  the  polar  of  aP  with  regard  to  -^  +  ^  =  1, 

Hence,  from  the  theory  of  plane  confocal  conies,  the  line 
joining  any  focus  to  the  foot  of  the  corresponding  directrix  is 
normal  to  the  focal  conic.  The  feet  of  the  directrices  must 
evidently  lie  on  that  conic  which  is  the  locus  of  the  poles  of 
the  tangents  of  the  focal  conic  with  regard  to  the  corresponding 
principal  section  of  the  quadric.     The  equation  of  this  conic  is 

for  if  we  eliminate  a,  P  from  the  equation  of  the  focal  conic 
and  the  equations  connecting  a/8,  a'/S',  we  obtain  this  relation 
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to  be  satisfied  by  the  latter  pair  of  coordinates.  The  directrices 
themselves  form  a  cylinder  of  which  the  conic  just  written  is 
the  base. 

148.  Let  us  now  examine  in  detail  the  different  classes  of 
central  surfaces,  in  order  to  investigate  the  nature  of  their  focal 
conies  and  to  find  to  which  of  the  two  different  kinds  of  foci  the 
points  on  each  belong.     Now  it  is  plain  that  the  equation 

will  represent  an  ellipse  when^  is  algebraically  the  least  of 
the  three  quantities  i,  JIf,  N]  a  hyperbola  when  N  is  the 
middle,  and  will  become  imaginary  when  N  is  the  greatest. 

Of  the  three  focal  conies  therefore  of  a  central  quadric,  one 
is  always  an  ellipse,  one  a  hyperbola,  and  one  imaginary.  In 
the  case  of  the  ellipsoid,  for  example,  the  equations  of  the  focal 
ellipse  and  focal  hyperbola  are  respectively 

The  corresponding  equations  for  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet 
are  found  by  changing  the  sign  of  c*,  and  those  for  the  hyper- 
boloid of  two  sheets  by  changing  the  sign  both  of  b*  and  c*. 

Further,  we  have  seen  that  foci  belong  to  the  class  whose 
planes  of  contact  are  imaginary,  or  are  real,  according  as  A 

L-N 

and  B  have  the  same  or  opposite  signs,  and  that  A  =  — j^ — , 

5= — j^  .  Now  If  N  be  the  least  of  the  three,  both  nume- 
rators are  positive,  and  the  denominators  are  also  positive  in 
the  case  of  the  ellipsoid  and  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  but  In 
the  case  of  the  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets  one  of  the  denomi- 
nators is  negative.  Hence,  the  points  on  the  focal  ellipse  are 
foci  of  the  class  whose  planes  of  eontact  are  Imaginary  in  the 
cases  of  the  ellipsoid  and  of  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  but 
of  the  opposite  class  in  the  case  of  the  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets. 
Next,  let  N  be  the  middle  of  the  three  quantities ;  then  the  two 
numerators  have  opposite  signs,  and  the  denominators  have 
the  same  sign  in  the  case  of  the  ellipsoid,  but  opposite  in  the 
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case  of  either  hyperboloid.  Hence  the  points  of  the  focal 
hyperbola  belong  to  the  class  whose  planes  of  contact  are  real 
in  the  case  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  to  the  opposite  class  in  the  case 
of  either  hyperboloid.  It  will  be  observed  then  that  all  the  real 
foci  of  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  belong  to  the  class  whose 
planes  of  contact  are  imaginary;  but  that  the  focal  conies  of 
the  other  two  surfaces  contain  foci  of  opposite  kinds,  the  ellipse 
of  the  ellipsoid  and  the  hyperbola  of  the  hyperboloid  being 
those  whose  planes  of  contact  are  imaginary.  This  is  equi- 
valent to  what  appeared  (Art.  145)  that  foci  of  the  other  kind 
can  only  lie  in  planes  perpendicular  to  that  axis  of  a  quadric 
through  which  real  planes  of  circular  section  can  be  drawn. 

149.  Focal  conies  with  real  planes  oif  contact  intersect  the 
Boiface  in  real  points,  while  those  of  the  other  kind  do  not. 
In  fact,  if  the  equation  of  a  surface  can  be  thrown  into  the 
form  U=  i*  +  M^y  and  if  the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  the 
surfsu^  make  Z7=0,  they  must  also  make  £  =  0,  Jf=0;  that  is 
to  say,  the  focus  must  lie  on  the  directrix.  But  in  this  case 
the  surface  could  only  be  a  cone.  For  taking  the  origin  at 
the  focus,  the  equation  ic*  4  y*  +  «*  =  i'  4  if,  where  L  and  M 
each  pass  through  the  origin,  would  contain  no  terms  except 
those  of  the  highest  degree  in  the  variables,  and  would  there- 
fore represent  a  cone  (Art.  66). 

The  focal  conic  on  the  other  hand,  which  consists  oiF  fooi  of 
the  firdt  kind,  passes  through  the  umbilics.  For  if  the  equa- 
tion of  the  surface  can  be  thrown  into  the  form  17=  LM^  and 
the  coordinates  of  a  point  on  the  surface  make  Z7=0,  they 
must  also  make  either  L  or  M=  0.  But  since  the  surface  passes 
through  the  intersection  of  Z7,  i ;  if  the  point  U  lies  on  i,  the 
plane  L  intersects  the  surface  in  an  infinitely  small  circle  ]  that 
is  to  say,  is  a  tangent  at  an  umbilic.  From  this  property 
Professor  Mac  Cullagh  called  focal  conies  of  this  latter  kind 
umbtlicar  focal  conies. 

150.  The  section  of  the  quadric  by  a  plane  passing  through 
a  focus  and  the  corresponding  directrix  is  a  conic  having  the 
same  point  and  line  for  focus  and  directrix.  For  taking  the 
origin  at  the  focus,  the  equation  is  either  a?*  4  y*  4  «*  =  LM^  or 

Q 
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^+y*  +  «*  =  -^"  + Jtf*'  And  if  we  make  0  =  0,  the  equation  of 
the  section  is  aj^-f  y*  =  hn  or  =  P  +  m*,  where  Z,  m  are  the  sections 
of  Lj  M  by  the  plane  z.  But  if  this  plane  pass  through  LM^ 
these  sections  coincide,  and  the  equation  reduces  to  a;*  -f  y*  =  P, 
which  represents  a  conic  having  the  origin  for  the  focus  and  I 
for  the  directrix.  Since  the  plane  joining  the  focus  and  directrix 
is  normal  to  the  focal  conic  (Art.  147] ;  we  may  state  the 
theorem  just  proved,  as  follows :  Every  plane  section  normal  to 
a  focal  conic  has  for  a  focus  the  point  where  it  is  normal  to  the 
focal  conic. 

a?      ^      z* 
151.  If  the  given  quadric  were  a  cone  y  +  ^+lSr^^i 

the  reduction  of  the  equation  to  the  form  Z7=  U±M*  proceeds 
exactly  as  before,  and  it  is  proved  that  the  coordinates  of  the 

ibcus  must  fulfil  the  condition -^^ r-r—  t^--tt=0,  which  re- 

L-  N     M—  N  .   ^ 

-presents  either  two  right  lines  or  an  infinitely  small  ellipse, 

according  as  Zr  —  -W  and  Jf  —  N  have  opposite  or  the  same  signs. 

In  other  words,  in  this  case  the  focsd  hyperbola  becomes  two 

right  lines,  while  the  focal  ellipse  contracts  to  the  vertex  of  the 

x^      V*      «* 
cone.    For  the  cone  -i  +  ?,-  — 5  =  0,  the  equation  of  the  focal 

a^  z* 

lines  is  -5 — ^i  -  y5 — i= 0. 

The  focal  lines  of  the  cone,  asymptotic  to  any  hyperboloid, 
are  plainly  the  asymptotes  to  the  focal  hyperbola  of  the  surface. 

The  foci  on  the  focal  lines  are  all  of  the  class  whose  planes 
of  contact  are  imaginary;  but  the  vertex  itself,  besides  being 
in  two  ways  a  focus  of  this  kind,  may  also  be  a  focus  of  the 
other  kind,  for  the  equation  of  the  cone  just  written  takes  any 
of  the  three  forms 

a;»  +  3^«  +  a"  =  — f- x»  + -p- y*, 

or  =_^_iB»  +  __a«,   or ^y'  +  —^z\ 

The  directrix,  which  corresponds  to  the  vertex  considered  as 
a  focns,  passes  throagh  it. 
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The  line  joining  any  point  on  a  focal  line  to  the  foot  of 
the  corresponding  directrix  is  perpendicular  to  that  focal  line. 
This  follows  as  a  particular  case  of  what  has  been  already  proved 
for  the  focal  conies  in  general,  but  may  also  be  proved  directly. 
The  coordinates  of  the  foot  of  the  directrix  have  been  proved 

to  be  a'  =  y — ^,  ^^Tf — v?  *^®  equation  of  the  line  joining 
this  point  to  aff  is 

13  a        _   o(__}_  1     \ 

and  the  condition  that  this  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  focal 

line  Px^ay  is  y — jr,+  ^     \r'^^>  which  we  have  already 

seen  is  satisfied. 

In  like  manner,  as  a  particular  case  of  Art  150,  the  section 
of  a  cone  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  either  of  its  focal  lines 
is  a  conic  of  which  the  point  in  the  focal  line  is  a  focus.  The 
focal  lines  of  this  article  are  therefore  identical  with  those  de-> 
fined  (Art.  125). 

152.  The  focal  lines  of  a  cone  are  perpendicular  to  the  ctV- 
cular  sections  of  the  reciprocal  cone  (see  Art.  125). 

For  the  circular  sections  of  the  cone  Lj^  +  Jfy*  +  Nz*  =  0, 
are  (see  Art.  103)  parallel  to  the  planes 

and    the    corresponding    focal    lines    of   the    reciprocal    cone 

and  the  lines  represented  by  the  latter  equation  are  evidently 
perpendicular  to  the  planes  represented  by  the  former. 

153.  The  investigation  of  the  foci  of  the  other  species  of 
quadrics  proceeds  in  like  manner.      Thus  for  the  paraboloids 

included  in  the  equation  y  +  -^^  2z ;    this    equation  can  be 

written  in  either  of  the  forms 
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a" 

where  -= — r-.  =  27  -  if, 

L  —  M  ' 

where  ,/^   ^  =  27  -  i. 

M  —  lf 

It  thus  appears  that  a  paraboloid  has  two  focal  parabolas, 
which  may  easilj  be  seen  to  be  each  confocal  with  the  corre- 
sponding principal  section.  The  focus  belongs  to  one  or  other 
of  the  two  kinds  already  discussed^  according  to  the  sign  of 

the   fraction  — j — .     In  the  oase  of  the  elliptic  paraboloid 

therefore,  where  both  L  and  M  are  positive,  if  L  be  the 
greater,  then  the  foci  in  the  plane  xz  are  of  the  class  whose 
planes  of  contact  are  imaginary,  while  those  in  the  plane  yz 
are  of  the  opposite  class.     But  since  if  we  change  the  sign 

either  of  L  or  of  Jf,  the  quantity  — y —   remains  positive,  w^ 

see  that  all  the  foci  of  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid  belong  to  the 
former  class,  a  property  we  have  already  seen  to  be  true  of  the 
hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 

It  remains  true  that  the  line  joining  any  focus  to  the  foot 
of  the  corresponding  directrix  is  normal  to  the  focal  curve,  and 
that  the  foot  of  the  directrix  is  the  pole  with  regard  to  the 
principal  section  of  the  tangent  to  the  focal  conic.  The  feet 
of  the  directrices  lie  on  a  parabola,  and  the  directrices  them- 
selves generate  a  parabolic  cylinder. 

To  complete  the  discussion  it  remains  to  notice  the  fbci  of 
the  different  kinds  of  cylinders,  but  it  is  found  without  the 
slightest  difficulty  that  when  the-  base  of  the  cylinder  is  an 
ellipse  or  hyperbola  there  are  two  focal  lines ;  i^amely,  lines 
drawn  through  the  foci  of  the  base  parallel  to  the  generators 
of  the  cylinder ;  while,  if  the  base  of  the  cylinder  is  a  parabola, 
there  is  one  focal  line  passing  in  like  manner  through  the  focus 
of  the  base. 

154.  The  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  equation  [7=  LM 
has  been  already  given.     We  learn  from  it  this  property  of  foci 
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whose  planes  of  contact  are  real,  that  the  square  of  the  distance 
of  any  point  on  a  quadric  from  such  a  focus  is  in  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  product  of  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  point 
on  the  quadric^  on  two  planes  draum  through  the  corresponding 
directrixj  parallel  to  the  planes  of  circular  section.  The  correr 
spending  property  of  foci  of  the  other  kind,  which  is  less 
obvious,  was  discovered  by  Professor  Mac  Cullagh.  It  is,  that 
the  distance  of  any  point  on  the  quadric  from  such  a  focus  is  in 
a  constant  ratio  to  its  distance  from  the  corresponding  directrix^ 
the  latter  distance  being  measured  parallel  to  either  of  the  planes 
of  circular  section. 

Suppose,  in  fact,  we  try  to  express  the  distance  of  the  point 
x'yz'  from  a  directrix  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z  and  passing 
through  the  point  whose  x  and  y  are  a',  /S*,  the  distance  being 
measured  parallel  to  a  directive  plane  z  =  mx.  Then  a  parallel 
plane  through  a'yV,  viz.  «-«'  =  »!  (jj  — a;'),  meets  the  directrix 
in  a  point  whose  x  and  y  of  course  are  a',  /8',  while  its  z  is 
given  by  the  equation  «-«'  =  «» (a' -a?').  The  square  of  the 
distance  required  is  therefore 

{x'  -  a7  +  (y'  -.  ^8')-  +  m'  (x'  -  a')* « (y'  -  iff)'  +  (1  +  m»)  (x'  -  a')'. 

Ijn  the  equation  then,  of  Art.  147, 

where  A  and  B  are  both  positive  and  A  is  supposed  greater 
than  i?,  the  right-hand  side  denotes  B  times  the  square  of  the 
distance  of  the  point  on  the  quadric  from  the  directrix,  the 
distance  being  measured  parallel  to  the  plane  z^mx  where 
A^B 
B 

in  Art.  147,  it  may  be  seen  that  this  is  a  plane  of  circular 
section,  but  it  is  evident  geometrically  that  this  must  be  the 
case.  For  consider  the  section  of  tho  quadric  by  any  plane 
parallel  to  the  directive  plane,  and  since  evidently  the  distances 
of  every  point  in  such  a  section  are  measured  from  the  same 
point  on  the  directrix,  the  distance  therefore  of  every  point  in 
the  section  from  this  fixed  point  is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  its 
distance  from  the  focus.  But  when  the  distances  of  a  variable 
point  from  two  fixed  points  have  to   each   other  a  constant 


w*  =  — jT—  .     By  putting  in  the  values  of  A  and  -B,  given 
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ratio,  the  locus  is  a  sphere.     The  section  therefore  is  the  inteiv 
section  of  a  plane  and  a  sphere ;  that  is,  a  circle. 

Ai>  exception  occurs  when  the  distance  from  the  focus  is 
to  be  equal  to  the  distance  from,  the  directrix.  Since  the  locus 
of  a  point  equidistant  from  two  fixed  points  is  a  plane,  it 
appears  as  before,  that  in  this  case  the  sections  parallel  to  the 
directive  plane  are  right  lines.  By  referring  to  the  previous 
articles  it  will  be  seen  (see  Art.  153)  that  the  ratio  we  are 
considering  is  one  of  equality  {B^l)  only  in  the  case  of  the 
hyperbolic  paraboloid,  a  surface  which  the  directive  plane  could 
not  meet  in  circular  sections,  seeing  that  it  has  not  got  any. 
Professor  Mac  CuUagh  calls  the  ratio  of  the  focal  distance  to 
that  from  the  directrix,  the  modulus  of  the  surface,  and  the  foci, 
having  imaginary  planes  of  contact,  he  calls  modular  foci** 

155.  It  was  observed  (Art.  137]  that  all  quadrics  of  the^ 
form  U—  LM  are  enveloped  by  two  cones,  and  when  U  repre- 
sents a  sphere,  these  cones  must  be  of  revolution  as  every  cone 
enveloping  a  sphere  must  be.  Further,  when  U  reduces  to  a 
point-sphere,  these  cones  coincide  in  a  single  one,  having  that 
point  for  its  vertex ;  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that  the  cone 
enveloping  a  quadric  and  having  any  focus  for  its  vertex  Is  one 
of  revolution. 

This  theorem  being  of  importance,  we  give  a  direct  alge- 
braical proof  of  it.  First,  it  will  be  observed  that  any  equa- 
tion of  the  form  a;"  +  y* +- «*  =  (oa?  +  Jy  +  c«)"  represents  a  right 
cone.  For  if  the  axes  be  transformed,  remaining  rectangular, 
but  so  that  the  plane  denoted  hj  ax-\-hy-\-cz  may  become  one 
of  the  coordinate  planes,  the  equation  of  the  cone  will  become 

*  In  the  year  1836  Professor  Mac  CuUagh  pablished  this  modular  method  of 
generation  of  quadrics.  In  1842  I  published  the  supplementary  property  possessed 
by  the  non-modular  foci.  Not  long  after  M.-  Amyot  independently  noticed  the  same 
property,  but  owing  to  his  not  being  acquainted  with  Professor  Mac  Cullagh's  method 
of  generation,  M.  Amyot  failed  to  obtain  the  complete  theory  of  the  foci.  Professor 
Mac  CuUagh  has  published  a  detailed  account  of  the  focal  properties  of  quadrics, 
which  wiU  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy^  Vol.  II.,  p.  446. 
Mr.  Townsend  also  has  published  a  yalnable  paper  {Ccanhridgt  and  Dublin  McUhe- 
matical  Journal^  Vol.  III.,  pp.  1,  97,  148)  in  which  the  properties  of  foci,  considered 
as  the  limits  of  spheres  having  double  contact  with  a  quadric,  are  reiy  fuUy  in- 
Testigated. 
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-T-f  T*-\-Z*  —  \X*j  which  denotes  a  cone  of  revolution,  since 
the  coefficients  of  Y^'and  Z*  are  equal. 

But  now  if  we  form,  by  the  rule  of  Art  78,  the  equation 
of  the  cone  whose  vertex  is  the  origin  and  circumscribing 
«^ +y* +  «•- i*  -  iT,  where 

it  is  found  to  be 

or  ((f  +  O(^  +  y'  +  «*)-(^'^-^^)'«0, 

which  we  have  seen  represents  a  right  cone. 

Cor.  Since,  in  reciprocation,  the  circumscribing  cone  whose 
vertex  is  the  origin  corresponds  to  the  asymptotic  cone  of  the 
reciprocal  surface,  it  follows  from  this  article,  that  tfie  reciprocal 
of  a  quadrtc  with  regard  to  any  focus  is  a  surface  of  revolution. 

A  few  additional  properties  of  foci  easily  deduced  from  the 
principles  laid  down  are  left  as  an  exercise  to  the  reader. 

Ex.  1.  The  polar  of  any  directrix  is  the  taogent  to  the  focal  conic  at  the  corre- 
sponding'focus. 

Ex.  2.  The  polar  plane  of  any  point  on  a  directrix  is  perpendicular  to  the  line 
joining  that  point  to  the  corresponding  focus. 

Ex.  8.  If  a  line  he  drawn  through  a  fixed  point  0  cutting  any  directrix  of  a  quadric, 
and  meeting  the  qnadric  in  the  points  A^  B\  then  if  /"  he  the  corresponding  focus, 
ttOi^AFO  .taii.\BFO  is  constant.  This  is  proved  as  the  corresponding  theorem  for 
plane  conies.    Conies,  Art.  226,  Ex.  8. 

Ex.  4.  This  remains  true  if  the  point  0  move  on  any  other  quadric  having  the 
same  focus,  directrixi  and  planes  of  circular  section. 

Ex.  5.  If  two  such  quadrics  he  cut  hy  any  line  pawdng  through  the  common  direc- 
trix, the  angles  subtended  at  the  focus  by  the  intercepts  are  equal. 

Ex.  6.  If  a  line  through  a  directrix  touch  one  of  the  quadrics,  the  chord  intercepted 
on  the  other  subtends  a  constant  angle  at  the  focus. 

156.  The  product  of  the  perpendiculars  from  the  two  foci 
of  a  surface  of  revolution  round  the  transverse  axis,  on  any 
tangent  plane,  is  evidently  constant.  Now  if  we  reciprocate 
this  property  with  regard  to  any  point  by  the  method  used  in 
Art.  126,  we  learn  that  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
origin  of  any  point  on  the  reciprocal  surface  is  in  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  product  of  the  distances  of  the  point  from  two 
fixed  planes. 
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It  appears  from  Art.  126,  Ex.  5,  that  the  two  planes  aria 
planes  of  circular  section  of  the  asymptotic  cone  to  the  new 
surface,  and  therefore  of  the  new  surface  itself.  The  intersection 
of  the  two  planes  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  line  joining  the  two 
foci;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  axis  of  the  surface  of  revolution. 
The  property  just  proved,*  belongs  as  we  know  (Art.  154)  to 
every  point  on  the  umbilicar  focal  conic ;  hence  the  reciprocal  of 
any  quadric  with  regard  to  an  umbilicar  focus,  is  a  surface 
of  revolution  round  the  tranverse  axis ;  but  with  regard  to  a 
modular  focus  is  a  surface  of  revolution  round  the  conjugate 
axis. 

By  reciprocating  properties  of  surfaces  of  revolution,  we 
obtain  properties  of  any  quadric  with  regard  to  focus  and 
corresponding  directrix.  It  ip  to  be  noted  that  the  axis  of  the 
figure  of  revolution  of  either  kind  is  the  reciprocal  of  the 
directrix  corresponding  to  the  given  focus:  and  is  parallel  to 
the  tangent  to  the  focal  conic  at  the  given  focus  (see  Art.  147). 

The  left-hand  column  contains  properties  of  surfaces  of  re- 
volution, the  right-hand  of  quadrics  in  general. 

Ex.  1.  Hie  tangent  cone  whose  The  cone  whose  Tertex  is  a  focus 

vertex  is  any  point  on  the  axis  is  and  base  any  section  whose  plane 
a  right  cone  whose  tangent  planes  passes  through  the  corresponding 
make  a  constant  angle  with  the  directrix,  is  a  right  cone,  whose  axis 
plane  of  contact,  which  plane  is  •  is  the  line  joining  the  focus  to  the 
perpendicular  to  the  axis.  pole  of  the  plane  of  section,  and  this 

right  line  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  through  focus  and  directrix. 

Ex.  2.  Any  tangent  plane  is  at  The  line  joining  a  focus  to  any 

right  angles  with  the  plane  through  point  on  the  surface  is  at  right 
the  point  of  contact  and  the  axis.  angles  to  the  line  joining  the  focus 

to  the  point  where  the  corresponding 
tangent  plane  meets  the  directrix. 

Ex.  3.  The  polar  plane  of  any  The  line  joining  a  focus  to  any 

point  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  point  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
containing  that  point  and  the  axis.        line  joining  the  focus  to  the  point 

where  the  polar  plane  meets    the 

directrix. 


*  It  was  in  this  way  I  was  first  led  to  this  property,  and  to  observe  the  distinction 
between  the  two  kinds  of  foci. 
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Ex.  4.  Any  two  conjugate  lines 
are  such  that  the  planes  joining 
them  to  the  focus  are  at  right 
angles.    (Ex.  7,  Art.  126). 

Ex.  5.  If  a  cone  circumscrihe  a 
surface  of  revolution,  one  principal 
plane  is  the  plane  of  vertex  and 
axis* 

Ex.  6.  The  cone  whose  vertex 
is  a  focus  and  hase  any  plane  seo- 
tton  is  a  right  cone.  (Ex.  2» 
Art  126). 


Any  two  conjugate  lines  pierce 
a  plane  through  a  directrix  parallel 
to  circular  sections,  in  two  points 
which  subtend  a  right  angle  at  the 
corresponding  focus. 

The  cone  whose  base  is  any  plane 
section  of  a  quadric  and  vertex  any 
focus  has  for  one  axis  the  line  join- 
ing focus  to  the  point  where  the 
plane  meets  the  directrix. 

The  cone  is  a  right  cone  whose 
vertex  is  a  focus  and  base  the  sec- 
tion made  by  any  tangent  cone  on 
a  plane  through  the  corresponding 
directrix  parallel  to  those  of  the 
circular  sections^ 
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157.  In  the  preceding  section  an  account  has  been  given 
of  the  relations  which  each  focus  of  a  quadric  considered 
separately  bears  to  the  surface.  We  shall  in  this  section  give 
an  account  of  the  properties  of  the  conies  which  are  the  as- 
semblage of  foci,  and  of  the  properties  of  confocal  surfaces^ 
And  we  commence  bj  pointing  out  a  method  by  which  we 
should  be  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  focal  conies  of  a  quadric 
independently  of  the  method  followed  in  the  last  section. 

Two  concentric  and  coaxal  conies  are  said  to  be  confocal 
when  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  axes  is  the  same  for 

both.    Thus  given  an  ellipse  -j  +  ^  =  1>  ^"7  conic  is  confocal 

with  it  whose  equation  is  of  the  form 


+-^=1 


If  we  give  the  positive  sign  to  X',  the  confocal  conic  will  be 
an  ellipse;  it  will  also  be  an  ellipse  when  X'  is  negative  as 
long  as  it  is  less  than  b\  When  X*  is  between  5"  and  a"  the 
confocal  curve  is  a  hyperbola,  and  when  X'  is  greater  than  a* 
the  curve  is  imaginary.  If  X"  =  i*  the  equation  reducing  itself 
to  ^  =  0,  the  axis  of  x  itself  is  the  limit  which  separates  con- 
It 
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focal  ellipses  from  hyperbolas.  But  the  two  foci  belong  to 
this  limit  in  a  special  sense.  In  fact,  through  a  given  point 
rey  can  in  general  be  drawn  two  conies  confocal  to  a  given 
one,  since  we 'have  a  quadratic  to  determine  V,  viz. 


When  y'=  0  this  quadratic  becomes  (X*-  J*)  (X*  -  a*+ «'*)  =  0, 
and  one  of  its  roots  is  X*  =  i* ;  but  if  we  have  also  x*  =  a*—  5*, 
the  second  root  is  also  X'  =  5*,  and  therefore  the  two  foci  are 
in  a  special  sense  points  corresponding  to  the  value  X*  =  6*.     If 

in  the  equation  -s — r^  +  ,,     x«  =  1»  we  make  X*  =  i',  J^^-^%  =  ^> 

a— AO— -A.  0— ^A» 

a? 
we  get  the  equation  of  the  two  foci  -t^ts  =  !• 

158.  Now  In  like  manner  two  ^uadrics  are  said  to  be 

confocal  if  the  differences  of  the  squares  of  the  axes  be  the 

.    fic"      V*      «* 
same  for  both.    Thus  given  the  ellipsoid  -i  +  ?«  +  —»  =  1)  any 

surface  is  confocal  whose  equation  is  of  the  form 

a?  ^  g*     _ 

•a"±X»'*"J»±X"'^c'±X-"" 

If  We  give  X"  the  positive  sign,  or  if  we  take  it  negative  and 
less  than  c',  the  surface  is  an  ellipsoid.  A  sphere  of  infinite  radius 
is  the  limit  of  all  ellipsoids  of  the  system,  being  what  the  equa- 
lion  represents  when  X*=  oo .  When  X*  is  negative  and  between 
<?  and  V  the  surface  is  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet.  When 
it  is  between  J*  and  a'  it  is  a  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets.  When 
X'sac^  the  surface  reduces  itself  to  the  plane  «  =  0,  but  if  we 

make  in  the  equation  X*  =  c*,  .r^ ^  =  0,  the  points  on  the  conic 

thus  found,  viz.    ^^  ,  +  ,g^  ,  =  1,  belong  in  a  special  sense 

to  the  limit  separating  ellipsoids .  and  hyperboloids.  In  fact, 
in  general  through  any  point  oil'ifz*  can  be  drawn  three  surfaces 
confocal  to  a  given   one;  for  regarding  X'  as  the  unknown 
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qoantitj,  we  have  evidientty  a  cable  for  the  detenmnation.  of 
it;  namely, 

a?"  y'*  e-         , 

or  »'»(J»-V)(c'-\«)+y'»(c'-\')(a»-X*)  +  «'*(a*-X*)(6«-\«) 

=  (a»-X')(J»-X*)(c*-X'). 

If  V=iO,  oqe  of  the  root?  of  this  cable  ia  X*=c^,.  th^  other  twfl 
beiqg.glyeo  hf  the  eqjiatloa. 

x-(J*-X'')  +y  (a*-  X-O  -(a?-X»)  (6*-X»), 

and  a  root  of  this  equation  will  also  be  X*  s  c\  If 

z_  ^  1 

^-         y.-  A«        /•■ 

The  points  on  the  focal  ellipse  therefore  belong  in  a  special 
sense  to  the  value  X'^c".  In  like  manner  the  plane  ^^0 
separates  hyperboloids  of  one  sheet  from  those  of  two,  and  to 
this  limit  belongs  ia  a  special  sense  the  hyperbola  ib  that 


plane  -s—^  +  "vTa*  ™  ^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  principal 
plane  is  imaginaiy. 

159.  7%e  three  quadrica  tohtch  can  be  drawn  trough  a  given 
paint  conjbcal  to  a  given  one  are  respectively  an  ellipsoid^  a 
hyperboloid  of  one  aheeij  and  one  of  twQ.  For  if  we  substitute 
in  the  cubic  of  the  last  article  successively 

we  get  results  successively  -(^  —  +  ^i  which  prove  that  the  equa- 
Moi^  has  always  three*  real  roots,  one  of  which  is  less  than  0% 
the  second  between  c*  and  &*,  and  the  third  between  &'  and  a* ; 
and  it  was  shpwa  in  the  last  article  that  the  surfaces  corre- 
sponding to  these  values  of  X*  are  respectively  an  ellipsoid,  a 
hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  and  one  of  two. 

1:60.  Another  convenient  way  of  solving  the  problem  to 
describe  through  a  given  point  quadrics  confocal  to  a  given 
one,  is  to  take  for  the  unknown  quantity  the  primary  axis 
of  the  sought   confocal  surface.      Then  since  we  are  given 
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a'*  —  i"  and  a"  —  c'*  which  we  shall  call  i'  and  Ai*,  we  have  the 
equation 

—  4-       ^  -4-  =  1 

or  a'«-a'*(A»  +  ft*  +  aj''-|-y'*  +  0 

From  this  equation  we  can  at  once  express  the  coordinates 
of  the  intersection  of  three  confocal  surfaces  in  terms  of  their 
axes.  Thus  if  a**,  a"*,  a'"*  be  the  roots  of  the  above  equation, 
the  last  term  of  it  gives  us  at  once  aj'*A*i"  —  a  W",  or 

^  a  a  a 

X     sz 


(a''-6'')(a»-c*)' 

And  by  parity  of  reasoning,  since  we  might  have  taken  b*  or  c* 
for  our  unknown,  we  have 


N.B.  In  the  above  we  suppose  5'',  5"*,  &c.,  to  involve  their 
signs  implicitly.  Thus  c '^  belonging  to  a  hyperboloid  of  one 
sheet  is  essentially  negative,  as  are  also  6'"*  and  c'"*. 

161.  The  preceding  cubic  also  enables  us  to  express  the 
radius  vector  to  the  point  of  intersection  in  terms  of  the  axes. 
For  the  second  term  of  it  gives  us 

or  a?'*  +  y**  +  «"*  =  a*"  4  J'"  +  c"^ 

This  expression  might  also  have  been  worked  out  directly  from 
the  values  given  for  aj*^,  y'*,  «'*  in  the  last  article,  by  a  process 
which  may  be  employed  in  reducing  other  symmetrical  functions 
of  these  coordinates.  For  on  substituting  the  preceding  values 
and  reducing  to  a  common  denominator,  a;'*  +  y +  «'*  becomes 

g  W*  {V  ^  c")  +  b'^V'^V''^  [<?  -  g")  +  c W^"*  (a'  -  V) 

(6»-c^)(g''-c")(g*-6') 

*  These  expressions  enable  us  easily  to  remember  the  coordinates  of  the  nmbilics. 
The  nmbilics  are  the  points  (Art.  149)  where  the  focal  hyperbola  meets  the  surface. 
But  for  the  focal  hyperbola  a"«  =  o'"*  =  o»  -  *«.    The  coordinates  are  therefore 
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Bat  the  numerator  obviously  vanishes  if  we  suppose  either 
i*r=c*,  <?^a*y  a'  =  J*.  It  is  therefore  divisible  by  the  de- 
nominator. The  division  then  is  performed  as  follows:  Any 
term,  for  example  aV'*a"'V,  when  divided  by  a'  — J"  (or  by 
its  equal  a*  — i'*)  gives  a  quotient  a"V"V,  and  a  remainder 
h'*a'*a"'*(?.  This  remainder  divided  by  a"* -  h"*  gives  a  quotient 
i'*a"'V  and  a  remainder  ft"6"'a"'*c*,  which  divided  in  like  manner 
by  a'"^-  J'"-  gives  a  quotient  J"6'V  and  a  remainder  J^J'^'yV, 
which  is  destroyed  by  another  term  in  the  dividend.  Proceeding 
step  by  step  in  this  manner  we  get  the  result  already  obtained. 

162.  Tvoo  confocal  Burfojces  cut  each  other  everywhere  at 
right  angles. 

Let  xy'z'  be  any  point  common  to  the  two  surfaces,  p*  and  y 
the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent 
plane  to  each  at  that  point,  then  (Art.  89)  the  direction-cosines 
of  these  two  perpendiculars  are 

px     py     pz  ^  p  X     p  y     p  z 
■^)  j^T)-^;  "^j  -yTTi  •^• 

And  the  condition   that   the   two    should   be  at  right  angles, 
is,  (Art.  13) 

^  *^     {a  a        0  0         c  c  ) 

But  since  the  coordinates  xyz'  satisfy  the  equations  of  both 
surfaces  we  have 

And   if  we  subtract  one  of  these  equations  from  the   other, 

and  remember  that  a"*  —  a"  =  6"*  —  J'"  =  c"*  -  c'*,  the  remainder  is 

(f  /»'*  «/•  •'"  ^ 

which  was  to  be  proved. 

At  the  point  therefore  where  three  confocals  intersect,  each 
tangent  plane  cuts  the  other  two  perpendicularly,  and  the 
tangent  plane  to  any  one  contains  the  normals  to  the  other  two. 

163.  If  a  plane  be  draion  through  the  centre  parallel  to  any 
tangent  plane  to  a  quadric^  the  axes  of  the  section  made  by  that 
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plane  are  parallil  to  the  normaU  to  the  two  confocaU  tkrough 
the  point  of  contact. 

It  has  been  proved  t}iat  the  parallels  to  the  normals  are  at 
right  angles  to^  each  other,  and  it  onlj  remains  to  be  proved 
that  thej  are  conjugate  diameters  in  their  section.  But  (Art.  94) 
the  condition  that  two  lines  should  be  conjugate  diameters  is 

cos  a  cos  a'      cosiS  cps/8'      cos  7  cos  7' 

-73 — '  + j^ri h -m =  "• 

a  0  c 

The  directionrcosines  then  of  the  normals  being 

;?V      pY     gV.  /V     y>'     ^V 
^ '    "6^ »     c"*" '     a"*  *     &'""  '     c'"*  ^ 

we  baveito  prove  that 

But  the  truth  of  this  equation  appears  at  once  on  subtracting 
one  from  the  other  the  equations  which  have  been  proved  in 
the  last  article, 

^*^  «/•  »'•  /*.'«  ****  ».'• 

—-  .  y    i  ^   - A    ^    I  y    .  ^    _o 

164.  To  find  the  lengths  of  the  axes  of  the  central  section  of  a 
quadric  hy  a  plane  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point  x'y[z\ 

From  the  equation  of  the  surface  the  length  of  a  central 

radius  vector  whose  direction-angles  are  a,.  iS,  7  is  given  bj 

the  equation 

1  _  cos"a      co8*)8      cos*7 

pa  0  c 

Put  for  a,  ^,  7  the  values  given  in  the  last  article,  and'  we  fihd* 
for  the  length  of  one  of  these  axes, 

ISovf  we  have  the  equations, 

a"  v**         «'" 

^     y!  J.  f!!  -  Jl. 
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Sabtraoting  we  have 

/w**  *,'«  ii"  'I 

X  y  z  1 


And  substituting  this  value  in  the  expression  already  found 
for  /I*  we  get  p*  =  a*  —  a"*.  In  like  manner  the  square  of  the 
other  axis  is  a^^a"*. 

Hence,  if  two  confocal  quadrics  intersect,  and  a  radius  of 
one  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  normal  to  the  other  at  any  point 
of  their  curve  of  intersectioUi  this  radius  is  of  constant 'length. 

165.  Since  the  product  of  the  axes  of  a  central  section  bj 
the  perpendicular  on  a  parallel  tangent  plane  is  equal  to  abc 
(Art.  96)^  we  get  immediately  expressions  for  the  lengths 
jp:,y,y"-     Wehave 

,,  a  0  'C  fi^  a  o  6 

^  ~(a''-«"»)(d™-a"'«)'  ^    °(a"«-a'*)(a"»-a"'«)' 

'"» _  a"'«y"«c"'» 

■P     ~(a"'*-a'»)(a"''-a"»)* 

These  Tftlnes  might  have  been  also  obtained  bj  sabstitating 
ia  -the  equation 

the  values  already  found  for  a;",  y'*,  is"  and  reducing  the  re* 
suiting  value  for  p'*  by  the  method  of  Art.  161. 

The  reader  will  observe  the  symmetry  which  exists  between 
these  values  for  p'^^  ^"*,  ^'"*,  and  the  values  already  found  for 
a?*",  y**,  «**.  If  the  three  tangent  planes  had  been  taken  as 
coordinate  planes,  p',  p",  p'"  would  be  the  coordinates  of  the 
centre  of  the  surface.  The  analogy  then  between  the  values  for 
P'jP"j  p"\  and  those  for  a?',  y',  z\  may  be  stated  as  follows :  With 
the  point  dy'z*  as  centre  three  confocals  may  be  described 
having  the  three  tangent  planes  for  principal  planes  and  inter- 
secting in  the  centre  of  the  original  system  of  surfaces.  The 
axes  of  the  new  system  of  confocals  are  a',  a",  a'" ;  J',  6",  6'" ; 
c',  c",  c'".  The  three  tangent  planes  to  the  new  system  are  the 
three  principal  planes  of  the  original  system. 
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If  a  central  section  be  parallel  to  one  of  these  principal 
planes  (the  plane  of  yz  for  instance)  in  the  surface  to  which  it 
is  a  tangent,  it  appears  from  Art.  164  that  the  squares  of  the 
axes  are  a'  —  5*,  a*  —  c*.  It  follows  then  that  the  directions  and 
magnitudes  of  the  axes  of  the  section  are  the  same,  no  matter 
where  the  point  xyz'  be  situated.  The  squares  of  the  axes 
are  equal,  with  signs  changed,  to  the  squares  of  the  axes  of  the 
corresponding  focal  conic. 

166.  If  D  be  the  diameter  of  a  quadric  parallel  to  the 
tangent  line  at  anj  point  of  its  intersection  with  a  confocal, 
and  p  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  plane  at  that  point, 
then  pD  is  constant  for  every  point  on  that  curve  of  intersec- 
tion. For  the  tangent  line  at  any  point  of  the  curve  of  inter- 
section of  two  surfaces  is  the  intersection  of  their  tangent  planes 
at  that  point,  which  in  this  case  (Art.  162)  is  normal  to  the  third 
confocal  through  the  point.      Hence  (Art.  164)  iy  =  a*  -a"*j 

and  therefore  (Art.  165)  p^L^—  -^^ jr^  which  is  constant  if, 

a',  a"  be  given. 

167.  To  find  the  locus  of  the  pole  of  a  given  plane  ivith  regard 
to  a  system  of  confocal  surfaces. 

Let  the  given  plane  be  Ax  +  By  +  Cfe  =  1 ,  and  its  pole  fiyf ; 
then  we  must  identify  the  given  equation  with 

whence  ^n^i^^'  i"-V=^'  c^Iv^^- 

Eliminating  X'  between  these  equations  we  find,  for  the  equa- 
tions of  the  locus, 

The  locus  is  therefore  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  the  given 
plane. 

The  theorem  just  proved  implicitly  contains  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  ^^  to  describe  a  surface  confocal  to  a  given  one  to 
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touch  a  giYen  plane/'  For  since  the  pole  of  a  tangent  plane 
to  a  surface  Is  its  point  of  c<»itact,  it  is  evident  that  but  one 
surface  can  be  described  to  touch  the  given  plane,  its  point  of 
contact  being  the  point  where  the  locus  line  just  determined 
meets  the  plane.  The  theorem  of  this  article  maj  also  be 
stated — "The  locus  of  the  pole  of  a  tangent  plane  to  any 
quadric,  with  regard  to  any  confocal|  is  the  normal  to  the  first 
surface." 

168.  To  find  an  expression  for  the  distance  between  the  point 
of  contact  of  any  tangent  plane^  and  its  pole  with  regard  to  any 
confocal  sufface. 

Let  xyz'  be  the  point  of  contact  of  a  tangent  plane  to  the 
surface  whose  axes  are  a^  b^  Cj  (17C  the  pole  of  the  same 
plane  with  regard  to  the  surface  whose  axes  are  a\  b\  c\  Then, 
as  in  the  last  articley  we  have 

a^^a'*'    V^b""'    if"^d*^ 
whence  {-»'«— ^p- a:',  ly-y'- —y- y,  {:-«'«— ^  «, 
squaring  and  adding 

whence  D  » where  |>  is  the  perpendicular  firom  the  centre 

on  the  plane. 

169.  The  axes  of  any  tangent  cone  to  a  quadric  are  the 
normals  to  the  three  confocals  which  can  be  drawn  through  the 
vertex  of  the  cone. 

Consider  the  tangent  plane  to  one  of  these  three  surfaces 
which  pass  through  the  vertex  aiy*z**^  then  the  pole  of  that 
plane  with  regard  to  the  original  surface  lies  (Art.  65)  on  the 
polar  plane  of  x'y'z*^  and  (Art.  167)  on  the  normal  to  the  ex- 
terior surface.  It  is  therefore  the  point  where  that  normal 
meets  the  polar  plane  of  x'y'z'^  that  is  to  say,  the  plane  of 
contact  of  the  cone. 

It  follows,  then   (Art.  64),  that  the  three  normals  meet 

s 
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this  plane  of  contact  in  three  points,  such  that  each  ia  the 
pole  of  the  line  joiniirg  the  other  two  with  respect  to  the 
section  of  the  surface  hy  that  plane.  But  since  this  is  also 
a  section  of  the  cone,  it  follows  (Art.  71)  that  the  three  normals 
are  a  system  of  conjugate  diameters  of  the  cone,  and  since  they 
are  mutually  at  right  angles  they  are  its  axes. 

170.  If  at  any  point  on  a  quadric  a  line  be  drawn  touching 
the  surface  and  through  that  line  two  tangent  planes  to  any 
confocal,  these  two  planes  will  make  equal  angles  with  the 
tangent  plane  at  the  given  point  on  the  first  quadric.  For,  by 
the  last  article,  that  tangent  plane  is  ^  principal  plane  of  the 
cone  touching  the  confocal  surface  and  having  the  given  point 
for  its  vertex,  and  the  two  tangent  planes  will  be  tangent 
planes  of  that  cone.  But  two  tangent  planes  to  any  cone 
drawn  through  a  line  in  a  principal  plane  make  equal  angles 
with  that  plane. 

The  focal  cones  (that  is  to  say,  the  cones  whose  vertices  are 
any  points  and  which  stand  on  the  focal  conies)  are  limiting 
cases  of  cones  enveloping  confocal  surfaces,  and  it  is  still  true 
that  the  two  tangent  planes  to  a  focal  cone  drawn  through  any 
tangent  line  on  a  surface  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent 
plane  in  which  that  tangent  line  lies.  If  the  surface  be  a  cone 
its  focal  conic  reduces  to  two  right  lines,  and  the  theorem  just 
stated  in  this  case  becomes,  that  any  tangent  plane  to  a  cone 
makes  equal  angles  with  the  planes  containing  its  edge  of 
contact  and  each  of  the  focal  lines.  This  theorem,  however, 
will  be  proved  independently  in  Chap.  z. 

171.  It  follows,  from  Art.  169,  that  if  the  three  normals  be 
made  the  axes  of  coordinates,  the  equation  of  the  cone  must 
take  the  form  Ax^  4  By*  +  Cz*  =  0.  To  verify  this  by  actual 
transformation  will  give  us  an  independent  proqf  of  the  theorem 
of  Art.  169,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  actnsd  values  of  J.,  By  0 
will  be  useAil  to  us  afterwards. 

The  equation  of  the  tangent  cone  given.  Art.  78,  is 
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If  the  axes  be  transformed  to  parallel  axes  passing  through  the 
Tertex  of  the  cone,,  this. equation  becomes,  as  is  easily  seen, 

(X*     y**      «"      ,\  (cf     y      z\      fxx'     yy'      zz\* 

Now  to  transform  to  the  three  normals  as  axes,  we  have  to 
substitute  the  direction-K^sines  of  these  lines  in  the  fomiul» 
of  Artv  17,  and  we  see*  that  we  have  to  substitute 

for  a;,  ^  a?+^  y +^/^  «, 
a  a  a 


t^j  ti    I  nt    r 


^  pz  p  z  p  z 

for«,  Sr  a?H-S7r  y  +  STifr^- 
c  c  c 

172.   In  order  more  easilj  ta  see  the  result  of  this  substitu- 
tion the  following  preliminary  formulsB  will  be  useful : 


Let 

/*.*■             •*'«              m** 

a*^  b*^  <? 

•1  =  /S* 

then  since 

■1  =  0, 

we  have 

In  like  m^nper 

a"            y" 

t"            8 

and  hence 

z"                     8 

c'cV»~(a''-o')(a""-a'') 

0?"         v**         «**        1 
Lastly,  since    ^  +  f^  +   ^  =];^) 

a;'*  «/"*  z^  S 


0-0-      A^i"  '  cV      a"-o' 


,  X  y         z 

we  naye  -74—,  +  r??!.  +  "70  = 


a' V  ^  6'V  ^  c V      (a'^  -  a'')"     p''  {a*  -  a*)  * 

*  It  may  be  obserTed  that  this  quantity  S  is  equal  to 

(g^  -  a»)  (a^'»  -  o«)  (a^^'»  -  a«) 

for  a»  -  a**,  fl«  -  a"*,  a*  -  o'"*  are  the  roots  of  the  cubic  of  Art.  168,  whoee  absolute 
term  ia  a^li^S, 
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173.  When  now  we  make  the  transformation  directed,  In 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  of  Art.  171,  the  coefficient 
of  a:^  is  found  to  be 

and  that  of  set/ ra 

(    x"  y"  z"*   \ 

The  left-hand  nde  therefore  of  the  transformed  eqaation  is 

But  the  quantity  — r  +  ^  H-  -7  treated  in  like  manner  becomes 

\a  ^ a       a    -^a      o    ""<*/ 

Its  square  therefore  destroys  the  first  group  of  terms  on  the 
other  side  of  the  equation,  and  the  equation  of  the  cone  becomes- 

a?  /  g» 

which  b  the  required  transformed  eqaation  of  the  tangent  cone. 

174.  As  a  particular  case  of  the  preceding  may  be  found 
the  equation  of  either  focal  cone  (Art.  170) ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
cone  whose  Tertex.  is  any  point  x*y'z'  and  which  stands  on  the 
focal  ellipse  or  focal  hyperbola.  These  answer  to  the  values 
c?  —  <?^  a' —  J*  for  the  square  of  the  primary  axis:  the  equa- 
tions therefore  are 

a^      y"       «'      A 

^        ^         ^        r. 

4.  ^ I =s  0 

These  equations  might  also  have  been  found,  by  forming,  as  in 
Ex.  7,  p.  86,  the  equations  of  the  focal  cones,  and  then  trans- 
forming them  as  in  the  last  articles. 

It  may  be  seen  without  difficulty  that  any  normal  and  the 
corresponding  tangent  plane  meet  any  of  the  principal  planes 
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in  a  point  and  line  which  are  pole  and  polar  with  regard  to 
the  focal  conic  in  that  plane.  This  is  a  particular  case  of 
Art.  169. 

The  formnlsB  employed  in  the  articles  immediately  preced- 
ing enable  us  to  transform  to  the  same  new  axes  any  other 
equations. 

Ex.  1.  To  transform  the  equation  of  the  qiudric  itself  to  the  three  normals  thiough 
any  point  s'y V  as  taoB,    The  equation  transformed  to  parallel  axes  beoomes 

And  when  the  axes  are  tamed  romid,  we  get 

Vo' - o« * o"» - o«     o"" - a«     V  ~o'«-a»*o"«-o»     o"'»-a«" 
The  quantity  imder  the  brackets  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  is  evidently  the 
transformed  eqiiation  of  the  polar  plane  of  the  point. 

Ex.  2.  The  preceding  equation  is  somewhat  modified  if  the  point  ^y^'  is  on  the 
surface.    The  equation  transformed  to  parallel  axes  is 

then  the  equation,  transformed  to  the  three  normals  as  axes,  is 

It  is  to  be  obserred  that  y  is  the  diameter  parallel  to  the  normal  at  the  point  s^tf'z't 
and  that  we  hare 

1  1  1_       2.     i     i 

y «  +  a«  -  a'«  ■*■  a*  -  a''»  ~  o«  "*"  ^  "*"  d« ' 

and  the  transformed  equation  may  be  otherwise  written 

Ex.  S.  To  transform  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  surface  with  regard  to  any  point 
to  the  three  normals  through  the  point.    The  equation  is  (Art.  127) 

(xjc'  +  ^'  +  28'  +  jfc«)2  =  aV  +  My2  +  cV, 

and  the  transformed  equation  is  found  to  be 

(a''  -  a«)  «"  +  («'"  -  o«)  y«  +  (a'"a  -  a«)  e«  +  2ifc«  {p'x  +p"y  +p"'z)  +  A*  =  0. 

175.  To  return  to  the  equation  of  the  tangent  cone  (Art.  173). 
Its  form  proves  that  all  cones  having  a  common  vertex  and  cir- 
cumscribing a  series  of  confocal  surfaces  are  coaxal  and  confocal. 
For  the  three  normals  through  the  common  vertex  are  axes  to 
every  one  of  the  system  of  cones  ;  and  the  form  of  the  equation 
shows  that  the  differences  of  the  squares  of  the  axes  are  inde- 
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pendent  of  c?.    The  equations  of  the  common  focal  lines  of  the 
cones  are  (Art.  147) 


a   ^ a        a    -^a 


But  it  was  proved  (Art.  164)   that  the  central  section  of  the 
hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  which  passes  through  x*yz  is 


X  z 


lit  1%    '       »'»  tl.lt        *J 

a    —a  •     a    ^ a 


and  the  section  of  the  hjperboloid  by  the  tangent  plane  itself  is 
similar  to  this,  or  is  also 


x^  z^ 

=  0. 


a  —a        a    —  a 


Hence  the  ^caZ  lines  of  the  system  of  cones  are  the  generating 
lines  of  the  hyperholoid  which  passes  through  the  point — a  theorem 
due  to  Chasles,  lAouville^  XI.  121,  and  also  noticed  by  Jacobi 
{Crelle^  Vol.  Xll.  p.  137). 

This  may  also  be  proved  thus :  Take  any  edge  of  one  of  the 
system  of  cones,  and  througib  it  draw  a  tangent  plane  to  that 
cone  and  also  planes  containing  the  generating  lines  of  the 
hyperboloid  j:  these  latter  planes  are  tangent  planes  to  the  hyper- 
boloid,  and  therefore  (Art.  170)  make  equal  angles  with  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  cone.  The  two  generators  are  therefore 
such  that  the  planes  drawn  through  them  and  through  any 
edge  of  the  cone  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  plane  to 
the  cone ;  but  this  is  a  property  of  the  focal  lines  (Art.  170). 

Cor.  1.  The  reciprocals  of  a  system  of  confocals,  with 
regard  to  any  point,  have  the  same  planes  of  circular  section. 
For  the  reciprocals  of  the  tangent  cones  from  that  point  have 
the  same  planes  of  circular  section  (Art.  148),  and  these  reci- 
procals are  the  asymptotic  cones  of  the  reciprocal  surfaces. 

Cor.  2.  If  a  system  of  confocals  be  projected  orthogonally 
on  any  plane,  the  projections  are  confocal  conies.  The  pro- 
jections are  the  sections  by  that  plane  of  cylinders  perpendicular 
to  it,  and  enveloping  the  quadrics.  And  these  cylinders  may 
be  considered  as  a  system  of  enveloping  cones  whose  vertex 
is  the  point  at  infinity  on  the  common  direction  of  their 
generators. 
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176.  Two  confocal  surfaces  can  he  dravm  to  touch  a  given  line. 
Take  on  the  line  any  point  xy*z' ;  let  the  axes  of  the  three 

surfaces  passing  through  it  be  d^  d\  d'\  and  the  angles  the 
line  makes  with  the  three  normals  a,  )8,  7.  Then  it  appears, 
from  Art.  173,  that  a  is  determined  bj  the  quadratic 

cos*  a         cos'jS         cos*  7 

^ir       ^%    *^     in       _«    *^     lift       _«        ^* 

a  —a       a    —a       a    —a 
If  a  and  a'  be  the  roots  of  this  quadratic,  the  two  cones 

a^-a*  ^  a"*-a"  ^  a"'»-  a*       '  a"-  a'*  ^  a"*- a'*  ^  a'"*«  a'"  ~  " 

have  the  given  line  as  a  common  edge,  and  it  is  proved,  pre- 
cisely as  at  Art.  162,  that  the  tangent  planes  to  the  cones 
through  this  line  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  And  since 
the  tangent  planes  to  a  tangent  cone  to  a  surface,  by  definition 
touch  that  surface,  it  follows  that  the  tangent  planes  drawn 
through  any  right  line  to  the  two  conjocals  which  it  touches  are 
at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

The  property  that  the  tangent  cones  from  any  point  to 
two  intersecting  confocals  cut  each  other  at  right  angles  is 
sometimes  expressed  as  follows :  two  confocals  seen  from  any 
point  appear  to  intersect  everywhere  at  right  angles, 

177.  If  through  a  given  line  tangent  planes  he  dravm  to  a 
system  of  confocals^  the  corresponding  normals  generate  a  hyper^ 
bolic  paraboloid. 

The  normals  are  evidently  parallel  to  one  plane;  namely, 
the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  given  line ;  and  if  we  consider 
any  one  of  the  confocals^  then,  by  Art.  167,  the  normal  to  any 
plane  through  the  line  contains  the  pole  of  that  plane  with 
regard  to  the  assumed  confocal,  which  pole  is  a  point  on  the 
polar  line  of  the  given  line  with  regard  to  that  confocal.  Hence, 
every  normal  meets  the  polar  line  of  the  given  line  with  regard 
to  any  confocal.  The  surface  generated  by  the  normals  is 
therefore  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid  (Art.  115).  It  is  evident  that 
the  surface  generated  by  the  polar  lines,  just  referred  to,  is 
the  same  paraboloid,  of  which  they  form  the  other  system  of 
generators. 
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The  points  in  which  this  paraboloid  meets  the  ^ven  line 
are  the  two  points  where  this  line  touches  confocals. 

A  special  case  occurs  when  the  given  line  is  itself  a  normal 
to  a  surface  TJ  of  the  system.  The  normal  corresponding  to 
any  plane  drawn  through  that  line  is  found  by  letting  fall  a 
perpendicular  on  that  plane  from  the  pole  of  the  same  plane 
with  regard  to  TJ  (Art.  167)^  but  it  is  evident  that  both  pole 
and  perpendicular  must  lie  in  the  tangent  plane  to  TJ  to  which 
the  given  line  is  normal.  Hence  in  this  case  all  the  normals 
lie  in  the  same  plane. 

From  the  principle  that  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  four  planes 
passing  through  a  line  is  the  same  as  that  of  their  four  poles  with 
regard  to  any  quadric,  it  is  found  at  once  that  any  four  of  the 
normals  divide  homographically  all  the  polar  lines  correspond- 
ing to  the  given  line  with  respect  to  the  system  of  surfaces.  In 
the  special  case  now  under  consideration,  the  normals  will 
therefore  envelope  a  conic,  which  conic  will  be  a  parabola,  since  ' 
the  normal  in  one  of  its  positions  may  lie  at  infinity ;  namely, 
when  the  surface  is  an  infinite  sphere  (Art.  158).  The  point 
where  the  given  line  meets  the  surface  to  which  it  is  normal 
lies  on  the  directrix  of  this  parabola. 

178.  If  a,  /8,  7  be  the  direction-angles,  referred  to  the  three 
normals  through  the  vertex,  of  the  perpendicular  to  a  tangent 
plane  of  the  cone  of  Arts.  171,  &c.,  since  this  perpendicular  lies, 
on  the  reciprocal  cone,  a,  /8,  7  must  satisfy  the  relation 

(a"  -  a»)  cos«a  +  (a"*  -  a«)  cos*/8  +  (a'"*  -  cf)  cos«7  =  0, 

or  a**  cos'a  +  a"*  cos*/8  -t  o"'*  cos*7  =  a*. 

Thb  relation  enables  us  at  once  to  determine  the  axis  of  the 
surface  which  touches  any  plane,  for  if  we  take  any  point  on 
the  plane,  we  know  a',  a",  d'^  for  that  point,  as  also  the  angles 
which  the  three  normals  through  the  point  make  with  the  plane, 
and  therefore  a*  is  known. 

179.  If  the  relation  of  the  last  article  were  proved  inde- 
pendently, we  should,  by  reversing  the  steps  of  the  demon- 
stration, obtain  a  proof  without  transformation  of  coordinates 
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of  the  equation  df  the  tangent  cone  (Art  173).  The  following 
proof  is  due  to  M.  Chasles :  The  quantity 

a'*  cos"  a  -f-  a""  cos'/S  +  a'"*  008*7 

is  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  projections  o&  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  given  plane  of  the  lines  a',  a",  a'".  We  have 
seen  (Art.  165)  that  these  are  the  axes  of  a  surface  having 
sixjz'  for  its  centre  and  passing  through  the  original  centre. 
And  it  was  proved  in  the  same  article  that  three  other  con- 
jugate diameters  of  the  same  surface  are  the  radius  vector 
from  the  centre  to  ajy^',  together  with  two  lines  parallel  to 
two  axes  of  the  surface  and  whose  squares  are  a"  — J*,  a^-^xc*. 
It  was  also  proved  (Art.  98)  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  projections  on  anj  line  of  three  conjugate  diameters  of  a 
quadric  is  equal  to  that  of  anj  other  three  conjugate  diameters. 
It  follows  then  that  the  quantity 

a"  eos'a  +  a"*  cm^fi  +  a""  cos"^ 

is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  projections  on  the 
perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the  given  plane,  of  the  radius 
vector,  and  of  two  lines  whose  magnitude  and  direction  are 
known.  The  projections  of  the  last  two  lines  are  constant, 
while  the  projection  of  the  radius  vector  is  the  perpendicular 
itself  which  is  constant  if  x'y'z*  belong  to  the  given  plane. 
It  is  proved  then  that  the  quantity 

a'»  cos*a  +  a"*  cos"/3  +  a"'*  cos*7 

is  constant  while  the  point  x'y'z'  moves  in  a  given  plane ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  constant  value  is  the  a'  of  the  surface 
which  touches  the  given  plane,  since  for  it  we  have 

cosa  =  l,  cos/9  =  0,  0087  =  0. 

180.    The  locus  of  the  intersection  of  three  planes  mutually  at 
right  angles^  each  of  which  touches  one  of  three  confocals  is  a  sphere. 
This  is  proved  as  in  Art.  93. 
Add  together 

2?*    =a*   cos'a  +J"    co8*i8  -fc'*   cos*7, 
p""  =0''  cos*  a'  +&'*  cos«i3'  +c'"  cos' 7', 
/'»  =  a'"  cos' a"  +  i"'  coB^/S"  +  c'"  cos'V, 
when  we  get  p*  =  a'  4  i"  +  c*  +  (a'*  -  a")  +  (a""  -  a*), 

T 
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where  p  is  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  intersection  of 
the  planes. 

Again,  by  subtracting  one  from  the  other,  the  two  equations 

y  =:a*  co8*a+ J*  cos*)8+c"  008*7,  p'*=a"  C08*a+ J''*  co8*)8+c'"  cos**/, 

we  learn  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  perpendiculars 
on  two  parallel  tangent  planes  to  two  confocals  is  constant  and 
equal  a*  —  a'*. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  reciprocal  of  the  theorem  of 
Art.  93  is  that  if  from  any  point  0  there  be  drawn  three  radii 
vectores  to  a  quadric,  mutually  at  right  angles,  the  plane  joining 
their  extremities  envelopes  a  surface  of  revolution.  If  0  be  on 
the  quadric,  the  plane  passes  through  a  fixed  point. 

181.  Two  cones  having  a  common  vertex  envelope  two  con- 
focals ;  to  find  the  length  of  the  intercept  made  on  one  of  their 
common  edges  hy  a  plane  through  the^centre  parallel  to  the  tangent 
plane  to  a  confocal  through  the  vertex.  The  intercepts  made 
on  the  four  common  edges  are  of  course  all  equa],  since  the 
edges  are  equally  inclined  to  the  plane  of  section  which  is 
parallel  to  a  common  principal  plane  of  both  cones. 

Let  there  be  any  two  confocal  cones 

a^      y      «*  X*      y*       $? 

then  for  their  intersection,  we  have 

V  I  S 

X  y  z 


aV  [^  -  7")      iS'iS"  [rf  -  a*)      7 V  (a*  -  ^) "' 
and  if  the  common  value  of  these  be  X',  we  have 

Putting  in  the  values  of  a*,  ^S*,  7*  from  the  equations  of  the 
tangent  cones  (Art.  176),  and  determining  \'  by  the  equation 

(see  Art.  165)  a;*=.  ,^^   nic-7-'i~~*'m\  7  we  get  for  the  square 
of  the  required  intercept 

(a'«-a«)(a'"-a'^y 
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Zf  then  the  confocals  be  all  of  di£Pereiit  kinds  this  value  shews 
that  the  intercept  is  equal  to  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre 
on  the  tangent  plane  at  their  intersection. 

In  the  particular  case  where  the  two  cones  considered  are 
the  cones  standing  on  the  focal  ellipse,  and  on  the  focal  hyper- 
bola, we  have  a*  =  a"  — c',  a'*  =  a*— i",  and  the  intercept  reduces 
to  a'.  Hence,  if  through  any  point  on  an  ellipsoid  be  dravm 
a  chord  meeting  both  focal  conies j  the  intercept  on  this  chord  by 
a  plane  through  the  centre  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the 
point  will  be  equal  to  the  semi-axis-major  of  the  surface.  This 
theorem,  due  to  Prof.  MacCullagh,  is  analogous  to  the  theorem 
for  plane  curves,  that  a  line  through  the  centre  paraller  to  a 
tangent  to  an  ellipse  cuts  off  on  the  focal  radii  portions  equal 
to  the  semi-axis-niajor. 

182..  M.  Chasles  has  used  the  principles  just  established  to 
solve  the  problem  to  determine  the  magnitude  and  direction  of 
the  axes  of  a  central  quadric  being  given  a  system  of  three 
conjugate  diameters. 

Consider  first  the  plane  of  any  two  of  the  conjugate  dia- 
meters, and  we  can  by  plane  geometry  determine  in  magnitude 
and  direction  the  axes  of  the  section  by  that  plane.  The 
tangent  plane  at  P,  the  extremity  of  the  remaining  diameter, 
will  be  parallel  to  the  same  plane.  Now  the  centre  of  the 
given  quadric  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  three  confocals 
determined  as  in  Art.  165,  having  the  point  P  for  their 
centre.  If  now  we  could  construct  the  focaj  conies  of  this  new 
system  of  confocals,.  then  the  two  focal  cones,  whose  common 
vertex  is  the  centre  of  the  original  quadric,  determine  by  their 
mutual  intersection  four  right  lines.  The  six  planes  containing 
these  four  right  lines  intersect  two  by  two  in  the  directions  of 
the  required  axes,  while  (Art.  181)  planes  through  the  point 
P  parallel  to  the  principal  planes,  cut  off  on  these  four  lines 
parts  equal  in- length  to  the  axesi 

The  focal  conies  required  are  immediately  constructed.  We 
know  the  planes  in  which  they  lie  and  the  direction  of  their 
axes.  The  lengths  of  their  axes  are  to  be  a^  —  a''^  a* —  a"*; 
c?  -  o'*,  a"  -.  a '*.     But  now  the  lengths  of  the  axes  of  the  given 
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section  are  d^-^a!*^  a* —  a"*  (Art.  164),  and  these  latter   axes 
being  known,  the  axes  of  the  focal  conies  are  immediately  found. 

183.  If  throagfa  any  point  P  on  a  quadric  a  chord  be 
drawn,  as  in  Art.  181,  touching  two  confocals,  we  can  find 
an  expression  for  the  length  of  that  chord.  Draw  a  parallel 
semi-diameter  through  the  centre,  the  length  of  which  we  shall 
call  B.  And  if  through  P  there  be  drawn  a  plane  conjugate 
to  this  diameter,  and  a  tangent  plane,  thej  will  intercept 
(counting  from  the  centre)  portions  on  the  diameter  whose 
product  =  iP.  But  the  portion  intercepted  by  the  conjugate 
plane  is  half  the  chord  required,  and  the  portion  intercepted 
by  the  tangent  plane  is  the  intercept  found  (Art.  181).    Hence 

2iyV{(a''-a'')(a'*-a'«)} 
aoc 

When  the  chord  is  that  which  meets  the  two  focal  conies; 
a-^a'^-c**,  a'*  =  a'"-6'»,and  (7=??. 

184.  To  Jtnd  the  locus  of  the  vertices  of  right  cones  which 

can  envelope  a  given  surface. 

aj*  ^  z* 

In  order  that  the  equation  -= ^  +  -j^f — 5  +  -jf^i =  =  0 

^  a   —a       a    —a       a     --a 

may  represent  a  right  cone,  two  of  the  coefficients  must  be 

equal;   that  is  to  say,  d*^d^  or  a"=^a!'\  or  in  other  words^. 

for  the  point  x*y'z*  the  equation  of  Art.  158  must  have  two. 

equal  roots,  but  from  what  was  proved  as  to  the  limits  within. 

which  the  roots  lie,  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  have  equal 

roots  except  when  \  is  equal  to  one  of  the  principal  axes,  or 

when  xy'z'  is  on  one  of  the  focal  conies.      This  agrees  with. 

what  was  proved  (Art.  156). 

It  appears,  hence,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the. 
reciprocal  of  a  surface,  with  regard  to  a  point  on  a  focal  conic,  ^ 
is  a  surface  of  revolution ;  and  that  the  reciprocal,  with  regard 
to  an  umbiUc,  is  a  paraboloid  of  revolution.     For  an  umbilic 
is  a  point  on  a  focal  conic  (Art.  149),  and  since  it  is  on  the 
surface  the  reciprocal  with  regard  to  it  is  a  paraboloid. 

Another  particular  case  of  this  theorem  is,  that  two  right 
cylin^ei^s  can,  be  circumscribed  to  a  central  quadric,  the  edges. 
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of  the  cylinders  being  parallel  to  the  asymptotes  of  the  focal 
hyperbola.  For  a  cone  whose  vertex  is  at  infinity  is  a  cylinder* 
As  a  particular  case  of  the  theorem  of  this  article,  the  cone 
standing  on  the  focal  ellipse  will  be  a  right  cone  only  when 
its  Tertex  is  on  the  focal  hyperbola,  and  vice  versd.  This 
theorem  of  coarse  may  be  stated  without  any  reference  to  the 
quadrics  of  which  the  two  conies  are  focal  conies;  that  ^e 
locus  of  the  vertices  of  right  cones  which  stand  on  a  given  conie 
is  a  conic  of  opposite  species  in  a  perpendicular  plane.     If  the 

equation  of  one  conic  be  -i  +  fj  =  1,  that  of  the  other  will 

o        0 

It  was  proved  (Ex.  8,  p.  93)  that  if  a  quadric  circumscribe 
a  surface  of  revolution,  the  cone  enveloping  the  former  whose 
vertex  is  a  focus  of  the  latter  is  of  revolution.  From  this 
article  then  we  see  that  the  focal  conies  of  a  quadric  are  the 
locus  of  the  foci  of  all  possible  surfaces  of  revolution  which 
can  circumscribe  that  quadric. 

185.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  already  said  that  the 
focal  ellipse  and  hyperbola  are  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  such  that  the  vertices  of  each  coincide  with  the  foci 
of  the  other.  Two  conies  so  related  are  each  (so  to  speak)  a 
locus  of  foci  of  the  other ;  viz.  any  pair  of  fixed  points  F^  O  on 
the  one  conic  may  be  regarded  as  fOci  of  the  other,  the  sum  or 
difference  of  the  distances  FP^  OP  to  a  variable  point  P  on  the 
other,  being  constant. 

Taking  the  equations  of  the  conies 

a?      y*  _  a?     _£_. 

and  introducing  the  parameters  0y  ^,  then,  as  at  GonicSy  Art.  229, 
the  coordinates  of  a  point  on  each  conic  may  be  expressed, 

a  cos 0y  h  sin  ^,  0 ;   sec<^  sj[a*  -  i*),  0,  ft  tan ^ ; 
and  the  square  of  the  distance  between  these  points  is 
a*  cos*  5-  2a  costf  sec<^  V(«"-  ft')  +  («-*')  sec*0 +ft*  sin^^+ft*  tan*^, 
or  a*  sec"^  -  2a  cos^  sec<^  V(a"  -  ft'*)  +  (a"  -  ft*)  cos"^ 

=  [a  sec  ^  —  cos  tf  V(«*  —  ft*)}**^ 
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And,  plainly,  the  sum  or  difference  of  two  distances 

±  {a  sec^  —  cos 0  V(a'  -  i*)}j  ±  {«  sec0  —  cos  ff  V(«* ""  O}' 
is  independent  of  <f> ;  and  of  two  distances 

±  {a  sec0  — cos^  V(a'  — i*)}?   ±  {«  sec^'  — cos5  V(«*  — i*)} 
is  independent  of  0. 

Attending  to  the  signs  the  theorem  is  this,  that  if  we  take* 
two  fixed  points  Fj  G  on  the  ellipse,  the  difference  jF(?—  GP  is 
constant,  being  =  +  a  when  P  is  a  point  on  one  branch  of  the 
hyperbola,  and  -  a  when  P  is  on  the  other.  In  particular,  when 
jF,  (?  are  the  vertices  of  the  ellipse  we  have  the  ordinary  focal' 
property  of  the  hyperbola^  Again,  taking  jF,  G  two  points  on 
different  branches  of  the  hyperbola,  the  sum  FP+  GP  is  con- 
stant, and  when  F^  G  are  the  vertices  of  the  hyperbola  we  have 
the  ordinary  focal  property  of  the  ellipse.  If  i^,  (r  be  taken 
instead  on  the  same  branch  of  the  hyperbola,  it  is  the  difference 
between  i^P  and  GP  which  is  constant ;  and  if  F  and  G  coincide 
at  a  vertex,  we  have  merely  the  identity  FP-  FP=  0,  and  not 
a  new  property  of  the  ellipse  in  piano. 

186.   The  following  examples  will  serve  further  to  illustrate 
the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down : 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  locns  of  the  intersection  of  generaton  to  a  hyperboloid  which 
cut  at  right  angles. 

The  section  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  which  contains  the  generators  must 
be  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  so  that  (Art.  164)  (o"*  -  a**)  +  {a"»  -  o'"«)  =  0.  But 
(Art.  161)  the  square  of  the  radius  yector  to  the  point  is 

o"«  +  6"«  +  c"»  -  (a"«  -  o'«)  -  (o"«  -  «'"»). 
We  hare,  therefore,  the  locus  a  sphere,  the  square  of  whose  radius  is  equal  to 
a"s  +  6"^  +  &\  Otherwise  thus :  If  two  generators  are  at  right  angles,  their  plane 
together  with  the  plane  of  each  and  of  the  normal  at  the  point,  are  a  system  of  three 
tangent  planes  to  the  surface,  mutually  at  right  angles,  whose  intersection  lies  on  the 
sphere  r«  =  a"*  +  6"»  +  c"*  (Art  98). 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  three  tangent  lines  to  a  quadric 
mutually  at  right  angles  (see  Ex.  6,  p.  86). 

Let  a,  /3,  7  be  the  angles  made  by  one  of  these  tangents  with  the  normals  through 
the  locns  point,  and  since  each  of  these  tangents  lies  in  the  tangent  cone  through., 
that  point,  we  have  the  conditions 

cos'tt         cos*/?         cos^y    _ 
a"  -  a«  "^  a"^^"^^  "^  a'"*^  o^  "    ' 

COS^g^  OOS^/y  006*7*     _A 

COS'tt*^        oofl'/y*         cos'y** 
a'*  -  a«  "^  a"«  -  o«  "^  a'"*  -  a«  "" 
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Adding,  we  1-ye  -^  +  ^^,  +  -,^  =  0. 

But  a«  —  a**,  a'  —  a"*,  a*  —  o'"*  are  the  three  root*  of  the  cubic  of  Art.  168  which 
arranged  in  terms  of  X<  is 

X»  +  X*  (a:«  +  y»  +  ««  -  a«  -  ft*  -  c*)  -  X«  {(**  +  c«)  aj»  +  (c«  +  a«)  y«  +  (a«  +  6«)  «» 

-  Wj»  -  c»a«  -  oV}  +  6«c«aj»  +  c«ay  +  a«6«e«  -  a'^Hk^  =  0. 

And  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  roots  will  Taniah  when  the  coefficient  of  X^  =  0. 
This,  therefore,  gives  us  the  equation  of  the  locus  required. 

Sz.  8.  The  section  of  an  ellipsoid  bj  the  tangent  plane  to  the  asymptotic  cone 
of  a  oonfocal  hyperboloid  is  of  constant  area. 

The  area  (Art.  96)  is  inyersely  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  on  a  parallel 
tangent  plane,  and  we  have 

p*  =  a«  C08«a  +  d"  C06*/3  +  d*  oos*y. 

But  sinoe  the  perpendicular  is  an  edge  of  the  cone  reciprocal  to  the  asymptotic  cone 
of  the  hyperboloid,  we  have 

0  =  a**  oos«a  +  6'>  C08»/3  +  c^  oo««y, 

whence  p«  =  o«  -  a% 

Ex.  4.  To  £nd  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the  polar  piano 
of  a7y«'  in  terms  of  the  axes  of  the  confocals  which  pass  through  that  point. 
Ant.  If  a"  -  a«  =  A«,  a"»  -  a«  =  jfc«,  o'"«  -  o«  =  P, 

187.  Two  points,  one  on  each   of  two  oonfocal  ellipsoids, 
are  said  to  correspond  if 

a"  A^   h  "  B^    c"  0' 

It  is  evident  that  the  intersection  of  two  confocal  hyper- 
boloids  pierces  a  system  of  ellipsoids  in  corresponding  points ; 

for  from  the  value  (Art.  160)  a;"=  j-j — li^-^^ iT)  ^^^  quantity 

-y  is  constant  as  long  as  the  hyperboloids,  having  a*^  a"*  for 

axes,  are  constant. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  the  principal  planes  being  limits 

of  confocal  surfaces,  points  on  the  principal  planes  determined 

a;'*        X*        v'"         Y* 
by  equations  of   the  form  — j  =  -, — ^ ,    tt  =  ^s;^~« »  Z=0^ 

correspond  to  any  point  x'y'z'  on  a  surface,  and  when  x'y'z'  is 
in  the  principal  plane,  the  corresponding  point  is  on  the  focal 
conic 
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188.  The  points  on  the  plane  of  ocy^  which  correspond  to 
the  intersection  of  an  ellipsoid  with  a  series  of  confocal  surfaces, 
form  a  series  of  confocal  conies,  of  which  the  points  corre^ 
spending  to  the  ambilics  are  the  common  foci. 

Eliminating  z*  between  the  equations 

a?      ^      z^     ^      a?      j^      z*      . 
a"  ^  J"  ^  c"      ^     a"      i"      c"       ' 

or  a  00 

whence  the  corresponding  points  are  connected  by  the  relation 

This  is  evidently  an  ellipse  for  the  intersections  with  hyper- 
boloids  of  one  sheet,  and  a  hyperbola  for  the  intersections  with 
byperboloids  of  two. 

The  coordinates  of  the  umbilics  are 

the  points  corresponding  to  which  are 

x*^a^-h\  r=o, 

which  are  therefore  the  foci  of  the  system  of  confocal  conies. 

Curves  on  the  ellipsoid  are  sometimes  expressed  by  what 
are  called  elliptic  coordinates;  that  is  to  say,  by  an  equation 
of  the  form  (f>  [a\  a")  =  0,  expressing  a  relation  betwe^i  the 
axes  of  the  confocal  byperboloids  which  can  be  drawn  through 
the  point.  Now  since  it  appears  from  this  article  that  a'  is  half 
the  sum  and  a"  half  the  difference  of  the  distances  of  the 
points  corresponding  to  the  points  of  the  locus  from  the  points 
which  correspond  to  the  umbilics,  we  can  from  the  equation 
<l> (a',  a")  =s 0  obtain  an  equation  <f>  [p  +/>',  p-  p)  =0,  from  which 
we  can  form  the  equation  of  the  curve  on  the  principal  plane 
which  corresponds  to  the  given  locus. 

189.  If  the  intersection  of  a  sphere  and  a  concentric  ellipsoid 
be  projected  on  either  plane  of  circular  section  by  lines  parallel 
to  the  least  (or  greatest)  axis,  the  projection  will  be  a  circle. 
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This  theorem  is  only  a  particular  case  of  the  following: 
that  ^^if  any  two  quadrics  have  common  planes  of  circular 
section,  any  quadric  through  their  intersection  will  have  the 
same ;"  a  theorem  which  is  evident,  since  if  by  making  «  =  0  in 
27  and  in  F,  the  result  in  each  case  represents  a  circle,  making 
if  =  0  in  U+  k  Vy  must  also  represent  a  circle. . 

It  will  be  useful,  however,  to  investigate  this  particular 
theorem  directly.  If  we  take  as  axes  the  axis  of  y  which  is 
a  line  in  the  plane  of  circular  section  and  a  perpendicular  to 
it  in  that  plane,  the  y  will  remain  unaltered,  and  the  new 
a?  =  the  old  a?  -j-  z*.      But  since  by  the  equation  of  the  plane 

of  circular  section  «*  =  -5, .  ^-5 5  a^,  the  new  oj^  =  -=  .  7^ — 15  ^• 

But  for  the  intersection  of 
a?*      v*      «* 

we  have  — ?- »■+     ^..     jr^^ir-^. 

a  0 

which,  on  substituting  for  a;*, 

It  will  be  observed  that  to  obtain  the  projection  on  the 
planes  of  circular  sections  we  left  y  unaltered,  and  substituted 

for  a?y  -^ — ^ .  fi  a?.    But  to  obtain  the  points  corresponding 

CL    ^~  CO  g 

to  any  point,  as  in  Art.  187,  we  substitute  for  a?',  -^ ,  ^) 

J"  ^  "^ 

a&d  for  y",  ^^ ^  y*.    Now  the  squares  of  the  former  coordinates 

.     J'-c" 
have  to  those  of  the  latter  the  constant  ratio  —75 —  •     Hence 

we  may  immediately  infer  from  the  last  article  that  the  pro- 
jection of  the  intersection  of  two  oonfocal  quadrics  on  a 
plane  of  circular  section  of  one  of  them  is  a  conic  whose  foci 
are  the  similar,  projections  of  the  umbilics ;  and,  again,  that 
given  any  curve  ^  (a,  a')  on  the  ellipsoid  we  can  obtain  the 
algebraic  equation  of  the  projection  of  that  curve  on  the  plane 

of  circular  section. 

u 
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190.  The  distance  between  two  points^  one  on  eack  of  two 
confocal  ellipsoids  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  ttoo  corre^ 
spending  points. 

We  have 

^a?+y'  +  z'  +  X'  +  Y*  +  Z*-i{xX+yY+eZ), 
Now  (Art.  161) 

m 

But  for  the  corresponding  points 

The  sum  of  the  squares  therefore  of  the  central  radii  to  the 
two  points  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  two  corresponding  points. 
But  the  quantities  xX^  y  F,  zZ  are  evidently  respectively  equal 

to  a'Z ',  y  F',  z'Z\  since  JT' = ^^ ,  a;'  =  ^ ,  &c.     The  theorem 

of  this  article,  due  to  Sir  J.  Ivory,  is  of  use  in  the  theory  of 
attractions. 

191.  In  order  to  obtain  a  property  of  quadrios  analogous 
to  the  property  of  conies  that  the  sum  of  the  focal  distances 
is  constant,  Jacobi  states  the  latter  property  as  follows:  Take 
the  two  points  G  and  C  on  the  ellipse  at  the  extremity  of  the 
axis-major,  then  the  same  relation  p  +  /o'  =  2a  which  connects 
the  distances  from  C  and  C  of  any  point  on  the  line  joining 
these  points,  connects  also  the  distances  from  the  foci  of  any 
point  on  the  ellipse.  Now,  in  like  manner,  if  we  take  on  the 
principal  section  of  an  ellipsoid  the  three  points  which  corre- 
spond in  the  sense  explained  (Art.  1S7)  to  any  three  points 
on  the  focal  ellipse,  the  same  relation  which  connects  the  dis- 
tances from  the  former  points  of  any  point  in  their  plane  will 
also  connect  the  distances  from  the  latter  points  of  any  point 
on  the  surface.  In  fact,  by  Art.  190,  the  distances  of  the 
points  on  the  confocal  conic  from  a  point  on  the  surface  will 
be  equal  to  the  distances  of  the  point  on  the  principal  plane 
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which  corresponds  to  the  point  on  the  surface,  from  the  three 
points  in  the  principal  section.* 

192.  Con^erselj^  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  locos  of 
a  point  whose  distances  from  three  fixed  points  are  connected 
by  the  same  relation  as  that  which  connects  the  distances  from 
the  vertices  of  a  triangle,,  whose  sides  are  a,  b^  c,  to  any  point 
in  its  plane.  Let  />,  p',  p"  be  the  three  distances,  then  (Art.  54) 
the  relation  which  connects  them  is 

«*  (/>•-  pUp'-  p'l  +  i*  (/>'•-  P^  (p'"-  p1 + c-  (p--  p^)0>--  p'^) 

-  a"  (i«+c*-a*)  p^^V  ((5«+a"- J")  p'"-  c^  (a'+^-c*)  />"*+a«iV=0. 

But  p^^p**^  &C.  being  only  functions  of  the  coordinates  of  the 
first  degree,  the  locus  is  manifestly  only  of  the  second  degree. 

That  any  of  the  points  from  which  the  distances  are  measured 
is  a  focus,  is  proved  by  shewing  that  this  equation  is  of  the  form 
U+LM^Oj  where  27  is  the  infinitely  small  sphere  whose  centre 
Ls  this  point.  In  other  words,  it  is  required  to  prove  that  the 
result  of  making  p' »  0  in  the  preceding  equation  is  the  product 
of  two  equations  ci  the  first  degree.    But  that  result  is 

a*  o>''-c»)  o>"--y)  +  {bY-cY'')  (p'"-p""+ y- cP) =0. 

Let  now  the  planes  represented  by  p'*--  p^  —  i^^  p"*  — p"-.J"  be 
Z.  and  M^  then  the  result  of  making  p*  =  0  in  the  equation  is 

aLM+  (^i-  <?M)  {ii-if)«0, 
or  &*ii»-2&cZJf  co8ul4  c*lf"«0, 

where  A  is  the  angle  opposite  a  in  the  triangle  dbe.  But  this 
breaks  up  into  two  imaginary  factors,  shewing  that  the  point 
we  are  discussing  is  a  focus  of  the  modular  kind. 

*  Hr.  Townaend  haa  shewn  from  geometrical  cotudderatlomi  {Cambridge  and 
Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  Yoli  ill.  p.  154)  that  this  property  only  belongs  to 
points  on  the  modulan  focal  oonics,  and  in  fact  the  points  in  the  plane  y  which 
correspond  to  any  point  x^z'  on  an  ellipsoid  are  imaginary,  as  easily  appears  from 
the  formnla  of  Art.  189.  Mr.  Townsend  easQy  deriyes  Jacobi's  mode  of  generation 
from  Mac  CoUagh's  modular  property.  For  if  through  any  point  on  the  surface  we 
draw  a  plane  parallel  to  a  dronlar  section,  it  will  out  the  directrices  oorrespondlng 
to  the  three  fixed  fod  in  a  triangle  of  inyariable  magnitude  and  figure,  and  the 
diatanoee  of  the  point  on  the  sorftuse  from  the  three  fbd  will  be  in  a  constant  ratio 
to  its  distances  from  the  yertices  of  this  triangle.  And  a  similar  triangle  can  be 
formed  with  its  sides  increased  or  diminished  in  a  fixed  ratio,  the  distances  from  the 
▼ertioes  ol  whadi  to  the  point  ar'y'y  shall  be  equal  to  its  distances  from  the  fod. 
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193.  If  several  parallel  tangent  planes  touch  a  series  of 
confocals^  the  locus  of  their  points  of  contact  is  an  equikUeral 
hyperbola. 

Let  a,  /8,  7  be  the  direction-angles  of  the  perpendicular  on 

the  tangent  planes.      Then  the  direction-cosines  of  the  radiuB 

.  X    i.        .    .  a*  cos  a    i*  cos/8     0*0037 

vector  to  any  pomt  of  contact  are  ,, ,  J 

•^    '^  rp      ^       rp      ^       rp     ' 

as   easily  appears  by  substituting  In  the   formula  (Art.  '89) 

C08a  =  -^,  r  cosa'  for  x'  and  solving  for  cosa'.     Forming  then, 

by  Art.  15,.  the  direction-cosines  of  the  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  radius  vector  and  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent 
plane,  we  find  them  to  be 

(&*  — c')  cos/8  C0S7      (c"  —  a*)  COS7  cosa      (a"  -  J*)  cosa  cosff 
T^sin^  *  rp  sin^  *  rp  sin ^  ' 

where  <f>  is  the  angle  between  the  radius  vector  and  the  per- 
pendicular. Now  the  denominator  is  double  the  area  of  the 
triangle  of  which  the  radius  vector  and  perpendicular  are  sides. 
Double  the  projections-,  therefore,  of  this  triangle  on  the  co- 
ordinate planes  are 

(i"  —  c*)  cos/8  CO87,   (c*  —  a*)  C0S7  cosa,   (a*  —  5^)  cosa  cofl/9. 

Now  these  projections  being  constant  for  a  system  of  confocal 
surfaces,  we  learn  that  for  such  a  system,  both  the  plane  of 
the  triangle  and  its  magnitude  is  constant.  If  then  CM  be 
the  perpendicular  on  the  series  of  parallel  tangent  planes  and 
Pif  the  perpendicular  on  that  line  from  any  point  of  contact 
P,  we  have  proved  that  the  plane  and  the  magnitude  of  th^ 
triangle  CPM  are  constant,  and  therefore  the  locus  of  P  is  aa 
equilateral  hyperbola  of  which  CMi&  aa  asymptote*. 
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194.  The  general  theory  of  the  curvature  of  surfaces  wiH 
be  explained  in  Chap,  xi.,  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  state 
here  some  theorems  on  the  curvature  of  quadrics  which  are 
immediately  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  chapter* 
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If  a  normal  section  be  made  at  any  point  an  a  quadric^  its 

radius  of  curvature  at  that  point  is  equal  to  —  ,  where  j9  is  the 

semi-diameter  parallel  to  the  trace  of  the  section  on  the  tangent 
planCy  andp  is  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent 
plane. 

We  repeat  the  following  proof  by  the  method  of  infini- 
tesimals from  ConicSj  Art.  398,  which  see^ 

Let   P,   Q  be  any  two  points  on  a  quadric;  let  a  plane 

through  Q  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  P  meet  the  central 

radius  CF  in  By  and  the  normal  at  F  in  8j  then  the  radius 

of  a  circle  through  the  points  P,  Q  having  its  centre  on  F8 

FCt 
b  — p  ^ .    But  if  the  point  Q  approach  indefinitely  near  to  P, 

QF  is  in  the  limit  equal  to  QR\  and  if  we  denote  CF  and 
the  central  radius  parallel  to  QR  by  a  and  /9,  and  if  P'  be 
the  other  extremity  of  the  diameter  CP,  then  (Art.  74) 

ff  :  a"  ::  Qi?  :  FR.  UP  (=  2a\FR) ; 

therefore  QR?^ '-, —  and  the  radius  of  curvature  =  — ;  .  -^0  • 

a  a     Jrb 

But  if  from  the  centre  we  let  fall  a  perpendicular  CM  on  the 

tangent  plane,  the   right-angled   triangle  CMP  is  similar  to 

FR8y  and  PR  :  F8:\  a  :p.      And  the  radius  of  curvature  is 

therefore  -7  .  —  =  —  ;  which  was  to  be  proved. 
a     p     p  ^  ^ 

If  the  circle  through  FQ  have  its  centre  not  on  P/S,  but  on 

any  line  P8\  making  an  angle  0  with  P/S,  the  only  change 

PQ" 
is  that  the  radius  of  the  circle  is  ^-^ )  8'  being  still  on  the 

plane  drawn  through   Q  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  P. 

But  F8  evidently  =P/S'cos^.      The  radius  of  curvature  is 

PO* 
therefore  rpo^^^^?  ^^  ^^  valus  for  the  radium  of  curvature 

of  an  oblique  section  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal 
sectidn  through  FQ^  multiplied  by  cos^. 

195.  These  theorems  may  also  easily  be  proved  analytically. 
It  is  proved  ( Conies^  Art.  241)  that  if  a«'  +  2hxy  +  Jy"  +  2^a?  =  0 
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be  the  equation  of  any  coniC|  the  radius  of  curvatare  at  the 

origin  is  =  ^  •    If  then  the  equation  of  any  quadric,  the  plane 

of  xy  being  a  tangent  plane,  be 

ax*  +  2hxy  +  Jy" -f  ^gzx^-^fyz  +  C2?*  +  2n«  =  0, 

then  the  radii  of  curvature  by  the  sections  ^  =  0,  a$  =  0  are 

respectively  - )   r  •     But  if  the   equation  be  transformed  to 

parallel  axes  through  the  centre,  the  terms  of  highest  degree 
remain  unaltered,  and  the  equation  becomes 

<u^  +  2kxy  H-  Jy*  +  2gzx  +  2fyz  -^-cs^^D. 

The  squares  of  the  intercepts  on  the  axes  of  x  and  y  are  —  i  -r  • 

This  proves  that  the  radii  of  curvature  are  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  parallel  semi-diameters  of  a  central  section.  And^ 
since,  by  the  theory  of  conies,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  that 
section  Tvhich  contains  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  plane 

is  —  ,  the  same  is  the  form  of  the  radius  of  every  other  section, 
P 
The  same  may  be  proved  by  using  the  equation  of  the 

quadric  transformed  to  any  normal  and  the  normals  to  two 

confocals  as  axes  (see  Ex.  2,  Art.  174),  viz. 

^  .       y*       ,       g*  ^p'xy  2fxz  2a? 

7»'*"a"-a'«'^a«-a"«      p(a--a"^)      p  (a*  -  a"*)  "^  ^  ""''• 

The  radii  of  curvature  of  the  sections  by  the  planes  «  =  0,  y  =  0 

are  respectively  ,  .      The  numerators  are  the 

squares  of  the  semi-axes  of  the  section'  by  a  plane  parallel  to- 
the  tangent  plane  (Art.  164). 

The  equation  of  the  section  made  by  a  plane  making  an 
angle  0  with  the  plane  of  y  is  found  by  first  turning  the 
axes  of  coordinates  round  through  an  angle  0,  by  substituting 
y  cobO  —  z  sind,  y  Bin0 -{  z  cosd  for  y  and  Zj  and  then  making 

the  new  «  =  0.    Then,  if  the  new  coeflScient  of  y*  is  gj ,  the  cor- 
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responding  radicui  of  curyatnre  is  —  •    But  this  coe£Scient  is  at 

P 
once  found  to  be 

cos"^        Bin*  5 
a  —a        a  ^ a 

and  this  coefficient  of  y*  is  evidently  the  inverse  square  of  that 
semi-diameter  of  the  central  section,  which  makes  an  angle  0 
with  the  axis  y. 

196.  It  follows  from  the  theorem  enunciated  in  Art.  194, 
that  at  any  point  on  a  central  quadrtc  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  a  normal  section  has  a  maximum  and  minimutn  value^  the 
directions  of  the  section  for  these  values  being  parallel  to  the 
axis-major  and  axis-^minor  of  the  central  section  hy  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  tangent  plane. 

These  maximum  and  minimum  values  are  called  the  prtn- 
cipal  radii  of  curvature  for  that  point,  and  the  sections  to 
which  they  belong  are  called  the  principal  sectious.  It  appears 
(from  Art.  163)  that  the  principal  sections  contain  each  the 
•normal  to  one  of  the  confocals  through  the  point.  The  inter- 
section of  a  quadric  with  a  confocal  is  a  curve  such  that  at 
every  point  of  it  the  tangent  to  the  curve  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal directions  of  curvature.  Such  a  curve  is  called  a  line 
cf  curvature  on  the  surface. 

In  the  case  of  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  the  central 
section  is  a  hyperbola,  and  the  sections  whose  traces  on  the 
tangent  plane  are  parallel  to  the  asymptotes  of  that  hyperbola 
will  have  their  radii  of  curvature  infinite ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
will  be  right  lines,  as  we  know  already.  In  passing  through 
one  of  those  sections  the  radius  of  curvature  changes  sign ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  direction  of  the  convexity  of  sections  on  one 
side  of  one  of  those  lines  is  opposite  to  that  of  those  on  the 
other. 

197.  The  two  principal  centres  of  curvature  are  the  two 
jpoles  of  the  tangent  plane  with  regard  to  the  two  confocal  surfaces 
which  pass  trough  the  point  of  contact.  For  these  poles  lie 
on  the  normal  to  that  plane  (Art.  167),  and  at  distances  from 
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it  = and  (Art.  168),  but  these  liave  been  just 

proved  to  be  the  lengths  of  the  principal  radii  of  curvature. 

We  can  also  hence  find,  by  Art.  168,  the  coordinates  of  the 
centres  of  the  two  principal  circles  of  curvature,  viz. 

_aV        _hy        _c'^z'        _o'V        _b'y        _c'^z' 

""'  a*  '  ^"'W  *""?".'  '*'"""^~'  3^"""i^^*^~'7"• 

198.  If  at  each  point  of  a  quadric  we  take  the  two  principal 
centres  of  curvature,  the  locus  of  all  these  centres  is  a  surface 
of  two  sheets,  which  is  called  the  surface  ofxientres. 

We  shall  shew  bow  to  find  its  equation  in  the  next  chapter, 
but  we  can  see  h  priori  the  nature  of  its  sections  bj  the 
principal  planes.  In  fact,  one  of  the  principal  radii  of  cur- 
vature at  any  point  on  a  principal  section  is  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  section  itself,  and  the  locus  of  the  centres 
corresponding  is  evidently  the  evolute  of  that  section.  The 
other  radius  of  curvature  corresponding  to  any  point  in  the 

(? 
section  by  the  plane  of  o^  is  ~  ,   as  appears  from  the  for* 

mula  of  Art.  194,  since  c  is  an  axis  in  every  section  drawn 
through  the  axis  of  z.     From  the   formulsd  of  Art.  197  the 

coordinates  of  the  corresponding  centre  are  - — ^ —  x\  — jy-  y  ; 

that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  poles  with  regard  to  the  focal 
conic  of  the  tangent  at  the  point  x'y  to  the  principal  section. 
The  locus  of  the  centres  will  be  the  reciprocal  of  the  principal 
section,  taken  with  regard  to  the  focal  conic,  viz. 

The  section  then  by  a  principal  plane  of  the  surface  (which  is 
of  the  twelfth  degree)  consists  of  the  evolute  of  a  conic,  which 
IS  of  the  sixth  degree,  and  of  the  conic  (it  will  be  found) 
three  times  over,  this  conic  being  a  cuspidal  line  on  the  surface. 
The  section  by  the  plane  at  infinity  is  of  a  similar  nature  to 
those  by  the  principal  planes.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
conic  touches  the  evolute  in  four  points  (real  for  the  principal 
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plane  through  the  greatest  and  least  axes,  or  umbilicar  plane) 
and  besides  cuts  it  in  four  points. 

199.    The  reciprocal  of  the  surface  of  centres  is  a  surface  of 
the  fourth  degree. 

It  will  appear  from  the  general  theory  of  the  curvature  of 

surfaces,  to  be  explained  in  Chap.  XT.,  that  the  tangent  plane 

to  either  of  the  confocal  surfaces  through  x'y'z'  is  also  a  tangent 

plane  to  the  surface  of  centres.     The  reciprocals  of  the  intercepts 

which  the  tangent  plane  makes  on  the  axes  are  given  bj  the 

equations 

II* 

f-^o.,   ^-ytJ    ^"c'*' 

The  relation 

V*        <•*'«        <•'• 

aa        0  0        cc 
gives  between  f ,  17,  f  the  relation 

(r+'»*+n=(«'-a")(g+j;  +  5}, 

and  the  relation 

gives        (a'f  +  by  +  cr  - 1)  =  (o"  -  a")  (f  +  ij*  4  D- 
Elimmatlng  a*  —  a**,  we  have 

But  it  is  evident  (as  at  Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  21)  that  f ,  i;,  ? 
may  be  understood  to  be  coordinates  of  the  reciprocal  surface ; 
-eince,  if  f ,  17,  f  be  the  coordinates  of  the  pole  of  the  tangent 
plane  with  regard  to  the  sphere  a;'  +  y'+«''  =  I,  the  equation 
^S-^yv  +  «?=  1  being  identical  with  that  of  the  tangent  plane, 
f ,  17,  f  will  be  also  the  reciprocals  of  the  intercepts  made  by 
the  tangent  plane  on  the  axis. 


*  This  equation  was  first  giyen,  as  far  as  I  am  awaie,  by  Dr.  Booth,  Tanffential 
Cocrdinatesj  Dublin,  1840. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

INVARUNTS  AKD  COVARIANTS  OF  SYSTEMS   OF   QUADRK38. 

200.  It  was  proved  (Art.  136)  that  there  are  four  valoes 
of  X  for  which  X  Z74  V  represents  a  cone.  The  biquadratic 
which  determines  \  is  obtained  bj  equating  to  nothing  the  dis- 
criminant of  Xt/'+  r.     We  shall  write  it 

X*A  +  X"0  +  X*4> -f  X0' +  A' =  0. 

The  values  of  X,  for  which  X  Z74  V  represents  a  cone,  are 
evidently  independent  of  the  system  of  coordinates  in  which 
U  and  V  are  expressed.  The  coefficients  A,  0,  &c.  are  there- 
fore tnvartanta  whose  mutual  ratios  are  unaltered  by  transforma- 
tion of  coordinates.  The  following  exercises  in  calculating 
those  invariants  include  some  of  the  cases  of  most  frequent 
occurrence. 

Ex.  1.  Let  both  quadrics  be  referred  to  th«ir  oommon  aelf-conj agate -tetrahedron 
(Art.  141).    We  may  take 

.  TJ  =z  €u^  +  by'*  +  c««  +  duflj    r=a:«  +  y*  +  ^  +  «f», 

(■ee  Art.  141,  and  Conicst  Ex.  1,  Art.  871),  then 

A  =  abcdj  Q  =  bcd-\-  cda  +  dab  +  abcj  ^  =  bc  +  ca  +  ab  +  ad  -k-'bd  +  cd, 

e'  =  a  +  6  +  c  +  d,  A'  =  l. 

Ex.  2.  Let  \%  afl  before,  be  a^  +  y*  +  e*  +  w*,  and  let  U  represent  the  general 
equation.    The  general  value  of  O  is 

a' A  +  VB  +  c'C  +d'D  +  2/'/'+  2g'G  +  Ih'H  +  2rL  +  2m'3/'+  2n'iV; 

where  A,  By  Ac.  hare  the  same  meaning  as  in  Art.  67.    In  the  present  case  therefore 

e  =  -4  +  J5+C+Z>,  e'  =  a  +  6  +  c  +  dj 

we  hare  also  *  =  6c  — y  +  ca  —  ^»  +  aft  —  A«  +  ad  —  P  +  M  —  »»*  +  erf  —  n». 

Similarly,  if  17  is  ax*  +  6y*  +  cz*  +  d«y«,  and  V  is  the  general  equation, 

e  is  a'bcd  +  b'cda  +  c'dab  +  d^ahc,  9'  is  aA'  ■¥bB'  +  cC  +  diy. 

Ex.  8.  Let  U  and  V  represent  two  spheres, 

a«  +  y»  +  ««-p«,   (a:-o)«  +  (y-/5)«+(«_y)«_p'«, 
and  let  the  distance  between  the  centres  be  D,  (a*  +  /9>  +  y'  =  /T*),  then 
A  =  -p»,  A'  =  -p'«,  e  =  D«-8^«-p'«,    O' = /)« -  ^«  -  S/o",    ♦  =  2/)«  -  8p«  -  S/)**, 
and  the  biquadratic  which  determines  X  is 

(\  +  1)M- /»«X«  +  (2>«  -  A>»  -  P")  X  -  p'«}  =  0. 
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X*     v*     a* 
Ex.  4.  Let  U  repreaent  -,  +  ^  +  3  -  1.  while  V  is  the  sphere 

(ar-  a)«+  (y  -  /3)»  +  («  -  y)«  -  p\ 

The  bi%aadiatio.  found  by.  equaling  to  nothing  the  diflcriminant  of  \U  +V  may  be 
written 


a 


,t 


^+    r'   ^i^e!. 


Ex.  5.  Let  U  represent  the  pazaboloid  aa?  +  ^y*  +  2m  and  F  the  sphere  aa  in 

the  last  exfunple. 

Ans,  A  =  -a^«,  A'  =  -p», 

e  =  -  n«  (a  +  6)  +  2a^y,  9'  =  aa«  +  6/3*  +  2ny  -  (a  +  i)  /»«, 

♦  =  oi  (a«  +  /3*  -  /»*)  +'2  (a  +  i)  n-)^  -  n» ; 

and  the  biqoadratic  may  be  written- 

Xao*        X6/3»-      „.  ^.  .       , 

Ex.  6.  In  general  the  value  of  ^  is 

{be  -/«)  (o'cf  -  r«)  +  (ca  -^«)  (ft'd*  -  m'«)  +  (oi  -  A«)  (e'er  -  n**) 
+  (<«i  -  P)  (6V  -  /^  +  (*rf  -  TO*)  (c'o'  -  g'^  +  (cd  -  n2)  (a'6'  -  *'«) 
+  2  (^  -  An)  (y V  -  A'nO  +  2  {hn  -JT)  (A V  -y  T)  +  2Ul-9^)Lr^- 9'^') 
+  2  (toA  -  »)  (re'  -  n'^  +  2  (n/-  mc)  (toV  -  rV)  +  2  (/^  -  no)  {n'b'  -  to/') 
+  2  (to'A'  -  rJO  (fc  -  fi^)  +  2  («'/'  -  to'cO  (ma  -  7A)  +  2  (r^/'  -  n'oTj  {nb  -  m/) 
+  2.  C/a  -  TOi»)  C/A'  -  a/')  +  2  (^d  -  nO  (*/'  -  *'/)  +  2  (Arf  -  Im)  {fg'  -  cT) 
+  2  (/'<r  -  TO'tiO  (^A  -  a/)  +  2  (^'d'  -  n'O  (A/-  bg)-^^  (A'cT  -  rm')  C/^  -  cA). 

Thus  ^  is  a  function  of  the  same  quantities  which  occur  in  the  condition  (Art.  80) 
that  a  line  should  toudl  a  quadric.  This  condition  is  a  quadratic  function  of  the  nx 
coordinates  of  the  line ;  and  if  we  write  the  coefficients  which  affect  the  squares  of  the 
coordinates  in  that  condition  a,,,  Ozz'-^m  ^^^  those  which  affect  the  double  rectanglcM 
ajx,  a^  &.C.,  writmg  the  corresponding  quantities  for  the  second  quadric  ^^i,  b^^  dka, 

then  *  is  a^\b^  +  o^u  +  OzJ>m  +  ^44*ii  +  '^ss^n  +  ^e8*3»  +  2au^i4  +  ^C-  I"  like 
manner  the  discriminant  may  be  written  as  a  function  of  the  same  quantities,  yiz, 

84  =  a„a44  +  a^^  +  a^„  +  a*,4  +  a'jj  +  o*„  +  2a,ja45  +  ^1^1^^ 

+  2^150,4  +  ^\^u  +  2«rna5f  +  ^fhnfln- 
I  owe  these  expressions  to  Mr.  Cathcart. 

201 .  To  examine  the  geometrical  meaning  of  the  condition  0=0 
and  of  the  condition  <I>  =  0.  It  appears,  from  Art.  200,  Ex.  2, 
that  when  27  is  referred  to  a  self*-conjugate  tetrahedron, 

0  =  bcda  -f  cdaV  4  ddbd  +  a JoZ'; 
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which  Will  vanish  when  a\  h\  c',  d  all  vanish.  Hence  0  will 
vanish  whenever  it  is  possible  to  inscribe  in  V  a  tetrahedron  which 
shall  be  self-conjugate  with  regard  to  U.  In  like  manner  0'  will 
vanish  whenever  A\  B^  C\  D'  vanish.  But  ^'  =  0  is  the  con- 
dition that  the  plane  x  shall  touch  V.  Hence  ©'  will  vanish  when- 
ever it  is  possible  to  find  a  tetrahedron  self'Conjugate  loith  regard  to 
U  whose  faces  touch  K  By  the  first  part  of  this  article  0'  =  0  is 
also  the  condition  that  it  may  be  possible  to  inscribe  in  27  a 
tetrahedron  self-conjugate  with  regard  to  V,  Hence  when  one 
of  these  things  is  possible,  so  is  the  other  also. 

4>  =  0  will  be  fulfilled,  if  the  edges  of  a  self-conjugate  tetra- 
hedron, with  respect  to  either,  all  touch  the  other. 

Ex.  1.  The  Tertices  ot  two  self -con jugate  tetrahedra,  with  respect  to  a  qnadrie, 
form  a  syetem  of  eight  points,  sach  that  every  quadric  through  seven  will  pass  through 
the  eighth  (Hesse,  Crelle,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  297). 

Let  any  quadric  be  detfcribed  through  the  four  vertices  of  one  tetrahedron,  and 
through  three  vertices  of  the  second,  whose  faces  we  take  for  x,  y,  z,  tp.  Then 
because  the  quadric  circumscribes  the  first  tetrahedron,  O'  —  0,  or  a  +  &  +  c  +  <'  =  0 
(Art.  200,  Ex.  2) ;  and  because  it  passes  through  three  vertices  of  xyzw^  we  have 
a  =  0,  6  =  0,  c  =  0;  therefore  c?=0,  or  the  quadric  goes  through  the  remaining 
vertex.  It  is  proved,  inr  like  manner,  that  any  qu%lric  which  touches  seven  of  the 
faces  of  the  two  tetrahedra  touches  the  dghth. 

Ex.  2.  If  a  sphere  be  circumscribed  about  a  self-conjugate  tetrahedron,  the  length 
of  the  tangent  to  it  from  the  centre  of  the  quadric  is  constant;  For  (Art.  200,  Ex.  4) 
the  condition  6  =  0  gives  the  square  of  the  tangent  a«  -H  /3«  +  y«  -  p«  =  a*  -H  6*  +  c*. 
This  corresponds  to  M.  Faure's  theorem  {ConicSf  Art.  375,  Ex.  2).  It  maj  be  other* 
wise  stated:  ^^The  sphere  which  circumscribes  a  self -conjugate  tetrahedron  cuta 
orthogonally  the  sphere  which  is  the  intersecticHi  of  three  tangent  planes  at  right, 
angles'*  (Art.  98). 

gJt  yi  g2  111 

Ex.  8.  If  a  hyperboloid  — +t-  +  —  =  1  be  sudi  that  -  +  -  +  -  =  0,  then  the  • 

a      0       c  a     0     c 

centre  of  a  sphere  inscribed  in  a  self-conjugate  tetrahedron  lies  on  the  surface.    This 

follows  from  the  condition  9'  -  0  (Art.  200,  Ex.  4). 

Ex.4.  The  locus  of  the  centre  of  a  sphere  circumscribing  a  tetrahedron,  self-^ 
conjugate  with  regard  to  a  paraboloid,  is  a  plane  (Art.  200,  Exv  5). 

202,  To  find  the  condition  that  two  quadrics  J7,  V  should 
touch  each  other.  As  in  the  case  of  conies  (see  Conies j. 
Art.  372)  the  biquadratic  of  Art.  200  will  have  equal  roots 
when  the  two  quadrics  touch.  (This  is  most  easily  proved  by 
taking  the  origin  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  tangent  plane 
for  the  coordinate  plane  z.  Then,  for  both  the  quadrics,  wo 
have  cf  s=  0,  7= 0, 972  =  0 ;  and  since,  if  we  substitute  these  values. 
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in  the  discriminant  (Art.  67),  it  reduces  to  7i*(A*  — ai),  the  bi- 
quadratic becomes 

(Xn  +  ny  {[\h  +  h'Y -  (Xa  +  a)  [\b  +  h')]  =  0, 
which  has  two  equal  roots).     The  required  condition  is  there- 
fore found  by  forming  the  discriminant  of  the  biquadratic  of 
Art.  200. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  condition  that  two  spheres  may  touch.  The  biquadratic  for 
this  case  (Art.  200,  Ex.  3)  has  always  two  equal  roots.  This  is  because  two  spheres 
haying  common  a  plane  section  at  infinity,  always  have  double  contact  at  infinity 
(Art.  137).  The  condition  that  they  should  besides  have  finite  contact  is  got  by 
expressing  the  condition  that  the  other  two  factors  of  the  biquadratic  should  be 
equal,  and  is  (i)*  -  r«  -  r^«  =  iarh''*,  whence  D  =  r±  r'.* 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  a  sphere  of  constant  radius  touching  a 
central  quadric.  The  equation  got  by  forming  the  discriminant  with  respect  to  X 
of  the  biquadratic  of  Art.  200,  Ex.  4  is  of  the  twelfth  degree  in  a,  /3,  y.  When  we 
make  />  =  0,  it  reduces  to  the  quadric  taken  twice,  together  with  the  equation  of 
the  eighth  degree  considered  (Art.  221  infra).  The  problem  considered  in  this 
example  is  the  same  as  that  of  finding  the  equation  of  the  surface  parallel  to  the 
quadric  (see  Conies,  Ex.  2,  Art.  372) ;  namely,  the  surface  generated  by  measuring 
from  the  surface  on  each  normal  a  constant  length  equal  to  p.  •  The  equation  is  of 
the  sixth  degree  in  ^',  and  gives  the  lengths  of  the  six  normals  which  can  be  drawn 
from  any  point  xyt  to  the  surface  {Conies^  Art.  372,  Ex.  2).  To  find  the  section  of  the 
surface  by  one  of  the  principal  planes,  we  use  the  principle  that  the  discriminant  with 
respect  to  X  of  any  algebraic  expression  of  the  form  (X  —  a)  <^  (X)  is  the  square  of 
<^  (a)  multiplied  by  the  discriminant  of  4>  (X).  If  then  we  make  e  =  0  in  the 
equation,  the  discriminant  of 

is  the  conic  1-  -r^^ 1  +  ^  i 

a—cb—c  c 

taken  twice,  this  curve  being  a  double  line  on  the  surface,  together  with  the  dis- 
criminant of  the  function  within  the  brackets  \  this  latter  representing  the  curve  of 
the  eighth  order,  parallel  to  the  principal  section  of  the  eUipeoid. 

Ex.  8.  The  equation  of  the  surface  parallel  to  a  paraboloid  is  formed  in  like 
manner  by  forming  the  discriminant  of  the  biquadratic  of  Ex.  5,  Art.  200.  The 
result  represents  a  surface  of  the  tenth  degree,  and  when  p  =  0,  reduces  to  the 
paraboloid  taken  twice,  together  with  the  surface  of  the  sixth  degree  considered 
(Art.  222  infra).  The  equation  is  of  the  fifth  degree  in  /o',  shewing  that  only  five 
normals  can  be  drawn  from  any  point  to  the  surface.  It  is  seen,  as  in  the  last 
example,  that  the  section  by  either  principal  plane  is  a  parabola  taken  twice,  together 
with  the  curve  parallel  to  a  parabola. 

203.   It  is  to  be  remarked  that  when  two  surfaces  touch, 
the  point  of  contact  is  a  double  point  on  their  curve  of  inter- 

♦  Generally  the  biquadratic  (Art.  200)  will  have  two  pairs  of  equal  roots  when 
t)ie  quadrics  haye  a  generator  common. 
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section.  In  general,  two  surfaces  of  the  rn^  and  rt^  degrees 
respectively  Intersect  in  a  curve  of  the  mr^  order.  And  at 
each  point  of  the  curve  of  intersection  there  is  a  single  tangent 
line,  namely  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  planes  at  that  point 
to  the  two  surfaces.  For  any  plane  drawn  through  this  line 
meets  the  surfaces  in  two  curves  which  touch:  such  a  plane 
therefore  passes  through  two  coincident  points  of  the  curve  of 
intersection.  But  if  the  surfaces  touch,  then  every  plane  through 
the  point  of  contact  meets  them  in  two  curves  which  touch, 
and  every  such  plane  therefore  passes  through  two^  coincident 
points  of  the  curve  of  intersection.  The  point  of  contact*  is 
therefore  a  double  point  on  this  curve. 

And  we  can  show  that,  as  in  plane  curves,  there  are  twQ 
tangents  at  the  double  point.  For  there  are  two  directions 
in  the  common  tangent  plane  to  the  surfaces,  any  plane  through 
either  of  which  meets  the  surfaces  in  curves  having  three  points 
in  common. 

Take  the  tangent  plane  for  the  plane  of  xy^  and  let  thQ 
equations  of  the  surfaces  be 

«  +  ax*  -h  "^hxy  +  by^  +  &c.,. 
z  +  ax*  -t- 2h'xy  +  Vy*  +  &c.,, 

then  any  plane  y=^px  cuts  the  surfaces  in  curves  which  oscu--. 
late  (see  Conies^  Art.  239),  if 

a  +  2A/Lt  +  J/Lt'  =  a'  +  2h'fi  +  J'/a*. 

The  two  required  directions  then  are  given  by  the  equation 

(a-a')a;*  +  2(A-A')a:y  +  (J-i')y"  =  0. 

The  same  may  be  otherwise  proved  thus.  It  will  be  proved 
hereafter  precisely  as  at  Higher  Plane  Curves^  Arts.  36,  37,  that 
if  the  equation  of  a  surface  be  u^-\-u^-\- u^ -f  &c.  =  0,  the  origin 
will  be  on  the  surface,  and  u,  will  include  all  the  right  lines 
which  meet  the  surface  in  two  consecutive  points  at  the  origin.; 
while  if  u^  is  identically  0,  the  surface  has  the  origin  for  a 
double  point,  and  u^  includes  all  the  right  lines  which  meet 
the  surface  in  three  consecutive  points.  Now  in  the  case  we 
are  considering,  by  subtracting  one  equation  fronj  the  other, 
we  get  a  surface  through  the  curve  of  intersection,  viz. 

(a-a')a;*  +  2(A-A>y+(*-*')y  +  &c., 
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in  which  surface  the  origin  is  a  double  point,  and  the  two 
lines  just  written  are  two  lines  which  meet  the  surface  in 
three  consecutiTe  points. 

204.  When  these  lines  coincide  there  is  a  cusp  or  stationary 
point  (see  Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  38)  on  the  curve  of  inter- 
section. We  shall  call  the  contact  in  this  case  stationary 
contact.  The  condition  that  this  should  be  the  case,  the  axes 
being  assumed  as  above,  is 

Now  if  we  compare  the  biquadratic  for  X,  given  Art.  202, 
remembering  also  that  in  the  form  we  are  now  working  with, 
we  have  n  =  n\  we  shall  see  that  when  this  condition  is 
fulfilled,  4hree  roots  of  the  biquadratic  become  equal  to  -  1. 
The  conditions  then  for  stationary  contact  are  found  by  forming 
the  conditions  that  the  biquadratic  should  have  three  equal  roots, 
viz.  these  conditions  are  >S=0,  T=0,  8  and  T  being  the  two 
Invariants  of  the  biquadratic. 

205.  Every  sphere  whose  centre  is  on  a  normal  to  a  quadric, 
and  which  passes  through  the  point  where  the  normal  meets 
the  surface,  of  courae  touches  the  surface.  But  it  will  have 
stationary  contact  when  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  sphere 
IS  equal  to  one  of  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  (Art.  196). 
Let  us  take  the  tangent  plane  for  plane  of  xy^  and  the  two 
directions  of  maximum  and  minimum  curvature  (Art.  196)  for 
the  axes  of  x  and  y.  Then  since  these  directions  are  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  parallel  sections,  the  term  xy  will  not  appear  in 
the  equation,  which  will  be  of  the  form  z  +  ax^  4  hy^  4  &c.  =  0. 
By  the  last  article,  any  sphere  «  4  X  (a:*  4  y*  4  «')  will  have 
stationary  contact  with  this  if  (X  -a)  (\  -  i)  =  0,  for  we  have 
h  and  h!  each  =  0,  We  must  therefore  have  X  equal  either  to 
a  or  b.  ^ow  if  we  make  y  =  0,  the  circle  «4a(a;*4«*)  is 
evidently  that  which  osculates  the  section  2  4aic'4&c. ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  circle  «  4  i  (y*  4  «')  osculates  «  4  J^*  4  &c. 

206.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  8urfa<ie  of  centres  of  a 
quadric.  If  we  form,  for  the  biquadratic  of  Ex.  4,  Art.  200, 
the  two  equations  5=0,  r=0,  we  have  two  equations  con- 
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necting  a,  /S,  7,  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  curvature  of 
any  principal  section,  and  p  its  radius.  One  of  these  equations 
is  a  quadratic  and  the  other  a  cubic  in  p^ ;  and  if  we  eliminate 
p*  between  them,  we  evidently  have  the  equation  of  the  locus 
of  the  centres  of  curvature  of  all  principal  sections.  The 
problem  may  also  be  stated  thus :  If  U  and  V  be  any  two 
algebraical  equations  of  the  same  degree  and  h  a  variable 
parameter,  it  is  generally  possible  to  determine  k  so  that  the 
equation  U-\-kU'  —  0  msLj  have  two  equal  roots.  But  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  k^  so  that  the  same  equation  may 
have  three  equal  roots,  unless  a  certain  invariant  relation  subsist 
between  the  coefficients-of  {/and  U\  Now  the  present  problem 
is  a  particular  case  of  the  general  problem  of  finding  such  an 
invariant  relation.  It  is  in  fact  to  find  the  condition  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  determine  k  so  that  the  following  biquadratic 
in  X  may  have  three  equal  roots : 

X*  V*  z*         ^      k 


a*  +  X      J*  +  \      c*  +  X  X 

The  following  are  the  leading  terms  in  the  resulting  equation : 
the  remaining  terms  can  be  added  from  the  symmetry  of  the 
letters.  We  use  the  abbreviations  J*  —  c*  =  a,  c*  -  a*  =  /3, 
a"  ~  J'  =  7 ;  and  further  we  write  a;,  y,  z  instead  of  oa;,  iy,  cz : 

aV«  +  3  (a*  +  /3')  aVy  +  3  (a*  +  3a»^  +  /9*)  aV/ 

4  3  (2a*  +  3a"^"  +  3aV  -  7/8"7*)  aV/«" 

+  (a*  + /S*  +  9a*/8"  +  9a*/3*)  a^V 

+  3  (a^  +  6a*/3-  +  3aV  +  3a"/3*  +  ^y'  -  21a"/8»7*)  xYz 

+  9(a*/S»  +  /8*a«  +  /8*7'  +  /8«7*  +  7V  +  7V-14a''^7*)«y^ 

-  3  (^  +  7")  aV  -  3  (2/8*  +  3i8 V  +  3/8"a«  -  77V)  aVy 

-  3  (y8«  +  6/8*a«  +  3/8*7*  +  3/8"a*  +  a*7"  -  21a"/8»7")  aVy 
+  3{14(a*/y+a''y9*+/9*7'+/8»7*+7V+7V)+20a*/3*7*}aVyV 

4  3  {47«-77^(a«+/S»)~1987*a''^4  68a''i8  V(a'4/3*)4  42a*^la;*y*«* 
43(/8*  +  3i8»7"  +  7')a'a:' 

4- 3  (/8*  +  6/8*7' 4  3/9*a"  4  3^8*7*  +  aV  -  21  a''/3*7«)  a*a;V 

+  9  (a*/?  4  a*/3*  4  /3*7'  4  ^7'  +  7^  4  7V-  14a«/8»7«)  a^BTx'y 


,6 
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-  198a'/8»7"  +  68a''/3»7»  (/S*  +  7*)  +  42/8'7*}  aVyV 

-  3  (7«  +  67*y8*  +  37V  +  Sy'^  +  c^^  -  21a'/3'7*)  a*y3*a:y 
+  3  {U  (a*/9«  +  a'/S*  +  /^t*  +  /9V  +  7V  +  Va') 

+  20a*/8'7'}  a*/8»7VyV 
+  3(/9'+3/3'7*  +  7«)a«/S'7'a:* 

+  3  (27*  +  37'a''  +  37»i8»  -  Ta'/S*)  a*y8*7Vy'' 

-  3  (/S*  +  7")  d»^7V  +  o*)3«7'  =  0. 

ft 

If  we  make  in  tbis  eqaatlon  z  =  0,  we  obtain 

(aV  +  /8*y  -  a'/3«)»  {{a^+y'-  7')'  +  27a^y Vl,  see  Art.  198. 

« 

The  section  by  the  plane  at  infinity  is  similar  to  that  bj  the 
principal  planes,  the  highest  terms  in  the  equation  being 

(a?*  +  y*  4  zy  {(aV  +  /STy*  +  7V)*  ~  27a*)3Va;yz«}. 

In  Itke  mann^  we  find  the  surface  of  centres  of  the  paraboloid 
^  +  &y*  +  2w«.     If  we  write 

the  equation  is 

8  fj*a  r+  jn  (feV  +  aY)  +  2m»n  TT}"  +  27  r=  0, 
where 

+  SmVnV/  »r+  Um'qVz^  P  +  QmYny  V  -  152mYn'a^yY 

+  iSwi'p^^nVy*  r+  8mVnV  F+  2^mYn''zp*  74  ^^mYn^pV 

+12mYnV4-43mYnVy'424w'«n*j(aa;'4iy')48m*(aV46y)w\ 

The  section  by  either  plane  a;  or  y  is  a  parabola,  counted  three 
^imes,  and  the  evolute  of  a  parabola. 

207.  To  find  the  condition  that  two  quadrica  shall  he  such  that 
a  tetrahedron  can  he  inscribed  in  one  having  two  pairs  of  opposite 
edges  on  the  surjace  of  the  other.*  The  one  quadric  then  can 
have  its  equation  thrown  into  the  form  Fyz-\- Lqcw  =  0^  while 

— — — -m  ■ ■ ■  ■-     ■  iB^Mj ■    ■  !■■■■         ■■  ■ * ~  ^-^^"^ 

*  This  problem  and  its  redprocal  appear  to  answer  to  the  plane  problem  of 
finding  the  condition  that  a  triangle  can  be  inscribed  in  one  conic  and  circumscribed 
■abont  another. 

y 
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the  coefficients  a,  J,  c,  d  are  wanting  in   the  equation  of  the 

other.    We  have,  then, 

£i^F'L%Q=^2FL{Fl-\'Lf),^  =  {Fl+LfY+2FZiJl--sim''hn)y 

0'  =  2  [fl  -gm  -  hn)  [Fl  +  Lf). 
And  the  required  condition  is 

4A0<I)  =  0'  +  8  A*0'. 

Similarly  the  condition  that  it  may  be  possible  to  find  a  tetra- 
hedron having  two  pairs  of  opposite  edges  on  the  surface  of 
one,  and  whose  four  faces  touch  the  other,  is 

4A'0'<I)  =  0"  +  8  A'*0. 

This  may  be  derived  from  the  equation  examined  in  the  next 
article. 

208.    lb  find  the  general  form  of  the  equation  of  a  ^uadric 

which  touches  the  four  faces  a?,  y,  «,  w  of  the  tetrahedron  of 

reference.     The  reciprocal  quadric  will  pass  through  the  four 

vertices  of  the  tetrahedron,  and  its  equation  will  be  of  the 

form 

2fyz  +  2gzx  +  ^hocy  +  21qcio  +  2myw  +  2nzw  =  0. 

The  equation  of  the  reciprocal  of  this  is  (Arts.  67,  79) 

2^mna"  +  2gnl^  +  2A?W7*  +  2/9AS" 

+  2  (/Z  -  ^m  -  hn]  {Ifiy  +faB)  -\-2{gm-hn  -ft)  {mya  +  gfiS) 

+  2  (An  -fl  -  gm)  {nafi  -f  hyS)  =  0. 

If  now  we  write  for  a  ^/{f7nn)y  /8  \/{gnl)^  y  *J{hlm)^  8  *^(fff^)j 
a:,  y,  Zy  w  respectively,  this  equation  becomes 


a? 


.      «       .     fl-gm-hn  ,  . 

*J{ghmn)     ^  ' 


am  —  hn  —  fl  f  .      hn  —  fl  —  am  ,  » 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  three  coefficients  are  re- 
spectively —  2  cos^,  —2  cosjB,  —2  cos  (7,  where  A^  jB,  C  are 
the  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  whose  sides  are  VC/Q?  V(:7w), 
V(An).  Hence,  the  general  form  of  the  equation  of  a  quadric 
touching  the  four  planes  of  reference  is 

03"  +  y*  4  «'  +  w'  -  2/?  (y«  -f  xw)  -  2q  [zx-k-yw)  -  2r  (icy  +  zw)  =  0, 
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where  py  q^  r  are  the  cosines  of  the  angles  of  a  plane  triangle, 
or,  in  other  words,  are  subject  to  the  condition  1— 2p2r=p*+j'+r*. 
It  may  be  seen  otherwise  that  the  surface  whose  equation  has 
been  written  is  actually  touched  bj  the  four  planes;  for  the 
condition  just  stated  is  the  condition  of  the  vanishing  of  the 
discriminant  of  the  conic  obtained  by  writing  a;,  y,  «,  or  to  =  0, 
in  the  equation  of  the  quadric.  The  section  therefore  by  each 
of  the  four  planes  being  two  real  or  imaginary  lines,  each  of 
these  planes  is  a  tangent  plane. 

209.  If  F  represents  a  cone  we  have  A'  =  0,  and  we  proceed 
to  examine  the  meaning  in  this  case  of  0, 4>,  0'.  For  simplicity 
we  may  take  the  origin  as  the  vertex  of  F",  or  Z',  m',  w',  d!  all  =  0. 
We  have  then  & ^d[aVc' -\-2fg'K ■- a'f" --h'g'^ -c'K''),  or  0' 
vanishes  either  if  the  cone  break  up  into  two  planes,  or  if  the 
vertex  of  the  cone  be  on  the  surface  XT.  Let  the  cone  whose 
vertex  is  the  origin  and  which  circumscribes  U^  viz. 

d[as^  +  Jy" 4  c«*  +  2fyz  +  2gzx  +  2Axy)  -  {Jx  +  my  +  nzY 

be  written 

«^  +  by'  +  c«*  +  2tyz  +  2gzx  +  2hxy  =  0, 

then  4>  may  be  written 

a  {Vd  -/*)  +  b  (c V  -  i^")  +  c  [a'V  -  A'") 

+  2f  ( y'A'  -  a/')  ^  2g  {h'f  -  Vg')  +  2h  (/y  -  c'K) . 

Hence,  by  the  theory  of  the  invariants  of  plane  conies  [Conies^ 
Art.  375]  4>  =  0  expresses  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  possible 
to  draw  three  tangent  lines  to  TJ  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone  F, 
which  shall  form  a  system  self-conjugate  with  regard  to  F.  In 
like  manner 

d€>  =  a!  (be  -  f")  +  6'  (ca-  g«),  &c., 

or  0  vanishes  whenever  three  tangent  planes  to  J7can  be  drawn 
from  the  vertex  of  the  cone  F  which  shall  form  a  system  self- 
conjugate  with  regard  to  F.  The  discriminant  of  the  cubic  in 
X  will-  vanish  when  the  cone  F  touches  K 

When  F  represents  two  planes,  both  A'  and  0'  vanish- 
Let  the  two  planes  be  x  and  y,  then  F  reduces  to  ^h'xy^  and  <f> 
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reduces  to  A'*(n'  —  erf),  ^  will  vanish  therefore  in  this  case  when 
the  intersection  of  the  two  planes  touches  U.  We  have  0  =  2/iHf 
(see  Art.  67)  and  its  vanishing  expresses  the  condition  that  the 
two  planes  should  be  conjugate  with  respect  to  Z7;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  pole  of  either,  with  regard  to  17,  should  lie  on 
the  other.  For  (see  Note,  Art.  79)  the  coordinates  of  the  pole 
of  the  plane  x  are  proportional  to  -4,  -ET,  G,  i,  and  the  pole 
will  therefore  lie  in  the  plane  y  when  H=^  0.  The  condition 
&  =  4 A<f>  is  satisfied  if  either  of  the  two  planes  touches  U, 

210.  The  plane  at  infinity  cuts  any  sphere  in  an  imaginary 
circle  the  cone  standing  on  which,  and  whose  vertex  is  the 
origin,  is  o^^  +  y'  +  ^'ziO.  Further,  since  this  cone  is  also  an 
infinitely  small  sphere,  any  diameter  is  perpendicular  to  the 
conjugate  plane.  If  now  we  form  the  invariants  of  a?*  +  y  +  a% 
and  the  quadric  given  by  the  general  equation,  we  get  0  =  0, 
or -4 +  5+ (7=0,  as  the  condition  that  the  origin  shall  be  a 
point  whence  three  rectangular  tangent  planes  can  be  drawa. 
to  the  surface,  and  4>  =  0,  or 

as  the  condition  that  the  origin  shall  be  a  point  whence  three, 
rectangular  tangent  lines  can  be  drawn  to  the  surface.  In 
particular  if  the  origin  be  the  centre  and  therefore  ?,  w,  n  all  =  0, 
and  (the  surface  not  being  a  cone)  d  not  ~  0,  the  cubic  is 
the  same  as  that  worked  out  (Art.  82).  The  condition  4>  =  0 
reduces  to  a  +  &  +  c  =  0,  as  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  possible 
to  draw  systems  of  three  rectangular  asymptotic  lines  to  the 
surface ;  and  the  condition  0  =  0,  gives 

Jc  +  ca-f  afe-/"-/-A'  =  0, 

as  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  possible  to  draw  systems, 
of  three  rectangular  asymptotic  planes  to  the  surface.  These 
two  kinds  of  hyperboloids  answer  to  equilateral  hyperbolas  in, 
the  theory  of  plane  curves  (see  Ex.  3,  Art.  201). 

Ex.  Every  equilateral  hyperbola  which  passes  through  three  fixed  points  passes 
through  a  fourth;  what  corresponds  in  the  theory  of  quadrics?  It  will  be  seen 
tliat  the  truth  of  the  plane  theorem  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  condition  that  the 
general  equation  of  a  conic  shall  represent  an  equilateral  hyperbola  is  linear  in  the 
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QoeffidentB.  ThnSf  then,  evszy  rectangdlar  hyperboloid  (yiz.  hyperboloid  fulfilling 
the  relation  a  +  b  +  c  =  0)  which  passes  through  seven  points  passes  through  a  fixed 
curre,  and  which  passes  through  six  fixed  points  passes  through  two  other  fixed  points. 
Por  the  conditions  that  the  surface  shall  pass  through  seven  points  together  with  the 
given  relation  enable  us  to  determine  all  the  coefficients  of  the  quadiic  except  one. 
Its  equation  therefore  containing  but  one  indeterminate  is  of  the  form  U+  kV  which 
passes  through  a  fixed  curve.  And  when  six  points  are  given  the  equation  can  be 
brought  to  the  form  U+  kV+  IW  which  passes  through  eight  fixed  points. 

211.  Since  any  tangent  plane  to  the  cone  a;'  +  y*  +  «"  is 
xx'  +  yy'  -I-  zz  =  0,  where  a;'*  +  y'*  +  a'*  =  0,  and  since  any  parallel 
plane  passes  through  the  same  line  at  infinity,  we  see  that 
a*  +  )S*  +  t"  =  0  is  the  condition  that  the  plane  ax  +  /3y  +  yz-^  S 
shall  pass  through  one  of  the  tangent  lines  to  the  imaginary 
circle  at  infinity  through  which  all  spheres  pass.  And  therefore 
a*  +  ^47'  =  0  may  be  said  to  be  the  tangential  equation  of 
this  circle.  The  invariants  formed  with  a'  +  /8*  +  7*  and  the 
tangential  equation  of  the  surface  are 

the  geometrical  meaning  of  which  has  been  stated  in  the  last 
article. 

The  condition  that  two  planes  should  be  at  right  angles 
•viz.  aa' + /8/8' 4  77' =  0  (Art.  29),  being  the  same  as  the  con- 
dition that  two  planes  should  be  conjugate  with  regard  to 
a*  +  i8"  +  7'',  we  see  that  two  planes  at  right  angles  are  con- 
jugate with  regard  to  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity ;  or,  what 
is  the  sanle  thing,  their  intersections  with  the  plane  infinity 
are  conjugate  in  regard  to  the  circle. 

212.  In  general,  the  tangential  equation  of  a  curve  in  space 
expresses  the  condition  that  any  plane  should  pass  through  one 
of  the  tangents  of  the  curve.  For  instance,  the  condition 
(Art.  80)  that  the  intersection  of  the  planes  owj  +  ySy  +  7«  +  Sz<?, 
a'x  +  )8'y  +  j'z  +  B'ta  should  touch  a  quadric,  may  be  considered 
as  the  tangential  equation  of  the  conic  in  which  the  quadi^ic 
is  met  by  the  plane  ax  +  /8 y  +  yz  +  b'w. 

The  reciprocal  of  a  plane  curve  is  a  cone  (Art.  123),  and  since 
an  ordinary  equation  of  the  second  degree  whose  discriminant 
vanishes  represents  a  cone,  so  a  tangential  equation  of  the  second 
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degree  whose  discriminant  Yanishes  repreaentB  a  plane  conic. 
From  such  a  tangential  equation  At^  4  Bff  +  &c.  we  can  derive 
the  ordinary  equations  of  the  curve,  by  first  forming  the  reci- 
procal of  the  given  tangential  equation  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules,  (jBCi^+&c.)a:'  +  &Cy  when  we  shall  obtain  a  perfect 
square,  viz.  the  square  of  the  equation  of  the  plane  of  the  curve. 
And  the  conic  is  determined,  by  combining  with  this  the  equation 

+  ^yz  {GH^AF)  +  2zx  {HF-  BG)'\^  2xy  {FG-  CH)  =  (^ 
which  represents  the  cone  joining  the  conic  to  the  origin; 

213.  Tofiixd  the  equation  of  the  cone  which  touches  aquadric 
U  along  the  section  made  in  it  by  any  plane  ax  +  /3y  -1-7^  +  iw. 
The  equation  of  any  quadric  touching  U  along  this  plane  section 
being  A  f7+ (ax  +  )8y  +  7«  +  Sw)*  =  0,  it  is  required  to  deter* 
mine  h  so  that  this  shall  represent  a  cone.  We  find  in  this 
case  4>,  e',  A'  all  =  0.  And  if  we  denote  by  <r  the  quantity 
^a'  +  5)8*+&c.  (Art.  79),  the  equation  to  determine  h  has 
three  roots  =0,  the  fourth  root  being  given  by  the  equation 
ArA  +  o-^O.  The  equation  of  the  required  cone  is  therefore 
a  U=  A  {ax  +  /3y-\-yZ'\'  Sw)*.  When  the  given  plane  touches 
Uj  we  have  cr  =  0,  Art.  79,  and  the  cone  reduces  to  the  tangent 
plane  itself,  as  evidently  ought  to  be  the  case.  Under  the 
problem  of  this  article  is  included  that  of  finding  the  equation  o£ 
the  asymptotic  cone  to  a  quadric  given  by  the  general  equation. 

214.  The  condition  o-  =  0,  that  ax  +  fiy  +  yz  +  Sw  should 
touch  Uj  is  a  conlravariant  (see  ConicSj  Art.  390)  of  the  third 
order  in  the  coefficients.  If  we  substitute  for  each  coefficient 
a^a-^  Xa',  &c.,  we  shall  get  the  condition  that  ax  +  fiy  +  yz^-^  Bw 
shall  touch  the  surface  U+\V^  a  condition  which  will  be  of 
the  form  (r  +  XT  + W  +  XV  =  0.  The  functions  <r,  <r',  t,  t' 
each  contain  a,  /3,  &c.  in  the  second  degree,  and  the  coefficients 
of  U  and  V  in  the  third  degree.  In  terms  of  these  functions 
can  be  expressed  the  condition  that  tbe  plane  ouB  +  )8y +  7«  +  Sto 
should  have  any  permanent  relation  to  the  surfaees  {7,  F;  as 
for  instance  that  it  should  cut  them  in  sections  v,  «,  connected 
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by  such  permanent  relations  as  can  be  expressed  by  relations 
between  the  coefficients  of  the  discriminant  of  u  +  Xv,  Thus  if 
we  form  the  discriminant  with  respect  to  X  of  <r  +  Xt  4  XV  -i-  X'a', 
we  get  the  condition  that  ouc  4  8f/  +  yz  -i-Sw  should  meet  the 
surfaces  in  sections  which  touch ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  con- 
dition that  this  plane  should  pass  through  a  tangent  line  of  the 
curve  of  intersection  of  U  and  F.  This  condition  is  of  the 
eighth  order  in  a,  /8,  7,  S,  and  of  the  sixth  order  in  the  coeffi- 
cients of  each  of  the  surfaces.  Thus,  again,  r^O  expresses  the 
condition  that  the  plane  iihould  cut  the  surfaces  in  two  sections 
such  that  a  triangle  self-conjugate  with  respect  to  one  can  be 
inscribed  in  the  other,  &c. 

The  equation  cr  =  0  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  tangential 
equation  of  the  surface  U]  and,  in  like  manner,  t  =  0,  t  =0 
are  tangential  equations  of  quadrics  having  fixed  relations  to 
U  and  V.  Thus,  from  what  we  have  just  seen,  t  =  0  is  the 
envelope  of  a  plane  cutting  the  surfaces  in  two  sections  having 
to  each  other  the  relation  just  stated.  And  the  discrinjinant  of 
o-  4  Xt  +  XV  4  XV  is  the  tangential  equation  of  the  curve  of 
intersection  of  ^and  V. 

Or,  again,  o-  =  0  may  be  regarded  as  the  equation  of  the 
surface  reciprocal  to  t/'with  regard  to  ic*4y*4«'4t^*  (Art.  127). 
And,  in  like  manner,  o-  4  Xt  4  X"t'  4  XV  is  the  equation  of  the 
surface  reciprocal  to  U-^-XV.  Since,  if  X  varies,  ?74XF  de- 
notes a  series  of  quadrics  passing  through  a  common  curve, 
the  reciprocal  system  touches  a  common  developable,  which  is 
the  reciprocal  of  the  curve  UV.  And  the  discriminant  of 
(r4XT4XV4XV  may  be  regarded  at  pleasure  as  the  tan- 
gential equation  of  the  curve  UV^  or  as  the  equation  of  the 
reciprocal  developable.  This  equation  is,  as  was  remarked 
above,  of  the  eighth  degree  in  the  new  variables,  and  of  the 
sixth  in  the  coefficients  of  each  surface. 

215.  We  can  reciprocate  the  process  employed  in  the  last 
article.  If  <r  =  0,  (r'  =  0  be  the  tangential  equations  of  two 
quadrics,  we  can  form  the  equation  in  ordinary  coordinates 
answering  to  cr  4  Xo-'.     This  will  be  of  the  form 

A»  r74  X A  T4  X« A' T  4^' A"  7=  0, 
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and  will  represent  a  system  of  qnadrics  all  tonching  a  common 
developable,  whose  equation  is  found  by  forming  the  discrimi- 
nant of  the  equation  last  written.  Thus,  for  example,  using 
the  canonical  forms,  let 

U=^  ax*  +  by*  +  cz*  -^  dw%    V=^ax*  +  b'y*  ^cz^-^- cFw*; 
then   <T^Aa*  +  B3'-{'Cy''{-DB\   cr' =  ^V  +  £'/3*  +  CV -f D'S*, 
where  A  =  hcd^  B  —  cda^  &c.,  and  the  reciprocal  of  <r  +  Xa'  is 
[BCDx^  +  &c.}  +  X  {(BCD' + GDB'  +  DBC)  x^  +  &c.} 
+  V  [[BCD -f  C'D'B-\^ D'BG)x''+&jc.}  +\»  {BC'Bx*+&c.} =0. 
Putting  in  the  values  for  jB,  (7,  i),  &c.,  we  find 

BCDx*^&c.  =  A''U, 

while  the  coefficient  of  X  is 

A  {aa'  {b'c'd  +  ccTb  +  db'c)  a?  +  &c.}. 

Just  as  all  contravariants  of  the  system  <7,  a  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  two  fixed  contravariants  t,  t  together  with 
<r,  <t',  so  all  covariants  of  the  system  Uj  V  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  two  fixed  covariants  T,  T'  together  with  DJ  V  and 
the  invariants  (Art.  200).  Reciprocating  what  was  stated  in  the 
last  article  we  can  see  that  the  quadric  T  is  the  locus  of  a  point 
whence  cones  circumscribing  U  and  V  are  so  related  that  three 
edges  of  one  can  be  found,  which  form  a  self-conjugate  system 
with  regard  to  the  second,  and  three  tangent  planes  of  the  second 
which  form  a  self-conjugate  system  with  regard  to  the  first. 

If  we  please  we  may  use  instead  of  T  and  T'  the  quadric  S^ 
which  is  the  locus  of  the  poles  with  respect  to  V  of  all  the 
tangent  planes  to  Z7,  and  8'  the  locus  of  the  poles  with  respect 
to  U  of  all  the  tangent  planes  to  V  (see  Ex.  10,  p.  87).  By  the 
help  of  the  canonical  form  we  can  see  the  relations  connecting 
S  and  8'  with  Tand  T\    Thus  we  easily  find 

/S=  bcda'^ai'  +  cdabY  +  ^^cV  +  abcd^uo''  =  0. 

But  T  =^  aa'  (bccF  -h  cdb'  -{-  dbc')  a?  +  &c. 

=  (bcda  +  cdab'  +  dahc  +  aJc(?)  (aV  +  &c.)  -  (Jctfo V  +  &c), 

hence  T'  =  0r-  S,  and  in  like  manner  T^&U"  8\  It  ap- 
pears thus  that  Z7,  8\  T  HKve  a  common  curve  of  intersection. 
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Bx.  1.  To  find  the  locns  of  a  point  whose  polar  planes  with  respect  to  U  touch 
U-{-\V,  We  have  then  in  ct  +  Xt  +  XV  +  XV  to  Bubatitute  L\,  U^  U^  D^  for 
'h  Pi  7)  ^'  "^e  remit  ia  expressible  in  terms  of  the  covaiiants  by  means  of  the 
canonical  foims  £/^=:x*  +  ^  +  2*  +  i0',  r=a2*  +  ^  +  cr*  +  dv^.  For  the  resolt  ia 
ac«  +  4a  +  X  {(i  +  c  +  d)  «»  + Ac.}  +  X»  {(ftc  +  c<i  +  cB)  a«  +  Ac}  +  X«  (fcdr«  +  Ac.)  =  0, 
or  .A£r+  X  (6^7-  AF)  +  X«  {^U-  T*)  +  X»  {&U-  r)  =  0. 

In  like  manner  the  locns  of  points,  whose  polar  planes  with  respect  to  V  touch 
i/'+Xr,  is  » 

OK-  r  +  X  (♦F-  r)  +  ^'  (e'F-  a'£7)  +  x»a'F=  o. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  locus  of  a  point  whose  polar  planes  with  respect  to  U  and  V 
are  a  conjugate  pair  with  regard  to  £/  +  XF.  In  the  same  manner  that  the  con- 
dition that  two  points  should  be  conjugatewith  respect  to  F  is  aafx'*  +  6/y"  +  Ac  =  0, 
80  the  condition  that  two  planes  should  be  conjugate  is  Aaa'  +  B^^  +  Ac  =  0. 
Applying  this  to  the  case  where  a,ptae  Tj,  U^  Ac,  we  get  for  the  canonical  form 

flx*  +  Ac.  +  X{(i  +  c  +  d)a««  +  Ac.}  +  X*  {{be  +  c<i  +  «»)  cue*  +  Ac}  +  X'bcdaa^  +  Ac, 

4w  AF+xr'-fX«r+x«A'£/^=o. 

Ex.3.  To  find  the  discriminant  of  r.     Am.  AA' {e'<«  -  A' (66' -  AA^}. 

216.  What  has  been  stated  in  the  last  article  enables  us 
to  write  down  the  equation  of  the  developable  circumscribing 
two  given  quadrics  U^  V,  We  have  seen  that  its  equation  is 
the  discriminant  of  the  cubic  A"[7+XAr+X'A'r'4  X'AT, 
where  if 

jr=  oic*  +  ay«  +  c«*  +  dui',    r=  aa'  {h'c'd  +  c'd'b  +  d'b'c)  x'  +  &c. 

Clearing  the  discriminant  of  the  factor  A^A",  the  result  is 

27A*A'*  £7*  r'  +  4A'Z7r'»  +  4A  Fr'=  r"Z''*+ ISAA'TT' Z7f; 

an  equation  of  the  eighth  degree  in  the  variables,  and  the  tenth 
in  the  coefficients  of  each  of  the  quadrics.  By  making  11=^0^ 
we  see  that  the  developable  touches  U  along  the  curve  UT^ 
and  that  it  meets  U  again  in  the  curve  of  intersection  of  U 
with  T'*  -  4A  VT.  We  shall  presently  see  that  the  latter  locus 
represents  eight  right  lines,  real  or  imaginary  generators  of  the 
quadric  U, 

It  IS  otherwise  evident  what  is  the  curve  of  contact  of  the 
developable  with  U.  For  the  point  of  contact  with  CT  of  a 
common  tangent  plane  to  Z77  is  the  pole  with  regard  to  U 
of  a  tangent  plane  to  V^  and  therefore  is  a  point  on  the  surface 
5';  and  we  have  proved,  in  the  last  article,  that  the  curves 
US',  rZ7are  the  same. 

The  section  of  the  developable  by  one  of  the  principal  planes 
{w)  is  most  easily  obtained  by  reverting  to  the  process  whence 
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the  equation  was  formed.    The  common  tangent  developable 
of  ic'  +  y*  +  «*  -f  w?',  aa?  4  iy*  +  ca?'  +  dvo*  is  the  discriminant  of 


cat?         hy^         cz*         dv? 


X  +  a      X  +  6      X  +  c      X  +  rf 


=  0. 


Hence,  as  in  Art.  202,  Ex.  2,  if  we  make  vs—^^  tlie  discriminant 
will  be 

/  aa?'         5y'         eg*  \* 

ndultiplied  by  the  discriminant  of 


aaj* 


X  +  a      X  +  6      X  +  o 

In  order  to  obtain  the  latter  discriminant,  differentiate  with 
regard  to  X,  when  we  have 

(X+a)«  "^  (X+6)-  "*"  (X+c)»  ■"  "»   (X+  a}*  ^  (X+  hf  "^  (X+  c)" ""  ' 

whence  tt— — or=*-'<'j    .^  ^  7m  =  c-Q>   r: ^  =  «  — 6^ 

(X  +  a)'  '    (X+*)*  *    (X  +  c)*  ^ 

and,  substituting  in  the  given  equation,  the  result  is 

X  *J{a{J>  —  c)]±y  V{*(<5-a)l±«  V{c(«-*)}=0. 

The  section  therefore  is  a  conic  counted  twice  and  four  right 
lines. 

217.  To  find  the  condition  that  a  given  line  should  pass 
through  the  curve  of  intersection  of  two  quadrics  U  and  V. 

Suppose  that  we  have  found,  by  Art.  80,  the  condition,  p=0, 
that  the  line  should  touch  Z7,  and  that  we  substitute  in  it  for 
each  coefficient  a,  a-^-Xoi^  the  condition  becomes  p+X7r+XV=0 ; 
and  if  the  line  have  any  arbitrary  position,  we  can  by  solving 
this  quadratic  for  X,  determine  two  surfaces  passing  through 
the  curve  of  intersection  UV  and  touching  the  given  Une.  But 
if  the  line  itself  pass  through  UV^  then  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
these  two  surfaces  must  coincide,  for  the  line  cannot,  in  general, 
be  touched  by  a  surface  of  the  system  anywhere  but  in  the 
point  where  it  meets  UV.  The  condition  therefore  which  we 
are  seeking  is  ir^^^pp.  It  Is  of  the  second  order  in  the 
coefficients  of  each  of  the  surfaces  and  of  the  fourth  in  the 
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coefficients  of  each  of  the  planes  determinrng  the  right  line: 
these  (see  Art.  80)  enter  through  the  combinations  aff'^a'/S^ 
&c.,  viz.  the  equation  contains,  and  that  in  the  fourth  degree, 
the  six  coordinates  of  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two  planes. 

The  condition  7r  =  0  will  be  fulfilled  if  the  right  line  is  cut 
harmonicallj  by  the  two  surfaces.  In  the  case  where  the  two 
qnadrics  are  aa*  4  6y*  -f  ca*  +  rfir*,  a  a?  +  i'y"  +  cV  +  dw^j  and  the 
right  line  is  or  +  /8y  -I-  7«  +  8wj  ax  +  ffy  +  y'z  +  S* w,  the  quantity 
p  is  (see  Art.  80)  2aJ (78* - 7S)*,  by  which  notation  we  mean 
to  express  the  sum  of  the  six  terms  of  like  form,  such  as 
ediaff^a'ffy,  &c.  Then  ir  is  2  (aJ' +  Ja')  (78' -  yS)",  and 
w'  —  4pp'  is 

2  (ay-.a'i)'(7y-  7  S)V22  (aft'-a'J)  [ac'-  a'c)  (78'  -7'S)«(^S'-/3'S)* 

+22  [{acT^a'd)  {cb'-  c'b)  +  (ac'-a'c)((Z6'-rf'J)}  [aff^  a'0f  (7S'-  7'S)". 

218.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  developable  generated  by  the 
tangent  lines  of  the  curve  common  to  U  and  V. 

If  we  qonsider  any  point  on  any  tangent  to  this  curve,  the 
polar  plane  of  this  point  with  regard  to  either  U  or  V  passes 
evidently  through  the  point  of  contact  of  the  tangent  on  which 
it  lies.  The  intersection  therefore  of  the  two  polar  planes 
meets  the  curve  UV.  We  find  therefore  the  equation  of  the 
developable  required,  by  substituting  in  the  condition  of  the 
last  article,  for  a,  /S,  &c.,  a'  )8',  &c.,  the  differential  coefficients 
Dj,  U^j  &c.,  Fj,  V^y  &C.  This  developable  will  then  be  of  the 
eighth  degree  in  the  variables  and  of  the  sixth  in  the  coefficients 
of  each  surface.  When  we  use  the  canonical  form  of  the 
quadrics,  it  then  easily  appeara  that  the  result  is 

2(o6'-a'J)«(cc?'"c'rf)*«V 

+  2S  {aV  -  a'b)  {ad  -  a'c)  [cd*  -  ddf  {bd'  -  Vd)^t/'z^w^ 

-f  2xyz'w'  {(oJ'  -  a'b)  {cd'  -  c'd)  -  {ad'  -  a'd)  {be'  -  Vc)] 

X  [{ad'  -  a'd)  {be'  -  b'c)  -  {bd  -  b'd)  {ca'  -  c'a)} 

X  {{bd  -  b'd)  {ca'  -  c'a)  -  {ab'  -  a'b)  {cd'  -c'd)]. 

When  we  make  in  the  above  equation  w^O  we  obtain  a  perfect 
square,  hence  each  of  the  four  planes  Xj  y,  z^  to  meets  the  de- 
velopable in  plane  curves  of  the  fourth  degree  which  are  double 
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lines  on  the  surface.*  This  is,  h  prtarij  evident  since  it  is  plaia 
from  the  symmetry  of  the  figure,  that  through  any  point  ii> 
one  of  these  four  planes  through  which  one  tangent  line  of 
the  curve  ^F  passes,  a  second  tangent  can  also  be  drawn. 

By  the  help  of  the  canonical  form  the  previous  result  can 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  covariant  quadrics  when  the  de- 
velopable is  found  to  be 

The  curve  UV  is  manifestly  a  double  linef  on  the  locus  re- 
presented by  this  equation,  as  we  otherwise  know  it  to  be,  and 
the  locus  meets  U  again  in  the  line  of  the  eighth  order  deter- 
mined by  the  intersection  of  U  with  I"*  -  4 A  TV.  This  is  the 
same  line  as  that  foi;nd  in  Art.  216. 

219.  We  can  show  geometrically  (as  was  stated  Art.  216) 
that  a  generator  of  the  quadric  U  at  each  of  the  eight  points 
of  intersection  of  the  three  surfaces  Z7,  F,  8*y  (or  ET,  F,  7)  is 
also  a  generator  of  the  developable,  and  that  therefore  these 
eight  lines  form  the  locus  of  the  eighth  order,  ?7,  y*  — 4AjrF. 
For  the  surface  8'  being  the  locus  of  the  poles  with  regard 
to  U  of  the  tangent  planes  to  F,  the  tangent  plane  to  F  at 
one  of  the  eight  points  in  question  is  also  a  tangent  plane  to  U^ 
£^nd  therefore  passes  through  one  of  the  generators  to  U  at  the 
same  point.  This  generator  is  therefore  the  line  of  mtersection 
of  the  tangent  planes  to  U  and  Vj  and  therefore  is  a  generator 
of  the  developable  in  question. 


*  See  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal^  VoL  III.,  p.  171,  where,  though 
only  the  geometrical  proof  is  given,  I  had  airived  at  the  leeult  by  actual  formation 
of  the  equation  of  the  developable.  See  Ibid,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  68.  The  equations  were 
also  worked  out  by  Mr.  Cayley,  Ibid,  YoL  v.,  pp.  60,  61. 

t  It  is  proved,  as  at  Higher  Plane  Cwrves,  Art.  61^  (see  also  Art.  111. of  this  volume) 
that  when  the  equation  of  a  surface  is  U^4>  +  UVyfr  +  F*x  =  0,  then  77  F  is  a  double 
line  on  the  surface,  the  two  tangents  at  any  point  of  it  being  given  by  the  equation 
ii^Kf}'  4-  nvxj/'  +  v*x!  =  0,  where  «,  o  are  the  tangent  p]Anes  at  that  point  to  U  and  K, 
and  <t>'  is  the  result  of  substituting  in  <t>  the  coordinates  of  this  point.  Applying 
this  to  the  above  equation  it  is  immediately  foand  that  thor  two. tangents  are  given 
by  the  equation  (TU-  TVy  =  0,  where  in  T,  7"  the  coordinates  of  the  point  ar^ 
supposed  to  be  substituted.  Thus  the  two  tangents  at  eveiy  point  of  the  double  curve 
qoinddc,  and  the  curve  is  accordingly  called  a  cuspidal  curve  on  the  surface. 
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220.  The  calculation  in  Art.  218)  may  also  be  made  as 
follows :  We  have  seen  (Art.  80)  that  if  we  multiply  by  A  the 
condition  that  a  line  shall  touch  U^  we  get 

(^a*  +  &c.)  {Ad"*  +  &c.)  =  (4aa'  +  &c.)"; 

We  form  then  the  corresponding  formula  for  the  condition  that 
the  intersection  of  two  polar  planes  shall  touch  U-^-  \  F;  multi- 
plied by  the  discriminant  of  that  surface*,  and  we  find,  by 
Examples  1  and  2,  Art.  215, 

{4Cr+x(0Cr-.AF)+x*(*^-2^)  +  ^'(^'Cr-T)} 

X  {(eF- y)  4  X  (4>F- T) +X*(e'F- A'CT) +>-'A'r} 
=  (AFfXr'  +  X*T+X»A'Cr)». 

But  it  can  easily  be  verified  that  tbiis  result  is  divisible,  as  it 

ought  to  be,  by 

A  +  Xe  +  \*4)  +  X'e'  -f  X*A', 

and  the  quotient  is 

(et^F-^  r  i7-  AP)  +X (<U[7F-  TU^  TV) 

H-x»(e'trF-TF-A'tr«)=o. 

Thus  then  we  see  that  9  J7F=  T  U^-  A  F"  is  the  condition 
that  the  intersection  of  the  two  polar  planes  should  touch  ^; 
while  <i>UV=  TU+TV  is  the  condition  that  it  should  be  cut 
harmonically  by  the  surfaces  U^  F;  and  again  the  equation  of 
the  developable  is 

4  (e  Z7F- r' IT- A  F»)  (9' CTF- TF- A' tr«) = (<t>  iTF- TIT- r  F)». 

221.  The  equation  a;?j"+Jy"+c2"+X(a?*+3f*+a')  =  l  denotes 
(Art.  104)  a  system  of  concentric  quadrics  having  common 
planes  of  circular  section.  And  the  form  of  the  equation  shows 
that  the  system  in  question  has  common  the  imaginary  curve 
iiB  which  the  point  sphere  aj*  +  y*  +  «"  meets  any  quadric  of  the 
system.  Again,  since  the  tangential  equation  of  the  system 
of  confocal  quadrics 

a+X      i+X      c+X        ' 
IS  aa*4Ji8*  +  C7«  +  X(a*4/8''  +  7")  =  l^ 

it  follows  reciprocally  that  a  system  of  confocal  quadrics  is 
touched  by  a  common  imaginary  developable   (see  Art.  146) ; 
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namely,  that  enveloped  by  the  tangent  planes  drawn  to  any 
surface  of  the  system,  through  the  tangent  lines  to  the  ima- 
ginary circle  at  infinity.  The  equation  of  this  developable  is 
found  by  forming  the  discriminant  with  regard  to  X  of  the 
equation  of  the  system  of  quadiica*  If  we  write  6  — c=j?, 
c  —  a^q^  a  — J  =  r,.the  equation  is 

+  2p{pr"  Sq*)  xY  -  2?  [qr  -  3p")  a?y*  -  2j>{j)q  -  3r*)  a;V 

+  2r  (jr  -  3p")  a?z^  +  2 j  {qp  -  3r*)  y V  -  2r  [rp.  -  3^)  z*t/' 

+  2{p  —  q){q~r){r  —p) x*yV 4  (i?*—  Gp'jr) a?* 

4  (2*  -  6/^r)  y*  +  (r*  -  Gr'pj)  «*  +  2pg  ( pj  -  3r")  a?y 

+  2gr  (jr-  3p")yV  +  2rp  (rp- 3j?)  si^,a?  +  2p*qr  {r-^q)  a? 

+  22'»y  (j>  -  r)  y"  +  2r*jp5'  (j  -^) «"  +p^/fr*  =  0. 

It  may  be  deduced  from  this  equation,  or  as  in  Art.  202, 
that  the  focal  conies,  and  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity,  are 
double  lines  on  the  surface. 

222.  In  like  manner,  if  cr  =  0  be  the  tangential  equation  of  a 
quadric,  and  if  we  form  the  reciprocal  of  o-  +  X(a"  +  /3*  +  7*), 
we  get 

+  2y«  (a/-  gh)  +  2zx  [hg  -  hf)  4  2xy  {ch  -fg) 
4- 2a? {{b  +  c)l-hm-gn}-h 2y  {(c 4 a) m -fn -  hl\ 
'\-2z{[a  +  b)n-gl''fm}] 

4X'{i>(a:''4y"4«*)+^+5+C^-2Za;-2JIfy-2JVi}4X"=0. 

This  is  the  equation  of  a  series  of  confocal  surfaces,  and  its 
discrimininant  with  respect  to  X  will  represent  the  developable 
considered  in  the  last  article.  If  we  write  the  coefficients  of 
X  and  X"  respectively  T  and  T'y  then  T=  0  denotes  the  locus 
of  points  whence  three  rectangular  lines  can  be  drawn  to  touch 
the  given  quadric,  and  T'  =  0  the  locus  of  points  whence  three 
rectangular  tangent  planes  can  be  drawn  to  the  same  quadric. 
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If  the  paraboloid  — |-  ^  +  2a?  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 

we  obtain,  as  the  equation  of  a  system  of  confocal  surfaces, 
(&c'+ay"+2aJ«)  4  \  {a?»+y"+2  {a-^b)z-ab}  +\*  {2a-  (a+J)}  -\"=0, 
and  the  developable  which  they  all  touch  is,  if  we  write  a—b^Vj 

+  4«(a?"+y«)(aaj'  + Jy")  +  16r*a*  +  32r*«"  (a;"  +  y") 

+  24r(Jaj'+ay')«"+((ia:'+Jy*)*  +  8r(6a^+a3^)(a^-y*)+12rVy 

-f  16  (a  + J)  r^a  (aj»  +  y +  ««)  -  Ut^z  (aaj*  + Jy") 

+  12rai«(a;*-y')+47^«*(a»+4ai+6*)  +  4r'(JV+aV*) 
+  2a5r  (or'-  Jy^  +  47^aJ  (a  + J) «  +  a"6V  =  0. 

The  locus  of  intersection  of  three  rectangular  tangent  planes 
to  the  paraboloid  is  the  plane  2z^a  +  bj  and  of  three  rect- 
angular tangent  lines  is  the  paraboloid  of  revolution 

a?"  +  y  +  2(a  +  J)a?  =  aJ. 

223.  We  shall  now  show  that  several  properties  of  confocal 
surfaces  are  particular  cases  of  properties  of  systems  inscribed* 
in  a  common  developable.  It  will  be  rather  more  convenient 
io  state  first  the  reciprocal  properties  of  systems  having  a 
common  curve. 

Since  the  condition  that  a  quadric  should  touch  a  plane 
(Art.  79)  involves  the  coefficients  in  the  third  degree,  it  follows 
that  of  a  system  of  quadrics  passing  through  a  common  curve, 
three  can  be  drawn  to  touch  a  given  plane,  and  reciprocally, 
that  of  a  system  inscribed  in  the  same  developable,  three  can 
be  described  through  a  given  point.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the 
former  case  one  can  be  described  through  a  given  point,  and 
in  the  latter,  one  to  touch  a  given  plane.  In  either  case,  two 
can  be  described  to  touch  a  given  line ;  for  the  condition  that 
a  quadric  should  touch  a  right  line  (Art.  80)  involves  the  co- 
efficients of  the  quadric  in  the  second  degree. 

It  is  also  evident  geometrically,  that  only  three  quadrics 
of  a  system  having  a  common  curve  can  be  drawn  to  touch 
a  given  plane.  For  this  plane  meets  the  common  curve  in  four 
points,  through  which  the  section  by  that  plane  of  every  surface 
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of  the  system  must  pass.  Now,  siace  a  tangent  plane  meets 
a  quadric  in  two  right  lines,  real  or  imaginary,  (Art  108) 
these  right  lines  in  this  case  can  be  only  some  one  of  the  Aree 
pairs  of  right  lines  which  can  be  drawn  through  the  four  points. 
The  points  of  contact  which  are  the  points  where  the  lines  of 
each  pair  intersect,  are  [dmics^  Art.  146,  Ex.  1)  each  the  pole 
of  the  line  joining  the  other  two  with  regard  to  any  conic  passing 
through  the  four  points.  Hence  (Art.  71)  if  the  vertices  of  one 
of  the  four  cones  of  the  system  be  joined  to  the  three  points, 
the  joining  lines  are  conjugate  diameters  of  this  cone. 

224.  Now  let  there  be  a  system  of  quadrics  of  the  form 
/S+ X(a;"  +  y*  +  «*),  since  ic'+y'+z"  is  a  cone,  the  origin  is 
one  of  the  four  vertices  of  coues  of  the  system.  And  since 
aJ*-l-y*  +  «*  is  an  infinitely  small  sphere,  any  three  conjugate 
diameters  are  at  right  angles,  and  we  conclude  that  three 
surfaces  of  the  system  can  be  drawn  to  touch  any  plane,  and 
that  the  lines  joining  the  three  points  of  contact  to  the  origin 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  And  since  a  system  of  con- 
centric and  confocal  quadrics  is  reciprocal  to  a  system  of  the 
form  jS+\(a5'*-|-y"  +  «*J,  we  infer  that  three  confocal  quadrics 
can  be  drawn  through  any  point  and  that  they  cut  at  right 
angles. 

Again  (Art.  132)  the  polar  planes  of  any  point  with  regard 
to  a  system  of  the  form  fi'+  X  (aj^  +  y'  +  fi;*)  pass  through  a  right 
line,  the  plane  joining  which  to  the  origin  is  perpendicular  to 
the  line  joining  the  given  point  to  the  origin ;  as  is  evident 
fi'om  considering  the  particular  surface  of  the  system  a;*  +  y*  +  j8*. 
Beciprocally  then  the  locus  of  the  poles  of  a  given  plane  with 
regard  to  a  system  of  confocals  is  a  line  perpendicular  to  that 
plane. 

225.  We  have  seen  that  <7  +  X  (a*  +  yS*  +  7*)  is  the  tangential 
equation  of  a  system  of  confocals:  and  when  the  discriminant 
of  this  equation  vanishes  it  represents  one  of  the  focal  conies. 
Thus,  then,  we  can  find  the  tangential  equation  of  the  focal 
conies  of  a  given  surface  by  determining  \  from  the  equation 

i>\"+(Jc  +  ca  +  ai --/»-/- A")  AV+(a  +  J  +  c)A"\  +  A'  =  0. 
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Thus,  let  the  surface  be 

we  have  A  =  —  972,  and  the  cubic  is 

162\'  +  99VA  +  18A"\  +  A'  =  0, 

whose  factors  are  3X  f  A,  6\  +  A,  9X+  A,  whence  Xe  108,  162, 
or  324. 

The  tangential  equation  of  the  given  surface  divided  by  6  is 

a*-8^-ll7»-f  278*+26i87+46'/a+34a)8-54tf5-54)88-  547S==0. 

Thus  then  the  tangential  equations  of  the  three  focal  conies  are 
obtained  by  altering  the  fiAt  three  terms  of  the  equation  last 
written  into 

19a''+10)8'-h7y,  28a' +  19i8*  +  I67",   55a"  +  46)8' +  437*, 

respectively.  Their  ordinary  equations  are  found,  as  in  Art. 
212,  to  be  the  intersections  of 

2a:-2y4i?4tt7,   llaj'  +  44y"+ lU"-S2y»  +  2«a;-40xy; 

<a:  +  2y  +  2^5  +  5m7,   67ic"  +  e8y'  +  SSz*  -  24y«  -  S2zx  -  32a?y ; 

2a:  +  y - 2«  +  tt?.   So?" - 3y*  +  9«'  -k-^^z--  IQzx  +  2a?y. 

226.  In  order  to  find  in  quadriplanar  coordinates  the  tan- 
gential equation  of  a  surface  confocal  to  a  given  one,  it  is 
necessary  to  find  the  equivalent  in  quadriplanar  coordinates  to 
the  equation  a"+^+7*=0.*  It  is  evident  that  if  x^y^  «,  w  re- 
present any  four  planes,  and  if  their  equations  referred  to  any 
three  rectangular  axes  be  X  co&A+Y co&B+Z cof^C=p^  &c., 
then  the  coefficieut  o{  Xin  ax-\-  ffy  +  yz-i-  Sw  is 

a  C08-4  +  )8  cod-4'  +  7  cos ^4"  +  B  cos -4'", 

and  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  tthe  coefficients  of  Jf,  F,  Zis 

a*  +  iS*  +  7*  +  S'  -  2/3y  cos (i/z)  -  27a  cos {zx)  -  2al3  cos(ay) 

—  2a8  cos(a:w)  —  2^88  cos(ytr)  —  2yS  cob  {zw)j 

where^(yjs)  denotes  the  angle  between  the  planes  y,  z^  &q.  •This 
quantity  then  equated  to  nothing  is  the  tangential  equation 
of  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity.     The  processes  of  the  last 

*  ThiB  condition  evidently  expieeaes  that  the  length  is  infinite  of  the  perpendicular 
let  fall  from  any  point  on  any  of  the  planes  which  Batisfy  the  equation. 

AA 
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articles  then  can  be  repeated  by  substituting  the  quantity  just 
written  for  a"  4-/8* +  7*.  We  thus  find,  without  difficulty,  the 
condition  that  the  general  equation  in  quadriplanar  coordinates 
should  represent  a  paraboloid,  or  either  class  of  rectangular 
hyperboloid ;  the  equations  of  the  loci  of  points  whence  systems 
of  three  tangent  planes  or  tangent  lines  are  at  right  angles; 
the  equations  of  the  focal  conies,  &c. 

227.  We  have  seen  (Art.  211)  that  the  condition  in  rect- 
angular coordinates  aa'  +  ^^  +  77'  =  0,  that  the  planes  oa?  +  &c., 
a'a;  +  &c.  should  be  at  right  angles,  expresses  that  the  planes 
should  be  conjugate  with  respect  to  the  imaginary  circle  at 
infinity.  It  follows  that  the  condition  of  perpendicularity  in 
quadriplanar  coordinates  is 

a  {a  —  i8  cos(ary)  —  7  cos  {xz)  —  8  cos  [xw]] 

4  /S*  {—  a  cos(a:y)  4  i8  — 7  co^{yz)  —  h  cos(yw)}  +  &c.  =  0. 

Any  theorems  concerning  perpendiculars  may  be  generalized 
projectively  by  substituting  any  fixed  conic  for  the  imaginary 
circle  at  infinity ;  and  thus,  instead  of  a  perpendicular  line  and 
plane,  we  get  a  line  and  plane  which  meet  the  plane  of  the 
fixed  conic  in  a  point  and  line  which  are  pole  and  polar  with 
respect  to  that  conic  (see  Conies^  Art.  356).  The  theorems  may 
be  extended  further  (see  Cbw/c5,  Art.  385)  by  substituting  for  the 
fixed  conic  a  fixed  quadric,  when  instead  of  a  line  perpendicular 
to  a  plane,  we  should  have  a  line  passing  through  the  pole  of 
the  plane  with  regard  to  the  fixed  quadric.  These  latter  ex- 
tensions, however,  are  theorems  suggested,  not  proved. 

Ex.  Any  tangent  plane  to  a  sphere  Any  plane  section  of  a  quadric  is  met 
is  perpendicular  to  the  corresponding  in  a  conjugate  line  and  point,  by  any 
radius.  tangent  plane  and  the  line   joining   its 

point  of  contact  to  the  pole  of  the  plane 

of  section. 

228.  The  tangential  equation  of  a  sphere,  in  rectangular 
coordinates,  is  written  down  at  once  by  expressing  that  the 
distance  of  the  centre  from  any  tangent  plane  is  constant.  The 
equation  is  therefore 

{oLx'  +  ySy  4  7«'  4  hy  =  '/•"  (a''  4  /3»  4  7*). 
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If  then  x\  y\  z\  w'  be  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  a 
sphere,  the  tangential  equation  of  the  sphere  in  quadriplauar 
coordinates  must  be 

{ax'  +  iSy  +  7«'  +  iw'Y  +  r*{a*  +  ^  +  7*  +  S'  -  2ai9  cosfa^)  -  &c.}. 

If  the  sphere  touch  the  four  planes  x^  y^  z^  Wy  the  coefficients 
of  a*,  I3*j  7*,  S*  must  vanish,  and  the  tangential  equation  of 
such  a  sphere  must  therefore  be 

(a±)8±7±S)*  =  a"  +  i8'4-7"  +  S"-2a/9co8(aiy)-&c, 

There  are  therefore  eight  spheres  which  touch  the  faces  of  a 
tetrahedron.  Taking  all  positive  signs,  we  get  the  tangential 
equation  of  the  inscribed  sphere 

afi  cos' J  (xy)  +  ^7  cos*  J  (yz)  4-  7a  cos"  J  {zx) 

4  aS  cos*^  [xw)  +  /8S  cos'i  {yw)  +  78  cos"^  (zw)  =  0. 

The  corresponding  quadriplauar  equation  is  obtained  from  this 
as  in  Art.  208. 

229.  The  equation  of  the  sphere  circumscribing  a  tetra- 
hedron maj  be  most  simply  obtained  as  follows:  Let  the 
four  perpendiculars  on  each  face  from  the  opposite  vertex  be 
Pj P\ p"j p".  Now  the  equation  in  piano  of  the  circle  circum-> 
scribing  any  triangle  abc  may  be  written  in  the  form 

{bcYyz      {caYzx     \c^^xy  _ 

pp  pp  pp 

where  x^p^  &c.  denote  perpendiculars  on  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
the  lengths  of  which  are  (ic),  &c.  But  it  is  evident  that  for 
any  point  in  the  face  w^  the  ratio  x  \  p  \^  the  same  whether 
X  and  p  denote  perpendiculars  on  the  plane  x  or  on  the  line 
xw.     We  are  thus  led  to  the  equation  required,  viz. 

[hcYyz      {caYzx      [abYxy      [adYxw      [bdYyw      (<^/«w?_ 

'      »''        '  ~7»  "'*  »  "•  7n  1  I     III  I  'f^ftl       '^  "* 

PP  pp  pp  2)p  pp  pp 

For  this  is  a  quadric  whose  intersection  with  each  of  the  four 
faces  is  the  circle  circumscribing  the  triangle  of  which  that 
face  consists.     If  this  equation  be  reduced  to  rectangular  co- 
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ordinatee  i^will  be  found  that  the  coefficientB  of  a;*,  y*j  ^  arc 
eaeh  =  —  i^.  Hence  if  we  substitute  the  coordinates  of  any 
point,  we  get  —  the  square  of  the  tangent  from  that  point  to 
the  sphere.. 

Cor.   The  square  of  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
inscribed  aadv  circumscribing  spheres  is 

(p^       i?J?       i>P       pp        PP       VP  ) 

230.  The  equation  of  any  other  sphere  can  only  differ  from 
the  preceding  by  terms  of  the  first  degree,  which  must'  be  of 

the  form  (oub  +  )8y  +  7«  +  Su?)  (-+—,  +  -77  +  -777 1 ,  the  second 

^  \p     p      p      p  J^ 

factor  denoting  the  plane  at  infinity.  If  then  we  add  to  the 
equation  f  of  the  last  article  the  product  of  these  two  factors, 
identify  with  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree  and 
eliminate  the  indeterminate  constants,  we  obtain  the  conditions 
that  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree  in  quadriplanar 
coordinates  bo?  -i-  by*  -h  &c.  may  represent  a  sphere,  viz. 

bg^'H-cp^^-2fffy      cp-^«+ap'-2gp>      ap' 4  bp"*  -  2hjpp' 

[bcY  "  [caf  ^  (oA)* 

ap'4-dp"^'-.2lgp"^  -  bp^-fdy"^-2mjp>"^  _  (y^^-hdp"^-2npy 
\ady    ~      "  .  {bdy  ■"  (erf)" 

231.  It  was  shewn  (Art.  214)  that  by-  formmg  the  con-- 
dltion  that  ax  +  fiy  +  yz  +  Bw  should  touch  U'+XV^  we  get 
an  equation  in  \  whose  coefiicients  are  the  invariants  in 
piano  A,  A'j  0,  0'  of  the  sections' of  U  and  V  by  the  given^ 
plane.  It  was  alilo  shewn  {Conies^  Art.  382)  that  if  we  form) 
the  invariants  of  any  conic  and  the  pair  of  circular  points  at 
infinity,  0  =  0  is  the  condition  that  the  curve  should  be  a 
parabola,  0'  ==  0^  the  conditiout  that  it  should  be  an  equilateral 
hyperbola,  and  0'*  =  40  the  condition  that  the  curve  should 
pass  through  either  circular  point  at  infinity.  Applying  then 
these  principles  to  any  quadric  in-  rectangular  coordinates  and 
the  tangential  equation  of  the  imaginary  circle  a'  +  /8'  +  7', 
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we  get  for  the  condition,  G-s^O,  that  any  section  should  be 
a  parabola, 

(*c-/»)a«+(ca-.9')/S»  +  (aft-A*)/ 

for  the  condition.  0'  =  0.  that  it  should  represent  aa  equilateral 
hyperbola 

(i  +  c)a*+(c  +  a))ff'+(a.+  J)7*-2/)87-2^a-2Aai9  =  0, 

while  0'*  =  40(a*  +  )8*  +  7*)  ^»  ^^^  condition  that  the  plane 
should  pass  through,  any  of  the  four  points  at  infinity  common 
to  the  quadric  and  any  sphere. 

232.  We  know  from  the  theory  of  conies  that  if  cr  =  0  be 
the  tangential  equation  of  a  conic,  and  a^O  the  tangential 
equation  of  the  two  circular  points  at  infinity  in  its  plane, 
<r  -h  W  =  0  is  the  tangential  equation  of  any  confocal  conio* 
Now  the  tangential  equation  of  the  pair  of  points  where  tlie 
imaginary  circle  a"+/9*4-7*  is  met  by  the  plane  aa?H-i8y  47«4-S'w 
is  evidenriy  (a"  +  iS'*  +  7^^)  (a'' + /8»  +  7*)  -  (oa' +  )8/3' +  77')' =  a. 
Thus  then  the  tangential  equation  of  all  conies  confocal  to.  the 
section  by  ax  +  )9 y  +  7'z  +  S'w  of  ai^ -H  by*  +  c«* 4  rfw*, . is 

a«  {(crf/8^  4- ca7'«  4  Jc5'«)  +  X  (/8^  4  7")} 
4  ^  [{cda'*  4  day''  4  ooS'*)  4  X  (a''  4  7'*)} 

4  7'  {{idaT'  +  daP^-V  abS^)  +  X  (a'«  4  P')] 

4  S"  ( Jca"  +  caff^  4  a 67'*)  -  2  (orf  4  X)  ffiH 

^  2  (W4  X)  yaVa  -  2  {cd-\-  X)  dffafi 

-2fca'S'aS  -  2ca/3'S'/JS  -  2aJ7'S'7S  =  0. 

If  we  form  the  reciprocal  of  this  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules,  we  get  the  square  of  ax 4 P'y  4 yz 4  S'm?  multiplied  by 
2*  4  X20' 4  X*  (a' 4 /8*  4  7")  0  where  S  is  the  condition  that 
OLX-\'ffy-\-yz-\^Sto  should  touch  the  given  quadric,  and  0',  0 
have  the  same  signification  as  in  the- last  article.  By  equating 
the  second  factor  to  nothing  we  obtain  the  values  of  X  which 
give  the  tangential  equations  of  the  foci  of  the  plane  section 
in  question.. 
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Ex.  1.  To  find  the  fod  of  the  section  of  4j:»  +  y*  -  4««  +  1  by  x  +  y  +  «.  The 
equation  for  \  is  found  to  be  3\^  +  2X.  =  16,  whence  X.  =  2  or  =  —  f .  The  equation 
of  the  lu8t  article,  for  the  vahies  a'  =  fi'  =  y'  =  1^  and  the  given  values  of  a,  6,  c,  c^  is 

o«(-8  +  2X)  +  2\/i»+(5  +  2X)y«-166«-2(4  +  \)^y-2(H-X)ya  +  2(4-X)a/3  =  0. 

SulMtituting  \  =  2  it  becomes  (a  +  2)3  —  Sy)^  —  166',  whence  the  coordinates  of  the 
foci  are  ±  ii  ±  id  +  ij.    The  other  value  of  \  gives  the  imaginary  foci. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  locus  of  the  foci  of  all  central  sections  of  the  quadzic 
ax*  +  by*  +  cz*  +  1.    Making  6'  =  0,  the  equation  for  X  is  found  to  he 

a'5  ^'2  y^ 

a+\     b+X     c+\ 
By  the  help  of  this  relation  the  tangential  equation  of  the  foci  is  reduced  to  the  form 

/  oo'  pfT         yy'y  __  bca*  +  ca^*  4-  aby'*    M-n 

U  +  X  "*"  i  +  X  "*■  c  +  \J       (a  +  X)  (6  +  X)  (c  +  X)  * 

Thus  tlien  the  coordinates  of  the  foci  are 

—         _     /y  _     y'  _    bca'^  +  ca^  +  aby'* 

'""J  +  X'  ^"■^4-X'  *~C4-X'  (a  +  X)  (6  +  X)  (c  +  X)  • 

Bolving  for  a\  ^,  y*  from  the  first  three  equations  and  subetituting  in  the  equation 

for  X,  we  got 

(a««  +  6y*  +  ««)  +  X  (x«  +  y«  +  £«)  =  0  ; 

•olring  for  X  and  substituting  in  the  value  for  «>>,  we  get  the  equation  of  the  locus,  viz. 

=  w«  { (rt  -  6)  y«  +  (fl  _  o)  z*}  [{b  -  c)  a«  +  (6  -  a)  ««}  {(c  -  a)  aj«  +  (c  -  6)  y«}, 

A  surface  of  the  eighth  degree  having  the  centre  of  the  given  quadric  as  a  multiple 
point. 

The  loft-hand  side  of  the  equation  may  be  written  in  the  simpler  form 

(x«  +  y«  +  z*)  (nx»  +  Ay»  +  c«»)  (a  (6  -  c)«  yV  +  6  (c  -  a)«  ««a:»  +  c{a-  d)«  xV}. 

For  a  discussion  of  this  surface  see  a  paper  by  M.  Painvin,  NouveUes  Annates, 
Second  Series  ill.  481. 

Ex.  8.  To  find  the  locus  of  fod  of  sections  parallel  to  an  axis  (say  a'  =  0).  The 
equation  which  must  break  up  into  factors  is  in  this  case 

««  {(c  +  X)  /S*"  +  (6  +  X)  y'«  +  bcS^*]  +  /3«  {(a  +  X)  y**  +  ac$^}  +  y«  {(a  +  X)  /3^  +  oW} 

+  S^a  (r/r»  +  by**)  -  2  (a  +  X)  /S'y'/Sy  -  2ca/3'6'/3d  -  2aby'd'y6  =  0. 
The  condition  that  the  resolution  into  factors  shall  be  possible  is 

(a  +  X)  {by'*  +  c^)  +  abed'*  =  0. 
Subject  to  which  condition  the  equation  becomes 

whence  ^  =  6y,  y'  =  «,  ai'  =  (a  +  X)  ir,  substituting  which  values  in  the  equation 
of  condition  we  have  (a  +  \)w»  +  acz*  +  aby*  =  0  j  whence  agam  substituting  m 

6c  (a  +  X)  ar»  =  (c  +  X)  /y«  +  (6.+  X)  y'«  +  Aci**, 
we  get  for  the  requii-ed  locus 

{by*  +  cz*)  (6«  {a-.c)y*  +  d'{a^  b)  z*  -  abcx*}  =  tr»  {6«  (o  -  c)  y«  +  c«  (a  -  *)  z*). 

It  is  obvious  that  the  methods  of  this  and  the  preceding  article  can  be  appUed  to 
equations  m  quadriplanar  coordinates. 
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233.  Given  four  qitadncs  the  locus  of  a  point  whose  polar 
planes  vrith  respect  to  all  four  meet  in  a  point  is  a  surfajce  of 
ike  fourth  degree^  which  toe  call  the  Jacohian  of  the  system  of 
quadrics  (see  Conicsj  Art.  388).  Its  equation  in  fact  is  evidently 
got  by  equating  to  nothing  the  determinant  formed  with  the 
four  sets  of  differential  coeflScients  [7„  Z^,  f/^,  t^;  Fj,  F,,  &c. 
It  is  evident  that  when  the  polars  of  any  point  with  regard 
to  Uy  F,  TF,  T  meet  in  a  point,  the  polar  with  respect  to 
\U-\-fAV'tvU+'n'Twill  pass  through  the  same  point.  The 
Jacohian  is  also  the  locus  of  the  vertices  of  all  cones  which 
can  be  represented  by  \J7+/aF+  vIF+irr.  Thus  then  given 
six  points  the  locus  of  the  vertices  of  all  cones  of  the  second 
degree  which  can  pass  through  them  is  a  surface  of  the  fourth 
degree.  For  if  T^  Z7,  F,  W  be  any  quadrics  through  the  six 
points,  every  quadric  through  them  can  be  represented  by 
W+juLV+vU+vTy  since  this  last  form  contains  the  three 
independent  constants  which  are  necessary  to  complete  the 
determination  of  the  surface.  It  is  geometrically  obvious  that 
this  quartic  surface  passes  through  each  of  the  fifteen  lines  join- 
ing any  two  of  the  given  points;  and  also  through  each  of  the 
ten  lines  which  are  the  intersections  of  two  planes  passing 
through  the  given  points. 

If  in  any  case  X  Z7+  /*  F+  v  TF4-  tt  T  can  represent  two  planes, 
the  intersection  of  those  planes  lies  on  the  Jacohian. 

If  the  four  surfaces  have  a  common  self-conjugate  tetra- 
hedron the  Jacobian  reduces  to  four  planes.  For  let  the 
surfaces  be  aa;*  + Jy*  +  ca*4-rft^*,  aV+ jy +  &c.,  &c.,  then  we 
have  Z7j  =  ax^  V^  =  a'x^  &c.,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
Jacobian  is  xyzw  multiplied  by  the  determinant  [ab'c'd"). 

If  one  of  the  quantities  Z7  be  a  perfect  square  i*,  i  is  a 
factor  in  Z7,,  f/^,  i&c.,  and  the  Jacobian  consists  of  a  plane  and 
a  surface  of  the  third  order.  If  the  surfaces  have  common 
four  points  in  a  plane,  it  is  evident  geometrically  that  this 
plane  is  part  of  the  Jacobian ;  and  if  they  have  a  plane  section 
common  to  all,  this  plane  counts  doubly  in  the  Jacobian,  which 
is  only  a  surface  of  the  second  degree  besides.  Thus  the 
Jacobian  of  four  spheres  is  a  sphere  cutting  the  others  at 
right  angles. 
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Cor.  If  a  surface  of  the  Bjstem  XU-^-pV-i-vW touch.  T^ 
the  point  of  contact  is  evidentlj  a  point  on  the  locus  considered 
in  this  article,  and  therefore  lies  somewhere  on  the  curve  of 
intersection  of  T  with  the  Jacobian.  Again,  if  a  surface  of 
the  system  \U'\-  fiV touch  the  curve  of  intersection  of  iT,  PF; 
that  is  to  say,  if  at  one  of  the  points  where  XU-^-fiV  meets 
T,  Wj  the  tangent  plane  to  the  first  pass  through  the  inter- 
section of  the  tangent  planes  to  the  two  others,  the  point  of 
contact  is  evidently  a  point  on  the  Jacobian  of  the  system. 
It  follows  that  sixteen  surfaces  of  the  system  \U+  /iV can  be 
drawn  to  touch  T,  W]  for  since  three  surfaces  of  degrees 
m,  79,  p  meet  in  mnp  points,  the  Jacobian,  which  is  of  the  fourth 
degree,  meets  the  intersection  of  the  two  quadrics  T,  W  in 
sixteen  points. 

234.  To  reduce  a  pair  of  quadrics  Z7,  V  to  the  canonical 
form  ic"  +  y*  4  «'  +  t^*,  aa?  4-  Jy"  4-  c»5*  +  dw*.  In  the  first  place 
the  c<»nstants  a,  i,  c,  d  are  given  by  the  biquadratic 

AX*  -  0\'  +  4>\'  -  0'\  4-  A'  =  0. 

Then  solving  the  equations 

flj*4y*  +  «"4-w*=?7,  a(&c4cJ4-d6)a;"4&c.  =  T, 

rt(i4c  +  rf)a;'4&c.=  !r,  ax*^-&c.  =  F; 

wcfind  x^yj/*^  «*,  M?*,  in  terms  of  the  known  functions  Z7,  T^ 
1\  T.  Strictly  speaking  we  ought  to  commence  by  dividing 
U  and  V  by  the  fourth  root  of  A,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to 
a  form  in  which  the  discriminant  of  TJ  shall  be  1.  But  it  will 
come  to  the  same  thing  if  leaving  V  and  V  unchanged  we 
divide  by  A,  T  and  T  as  calculated  from  the  coefficients  ^of 
the  given  equation. 

Ex.  1.  To  leduoe  to  the- canonical  form 

6aj«  -  11^  -  11««  -  6ter«  +  24y«  +  2&a;  -  20a:y  +  8yw  +  Azvo  =  0, 
25aj«  -  icy  -  16««  -  5w»  +  88y«  +  46«t  -  80xy  -  lOactr  +  lOyw  +  ISaw  =  0. 
The  reciprocalB  of  these  equations  ate 

650a»+  I036/P+ 860y»~  324a« + 2"120/37  +  500ya  --  620a/3  -  I80o«H-  2088/3«  +1980ya = 0, 
8950a«+800/3«+27507«-9720««+n200/9y  +  4»OOya-4160a/3+ 26920/8?+ 16200ya=:^. 
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And  the  biquadraitic  u 

8100  {\*  -  10\»  +  86X»  -  SOX  +  24}  =  0 ; 
whence  a,b,c,dtael,  2,  3,  4.    We  then  calcalate  Tend  T'  by  the  formnU 

+  %e  {A'  {af-  gh)  +  IT  (d/^  mn)  +  M'  {^f-  hn)  +  N'  {nf-  cm) 

■^(^{/g-ch)-^H'(Jh--bg)  +  F'{/^--bc)+L'(ilf-'mg--nh)}  +  Ao^ 
and  dividing  Tand  T'  ao  calculated  by  A  (=  8100),  we  write 

=  6a»  -  11^  -  1U«  -  6w«  +  24^2  +  22«aj  -  20xy  +  8yfo  +  4no, 
Xt  +  2T«  -f  8Z«  +  4Jr« 
=  25a:*  -  lOjy"  -  16««  -  6»«  +  3%e  +  4&ex  -  80ay  -  lOaw  +  lOyw  +  18«w, 

9-r«  +  i6r» + 2iz«  +  24jr« 

=  1«  1  j^  -  lOCy  -  186«>  -  55to*  +  dOdys  +  842s»  -  260a^  -  7(ka0  +  70yw  +  12en(;, 
26X«  +  88r«  +  42Z»  +  44Tr« 

=r  280a:*  -  8O0!y>  -  8602*  -  170w*  +  772ys  +  778«a;  -  628a!y  -  lOSano  +  180yw  +  252et9* 

Then  from  24£r-  F+  J"  -  7;  we  got 

6Z«  =  -  6  {2a:  +  8y  -  2»  -  2w}*. 
And,  in  like  manner, 

r«  =  ~(x  +  2y-3«  +  2w)*,  Z*  =  (8a?-y  +  «-w)*,   IT*  =  (a;  +  y  +  «  +  w)*. 

Ex.  2.  It  haying  becm  shewn  that  a^,  y*,  2;*,  «^  can  be  ezpreeaed  in  tenns  of 
Uf  Vf  Tj  T\  it  followB  that  the  square  of  the  Jabobian  of  these  four  ttufaoes  can  also 
be  expressed  as  a  function  of  them.    We  find  thus 

J* = AT*  -  Gr»r'  +  ♦r'r'*  -  &tt'*  -  at* 

+  V  {(9*  -  2A*)  r»  +  (e»  -  se'A)  r«r  +  (ee*  -  4aa')  277*  -  A'cr**} 

+  u {(6'*  -  2A'*)  T'*  +  (e'#  -  seA*)  7"«r+  (ee'  -  4aa')  rr*  -  aot*} 

+  AV*  {(**  -  288'  +  2AA')  r*  -  («'♦  -  SdAO  7T'  +  ♦AT'*) 
+  ATT*  {(♦•  -  288*  +  2AA0  r**  -  (8«  -  8A8')  7T'  +  A*r«} 
+  r  {(e**  -  2A'»)  r»A«  -  (8'#*  -  288'*  +  68'A'A  -  8*A')  V^UA 

+  (8*»  -  2««A  -  88'A  +  4A'A^  A'VU*  -  AA'»8i7»} 
+  T  {(8*  -  2A»)  C^'A**  -  (8*«  -  28'8«  +  68AA'  -  €f' *A)  £^  TA' 

+  (8^  -  2*«A'  -  88'A'  -f  4AA'*)  At^F*  -  A«A'8'F«} 
+  A'AT*  +  A*A'»f7*  -  I7T»A«  {8'»-  88'*A'  +  88A'*}  -  UWAT^  f8»-  88»A  +  88'A*} 

+  AA'17*F«  {♦»  -  8*AA'  +  88»A'  +  88'«A  -  888'«}. 

235.  Given  thi'ee  quadrics  the  locus  of  a  point  whose  polar 
planes  with  respect  to  all  three  meet  in  a  line  is  a  curve  of 
the  sixth  order,  which  may  be  called  the  Jacobian  curve  of 
the  system.     For  such  a  point  must  evidently  satisfy  all  the 

BB 
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equations  got  by  equating  to  nothing  the  determinants  of  the 
system 


o;,  d;,  o;,  cr 

V     V     V     V 

•^l?       '^17       '^8?       '^  4. 


J 


W,,  W„  W„  W, 

and  it  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  such  a  system  represents 
a  curve  of  the  sixth  order. 

236.  If  we  form  the  discriminant  of  \XT+fiV'\'vWj  the 
coefficients  of  the  several  powers  of  X,  /a,  v  will  evidently  be 
invariants  of  the  system  Uj  F,  W.  There  are  two  invariants 
however  of  this  system,  (which  we  shall  call  /,  J)  which  deserve 
special  attention  as  being  also  invariants  of  any  three  quadrics 
of  the  system  \?7+/aF+ vPT;  or,  what  Is  the  same  thing,  as 
being  also  combinanta.  The  invariant  which  we  call  I  vanishes 
whenever  any  four  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  Z7,  F,  W  lie 
in  a  plane,  (a  condition  which  implies  that  the  other  four  points 
of  intersection  lie  in  a  plane}  or,  in  other  words,  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  find  values  of  X,  /*,  f,  which  will  make  \U+fiV+vW 
represent  two  planes.     If,  as  at  Art.  141,  we  write 

U=  aa?  +  by*  '\-  cz*  +  du*  +  cr*, 

F=  a'a?  +  jy  +  cV  4  cf u"  +  ev\ 

JF=  aV  +  jy  +  cV  +  (f  V  +  cV, 

(where  a;+y+ij-f  w  +  r  =  0),  we  shall  show  that  in  this  case 
/  is  the  product  of  the  ten  determinants  {ph'c")^  &c.  For 
(aJ'c")aj»+(e»V>"+(€JVV  is  evidently  a  surface  of  the 
system  \  ?7+  ^  F+  v  W  which  will  reduce  to  two  planes,  if  one 
of  the  determinants  (a5V)  Vanishes.  Thus  we  see  that  /  is 
of  the  tenth  order  in  the  coefficients  of  each  of  the  surfaces. 
That  /  is  of  the  tenth  degree  may  be  otherwise  seen  as  follows : 
Let  Uy  n\  F,  TF  be  four  quadrics  passing  each  through  the 
same  six  points;  then  since Jhrough  these  points  twenty. planes 
[ten  pairs  of  planes]  can  be  drawn,  it  follows  that  the  problem 
to  determine  \,  /*,  v  so  that  ?7-|- X  £7"'  + /aF+fTF  may  repre- 
sent two  planes,  admits  of  ten  solutions.  But  X  might  also  be 
determined  by  forming  the  invariant  /  of  the  system  Z7,  F,  W^ 
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and  tben  subatitnting  for  each  coefficient  a  of  £7^,  a  +  \a\  And 
since  there  are  ten  values  of  \  the  result  of  substitution  must 
contain  \  in  the  tenth  degree ;  and  therefore  /  must  contain 
the  coefficients  of  U  in  the  same  degree. 

237.  The  invariant  which  we  call  J  vanishes  whenever  any 
two  of  the  eight  points  of  intersection  of  the  surfaces  Uj  F,  W 
coindde.*  Thus,  if  at  any  point  common  to  the  three  surfaces, 
their  three  tangent  planes  pass  through  a  common  line,  the 
consecutive  point  on  this  line  will  also  be  common  to  all  the 
surfaces.  Such  a  point  will  also  be  the  vertex  of  a  cone  of 
the  system  \U+fiV+yW.  For  take  the  point  as  origin,  and 
if  the  tangent  planes  he  x^  yy  ax-^-by^  the  equations  of  the 
surfSstces  are  oj  +  m,,  y  +  t?,,  ax-^-by^-w^j  where  t*^  t?,,  w^  de- 
note terms  of  the  second  degree.  And  it  is  evident  that 
aU+bV—  TFis  a  cone  having  the  origin  for  its  vertex. 

J  will  be  of  the  sixteenth  degree  in  the  coefficients  of  each 
of  the  surfaces.  For  if  in  cT*  we  substitute  for  each  coeffident 
a  of  Uj  a  +  Xa'  where  a'  is  the  corresponding  coefficient  of 
another  surface  U\  it  is  evident  that  the  degree  of  the  result 
in  X  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  surfaces  of  the  system 
Z7+  \U'  which  can  be  drawn  to  touch  the  curve  of  intersection 
of  Vj  W]  that  is  to  say,  sixteen  (Cor.,  Art.  233). 

238.  If  aaf^-h^^-cz^^-du^^-ev*  represent  a  cone,  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  veytex  satisfy  the  four  equations  got  by  diffe- 
rentiating with  respect  to  a;,  y^  z^u]  that  is  to  say,  (remem- 
bering that  a5+y  +  «  +  w4vis  supposed  to  =  0)  oo;  =  ev,  by  =  ev, 
&c.      The  coordinates  of  the  vertex  may  then  be  written 

- ,  Ty  -  9  -J  J  -  >  substituting  which  values  in    the   condition 

eonnecting  a?,  y,  z^  u,  v,  we  obtain  the  discriminant  of  the 

surface,  viz. 

11111^ 

a      0      c      a      e 


♦  This  inyariant  is  called  by  Professor  Cayley  the  tact-inyariant  of  a  systexn  of 
three  quadrics,  aa  that  considered  Art.  234  is  the  tact-inyariant  of  a  system  of  two. 
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Thus,  then,  if  we  write  the  equatioDB  of  J7,  Vj  W  in  the  form- 
here  used,  the  discriminant  of  X  27+  /l(  F+  v  W  is 

and  when  XZZ+zaF'+v  IF  represents  a  cone,  if  we  sabstitute  the 
coordinates  of  the  vertex  in  the  equations  of  one  of  thq  surfaces,, 
we  get 


(Xa  +  /ia'  +  iai'7  "^  (XJ  +  /*&'  +  v4'T  +  *^-  =  ^'  ^"^ 

But  these  equations  are  the  differentials  of  the  discriminant 
with  respect  to  X,  /a,  v.  Hence  we  derive  the  theorem  that 
if  we  form  tb«  discriminant  of  XZZ+ftF+vlF,  and  then  the 
discriminant  of  this  again  with  respect  to  X,  /l(,  v;  c7  will  be; 
a  factor  in  the  result.  It  may  be  shewn  easily  that  /  must  also 
be  a  factor  in  this  result,  and  the  result  is  in  fact  7  V.*' 


*  An  analogouB  theerem,  doe  to  Professor  Cayley,  is  that  if  £7*  and  V  be  homo- 
geneouB  functioii»  of  two  Tuiablee  ol  the  n^  degree;  and  if  we  form  the  discri? 
miniint  of  {7  +  XTf  imd  then  the  discriminant  of  this  with  respect  to  X,  the  result 
will  be  A&C*  where  A  is  the  result  of  elimination  between  V  and  F;  B  (of  the 
degree  2  (»  —  2)  (n  —  8)  in  both  sets  of  coefficients)  ranishes  whenerer  \  can  be  so 
determined  that  U-^-W  shall  have  two  pairs  of  equal  factors ;  and  C  (of  the  degree 
$  (»  —  2)  Tanishes  whenever  \  can  be  determined  ap  that  27+  W  shall  have  three 
equal  factors.  In  like  manner,  if  U  and  V  be  homogeneous  functions  of  three  varia- 
bles, the  discriminant  with  regard  to  \  of  the  discriminant  of  27  +  X  F  is  still  AB'C*; 
where  A  (of  th^  degree  8n  (n  -  1)  in  eafh.  set  of  coefficients)  is  the  condition  that  {f 
and  V  should  touch,  B  vanishes  whenever  it^  is  possible  to  determine  X  so  that 
Z7+  XK  may  have  two  double  points ;  and  C,  so  that  it  may  have  a  cusp.  Zjistly, 
when  U,  V,  W  aie  three  conies,  the  discriminant  with  respect  to  X,  ft,  v  of  the  dis* 
criminant  of  \U  +  fiV+  vW  is  AB^,  where  ^  =  0  is  the  condition  that  the  curves 
should  intersect  and  3  =  0  is  the  condition  that  W  +  /xF+  vW  should  ever  be  a. 
l^erfect  square. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


CONES  AND  SPHEBO-CONICS. 


239.  If  a  cone  of  any  degree  be  cut  by  any  sphere,  whose 
eentre  is  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  the  curve  of  section  will 
evidently  be  such  that  the  angle  between  two  edges  of  the  cone 
is  measured  by  the  arc  joining  the  two  corresponding  points 
on  the  sphere.  When  the  cone  is  of  the  second  degree,  the 
curve  of  section  is  called  a  sphero-conic.  By  stating  many  of 
the  properties  of  cones  of  the  second  degree  as  properties  of 
sphero-conics,  the  analogy  between  them  and  corresponding 
properties  of  conies  becomes  more  striking.* 

Strictly  speaking,  the  intersection  of  a  sphere  with  a  cone 
of  the  n^  degree  is  a  curve  of  the  2a"*  degree :  but  when  the 
cone  is  concentric  with  the  sphere,  the  curve  of  intersection, 
may  be  divided,  in  an  infinity  of  ways,  into  two  symmetrical 
and  equal  portions,  either  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  analo- 
gous to  a  plane  curve  of  the  n^  degree.  For  if  we  consider 
the  points  of  the  curve  of  intersection  which  lie  in  any  hemi- 
sphere, the  points  diametrically  opposite  evidently  trace  out 
a  perfectly  symmetrical  curve  In  the  opposite  hemisphere.t 


*  See  H.  CbaeWs  Memoir  on  Sphero-oonice  (pnbliahed  in  the  Sixth  Yolnme  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Brussels,  and  translated  by  Professor  Graves, 
now  Bishop  of  limerick,  Dublin,  1837),  from  which  the  enunciations  of  many  of 
the  theorems  in  this  chapter  are  taken.  See  also  M.  Chasles's  later  papers  CompUs 
Rendusy  Ifaich  and  June,  1860. 

t  It  has  been  remarked  {Higher  Plane  Curves,  Art.  198)  that  a  cone  of  any  order 
may  comprise  two  forms  of  sheet,  viz.  (1)  a  twin-pair  sheet  which  meets  a  concentric 
sphere  in  a  pair  of  closed  curves,  such  that  each  point  of  the  one  curve  is  opposite 
to  a  point  of  the  other  curve  (of  this  kind  are  cones  of  the  second  order) ;  or  (2)  a 
single  sheet  which  meets  a  concentric  sphere  in  a  closed  curve,  such  that  each  point 
of  the  curve  is  opposite  to  another  point  of  the  curve ;  (the  plane  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  such  a  cone)  sec  Mobiuj*.  Ahhandlungcn  der  K.  Snclof,  (UstUschaJ},  Vol.  I. 
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Thus,  then,  a  sphero-conic  may  be  regarded  as  analogous 
either  to  an  ellipse  or  to  a  hyperbola.  A  cone  of  the  second 
degree  evidently  intersects  a  concentric  sphere  in  two  similar 
closed  curves  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  One  of 
the  principal  planes  of  the  cone  meets  neither  curve,  and  if  we 
look  at  either  of  the  hemispheres  into  which  this  plane  divider 
the  E^here,  we  see  a  closed  curve  analogous  to  an  ellipse. 
The  other  principal  planes  divide  the  sphere  into  hemispheres 
containing  each  hemisphere  a  half  of  the  two  opposite  curves, 
and  in  particular  the  principal  plane  not  passing  through  the 
focal  lines  of  the  cone  (suprSt,  Art.  151)  divides  the  sphere 
into  two  hemispheres  each  containing  a  curve  consisting  of 
two  opposite  branches  like  the  hyperbola. 

The  curve  of  intersection  of  any  quadric  with  a  concentric 
sphere  is  evidently  a  sphero-conic. 

240.  The  properties  of  spherical  curves  have  been  studied 
by  means  of  systems  of  spherical  coordinates  formed  on  the 
model  of  Cartesian  coordinates.  Choose  for  axes  of  coordi- 
nates any  two  great  circles  OX,  OY  intersecting  at  right 
angles,  and  on  them  let  fall  perpendiculars  PM^  PN  from  any 
point  on  the  sphere  P.  These  perpendiculars  are  not,  as  ia 
plane  coordinates,  equal  to  the  opposite  sides  of  the  quad-^ 
rilateral  OMPN)  and  therefore  it  would  seem  that  there  is 
a  certain  latitude  admissible  in  our  selection  of  spherical  co- 
ordinates, according  as  we  choose  for  coordinates  the  per- 
pendiculars PM^  PNj  or  the  intercepts  OM^  ON  which  they 
make  on  the  axes. 

M.  Gudermann  of  Cleves  has  chosen  for  coordinates  the 
tangents  of  the  intercepts  OM^  ON  (see  Crelle's  Joumalj 
Vol.  VI.,  p.  240),  and  the  reader  will  find  an  elaborate  discussion 
of  this  system  of  coordinates  in  the  appendix  to  Graves's 
translation  of  Chasles^s  Memoir  on  Sphero-conics.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  however,  that  if  we  draw  a  tangent  plane  to  the  sphere 
at  the  point  0,  and  if  the  lines  joining  the  centre  to  the  points 
If  J  Nj  P,  meet  that  plane  in  points  w,  w,  p ;  then  Owi,  On  will 
be  the  Cartesian  coordinates  of  the  point  p.  But  Om,  On 
are  the  tangents  of  the  arcs   Oi/,    ON.     Hence  the  equation 
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of  a  spherical  curve  in  Gudermann's  sjBtein  of  coordinates 
is  in  reality  nothing  but  the  ordinary  equation  of  the  plane 
curve  in  which  the  cone  joining  the  spherical  curve  to  the 
centre  of  the  sphere  is  met  by  the  tangent  plane  at  the 
point  O. 

So,  again,  if  we  choose  for  coordinates  the  sines  of  the  per- 
pendiculars PMy  PNj  it  is  easy  to  see,  in  like  manner,  that  the 
equation  of  a  spherical  curve  in  such  coordinates  is  only  the 
equation  of  the  orthogonal  projection  of  that  curve  on  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point  0. 

It  seems,  however,  to  us,  that  the  properties  of  spherical 
curves  are  obtained  more  simply  and  directly  from  the  eqnap- 
tions  of  the  cones  which  join  them  to  the  centre,  than  from 
the  equations  of  any  of  the  plane  curves  into  which  they  can 
be  projected. 

241.  Let  the  coordinates  of  any  point  P  on  the  sphere  be 
substituted  in  the  equation  of  any  plane  passing  through  the 
centre  (which  we  take  for  origin  of  coordinates),  and  meeting 
the  sphere  in  a  great  circle  AB^  the  result  will  be  the  length 
of  the  perpendicular  from  P  on  that  plane ;  which  is  the  sine 
of  the  spherical  arc  let  fall  perpendicular  from  P  on  the  great 
circle  AB.  By  the  help  of  this  principle  the  equations  of 
cones  are  interpreted  so  as  to  yield  properties  of  spherical 
curves  in  a  manner  precisely  corresponding  to  that  used  in 
interpreting  the  equations  of  plane  curves. 

Thus,  let  a,  /9  be  the  equations  of  any  two  planes  through 
the  centre,  which  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  equations  of  the 
great  circles  in  which  they  meet  the  sphere,  then  (as  at  Conies^ 
Art.  54)  a  —  k/3  denotes  a  great  circle,  such  that  the  sine  of  the 
perpendicular  arc  from  any  point  of  it  on  a  is  in  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  sine  of  the  perpendicular  on  ^;  that  is  to  say, 
a  great  circle  dividing  the  angle  between  a  and  fi  into  parts 
whose  sines  are  in  the  same  ratio. 

Thus,  again,  a-i/S,  a  —  k'ff  denote  arcs  forming  with  a 

k 
and  fi  a  pencil  whose  anharmonic  ratio  is  p .     And  a  —  k0, 

a-k-kfi  denotes  arcs  forming  with  a,  /?  a  harmonic  pencil. 
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It  may  be  noted  here  that  if  A  be  the  middle  point  of 
an  arc  AB^  then  B^  the  fourth  harmonic  to  A^  A^  and  B^  is 
a  point  distant  from  A  by  90\  For  if  we  join  these  points 
to  the  centre  (7,  GA  is  the  internal  bisector  of  the  angle  AGB^ 
and  therefore  GB  must  be  the  external  bisector.  Conversely, 
if  two  corresponding  points  of  a  harmonic  system  are  distant 
from  each  other  by  90"*,  each  is  equidistant  from  the  other  two 
points  of  the  system. 

It  is  convenient  also  to  mention  here  that  if  xyz  be  the 
coordinates  of  any  point  on  the  sphere,  then  oxc'  +  yy*  4  ««' 
denotes  the  great  circle  having  xy'ii  for  its  pole.  It  is  in 
ftBM^  the  equation  of  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining 
the  centre  to  the  point  Qi!y'z\ 

242.  We  can  now  immediately  apply  to  spherical  triangles 
the  methods  used  for  plane  triangles  (Cbntb^,  chap.  IV.,  &c). 
Thus,  if  a,  ^8,  7  denote  the  three  sides,  then,  as  in  plane 
triangles,  7a  =  mfi  =  717  denote  three  great  circles  meeting  in  a 
point,  one  of  which  passes  through  each  of  the  vertices:  while 

afe  the  sides  of  the  triangle  formed  by  connecting  the  points 
where  each  of  these  joining  lines  meets  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  given  triangle ;  and  7a  +  m/3  4-  ny  passes  through  the  inter- 
sections of  corresponding  sides  of  this  new  triangle  and  of  tho 
given  triangle. 

The  equations  a  =  i8  =  7  evidently  represent  the  three  bi- 
sectors of  the  angles  of  the  triangle.  And  if  -4,  B,  G  be  the 
angles  of  the  triangle,  it  is  easily  proved  that,  as  in  plane 
triangles,  a  cosu4  =  ^  sinB=7  cos(7  nlenote  the  three  perpen- 
diculars. It  remains  true,  as  at  Gonica^  Art.  54,  that  if  the 
perpendiculars  from  the  vertices  of  one  triangle  on  the  sides 
of  another  meet  in  a  point,  so  will  the  perpendiculars  from  the 
vertices  of  the  second  on  the  sides  of  the  first. 

The  three  bisectors  of  sides  are  a  sini4  =  i8  Bln;B=s7  sinC 
The  arc  a  sin^  +  /3  8inB+7  sin(7  passes  through  the  three 
points  where  each  side  is  met  by  the  arc  joining  the  middle 
points   of  the   other  two  ;    or,   again,   it  passes  through  the 
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point  on  each  side  90*"  distant  from  its  middle  point,  for 
a  BiaA±l3  ninB  meet  y  in  two  points  which  are  harmonic 
conjugates  with  the  points  in  which  Oj  fi  meet  it,  and  since 
one  is  the  middle  point  the  other  must  be  90*"  distant  from  it 
(Art.  241).  It  follows  from  what  has  been  just  said,  that  the 
point  where  a  sin^  +  /9  8in^+7  sinC  meets  any  side  is  the 
pole  of  the  great  circle  perpendicular  to  that  side,  and  passing 
through  its  middle  point,  and  hence,  that  the  intersection  of 
the  three  such  perpendiculars  (that  is  to  say,  the  centre  of 
the  circumscribing  circle)  is  the  pole  '  of  the  great  circle 
a  sin^l-i-  /9  sin£-l-  7  sm6'.  The  equations  of  the  Unes  joining 
the  vertices  of  the  triangle  to  the  centre  of  the  circumscribing 
circle  are  found  to  be 

« 0 ^ 7 

Bm^[B-\-C^A)      sinj  (0+^-5)      8inJ(^  +  £-C)' 

243.  The  condition  that  two  great  circles  ax-^-by  +  eZy 
dx  +  b'y^cz  should  be  perpendicular  is  manifestly 

aa'  +  hb'  4-  cc'  =  0. 

The  condition  that  aa  4  J^S  4  07,  a  a  +  b'fi  +  cy  should  be  per- 
pendicular is  easily  found  from  this  by  substituting  for  a,  /3,  7 
their  expressions  in  terms  of  x,  y,  z.  The  result  is  exactly  the 
same  as  for  the  corresponding  case  in  the  plane,  viz. 

aa'+JJ'+cc'-(ftc'-|-J'c)  cos-4- (ca'+c'a)  cos5-(aJ'+Ja')  cosC=0. 

In  like  manner  the  sine  of  the  arc  perpendicular  to  oa  +  i/3  +  07, 
and  passing  through  a  given  point  is  found  by  substituting  the 
coordinates  of  that  point  in  aa  +  di9  +  C7  and  dividing  by  the 
square  root  of 

a*  -I-  J'  +  c*  -  2bc  cos  A  -  2ca  cos5— 2a&  cos  (7. 

244.  Passing  now  to  equations  of  the  second  deg^e,  we 
may  consider  the  equation  ay  =  mis'  either  as  denoting  a  cone 
having  a  and  7  for  tangent  planes,  while  0  passes  through 
the  edges  of  contact,  or  as  denoting  a  sphero-conic,  having 
a  and  7  for  tangents,  and  /S  for  their  arc  of  contact.  The 
equation  plainly  asserts  that  the  product  of  the  sines  of  per- 
pendiculars from  any  point  of  a  sphero-conic  on  two  of  its 

cc 
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tangents  is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  sine  of  tbe 
perpendicular  from  the  same  point  on  the  arc  of  contact. 

In  like  manner  the  equation  07 « kfiS  asserts  that  the  pro- 
duct of  the  sines  of  the  perpendiculars  from  any  point  of  a 
sphero-conic  on  two  opposite  sides  of  an  inscribed  quadrilateral 
is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the  product  of  sines  of  perpendiculars 
on  the  other  two  sides.  And  from  this  property  again  may  be 
deduced,  precisely  as  at  Conicsj  Art.  259,  that  the  anharmonic 
ratio  of  the  four  arcs  joining  four  fixed  points  on  a  sphero- 
conic  to  any  other  point  on  the  curve  is  constant.  In  like 
manner  almost  all  the  proofs  of  theorems  respecting  plane 
conies  (given  Conies^  Chap,  xiv.)  apply  equally  to  sphero- 
conics. 

245.  If  Oj  fi  represent  the  planes  of  circular  section  (or 
cyclic  planes)  of  a  cone,  the  equation  of  the  cone  is  of  the 
form  aj*+y*  +  «*  =  Awi8  (Art.  103),  whidi  interpreted,  as  in  the 
last  article,  shews  that  the  product  of  the  sines  of  perpen- 
diculars from  any  point  of  a  sphero-conic  on  the  two  cyclic  arcs 
is  constant.  Or,  again,  that,  ^^  Given  the  base  of  a  spherical 
triangle  and  the  product  of  cosines  of  sides,  the  locus  of  vertex 
is  a  sphero-(x>nic,  the  cyclic  arcs  of  which  are  the  great  circles 
having  for  their  poles  the  extremities  of  the  given  base."  The 
form  of  the  equation  shews  that  the  cyclic  arcs  of  sphero-conics 
are  analogous  to  the  asymptotes  of  plane  conies. 

Every  property  of  a  sphero-conic  can  be  doubled  by  con- 
sidering the  sphero-conic  formed  by  the  cone  reciprocal  to 
the  given  one.  Thus  (Art.  125)  it  was  proved  that  the  cyclic 
planes  of  one  cone  are  perpendicular  to  the  focal  lines  of  the 
reciprocal  cone.  If  then  the  points  in  which  the  focal  lines 
meet  the  sphere  be  called  the  foci  of  the  sphero-conic,  the 
property  established  in  this  article  proves  that  the  product 
of  the  sines  of  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  two  foci 
on  any  tangent  to  a  sphero-conic  is  constant. 

246.  If  any  great  circle  meet  a  spJierO'Conic  in  ttoo  points 
P,  Qj  and  the  cyclic  arcs  in  paints  A^  J5,  then  AP^  BQ. 

This  is  deduced  from  the  property  of  the  last  article  in 
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the  same  way  as  the  corresponding  property  of  the  plane 
hyperbola  is  proved.  The  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  perpen- 
diculars from  P  and  Q  on  a  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  sines 
of  perpendiculars  from  Q  and  P  on  j3.  But  the  sines  of 
the  perpendiculars  from  P  and  Q  on  a  are  in  the  ratio 
sin^P:  fsinAQ^  and  therefore  we  have 

sin^P:  ^m.AQ  ::  AelBQ  :  %mBP^ 

whence  it  may  easily  be  inferred  that  -4P=  BQ. 

Keciprocally,  the  two  tangents  from  any  point  to  a  sphero- 
conic  make  equal  angles  with  the  arcs  joining  that  point  to 
the  two  foci. 

247.  As  a  particular  case  of  the  theorem  of  Art  246  we 
learn  that  the  portion  of  any  tangent  to  a  sphero-conic  intercepted 
hetween  the  two  cyclic  arcs  is  bisected  at  the  point  of  contact* 
This  theorem  may  also  be  obtained  directly  from  the  equation 
of  a  tangent,  viz. 

2  [xx'  +  yy'  +  zz')  =  k  {a'/S  +  aff). 

The  form  of  this  equation  shews  that  the  tangent  at  any  point 
is  constructed  by  joining  that  point  to  the  intersection  of  its 
polar  [xx' +  yy -^  zz\  see  Art.  241)  with  a'^S  +  jS'a  which  is  the 
fourth  harmonic  to  the  cyclic  arcs  a,  fij  and  the  line  joining 
the  given  point  to  their  intersection.  Since  then  the  given 
point  is  90*"  distant  from  its  harmonic  conjugate  in  respect  of 
the  two  points  where  the  tangent  at  that  point  meets  the 
cyclic  arcs,  it  is  equidistant  from  these  points  (Art.  241). 

Beciprocally,  the  lines  joining  any  point  on  a  sphero-conic 
to  the  two  foci  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  at  that 
point. 

248.  From  the  fact  that  the  intercept  by  the  cyclic  arcs 
on  any  tangent  is  bisected  at  the  point  of  contact,  it  may  at 
once  be  inferred  by  the  method  of  infinitesimals  (see  Conies^ 
Art.  396)  that  et>ery  tangent  to  a  sphero-conic  forms  with  the 
cyclic  arcs  a  triangle  of  constant  area^  or  a  triangle  the  sum  of 
whose  base  angles  is  constant.  This  may  also  be  inferred  tri- 
gonometrically  from  the  fact  that  the  product  of  sines  of  per- 
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pendiculars  on  the  cyclic  arcs  is  constant.  For  if  we  call  the 
intercept  of  the  tangent  Cy  and  the  angles  it  makes  with  the 
cyclic  arcs  A  and  S^  the  sines  of  the  perpendiculars  on  a 
and /9  are  respectively  sin^c  sin^,  sin  ^c  sin  i?.  But  consider* 
ing  the  triangle  of  which  c  is  the  base  and  A  and  B  the  base 
angles,  then,  by  spherical  trigonometry, 

sin*^c  BinA  Bin5=—  cob8  cos[8^  G). 

But  G  is  given,  therefore  8j  the  half  sum  of  the  angles,  is  given. 
Reciprocally,  the  sum  of  the  arcs  joining  the  two  foci  to 
any  point  on  a  sphero-conic  is  constant.  Or  the  same  may  be 
deduced  by  the  method  of  infinitesimals  (see  ConicSj  Art.  392.) 
from  the  theorem  that  the  focal  radii  make  equal  angles  with 
the  tangent  at  any  point.^ 

249.  Conversely,  again,  we  can  find  the  locus  of  a  point 
on  a  sphere,  such  that  the  sum  of  its  distances  from  two 
fixed  points  on  the  sphere  may  be  constant.  The  equation 
cos(p  +  p')  =  cosa  may  be  written 

cos*p  +  cos*p'  —  2  cosp  cosp'  cosa  =  sin'a. 

If  then  a  and.^S  denote  the  planes  which  are  the  polars  of 
the  two  given  points,  since  we  have  a » cosp,  the  equation 
of  the  locus  is 

a"  +  )8"  -  2al3  cosa  =  sin"a  («* + 2^  -f  «*)• 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  planea  a  and  /3  are  perpendicular 
to  focal  lines  of  this  cone,  it  is  only  necessary  to  shew  that 
sections  parallel  to  either  plane  have  a  focus  on  the  line  per- 
pendicular to  it*    Thus  let  a\  a"  be  two  planes  perpendicular 


*  Here,  agaixi^  we  can  see  that  a  spbeio-oonio  may  Iw  regarded  either  as  an 
ellipee  or  hyperbola.  The  focal  lines  each  evidently  meet  the  sphere  in  two  dia- 
metrically opposite  points.  If  we  choose  for  foci  two  points  within  one  of  the 
dosed  curves  in  which  the  cone  meets  the  sphere,  then  the  sum  of  the  focal  dis- 
tances is  constant.  But  if  we  substitute  for  one  of  the  focal  distances. /7',  the 
focal  distance  from  the  diametrically  opposite  point,  then  since  F'P  =  180°  -  /T, 
we  have  the  differenet  of  the  focal  distances  oonstant. 

In  like  manner  we  may  say  that  a  variable  tangent  makes  with  the  cyclic  axes 
angles  whose  difference  is  constant,  if  we  substitute  its  supplement  for  one  of  the 
angles  at  the  beginning  of  this,  article. 
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to  each  other  and  to  a,  and  therefore  passing  through  the 
line  which  we  want  to  prove  a  focal  line.     Then  since 

rc*  +  y'  +  «•  =  «•  +  a''  +  a"*, 

the  equation  of  the  locus  becomes 

sin'a  (a'*  +  a"*)  =  (^8  -  a  cosa)*. 

If,  then,  this  locus  be  cut  by  any  plane  parallel  to  a,  a'"  +  a"* 
is  the  square  of  the  distance  of  a  point  on  the  section  from 
the  intersection  of  a'a",  and  we  see  that  this  distance  is  in  a 
constant  ratio  to  the  distance  from  the  line  in  which  P  -a  cos  a 
is  cut  by  the  same  plane.  This  line  is  therefore  the  directrix 
of  the  section,  the  point  clcl'  being  the  focus. 

We  see  thus  also  that  the  general  equation  of  a  cone  having 
the  line  xy  for  a  focal  line  is  of  the  form  a;'  +  y*  =  {ax  4  Jy  +  cz)* ; 
whence  again  it  follows  that  the  sine  of  the  distance  of  any  point 
on  a  sphero-conic  from  a  focus  is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  tJie  sine 
of  the  distance  of  the  same  point  from  a  certain  directrix  arc, 

250.  Any  two  variable  tangents  meet  the  cyclic  arcs  in  four 
points  which  lie  on  a  circle.  For  if  Z,  M  be  two  tangents 
and  R  the  chord  of  contact,  the  equation  of  the  sphero-conic 
may  be  written  in  the  form  LM^  E* ;  but  this  must  be  iden- 
tical with  a)9  ==  a^  +  y'  4  z\  Hence  a^  -  LM  is  identical  with 
aj'  +  y*  +  «"  —  IP.  The  latter  quantity  represents  a  small  circle, 
having  the  same  pole  as  By  and  the  form  of  the  other  shews  that 
that  circle  circumscribes  the  quadrilateral  oLfiM. 

Heciprocally,  the  focal  radii  to  any  two  points  on  a. sphero- 
conic  form  a  spherical  quadrilateral  in  which  a  small  circle  can 
be  inscribed.  From  this  property,  again,  may  be  deduced  the 
theorem  that  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  focal  radii  is  con- 
stant, since  the  difference  or  sum  of  two  opposite  sides  of  such 
a  quadrilateral  is  equal  to  the  difference  or  sum  of  the  re- 
maining two. 

251.  Ifrom  the  properties  just  proved  for  cones  can  be 
deduced  properties  of  quadrics  in  general.  Thus  the  product 
of  the  sines  of  the  angles  that  any  generator  of  a  hyperboloid 
makes  toith  the  planes  of  circular  section  is  constant.  For  the 
generator  is  parallel  to  an  edge  of  the  asymptotic  cone  whose 
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circular  Bcctlons  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  surface.  Again^ 
since  the  focal  lines  of  the  asymptotic  cone  are  the  asymptotes 
of  the  focal  hyperbola,  it  follows  from  Art.  248  that  the  sum 
or  difference  is  constant  of  the  angles  which  any  generator  of 
a  hyperboloid  makes  with  the  asymptotes  to  the  focal  hyper- 
bola. Again,  given  one  axis  of  a  central  section  of  a  quadricj 
the  sum  or  difference  is  given  of  the  angles  which  its  plane 
makes  with  the  planes  of  circular  section.  For  (Art.  102)  given 
one  axis  of  a  central  section  its  plane  touches  a  cone  coucylic 
with  the  given  quadric,  and  therefore  the  present  theorem 
follows  at  once  from  Art  249. 

We  get  an  expression  for  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  angles, 
in  terms  of  the  given  axis,  by  considering  the  principal  sec- 
tion containing  the  greatest  and  least  axes  of  the  quadric. 
We  obtain  the  cyclic  planes  by  inflecting  in  that  section., 
semi-diameters  0J5,  OB'  each  =i. 
Then  the  planes  containing  these 
lines  and  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  figure  are  the  cyclic 
planes.  Now  if  we  draw  any 
semi-diameter  a'  makmg  an  angle 
a  with  OCj  we  have 


1  ._  cos'a 
a  c 


sm*a 


a 


But  a  is  obviously  an  axis  of  the  section  which  passes 
through  it  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure, 
and  (if  a'  be  greater  than  i)  a  is  evidently  half  the  sum  of 
the  angles  BOA\  B'OA'  which  the  plane  of  the  section  makes 
with  the  cyclic  planes.  If  a!  be  less  than.  &^  OA'  falls  between 
OB,  OB',  and  a  is  half  the  difference  of  BOA\  B'OA'.  But 
this  sum  or  difference  is  the  same  for  all  sections  having  the 
same  axis.  Hence,  if  a',  V  be  the  axes  of  any  central  section,, 
making  angles  0,  0'  with  the  cyclic  planes,  we  have 

1       co^me^ff)      sin'^(g-y) 
J"*""  c"  ■*■  a"  ' 


a 


I  __  C08»^(g-f  y)      sin'n^  +  ^) 


a 
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Subtracting,  we  have 

or,  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  axes  of 
a  central  sexton  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  sines  of 
the  angles  it  makes  with  the  cydic  planes, 

252.  We  saw  (Art.   246)  that,  given    two   spbero-conics 
having  the  same  cyclic  arcs,  the  intercept  made  by  the  outer 
on  any  tangent  to  the  inner  is  bisected  at  the  point  of  contact ;  • 
and  hence,  by  the  method  of  infinitesimals,  that  tangent  cuts 
off  from  the  outer  a  segment  of  constant  area  [Conies^  Art  396). 

Again,  if  two  spbero-conics  have  the  same  foci,  and  if 
tangents  be  drawn  to  the  inner  from  any  point  on  the  outer, 
these  tangents  are  equally  inclined  to  the  tangent  to  the  outer 
at  that  point.  Hence,  by  infinitesimals,  (see  Conies^  Art.  399) 
the  excess  of  the  sum  of  the  two  tangents  over  the  included 
arc  of  the  inner  conic  is  constant.  This  theorem  is  the  reci- 
procal of  the  first  theorem  of  this  article,  and  it  is  so  that 
it  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Graves  (see  his  Translation  of  Chasles's 
Memoir,  p.  77). 

253.  To  find  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  txoo  tangents  to 
a  sphero-conic  which  cut  at  right  angles.  This  is,  in  other  words, 
to  find  the  cone  generated  by  the   intersection  of  two  rect- 

a?      v'      «* 
angular  tangent  planes  to  a  given  cone  "7  +  ^  +  7=5  =  ^'     ^®* 

the  direction-angles  of  the  perpendiculars  to  the  two  tangent 
planes  be  a'^Sy,  a"/8'V';   then  they  fulfil  the  relations 

A  cosV+5  cos"/8'+(7  cosV=0,  A  cosV+S  cos"i8"+G  cosy =0. 

. 

But  if  a,  ^,  7  be  the  direction-cosines  of  the  line  perpendicular 
to  both,  we  have  cos*  a  =  1  — cos*  a* -^  cos*  a",  &c.  Therefore 
adding  the  two  preceding  equations,  we  have  for  the  equation 
of  the  locus, 

^x*  +  5y*+(7«*=(^  +  5+(7)(aj*+y*  +  A 
a  cone  concyclic  with  the  reciprocal  of  the  given  cone.    Bed- 
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procally,  the   envelope   of  a  chord  90*"  in  length  is  a  sphero- 
conic,  confoeal  with  the  reciprocal  of  the  given  cone. 

254.  To  find  the  locus  of  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from 
the  focus  of  a  sphero-conic  on  the  tangenU  The  vrork  of  this 
question  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  corresponding 
problem  in  plane  conies,  and  the  only  difference  is  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  result.  Let  the  equation  of  the  sphero-conic 
(Art.  249)  be  a?*  +  y"  =:  <*  where  t^ax  +  by-^-cZy  then  the  equa- 
tion of  the  tangent  is 

and  of  a  perpendicular  to  it  through  the  origin  is 

(a?'  -  at*)  y-iy'-  bi)  x  =0. 

Solving  for  x ,  y ,  and  t  from  these  two  equations,  and  sub- 
stituting in  a;'*  +  y'*  =  f '*,  we  get  for  the  locus  required. 

The  quantity  within  the  brackets  denotes  a  cone  whose  circular 
sections  are  parallel  to  the  plane  z. 

255.  It  may  be  inferred  from  Art.  242  that  the  quantity 

a  8in-4  +/8  sin£-l-  7  sinC7 

has  not,  as  in  plano^  a  fixed  value  for  the  perpendiculars 
from  any  point.  It  remains  then  to  ask  how  the  three  per- 
pendiculars from  any  point  on  three  fixed  great  circles  are 
connected.  But  this  question  we  have  implicitly  answered 
already,  for  the  three  perpendiculars  are  each  the  complement 
of  one  of  the  three  distances  from  the  three  poles  of  the  sides 
of  the  triangle  of  reference.  If  then  a,  i,  c  be  the  sides; 
^Aj  By  C  the  angles  of  the  triangle  of  reference,  then  a,  /9,  7 
the  sines  of  the  perpendiculars  on  the  sides  from  any  point 
are  connected  by  the  following  relation,  which  is  only  a  trans- 
formation of  that  of  Art.  56, 

a«sinM  +  i8»sin"5+ysin*0 

+  2/97  sin5  sin(7  cosa  +  27a  sin  (7  sin-4  cos&+2a)3  sin-4  sin  5  cose 

=  1  -  cosM  —  cos*5—  co3*0—  2  cos -4  cos-B  cos (7. 
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The  eqaation  in  this  form  represents  a  relation  between  the 
sines  of  the  arcs  represented  by  a,  /3,  7.  I£  we  want  to  get. 
a  relation  between  the  perpendiculars  from  any  point  of  the 
sphere  on  the  planes  represented  by  a,  fiy  7,  we  have  evidently 
only  to  multiply  the  right-hand  side  of  the  preceding  equation 
by  r",  and  fhat  equation  in  o^  ^,  7  will  be  the  transformation 
of  the  equation  a;*  +  y*+«"  =  r". 

Hence,  it  appears  that  if  we  equate  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  preceding  equation  to  zero,  the  equation  will  be  the  same 
as  a?H-y*+«*  =  0,  and  therefore  denotes  the  imaginary  circle 
which  is  the  intersection  of  two  concentric  spheres ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity  (see  Art.  139). 

256.  This  equation  may  be  used  to  find  the  equation  of  the 
sphere  inscribed  in  a  given  tetrahedron,  whose  faces  are 
^  A  7?  ^-  If  through  the  centre  three  planes  be  drawn 
parallel  to  a,  ^3,  7,  the  perpendiculars  on  them  from  any  point 
will  be  a  — r,  /8  — r,  7— r.  The  equation  of  the  sphere  is 
therefore 

(a  -  ry  vm^A  4-  (/8  -  r)'  sm»5+ &c. 

=  r*  (1  —  cos*^  —  cos'JB—  cos" (7—  2  cos-4  cosS  cosC). 

But  if  Lj  Jf,  j^,  P  denote  the  areas  of  the  four  faces,  we  have 

ia  +  ilf/3  +  iV7  +  PS  =  (i-i-if+-^+P)r. 

Hence,  by  eliminating  r,  we  arrive  at  a  result  reducible  to  -the 
form  of  Art.  228. 

257.  The  equation  of  a  small  circle  (or  right  cone)  is  easily 
expressed.  The  sine  of  the  distance  of  any  point  of  the  circle 
from  the  polar  of  the  centre  is  constant.  Hence,  if  a  be  that 
polar,  the  equation  of  the  circle  is  a*  =  cos*p  (a;*  +  y'  +  «*). 

All  small  circles  then  being  given  by  equations  of  the  form 
8=a%  their  properties  are  all  cases  of  those  of  conies  having 
double  contact  with  the  same  conic. 

The  theory  of  invariants  may  be  applied  to  small  circles. 
Let  two  circles  /S,  8'  be 

a;'-|-y*H-«"- a'sec'/o,  a;"+y'  +  «*-/3"  secV, 

DD 
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and  let  ub  form  the  condition  that  \8+  8'  should  break  ap 
into  factors.    This  cubic  being 

we  have  A«  — tan*/?,   A' =  —  tan*/?') 

0  s=  sec*p  sec*/)'  sin'i>  -  2  tan*/}  —  tan*/)', 

0'  =  sec'/)  sec*/)'  8in*i>  —  2  tan*/)'  —  tan'/), 

where  D  is  the  distance  between  the  centres. 

Now  the  correspondmg  values  for  two  circles  in  a  plane  are 

A  =  -r^,   A'  =  -r'*,   0  =  2>» -  2r^ - r",   0'  =  i)*-2r'*-r^. 

Hence,  if  any  invariant  relation  between  two  circles  in  a  plane 
is  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  radii  and  of  the  distance 
between  their  centres,  the  corresponding  relation  for  circles 
on  a  sphere  is  obtained  bj  substituting  for  r,  r',  i> ;  tan/),  tan/)', 
and  sec/)  sec/)'  sini>. 

Thus  the  condition  that  two  circles  in  a  plane  should  touch 
is  obtained  by  forming  the  discriminant  of  the  cubic  eq[uation, 
and  is  either -0  =  0  or  D^r±r\  The  corresponding  equation 
therefore  for  two  circles  on  a  sphere  is 

tan/) ± tan/)'  =  sec/)  sec/)'  sini^,  or  sini>=  sin (p ±p)* 

Again,  if  two  circles  in  a  plane  be  the  one  inscribed  in, 
the  other  circumscribed  about,  the  same  triangle,  the  invariant 
relation  is  fulfilled  0*  =  4A0',  which  gives  for  the  distance 
between  their  centres  the  expression  i>*  =  5*  —  2 JKr. 

The  distance  therefore  between  the  centres  of  the  inscribed 
and  circumscribed  circles  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  given  by 
the  formula 

sec'Psec*/)  sin*jD  =  tan*P-  2  tanPtan/). 

So,  in  like  manner,  we  cau  get  the  relation  between  two 
circles  inscribed  in,  and  circumscribed  about,  the  same  spherical 
polygon. 

258.  The  equation  of  any  small  circle  (or  right  cone)  in 
trilinear  coordLaates  must  (Art  255)  be  of  the  form 

a'  sin«-4  +  i8»  sin«P+  7*  sin* (7 

+2^7  sinPsinC cosa -f  27a  sin(7sm-4  cost +2a^  sin-4  sinPcosc 

=  {h  +  ml3  +  ny)\ 
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If  now  the  amall  circle  circamscribe  the  triangle  a^7,  the 
coefficients  of  a*,  ^^  and  7*  must  vanish,  and  we  most  therefore 
have  &t  +  my8  +  n7  =  a  8in-4  +  ^  sinJ?+7  sinC  Hence,  as  was 
proved  before,  this  represents  the  polar  of  the  centre  of  the 
circamscribing  circle.  Substituting  the  values,  sin^,  sinJ?, 
sinCr,  for  Z,  m,  n ;.  the  equation  of  the  small  circle  becomes 

^7  tan \a  +  7a  \Mk\h  +  afi  tan^o » 0. 

The  equation  of  the  inscribed  circle  turns  out  to  be  of 
exactlj  the  same  form  as  in  the  case  of  plane  triangles,  viz* 

Qicm\A  ^[a)  ±  cos^J?  V08)  ±  cos  J  0  V(7)  =  0» 

The  tangential  equation  of  a  small  circle  may  either  be  derived 
by  forming  the  reciprocal  of  that  given  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article,,  or  directly  from  Art.  243,  by  expressing  that  the 
perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  Xa  +  /^^  +  v7  is  constant. 
We  find  thus  for  the  tangential  equation  of  the  circle  whose 
centre  is  a'fi'y  and  radius  p 

sin'/D  (V  +  /**  + 1/"  -  2/iF cos-4  —  2^  cos-B—  2X/acos(7) 

=  (a'\  +  ^>  +  7V)«; 

a  form  alsa  shewing  (see  Art.  257)  that  every  circle  has  double 
contact  with  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity. 

259.  As  a  concluding  exercise  on  the  formulas  of  this 
chapter,  we  investigate  Dr.  Hart's  extension  of  Feuerbach's 
theorem  for  plane  triangles,  viz.  that  the  four  circles  which 
touch  the  sides  are  all  touched  by  the  same  circle. 

It  is  easier  to  work  with  the  tangential  equations.  The 
tangential  equations  of  circles  which  touch  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  of  reference  must  want  the  terms  X',  p,%  v^,  and  there- 
fore evidently  are 

\'  +  /a"  +  i^  — 2/ii'  cos-4  — 2vX  cos^— 2X/i  cos(7=(\±/i±v)*; 

or  /*KCos"i^  +  V\cos*iJ?+X/n  cos"i(7=0 (1), 

/iv  cos"i^-FX  sin*i5-X/*  sin*i(7=0 (2), 

-/*v  sin"i^  +  i'Xcos"i-fi-X/*  sin*i(7=0 (3), 

-fiv  sm"ii4-vX  sm'i5+X/*cos"4a=0 (4), 
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all  which  four  are  touched  by  the  circle  (d) 
V  +  /i"  +  F*-  2fiy  COS  A  -  2v\  cob  J?-  2\fi  cos  (7 

=  {\  co8(5-C) +/i  co8(a-^)+i' cos(j:-jB)}*. 

For,  the  centres  of  similitude  of  the  circles  (1)  and  (5)  are  given 
by  the  tangential  equations 

(X  +  /A  +  v) ±  [X  coB{B-G)+fi  cos((7-^)  +  V  cos[A -  J5)}  =0, 
one  of  them  therefore  is 

X8in"i(5^C)  +  /A8in«i(C-^)  +  vsin»|(^-5).. 

And  {Conies^  Art.  127)  the  condition  that  this  point  should  be 
on.  the  circle  (1)  is 

oosi^  sini(5-(7)+cesiJ?sin|(a-^)+cosJ(7sin J(^-JB)  =  0^ 

which  is  satisfied.  It  is  proved,  in  like  manner,  that  the  circle 
(5)  touches  the  other  three  circles.  The  coordinates  of  the 
point  of  contact  have  been  proved  to  be 

sin«i(5-C7),  sin'i(a-^),  sin«4(^-jB). 

260.  The  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  Dr.  Hart's  circle 
have  been  proved  to  be  cos(j5—  (7),  cos((7— -4),  cos(-4  — 5). 
Thrs  point  therefore  lies  on  the  line  joining  the  point  whose 
coordinates  are  cos^  cos  Cy  cos  C  cosAj  cos  A  cobB  to  the  point 
whose  coordinates  are  sin  jS  sin  (7,  sin  (7  sin  .4,  sin  ^tl  sin  J?;  that 
is  to  say,  (Art.  242)  on  the  line  joining  the  intersection  of  per- 
pendiculars to  the  intersection  of  bisectors  of  sides.     Since 

cos^--co8(5-  (7)=?2  0ini(^  +  5-(7)sini(C'+^-5);. 

the  centre  lies  also  on  the  line  joining  the  point  cos^,  cos^, 
cos  (7  to  the  point 

s||i(5-5)  sin(/S-(7),  sin(fi^-(7)  sin(/S-i4),  sin(5-^)  sin(iff-5). 

The  first  point  is  the  intersection  of  lines  drawn  through  each 
vertex  making  the  same  angle  with  one  side  that  the  per- 
pendicular makes  with  the  other;  the  second  point  is  the  in-^ 
tersection  of  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  each  vertex  on  the 
line  joining  the  middle  points  of  the  adjacent  sides.  The  centre 
of  Dr.  Hart's  circle  is  thus  constructed  as  the  intersection  of 
two  known  lines. 
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261.  The  problem  might  also  have  been  investigated  hj 
the  direct  equation.  We  write  asiaA  =  Xj  &c.  so  that  the 
equation  of  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity  is  U=^  0,  where 

[7=»*  +  y*  +  j5*  +  2^«  cosa  +  2rx  co86  +  2a?y  cose. 

Then  the  equation  of  the  inscribed  circle  is 

Z7=  {x  cos(«  — a)+y  co8(«  — 6)  +  «  co8(«  — c)}', 

where  2^=  a  +  i  +  c.     For  this  equation  expanded  is 

X*  sin*(«— a)+y*  sin" (^  —  6)  +«*  sin*(«  —  c)  —2yz  sin {s  —  b)  sin(«— c) 

—  2zaj  sin(«  — c)  sin(«  — a)--2a?y  sin(*  — a)  sin(«  — i)  =  0. 

U  b  not  altered  if  we  change  the  sign  of  either  a,,  b^  or  c. 
Consequently  we  get  three  other  circles  also  touching  x^  y^  ss 
if  we  change  the  signs  of  either  a,  i,  or  c  in  the  equation  of 
the  inscribed  circle.    All  four  circles  will  be  touched  by 

jj.__  (x  coB^b  cos|c      y  cos^c  cos  j^a      z  cosj^a  cos^i]' 
\       cos^a  coB^b  cos^c        j' 

This  last  equation  not  being  altered  by  changing  the  sign 
of  a,  bj  or  c,  it  is  evident  that  if  it  touches  one  it  touches  alL 
Now  one  of  it«  common  chords  with  the  inscribed  circle  is 


X 


f      ,        .     cosiS  cos4c)         f      ,       ,,     cos  4c  cos  Aa) 


which  reduced  is 


f      ,        .      cos  Aa  cos 45) 


X  y  ^  /v 

8in(tf— i)— sin(«— c)      sin(«— c)  — sin(«— a)      sin(«-a)  — sin(«— 6) 

But  the  condition  that  the  line  Ax  +  Bt/  +  Cz  shall  touch 

V{aiB)  +  V(iy)  +  V(c»)  is  'A+n'^Ti*    ^ff^J^g  ^^^  condition,. 

-d.      Jj     "O 

the  line  we  are  considering  will  touch  the  inscribed  circle  if 

sin(*  -  a)  {sin  («  -  5)  -  sin  {s  —  c)} 

-f  sin(«— J){sin(*— c)— sin(«-d)}  +  sin(«— c){8in(«-a)— sin(«-J)}=0;. 

a  condition  which  is  evidently  fulfilled.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  condition  is  also  fulfilled  that  the  common  tangent  in  ques- 
tion should  touch  fs/{x)  +  V(y)  +  V(«)  5  ^^^^  ^  to  8*7?  ^^®  sphere-^ 
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conic  which  touches  at  the  middle  points  of  the  sides;  a  fact 
remarked  by  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  and  which  leads  at  once  to 
a  construction  for  that  tangent  as  the  fourth  common  tangent 
to  two  conies  which  have  three  known  tangents  common. 

The  polar  of  the  centi»  of  Dr.  Hart's  circle  has  beea  thus 
proved  to  be 

.    jCOB^bcosic     a  .   T>cosiccoske         .   ^costecosiS    ^ 
a  miA  — ^—- — ^ +i8  suuB  — - — ri-^  +7  sm  (7  — -  -^ — ~  =0, 
cosj^  008^6  00s  ^d 

or  a  tanja  +  iS  tan.Ji  +  7  tanjc  =  0, 

which  may  be  also  written 

a  cos(i8'- -45  +  ^8  cos(/S- J?)  +  7  cos(iS-(7)  =  0, 

forms  which  lead  to  other  constructions  for  the  centre  of  this^ 
circle. 

The  radius  of  the  circle  touching  three  others  whose  centresK 
are  known,  and  whose  radii  are  r,  r',  r",  may  be  formed  by 
substituting  r  +  -S;  /  +  JK,  r"  +  B  for  rf,  e,  /  in  the  formulae  of 
Arts.  54,  56,  and  solving  for  Bl  *  Applying  this  method  to 
the  three  escribed  circles .  I  have  found  that  the  tangent  of 
the  radius  of  Dr.  Hart's  circle  is  half  the  tangent  of  the  radius. 
•f  the  circumscribing  circle  of  the  triangle. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

CffiKERAL  TSEORY  OF  SUBFACES. 
INTRODUCTORT  CHAPTER. 

262.  Beseryinq  for  a  future  chapter  a  more  detailed  ex- 
anination  of  the  properties  of  surfaces  in  general,  we  shall 
in  this  chapter  give  an  account  of  such  parts  of  the  general 
theory  as  can  be  obtained  with  least  trouble. 

•Let  the  general  equation  of  a  surface  be  written  in  the  form, 

A 

+  &c.  =  0, 

or,  as  we  shall  write  it  often  for  shortness, 

t«,  +  W4  +  tt,  +  tt,  +  &c=0, 

where  u,  means  fhe  aggregate  of  terms  of  the  second  degree, 
&C.  Then  it  is  evident  that  u^  consists  of  one  term,  u,  of  three, 
u,  of  six,  &c.  The  total  number  of  terms  in  the  equation  is 
therefore  the  sum  of  n  + 1  terms  of  the  series  i,  3,  6,  10,  &c., 

1.2.0 

The  number  of  conditions  necessary  to  determine  a  surface, 

of  the  n^  degree  is  one  less  than  this,  or  =  — . 

The  equation  above  written  can  be  thrown  into  the  form 
of  a  polar  equation  by  writing  p  cosa,  p  cos^S,  p  cosy,  for 
a,  y,  «,  when  we  obviously  obtain  an  equation  of  the  n"*  degree, 
which  will  determine  n  values  of  the  radius  vector  answering 
to  any  assigned  values  of  the  direction-angles  a,  y9,  7. 
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263.  If  now  the  origin  be  on  the  surface,  we  haVe  tt<,~^> 
and  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  is  always  /d  =  0.  Bat  a 
second  root  of  the  equation  will  be/[)  =  0ifa,/8,  7be  con- 
nected by  the  relation 

Bcosa-t  G  cos^  +  B  cosy  =  0. 

Now  multiplying  this  equation  by  p  it  becotnes  Bx-^-Cyi-Dz^Oy 
and  we  see  that  it  expresses  merely  that  the  radius  sector  must 
lie  in  the  plane  u^  =  0.  No  other  condition  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  radius  should  meet  the  surface  in  two  coincident 
points.  Thus  we  see  that  in  general  through  an  assumed 
point  on  a  surface  we  can  draw  an  infinity  of  radii  vectores 
whidh  toUl  there  meet  the  surface  inAvx)  coincident  points ;  that 
is  to  say^  an  infinity  of  tangent  lines  to  the  surface;  and  these 
lines  lie  all  in  one  plane^  called  the  tangent  plane^  determined 
by  ^  equation  WjS=0. 

264.  The  section  of  any  surface  made  by  a  tangent  plane 
is  a  curve  having  the  point  of  contact  for  a  double  point* 

Every  radius  vector  to  the  surface,  which  lies  ki  the  tangent 
plane,  is  of  course  also  a  radius  vector  to  the  section  made 
by  that  plane ;  and  since  every  such  radius  vector  (Art.  263) 
meets  the  section  at  the  origin  in  two  coincident  points,  the 
origin  is,  by  definition,  a  double  point  (see  Higher  Plane 
Curves^  Art.  37), 

"We  have  already  had  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  case 
of  hyperboloids  of  one  sheet,  which  are  met  by  any  tangent 
plane  in  a  conic  having  a  double  point,  that  is  to  say,  in 
two  right  lines.  And  the  point  of  contact  of  the  tangent 
plane  to  a  quadric  of  any  other  species  is  equally  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  intersection  of  two  imaginary  right  lines. 

From   this    ai'ticle    it   follows  conversely,   that   any   plane 


*  I  had  supposed  that  this  remark  was  first  made  by  Cayley :  Gregoiy's  Solid 
Geometry^  p.  132.  I  am  informed,  howeyer,  by  Professor  Cremona  that  the  point 
had  been  prcyiously  noticed  by  the  Italian  geometer,  Bedetti,  in  a  memoir  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Bologna,  1841.  The  theorem  is  a  particular  case  of  that  of  Art  208. 
Observe  that  the  tangents  at  the  double  point  are  the  infle3LionaI  tangents  of  Art.  265, 
and  that  these  may  be  considered  as  identical  with  the  asymptotes  of  the  indicatiix 
Art.  266.    There  is  thus  an  anticipation  of  the  theorem  by  Bupin  (1813). 
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meeting  a  surface  in  a  curve  having  a  double  point  touches 
the  surface,  the  double  point  being  the  point  of  contact.  If 
the  section  have  two  double  points,  the  plane  will  be  a  double 
tangent  plane ;  and  if  it  have  three  double  points,  the  plane 
will  be  a  triple  iangent  plane.  Since  the  equation  of  a  plane 
contains  three  constants,  it  is  possible  to  determine  a  plane 
which  will  satisfy  any  three  conditions,  and  therefore  a  finite 
number  of  planes  can  in  general  be  determined  which  will 
meet  a  g^ven  surface  in  a  ourre  having  three  double  points : 
that  is  to  saj,  a  surface  has  in  general  a  determinate  number 
of  triple  tangent  planes.  It  will  also  have  an  infinitj  of  double 
tangent  planes,  the  points  of  contact  lying  on  a  certain  curve 
locus  on  the  surface.  The  degree  of  this  curve,  and  the 
number  of  triple  tangent  planes  will  be  subjects  of  investi- 
gation hereafter. 

265.  Through  an  assumed  point  on  a  surface  it  is  generally 
possible  to  draw  two  lines  which  shall  there  meet  the  surface 
in  three  coincident  points. 

In  order  that  the  radius  vector  may  meet  the  surface  in 
three  coincident  points,  we  must  not  only,  as  in  Art.  263, 
have  the  condition  fulfilled 

•  J?cosa+ Ccos^  +  i>  co87=sO, 

but  also  E  cos*a  +  F  cos^yS  +  O  cos*7 

+  2H cos/3  C0S7  +  ^K  COS7  cosa  +  22i  cosa  cos^  =  0. 

For  if  these  conditions  were  fulfilled,  A  being  already  supposed 
to  vanish,  the  equation  of  the  n^  degree  which  determines  />, 
becomes  divisible  by  p%  and  has  therefore  three  roots  ==0. 
The  first  condition  expresses  that  the  radius  vector  must  lie 
in  the  tangent  plane  u,.  The  second  expresses  that  the  radius 
vector  must  lie  in  the  surface  u,  =  0,  or 

This  surface  is  a  cone  of  the  second  degree  (Art.  66)  and 
since  every  such  cone  is  met  by  a  plane  passing  through  its 
vertex  in  two  right  lines,  two  right  lines  can  be  found  to 
fulfil  the  required  conditions. 

Every  plane   (besides  the  tangent  plane)  -drawn  through 

£E 
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either  of  these  lines,  meets  the  surface  in  a  section  having 
the  point  of  contact  for  a  point  of  inflexion.  For  a  point  of 
inflexion  is  a  point,  the  tangent  at  which  meets  the  curve 
in  three  coincident  points  [Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  46).  On 
this  account  we  shall  call  the  two  lines  which  meet  the  surface 
in  three  coincident  points,  the  infiexiorial  tangents  at  the  point.* 
The  existence  of  these  two  lines  may  be  otherwise  perceived 
thus.  We  have  proved  that  the  point  of  contact  is  a  double 
point  In  the  section  made  by  the  tangent  plane.  And  it  has 
been  proved  [Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  37)  that  at  a  double 
point  can  always  be  drawn  two  lines  meeting  the  section  (and 
therefore  the  surface)  in  three  coincident  points. 

266.  A  double  point  may  be  one  of  three  diflerent  kinds 
according  as  the  tangents  at  it  are  real,  coincident,  or  imaginary. 
Accordingly  the  contact  of  a  plane  with  a  surface  may  be  of 
three  kinds  according  as  the  tangent  plane  meets  it  in  a  section 
having  a  node,  a  cusp,  or  a  conjugate  point;  or,  in  other 
words,  according  as  the  inflexional  tangents  are  real,  coincident, 
or  imaginary. 

If  instead  of  the  tangent  plane  we  consider  with  Dupin,  a 
parallel  plane  indefinitely  near  thereto,  the  section  of  the  surface 
by  this  plane  may  be  regarded  as  a  curve  of  the  second  order, 
which  (as  the  theorem  is  usually  but  inaccurately  stated)  may 
be  an  ellipse,  hyperbola,  or  parabola ;  this  curve  of  the  second 
order  is  called  the  Indicatrix.^  Analytically,  if  taking  the 
given  point  of  the  surface  for  origin,  we  take  the  normal  for 
the  axis  of  z^  and  the  axes  of  a;,  y  in  the  tangent  plane ;  then 
considering  a;,  y  as  infinitesimals  of  the  first  order,  and  conse- 
quently z  as  an  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order,  the  equation 
of  the  surface,  regarding  2;  as  a  given  constant,  gives  the  equa- 
tion of  the  section,  and  if  herein  we  neglect  infinitesimals  of 
an  order  superior  to  the  second,  this  reduces  itself  to  an  equation 

♦  They  are  called  by  Grerman  writers  the  "  Hanpt-tangenten." 
f  Dupin,  see  the  Dtvtloppementa  de  Geometrie  (1813),  p.  48,  is  quite  correct,  he 
Bays :  "  En  general  une  oourbe  du  eecond  degrd  dont  le  centre  P  est  donn6  ne  pent 
6tre  qu'une  ellipse  on  une  hyperbole.  Elle  pent  cependant  £tre  nne  parabole;  aiom 
elle  ie  presente  soni  la  forme  de  denx  lignes  dzoites  parallflet  equidiatantcs  de  lenr 
centre.** 
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of  the  form  z  +  ax*  +  2Aay  +  jy*  =  0,  an  equation  of  the  second 
order  representing  the  indicatrix;  viz.  according  as  ab  —  h*  is 
positive,  negative,  or  zero,  this  is  an  ellipse,  hyperbola  or  pair 
of  parallel  lines.*  Geometrically,  the  section  of  the  surface  is 
either  a  closed  curve,  such  as  the  ellipse ;  or,  attending  only  to  the 
curve  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  given  point,  it  consists  of 
two  arcs  having  their  convexities  turned  towards  each  other, 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  portions  of  the  two  branches  of 
a  hyperbola;  or  the  convexity  vanishes,  and  the  arcs  are 
infinitesimal  portions  of  two  parallel  right  lines. 

If  points  on  a  surface  be  called  elliptic,  hyperbolic,  or  para- 
bolic, according  to  the  nature  of  the  indicatrix,  we  shall  pre- 
sently shew  that  in  general  the  parabolic  parts  form  a  curve 
locus  on  the  surface,  this  curve  separating  the  elliptic  from  the 
pMHibolic  points. 

In  the  case  of  a  surface  of  the  second  order,  taking  the  axes 
as  above,  the  equation  of  the  surface  is 

« -f  oaj*  +  2hxy  +  iy'  +  2gxz  +  2fyz  +  cz^  =  0, 
which  equation,  if  we  regard  therein  x  and  y  as  infinitesimals 
of  the  first  order,  and  therefore  z  as  infinitesimal  of  the  second 
order,  reduces  itself  to  «  +  ax'  +  2Axy  +  by*  =  0,  viz.  z  being 
regarded  as  a  constant,  this  is  an  equation  of  the  form  already 
mentioned  as  that  of  the  indicatrix  for  a  surface  of  any  order 
whatever.-  The  original  equation,  regarding  therein  2;  as  a 
given  constant,  is  the  equation  of  the  section  of  the  surface 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane,  but  it  is  not  the  proper 
equation  of  the  indicatrix.  To  further  explain  this,  suppose  that 
the  surface  were  of  the  third  or  any  higher  order,  then  besides 
the  terms  written  down,  there  would  have  been  in  the  equation 
terms  (a;,  y)',  &c. ;  to  obtain  the  indicatrix  as  a  curve  of  the 
second  order,  we  must  of  necessity  neglect  these  terms  of  the 
third  order,  and  there  is  therefore  no  meaning  in  taking  into 

*  This  is  sometimes  expressed  as  follows :  When  the  plane  of  o;^  is  the  tangent 
plane,  and  the  equation  of  the  surface  is  expressed  in  the  form  z  =  <p  {xj  t/)y  we  have 

-j  is  less,  greater  than, 

or  eqoal  to  (^)  f^J  •  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  this  is  equivalent  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  text. 
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account  the  terms  2gxz  +  2fyz  also  of  the  third  ocder,  or  th« 
term  cjs*  which  is  of  the  fourth  order.*  * 

In  the  case  where  the  indicatrix  is  a  hyperbola,  then  sup« 
posing  the  parallel  plane  to  coincide  with  the  tangent  plaue^ 
this  hyperbola  becomes  a  pair  of  real  lines ;  viz.  these  are  the 
inflexional  tangents  of  Art.  265.  And  generally  the  two  in- 
flexional tangents  may  be  regarded  as  the  asymptotes  (real 
or  imaginary)  of  the  indicatrix  considered  as  lying  in  the 
tangent  plane;  they  have  been  on  this  account  termed  the 
asymptotic  lines  of  the  point  of  the  surface.  K  £rom  any  point 
of  the  surface  we  pass  along  one  of  these  lines  to  a  consecutive 
point,  and  thence  along  the  consecutive  line  to  a  second  point 
on  the  surface,  and  so  on,  we  obtain  a  curve;  and  we  have 
thus  on  the  surface  two  series  of  curves,  which  are  the  asymp- 
totic curves.  In  the  case  of  a  quadric  surface,  these  are  the 
two  series  of  right  lines  on  the  surface. 

267.  Knowing  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  when 
the  origin  is  on  the  surface,  we  can,  by  transformation  of 
coordinates,  find  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  any 
point.  It  is  proved,  precisely  as  at  Art.  62,  that  this  equation 
may  be  written  in  either  of  the  forms 

,         „dU'     ,         „dU'     ,        ,.dW      ^ 
dU'       dU'       dU'        dU'     ^ 

268.  Let  it  be  required  now  to  find  the  tangent  plane  at 
a  point,  indefinitely  near  the  origin,  on  the  surface 

z  +  aaf-^-  2hxy  +  Jy*  +  2ffxz.  +  2fi/z  +  cz^  +  &c.  =  0. 

We  have  to  suppose  x'^  y*  so  small  that  their  squares  may  be 
neglected ;  while,  since  the  consecutive  point  is  on  the  tangent 
plane,  we  have  2;'  =  0:  or,  more  accurately,  the  equation  of 
the  surface  shews  that  7i  is  a  quantity  of  the  same  order  as 
the  squares  of  a?'  and  y\  Then,  either  by  the  formula  of  the 
last  article,  or  else  directly  by  putting  a  +  a:',  y+y'  for  x 

♦  See  Meaaenger  of  Mathematics,  Vol.  v.  (1870),  p.  187. 
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and  y^  and  taking  the  linear  part  of  the  transformed  equation, 
the  equation  of  a  consecutive  tangent  plane  is  found  to  be 

«  +  2  (oo?'  +  hy)  oj  +  2  [hx'  +  hy')y^O. 

Now  (sec  Conies^  Art.  141)  {ax'  +  hy*)x  +  {hx' +  by)y  denotes 
the  diameter  of  the  conic  aa;*+2Aajy  +  Ay*=  1,  which  is  con- 
jugate to  that  to  the  point  x'y'.  Hence  any  tangent  plane  is 
intersected  by  a  consecutive  tangent  plane  in  the  diameter  of  the 
indicatrix  conjugate  to  the  direction  in  which  the  consecutive 
point  is  taken. 

This,  in  fact,  is  geometrically  evident  from  Dupin's  point 
of  view.  For  if  we  admit  that  the  points  consecutive  to  the 
given  Ode  lie  on  an  infinitely  small  conic,  we  see  that  the  tan- 
gent plane  at  any  of  them  will  pass  through  the  tangent  line  to 
that  conic;  and  this  tangent  line  ultimately  coincides  with 
the  diameter  conjugate  to  that  drawn  to  the  point  of  contact : 
for  the  tangent  line  is  parallel  to  this  conjugate  diameter  and 
infinitely  close  to  it. 

Thus,  then,  all  the  tangent  lines  which  can  be  drawn  at 
a  point  on  a  surface  may  be  distributed  into  pairs,  such  that  the 
tangent  plane  at  a  consecutive  point  on  either  will  pass  through 
the  other.  Two  tangent  lines  so  related  are  called  conjugate 
tangents. 

In  the  case  where  the  two  inflexional  tangents  are  real, 
the  relation  between  two  conjugate  tangents  may  be  otherwise 
stated.  Take  the  inflexional  tangents  for  the  axes  of  x  and  y, 
which  is  equivalent  to  making  a  and  b^O  in  the  preceding 
equation;  then  the  equation  of  a  consecutive  tangent  plane  is 
Z'^2h{xy i-y'x)  ==0.  And  since  the  lines  a;,  y,  xy-^-y'x^ 
x'y  —  y'x  form  a  harmonic  pencil,  we  learn  that  a  pair  of 
conjugate  tangents  form  ^  with  the  inflexional  tangents^  a  harmonic 
pencil.  This  is  in  fact  the  theorem  that  a  pair  of  conjugate 
diameters  of  a  conic  are  harmonics  in  regard  to  the  asymptotes.. 

269.  In  the  case  where  the  origin  is  a  parabolic  point,, 
the  equation  of  the  surface  can  be  thrown  into  the  form. 
^H-ay^  +  iScc.  =  0,  and  the  equation  of  a  consecutive  tangent 
plane  will  be  « -f  ^ay'y  =  0.  Hence  the  tangent  plane  at  every 
point  consecutive  to  a  parabolic  point  passes   through  the  in- 
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flexional  tangent;  and  if  the  consecutive  point  be  taken  in 
this  direction,  so  as  to  have  y'  =  0,  then  the  consecutive  tangent 
plane  coincides  with  the  given  one.  Hence  the  tangent  plane 
at  a  parabolic  point  is  to  be  considered  as  a  double  tangent 
plane^  since  it  touches  the  surface  in  two  consecutive  points.* 
In  this  way  parabolic  points  on  surfaces  may  be  considered 
as  analogous  to  points  of  inflexion  on  plane  curves:  for  we 
have  proved  {Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  46)  that  the  tangent 
line  at  a  point  of  inflexion  is  in  like  manner  to  be  regarded 
as  a  double  tangent.  A  further  analogy  between  parabolic 
points  and  points  of  inflexion  will  be  afterwards  stated. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  name  to  distinguish  double 
tangent  planes  which  touch  in  two  distinct  points,  from  those 
now  under  consideration,  where  the  two  points  of  contact  coin- 
cide. We  shall  therefore  call  the  latter  stationary  tangent 
planes,  the  word  expressing  that  the  tangent  plane  being 
supposed  to  move  round  as  we  pass  from  one  point  of  the 
surface  to  another,  in  this  case  it  remains  for  an  instant  in 
the  same  position.  For  the  same  reason  we  have  called  the 
tangent  lines  at  points  of  inflexion  in  plane  curves,  stationary 
tangents. 

270.  If  on  transforming  the  equation  to  any  point  on  a 
surface  as  origin  we  have  not  only  u^  =  0^  but  also  all  the  terms 
in  u^  ==  0,  so  that  the  equation  takes  the  foriii 

ax^  +  J^*  +  cz*  +  ^fyz  +  2gzx  +  2hxy  +  Wg  +  &c.  =  0, 

then  it  is  easy  to  see,  in  like  manner,  that  every  line  through 
the  origin  meets  the  curve  in  two  coincident  points;  and  the 
origin  is  then  called  a  double  or  conical  point.  It  is  easy 
to  see  also  that  a  line  through  the  origin  there  meets  the 
surface  in  three  coincident  points,  provided  that  its  direction- 
cosines  satisfy  the  equation 

a  cos^a  +  b  co8*/8  +  c  cos*7 

+  2/cos/8  C0S7  +  2g  COS7  cosa  +  2h  cosa  cos^S  =  0, 


*  I  believe  this  was  first  pointed  out  in  a  paper  of  mine,  Cambridge  and  Dublin 
Mathematical  Journal,  Vol.  ill.,  p.  45« 
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In  other  words,  through  a  conical  point  on  a  surface  can  be 
drawn  an  infinity  of  lines  which  will  meet  the  surface  in  three 
coincident  points^  and  these  will  all  lie  on  a  cone  of  the  second 
degree  whose  equation  is  u^  =  0.  Farther,  of  these  lines  six  will 
meet  the  surface  in  four  coincident  points;  namely,  the  lines 
of  intersection  of  the  cone  u^  with  the  cone  of  the  third  degree 


\  tt,  =  0. 

f  9 


Double  points  on  surfaces  might  be  classified  according  to 
the  number  of  these  lines  which  are  real,  or  according  as  two 
or  more  of  them  coincide,  but  we  shall  not  enter  into  these 
details.  The  only  special  case  which  it  is  important  to  mention 
is  when  the  cone  u^  resolves  itself  into  two  planes;  and  this 
again  includes  the  still  more  special  case  when  these  two 
planes  coincide;  that  is  to  say,  when  u,  is  a  perfect  square. 

271.  Erery  plane  drawn  through  a  conical  point  may,  in 
one  sense,  be  regarded  as  a  tangent  plane  to  the  surface,  since 
it  meets  the  surface  in  a  section  having  a  double  point,  but 
in  a  special  sense  the  tangent  planes  to  the  cone  m,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  tangent  planes  to  the  surface,  and  the  sections 
of  the  surface  by  these  planes  will  each  have  the  origin  as  a 
cusp.  To  a  conical  point,  then,  on  a  surface  (which  is  a  point 
through  which  can  be  drawn  an  infinity  of  tangent  planes), 
will  in  general  correspond  on  the  reciprocal  surface  a  plane 
touching  the  surface  in  an  infinity  of  points,  which  will  in 
general  lie  on  a  conic.  If,  however,  the  cone  w,  resolves  itself 
into  two  planes,  the  point  is  in  the  strict  sense  a  double  point, 
and  there  corresponds  to  it  on  the  reciprocal  surface  a  double 
tangent  plane  having  two  points  of  contact. 

272.  The  results  obtained  in  the  preceding  articles  by  taking 
as  our  origin  the  point  we  are  discussing,  we  shall  now  extend 
to  the  case  where  the  point  has  any  position  whatever.  Let  us 
first  remind  the  reader  (see  p.  29)  that  since  the  equations  of  a 
right  line  contain  four  constants,  a  -finite  number  of  right  lines 
can  be  determined  to  fulfil  four  conditions  (as,  for  instance, 
to  touch  a  surface  four  times) ;  while  an  infinity  of  lines  can 
be  found  to  satisfy  three  conditions  (as,  for  instance,  to  touch 


\ 
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a  surface  three  times),  these  right  lines  generating  a  certain 
surface,  and  their  points  of  contact  lying  -on  a  certain  locus. 
In  a  subsequent  chapter  we  shall  return  to  the  problem  to 
determine  in  general  the  number  of  soluticMis  when  four  con- 
ditions are  given,  and  to  determine  the  degree  of  the  surface 
generated,  and  of  the  locus  of  points  of  contact,  when  three 
conditions  are  given.  In  this  chapter  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  case  when  the  right  line  is  required  to  pass  through  a 
given  point,  whether  on  the  surface  or  not.  This  is  equivalent 
to  two  conditions ;  and  an  infinity  of  right  lines  (forming  a 
cone)  can  be  drawn  to  satisfy  one  other  condition ;  while  a 
finite  number  of  right  lines  can  be  drawn  to  satisfy  two  other 
conditions. 

We  use  Joachimsthal's  method  employed.  Conies^  Art.  290, 
Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  59,  and  Art.  75  of  this  volume. 
If  the  quadriplanar  coordinates  of  two  points  be  x'y'z'w\ 
x'y'z'w"^  then  the  points  in  which  the  line  joining  them  is 
cut  by  the  surface  are  found  by  substituting  in  the  equation 
of  the  surface,  for  a?,  \x'  +  fjLx\  for  y,  \y'  +  fiy'\  &c.  The 
result  will  give  an  equation  of  the  w*^  degree  in  X :  /c*,  whose 
roots  will  be  the  ratios  of  the  segments  in  which  the  line  joining 
the  two  given  points  is  cut  by  the  surface  at  any  of  the  points 
where  it  meets  it.     And  the  coordinates  of  any  of  the  points 

of  meeting  are  XV  +  m'» 'j  ^V  +  mY '»  ^'«'  +  m'«"j  ^'^'  +  /*'w^") 
where  V  :  /*'  is  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  of  the  n"*  degree. 
All  this  will  present  no  dificulty  to  any  reader  who  has  mastered 
the  corresponding  theory  for  plane  curves.  And,  as  in  plane 
curves,  the  result  of  the  substitution  in  question  may  be  written 

X"  U' + x"-v  A  U' + iX*^/A»  A"ir + &c.  =  0, 

where  A  represents  the  operation 

d  d  d  d 

Following  the  analogy  of  plane  curves  we  shall  call  the  surface 
represented  by 


*  As  at  Art  59,  U^,  U^  U^  U^  denote  the  diffezential  ooeffidents  of  U  with 
regard  to  x^  y^  t^  to. 
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the  first  polar  of  the  point  x*y'z*v)\    We  shall  call 

the  second  polar,  and  so  on :  the  polar  plane  of  the  same  point 
being 

a;C;'+yf7;+«z:^'+w£r;=o, 

Each  polar  surface  is  manifestly  also  a  polar  of  the  point  a!j/z*uf 
with  regard  to  all  the  other  polars  of  higher  degree. 

If  a  point  be  on  a  smface  all  its  polars  touch  the  tangent 
plane  at  that  point:  for  the  polar  plane  with  regard  to  the 
surface  is  the  tangent  plane ;  and  this  must  also  be  the  polar 
plane  with  regard  to  Ihe  several  polar  surfaces.  This  may 
also  be  seen  by  taking  the  polar  of  the  origin  with  regard  to 

where  we  have  made  the  equation  homogeneous  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  variable  w.  The  polar  surfaces  are  got 
by  differentiating  with  regard  to  this  new  variable.  Thus  the 
first  polar  is 

nujuo^^  +  (n  —  1)  u^^^  +  (n  —  2)  ujto*^  +  &C., 

and  if  tf^  =  0,  the  terms  of  the  first  degree,  both  in  the  surface 
and  in  the  polar,  will  be  u^. 

273.  If  now  the  point  x'y'z'w  be  on  the  surface,  TT  vanishes, 
and  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  in  X :  ft,  will  be  *f&  =  0. 
A  second  root  of  that  equation  will  be  /'(  =  0,  and  the  line 
will  meet  the  surface  in  two  coincident  points  at  the  point 
x*yz'w\  provided  that  the  coefficient  of  X'^'V  v&nish  in  the 
equation  referred  to.  And  in  order  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  it  is  manifestly  sufficient  that  x"y"z"w'  should  satisfy  the 
equation  of  the  plane 

xU;'\-yU^'VzU;-^wUl^i^. 

It  is  proved,  then,  that  all  the  tangent  lines  to  a  surface  which 
can  be  drawn  at  a  given  point  lie  in  a  plane  whose  equation 
is  that  just  written.  By  subtracting  from  this  equation,  the 
identity 

FF 
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we  get  the  ordmary  Cartesian  equation  of  the  tangent  plane,  viz. 

(x  -  x')  Z7; + (y  -  y)  u; + (« - «')  o;' = o. 

Hence,  again,  by  Art.  43,  can  immediatelj  be  deduced  the 
equations. of  the  normal,  viz. 

274.  The  right  line  will  meet  the  surface  in  three  con- 
secutive points,  or  the  equation  we  are  considering  will  have 
tor  three  of  its  roots  /*  =  0,  if  not  only  the  coefficients  of  X*  and 
\**V  vanish,  but  also  that  of  X*^/a'  :  that  is  to  say,  if  the  line 
we  are  considering  not  only  lies  in  the  tangent  plane,  but 
also  in  the  polar  quadric 

f      d  d  d  d  \    -rr,      -. 

Now  (Art.  272)  when  a  point  is  on  a  surface  all  its  polars 
touch  the  surface.  The  tangent  plane  therefore,  touching  the 
polar  quadric,  meets  it  in  two  right  lines,  real  or  imaginary, 
which  are  the  two  inflexional  tangents  to  the  surface. 
(Art.  265). 

275.  Through  a  point  on  a  surface  can  he  draion  [n  +  2)  (w  -  3) 
tangents  which  will  also  touch  ike  surface  elsewhere. 

In  order  that  the  line  should  touch  at  the  point  xy*zw\ 
we  must,  as  before,  have  the  coefficients  of  X*  and  \""V  =  0 ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  equation  we  are  considering  be- 
comes one  of  the  (n  -  2)'*"  degree,  and  if  the  line  touch  the 
surface  a  second  time,  this  reduced  equation  must  have  equal 
roots.  The  condition  that  this  should  be  the  case  involves 
the  coefficients  of  that  equation  in  the  degree  n  —  3 ;  one  term, 
for  instance,  being  (A*  XT,  Uy^.  By  considering  that  term  we 
see  that  this  discriminant  involves  the  coordinates  x'y'z'w'  in 
the  degree  (n  -  2)  (n  —  3),  and  xyzw  in  the  degree  (n  +  2)  (n  —  3). 
When  therefore  x*yz*w'  is  fixed,  it  denotes  a  surface  which 
is  met  by  the  tangent  plane  in  (n  +  2)  (n— 3)  right  lines. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  proved  that  at  any  point  on  a  surface 
an  infinity  of  tangent  lines  can  be  drawn:  that  these  in  general 
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lie  In  a  plane ;  that  two  of  them  pass  throogh  three  conBecutlve 
points,  and  [n  +  2)  (n  —  3)  of  them  touch  the  surface  again. 

276.  Let  us  proceed  next  to  consider  the  case  of  tangents 
drawn  through  a  point  not  on  the  surface.  Since  we  have 
In  the  preceding  articles  established  relations  which  connect 
the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  a  tangent  with  those  of  the 
point  of  contact,  we  can,  by  an  interchange  of  accented  and 
unaccented  letters,  express  that  it  is  the  former  point  which 
is  now  supposed  to  be  known,  and  the  latter  sought 

Thus,  for  example,  making  this  interchange  in  the  equation 
of  Art.  273,  we  see  that  the  points  of  contact  of  all  tangent 
lines  (or  of  all  tangent  planes)  which  can  be  drawn  through 
x'yzrto'y  lie  on  the  first  polar,  which  is  of  the  degree  (n  —  1) :  viz. 

And  since  the  points  of  contact  lie  also  on  the  given  surface, 
their  locus  is  the  curve  of  the  degree  n(n— 1),  which  is  the 
intersection  of  the  surface  with  the  polar. 

277.  The  assemblage  of  the  tangent  lines  which  can  be 
drawn  through  x'yz'w'  form  a  cone,  the  tangent  planes  to  which 
are  also  tangent  planes  to  the  surface.  The  equation  of  this 
cone  is  found  by  forming  the  discriminant  of  the  equation  of 
the  n^  degree  in  \  (Art.  272).  For  this  discriminant  expresses 
that  the  line  joining  the  fixed  point  to  ocyzto  meets  the  surface 
in  two  coincident  points ;  and  therefore  ayzw  may  be  a  point 
on  any  tangent  line  through  x'yz'w\  The  discriminant  is  easily 
seen  to  be.  of  the  degree  n  (n  —  1),  and  it  is  otherwise  evident 
that  this  must  be  the  degree  of  the  tangent  cone.  For  its 
degree  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  lines  in  which  it  is  met 
by  any  plane  through  the  vertex.  But  such  a  plane  meets  the 
surface  in  a  curve  to  which  n{n-'  1)  tangents  can  be  drawn 
through  the  fixed  point,  and  these  tangents  are  also  the  tangent 
lines  which  can  be  drawn  to  the  smface  through  the  given  point. 

278.  Through  a  point  not  on  the  surface  can  in  general  he 
drawn  n[n'- 1-)  [n  —  2)  inflexional  tangents.  We  have  seen 
(Art.  274)  that  the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  an  inflexional 
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tangent  are  connected  with  tiliose  of  its  point  of  contact  by 
the  relations  Z7  -  0,  A  Z7'  =  0,  A*  ?7'  =  0.  If,  then,  we  consider 
the  xyzio  of  any  point  on  the  tangent  as  known,  its  point  of 
contact  is  determined  as  one  of  the  intersections  of  the  given 
surface  Z7,  which  is  of  the  n^  degree,  with  its  first  polar  A  Uj 
which  is  of  the  (».—  1)%  and  with  the  second  polar  A*Z7,  which 
is  of  the  (n  — 2)**.  There  are  therefore  n(w-l){n--2)  such 
intersections.  If  the  point  be  on  the  surface,,  this  number  is 
diminished  by  six. 

279.  Thrmtgh  a  point  not  on  the  surfiice  can  in  general  he 
dravm  \n  (w  —  1)  (n  —  2)  (n  —  3)  djouhlt  tangents  to  it.  The  points 
of  contact  of  such  lines  are  proved  by  Art  275  to  be  the 
intersections  of  the  given  surface,  of  the  first  polar,  and  of  the 
surface  represented  by  the  discriminant  discussed  in  Art.  275, 
and  which  we  there  saw  contained  the  coordinates  of  the  point 
of  contact  in  the  degree  (n  — 2)(n~3).  There  are  therefore 
n  (w  —  1)  [n  —  2)  (w  -  3)  points  of  contact  :>  and  since  there  are 
two  points  of  contact  on.  each  double  tangent,  thene  are  half 
this  number  of  double  tangents.  If  the  point  be  on  the  surface, 
the  double  tangents  at  the  point  (Art.  275)  count  each  for  two, 
and  the  number  of  lines  through  the  point  which  touch  the 
surface  in  two  other  points,  is 

^n(n-D)(n-2)(n-8)-2(n+2)(n-.3)=J(«»+n+2)(n-.3)(n-4). 

Thus,.  Aen,  we  have  completed  the  discussion*  of  tangent 
lines  which  pass  through  a  given  point  We  have  shown  that 
their  points  of  contact  lie  on  the  intersection  of  the  surface 
with  one  of  the  degree  n  - 1,  that  their  assemblage  forms  a 
cone  of  the  degree  n(w  — 1),  that  n(fi-l)(n  — 2)  of  them  are 
inflexional,  and  ^n{n  —  1)  (n-  2)  (n  —3)  of  them  are  double. 

These  latter  double  tangents  are  also  plainly  double  edges 
of  the  tangent  cone,  since  they  belong  to  the  cone  in  virtue  of 
each  contact..  Along  such  an  edge  can  be  drawn  two  tangent 
planes  to  the  cone,  namely,  the  tangent  planes  to  the  surface 
at  the  two  contacts. 

The  inflexional  tangents,  however,  are-  also  to  be  regarded 
as  double  tangents  to  the  surface :  since  the  line  passing  through 
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three  conflecutiye  points  is  a  double  tangent  in  virtue  of  joining 
the  first  and  Becond,  and  also  of  joining  the  second  and  third. 
The  inflexional  tangents  are  therefore  double  tangents  whose 
points  of  contact  coincide.  They  are  therefore  double  edges 
of  the  tangent  cone;  but  the  two  tangent  planes  along  any 
such  edge  coincide.  They  are  therefore  cuspidal  edges  of 
the  cone.  We  have  proved  then,  that  the  tangent  cone  which 
is  of  the  degree  w  (n  -  1)  has  n  (n  —  1)  (n  -  2)  cuspOal  edges^ 
awrf  |«(n— 1)  (n  — 2)  («— 3)  double  edges;  that  is  to  say,  any 
plane  meets  the  cone  in  a  section  having  such  a  number  of 
cusps  and  such  a  number  of  double  points. 

280.  It  is  proved  precisely  as  for  plane  curves  {Higher  Plane 
Curves^  Art.  132),  that  if  we  take  on  each  radius  vector  a  length 
whose  reciprocal  is  the  n^  part  of  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals 
of  the  n  radii  vectores  to  the  surface,  then  the  locus  of  the 
extremity  will  be  the  -  polar  plane  of  the  point :  that  if  the 
point  be  on  the  surface,  the  locus  of  the  extremity  of  the  mean 
between  the  reciprocals  of  the  n  —  1  radii  vectores  will  be  the 
polar  quadric,  &c. 

By  interchanging  accented  and  unaccented  letters  in  the 
equation  of  the  polar  plane,  it  is  seen  that  the  locus  of  the 
poles  of  all  planes  which  pass  through  a  given  point  is  the 
first  polar  of  that  point.  The  locus  of  the  pole  of  a  plane 
which  passes  through  two  fixed  points  is  hence  seen  to  be  a 
curve  of  the  (n  —  1)*  degree,  namely,  the  intersection  of  the 
two  first  polars  of  these  points.  We  see  also  that  the  first 
polar  of  every  point  on  the  line  joining  these  two  points  must 
pass  through  the  same  curve.  And  in  like  manner  the  first 
polars  of  any  three  points  on  a  plane  determine  by  their  in- 
tersection (n  -  !)•  points,  any  one  of  which  is  a  pole  of  the 
plane,  and  through  which  points  the  first  polar  of  every  other 
point  on  the  plane  must  pass. 

281.  From  the  theory  of  tangent  lines  drawn  through  a 
point  we  can  in  two  ways  derive  the  degree  of  the  reciprocal 
surface.  First;  the  number  of  points  in  which  an  arbitrary 
line  meet»  the  reciprocal  is  equal  to  the  number  of  tangent 
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planes  which  can  be  drawn  to  the  given  surface  through  a 
giren  line.  Consider  now  any  two  points  A  and  B  on  that 
line,  and  let  C  be  the  point  of  contact  of  any  tangent  plane 
passing  through  AB.  Then,  since  the  line  AG  touches  the 
surface,  C  lies  on  the  first  polar  of  A ;  and  for  the  like  reason 
it  lies  on  the  first  polar  of  B»  The  points  of  contact  therefore 
are  the  intersection  of  the  giren  surface,  which  is  of  the  n"* 
degree,  with  the  two  polar  surfaces,  which  are  each  of  the  degree 
(n  —  1).  The  number  of  points  of  contact,  and  therefore  the 
degree  of  the  reciprocal^  is  w(n— 1*)*. 

282.  Otherwise  thus:  let  a  tangent  cone  be  drawn  to  the 
surface  having  the  point  A  for  its  vertex;  then-  since  every 
tangent  plane  to  the  surface  drawn  through  A  touches  this 
cone,  the  problem  is,  to  find  how  many  tangent  planes  to  the 
cone  can  be  drawn  through  any  line  AB]  or  if  we  cut  the 
cone  by  any  plane  through  B^  the  problem  is  to  find  how  many 
tangent  lines  can  be  drawn  through  B  to  the  section  of  the 
cone.  But  the  class  of  a  curve  whose  degree  is  w  (n  -  1),  which 
has  71  (w  - 1)  (n  -  2)  cusps,  and  \n  (n  - 1)  (n  -  2)  (n  -  3)  double 
points,  is 

w  (n-  1)  [n (n-  1)  -  1}  -  3w  (w-  1)  (w-  2) 

-7i(n-l)(n-2)(n-.3)=n(fi-l)\ 

Generally  the  section  of  the  reciprocal  surface  by  any  plane 
corresponds  to  the  tangent  cone  to  the  original  surface  through 
any  point.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  degree  of  the  tangent 
cone  to  the  reciprocal  surface  (as  well  as  to  the  original  surface) 
through  any  point  is  n  (n  —  1). 

283.  Eetumtng  to  the  condition  that  a  line  should  touch 
a  surface 

we  see  that  if  all  four  differentials  be  made  to  vanish  by  the 
coordinates  of  any  point,  then  every  line  through  the  point 
meets  the  surface  in  two  coincident  points;  and  the  point  is 
therefore  a  double  point.  The  condition  that  a  given  surface 
may  have  a  double  point  is  obtained  by  eliminating  the  vari- 
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ables  between  the  four  equations  U^  ^  0,  &c.,  and  the  function 
equated  to  zero  is  called  the  discriminant  of  the  given  surface 
[Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  101).  The  discriminant  being 
the  result  of  elimination  between  four  equations,  each  of  the 
degree  n  — 1,  contains  the  coefficients  of  each  in  the  degree 
(n— 1)*,  and  is  therefore  of  the  degree  4(n  — 1)'  in  the  coeffi- 
cients of  the  original  equation. 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said,  that  when  a  surface 
has  a  double  point,  the  first  polar  of  every  point  passes  through 
the  double  point. 

The  surfaces  represented  by  [7„  27,,  &c.  may  happen  not 
merely  to  have  points  in  common,  but  to  have  a  whole  curve 
common  to  all  four  surfaces.  This  curve  will  then  be  a  double 
curve  on  the  surface  Z7,  and  every  point  of  it  will  be  a  double 
poiut,  such  that  the  tangent  cone  resolves  itself  into  a  pair  of 
planes.  Now  we  saw  (Art.  264)  that  the  surface  represented 
by  Ihe  general  Cartesian  equation  of  the  rl^  degree  will,  in 
general,  have  an  infinity  of  double  tangent  planes;  the  re- 
ciprocal surface  therefore  will,  in  general,  have  an  infinity  of 
double  points,  which  will  be  ranged  on  a  certain  curve.  The 
existence  then  of  these  double  curves  is  to  be  regarded  among 
the  "  ordinary  singularities"  of  surfaces. 

When  the  point  x'yz'w'  is  a  double  point,  U'  and  AZ7' 
vanish  identically ;  and  any  line  through  the  double  point  meets 
the  surface  in  three  consecutive  points  if  it  satisfies  the  equation 
A*C/'  =  0,  which  represents  a  cone  of  the  second  degree. 

284.  The  polar  quadric  of  a  parabolic  point  on  a  surface 
is  a  cone. 

The  polar  quadric  of  the  origin  with  regard  to  any  surface 

uju)"  +  u^vT^  +  ujud"^  +  &c.  =  0, 

(where,  as  in  Art.  272,  we  have  introduced  w  so  as  to  make 
the  equation  homogeneous)  is  found  by  differentiating  w  — 2 
times  with  respect  to  w.  Dividing  out  by  (n  — 2)  (w- 3)...3, 
and  making  t(7  =  l,  the  polar  quadric  is 

w(w-l)w.,+  2(n-l)w,  +  2M,  =  0. 
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Now  the  origin  being  a  parabolic  point,  we  have  seen,  Art.  266, 
that  the  equation  is  of  the  form 

z  +  Ct/'  +  2Dzx  +  2Ezi/  +  Fz^  +  &c., 

[or,  in  other  words,  Wo  =  0,  and  u^  is  of  the.  form  ti^v^-^w^]. 
The  polar  quadric  then  is 

z  {n-1  -{-  2Dx ■\-2Ei/  +  Fz)+Cf  =  0. 

But  any  equation  represents  a  cone  when  it  is  a  homogeneous 
function  of  three  quantities,  each  of  the  first  degree.  The 
equation  just  written  therefore  represents  a  cone  whose  vertex 
is  the  intersection  of  the  three  planes,  sj,  n  - 1  +  2Dx  +  2Ey  +  Fzj 
and  y.  The  two  former  planes  are  tangent  planes  to  this  cone, 
and  y  the  plane  of  contact. 

285.  It  follows  from  the  last  article,  that  if  we  form  the 
locus  of  points  whose  polar  quadrics  represents  cones,  this 
will  meet  the  surface  in  the  parabolic  points.  This  locus  is 
found  by  writing  down  the  discriminant  of  A"?7'  =  0.      If  a, 

6,  &c.,  denote  the  second  differential  coefficients  --r-^ ,  -j-j^  , 

&c.,  the  discriminant  will  be  a  determinant  formed  with  these 
coefficients,  the  developed  result  being  (Art.  67) 

ahcd  +  2afmn  +  2hgnl  +  2cMm  -I-  2dfgk  -  hcV  -  cam^  -  abr?  -  adf* 

-  Idg"  -  cdV  +/*?  +  ^W  +  A  V  -  2ghmn  -  2hfnl  -  2fg1m  =  0. 

This  denotes  a  surface  of  the  degree  4(n  — 2),  which  we  shall 
call  the  Hessian  of  the  given  surface.  In  the  same  manner 
then,  as  the  intersection  of  a  plane  curve  with  its  Hessian  de- 
termines the  points  of  inflexion,  so  the  intersection  of  a  surface 
with  its  Hessian  determines  a  curve  of  the  degree  4n  (n  —  2), 
which  is  the  locus  of  parabolic  points  (see  Art.  269). 

286.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  just  proved  that  through 
a  given  point  can  be  drawn  4n  (n  —  1)  (n  —  2)  stationary  tangent 
planes  (see  Art.  269).  For  since  the  tangent  piano  passes 
through  a  fixed  point,  its  point  of  contact  lies  on  the  polar 
surface,  whose  degree  is  n-  1 ;  and  the  intersection  of  this  sur- 
face with  the  surface  {7,  and  the   surface   determined  in  the 
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last  article  as  the  locus  of  points  of  contact  of  stationary  tangent 
planes,  determine  4w  (n  -  1)  (n  —  2)  points. 

Otherwise  thus ;  the  stationary  tangent  planes  to  the  surface 
through  any  point  are  also  stationary  tangent  planes  to  the 
tangent  cone  through  that  point,  and  if  the  cone  be  cut  by 
any  plane,  these  planes  meet  it  in  the  tangents  at  the  points 
of  inflexion  of  the  section.  But  the  number  of  points  of  in- 
flexion on  a  plane  curve  is  determined  by  the  formula  {Higher 
Plane  Curves^  Art.  82) 

t  —  #c  =  3  (v  —  /*). 

But  in  this  case,  Art.  282,  we  have  y^n{ft'-  1)*,  /*  =rn (n  —  1)  j 
therefore  v  —  /it  =  n  (n  —  1)  (n  —  2),  «  =  n  (n  —  1)  (n  —  2\  Hence, 
as  before,  *  =  4n  (n  —  1)  (n  —  2). 

The  number  of  double  tangent  planes  to  the  cone  is  de- 
termined by  the  formula 

and    2S  =  n(n-l)(n-2)(w-3);    (v  +  /a-9)=:w'- n'- 9. 

Hence  2T  =  n(w- 1)  (n-2)  (w'*-w"  +  n -12). 

It  follows  then,  that  through  any  point  can  be  drawn  t  double 
tangent  planes  to  the  surface,  where  t  is  the  number  just  de- 
termined. It  will  be  proved  hereafter,  that  the  points  of  contact 
of  double  tangent  planes  lie  on  the  intersection  of  the  surface 
with  one  whose  degree  is  («  -  2)  (n'  —  n"  +  n  —  12), 

287.  If  a  right  line  lie  altogether  in  a  surface  it  will  touch 
the  Hessian  and  therefore  the  parabolic  curve^  {Cambridge  and 
Dublin  Mathematical  Journal^  Vol.  IV.,  p.  255). 

Let  the  equation  of  the  surface  be  x(t>  +  y^  =  0,  and  let 
'5  seek  the  result  of  making  x  and  y  =  0  in  the  equation  of 
le  Hessian,  so  as  thus  to  find  the  points  where  the  line  meets 

\t  surface.      Now,  evidently,  -jr »  -ji  >  ^   ,    ,  all  contain 

T  ^  as  a  factor,  and  therefore  vanish  on  this  supposition. 

I  if  we   make   c  =  0,  rf=0,  w  =  0  in  the  equation  of  the 

aan,  it  becomes  a  perfect  square  {fl—gmfj  showing  that 

right  line  touches  the  Hessian  at  every  point  where  it 

\  it.    If  we  make  a?=sO,  y  =  0  in  fl  —  gm^  it  reduces  to 

GO 
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^  -JL  — ^  _^ ,     It  ig  evident  that  when  the  tangent  plane 
dz  aw      aw  dz  ^        t 

touches  all  along  any  line,  straight  or  carved,  this  line  lies 

altogether  in  the  Hessian,  and  not  only  so,  hut  in  the  case  of  a 

straight  line,  it  can  he  shown  that  the  surface  and  the  Hessian 

touch  along  this  line,*     The  reader  can  verify  this  without 

difficulty,  with  regard  to  the  surface  x^  +  y'^* 

CURVATURE  OF  SURFACES. 

288.  We  proceed  next  to  investigate  the  curvature  at  any 
point  on  a  surface  of  the  various  sections  which  can  be  made 
by^planes  passing  through  that  point. 

In  the  first  place  let  it  be  premised  that  if  the  equation  of 
a  curve  be  m,  +  w,  +  Uj  +  &c.  =  0,  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the 
origin  is  the  same  as  for  the  conic  u^-k-u^.  For  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  ordinary  expression  for  the  radius  of 
curvature  includes  only  the  coordinates  of  the  point  and  the 
values  of  the  first  and  second  differential  coefficients  for  that 
point.  But  if  we  differentiate  the  equation  not  more  than  twice, 
the  terms  got  from  differentiating  u^,  u^^  &c.  contain  powers 
of  X  and  y,  and  will  therefore  vanish  for  a;  =  0,  y  =  0.  The 
values  therefore  of  the  differential  coefficients  for  the  origin  are 
the  same  as  if  they  were  obtained  from  the  equation  u^-i-u^^ 0. 

It  follows  hence  that  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  origin 
(the  axes  being  rectangular)  of  y  +  aa5*  +  2Ja:y  +  cy*  +  &c.  =  0 

is  —  (see  Conies^  Art.  241) ;  or  this  value  can  easily  be  found 
^a 

directly  from  the  ordinary  expression  for  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture {Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  100). 

289.  Let  now  the  equation  of  a  surface  referred  to  any 
tangent  plane  as  plane  of  xy,  and  the  corresponding  normal 
as  axis  of  z^  be 

z-i-  As^  +  2Banf  +  Cy'  '{■2Dxz  -{-^Eyz  +  Fz*  ^Scc-Oj 

and  let  us  investigate  the  curvature  of  any  normal  section,  that 

♦  Cayley,  "  On  Reciprocal  Surfaces,"  PhU,  TVofw.,  Vol.  159, 1869,  eee  p.  208. 
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is,  of  the  section  bj  any  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  z. 
Thus,  to  find  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  section  by  the 
plane  xz^  we  have  only  to  make  y=0  in  the  equation,  and 
yre  get  a  curve  whose  radius  of  curvature  is  half  the  reciprocal 
of  A,  In  like  manner  the  section  by  the  plane  yz  has  its 
radius  of  curvature  =  half  the  reciprocal  of  C.  And  in  order 
to  find  the  radius  of  curvature  of  any  section  whose  plane  makes 
an  angle  0  with  the  plane  cczj  we  have  only  to  turn  the  axes  of 
X  and  tf  thror^h  an  angle  0  (by  substituting  x  cosd— y  sin0 
for  Xj  and  x  sin^  +  y  cosd  for  y,  Conies j  Art.  9) ;  and  by  then 
putting  y  =  0  it  appears,  as  before,  that  the  radius  of  curvature 
is  half  the  reciprocal  of  the  new  coefficient  of  a^ ;  that  is  to  say, 

-^  =  u4  cos'tf  4  25  cos5  sind+  0  sin*5. 

« 

290.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  this  expression 
for  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  section  is  identical  in 
form  with  the  expression  for  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  a 
central  conic  in  terms  of  the  angles  which  it  makes  with  the 
axes  of  coordinates.  Thus  if  p  be  the  semi-diameter  answering 
to  an  angle  0  of  the  conic  -4a^+2-Rry+  (7y*=  J,  we  have  B^p\ 

It  may  be  seen,  otherwise,  that  the  radii  of  curvature  are 
connected  with  their  directions  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
squares  of  the  diameters  of  a  central  conic.  For  we  have 
seen  that  the  radii  of  curvature  depend  only  on  the  terms  in 
u^  and  Wg.  The  radii  of  curvature  therefore  of  all  the  sections 
of  «j  +  tt,  +  M^  +  &c.  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  sections  of 
the  quadric  u^  +  u^]  and  it  was  proved  (Art.  194)  that  these  are 
all  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  central 
section  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane. 

It  is  plain  that  the  conic,  the  squares  of  whose  radii  are  pro- 
portional to  the  radii  of  curvature,  is  similar  to  the  indicatrix. 

291.  We  can  now  at  once  apply  to  the  theory  of  these 
radii  of  curvature  all  the  results  that  we  have  obtained  for 
the  diameters  of  central  conies.  Thus  we  know  that  the 
quantity  A  cob*0  +  2B  cos0  e\n0  +  C  sm*0  admits  of  a  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  value ;  that  the  values  of  0  which  corre- 
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apond  to  the  maximHin  and  minimum  are  always  real,  and 
belong  to  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  and  that 
those  values  of  0  are  given  by  the  equation  (see  ConiGs^  Art,  155) 

J?cos*fl-(^^C)  cos^sin^-5sin''^  =  0. 
Henoe,  at  any  point  on  a  surface  there  are  among  the  normal 
sections,  one  for  which  the  value  of  the  radius  of  curvature 
is  a  maximum  and  one  for  which  it  is  a  minimum ;  the  direc- 
tions of  these  sections  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  and 
they  are  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  the  indicatrix.  They 
plainly  bisect  the  angles  between  the  two  inflexional  tangents, 
We  shall  call  these  the  principal  sections,  and  the  correspond*- 
ing  radii  of  curvature  the  principal  radii. 

If  we  turn  round  the  axes  of  x  and  y  so  as  to  coincide 
with  the  directions  of  maximum  and  minimum,  curvature  just 
determined,  it  is  known  that  the  quantity  Ax^  +  2Bxy  +  Cy* 
will,  take  the  form  Ax^  +  B'y*.  Now  the  formula  of  the  last 
article,  when  the  coefficient  of  xy  vanishes,  gives  the  following 
expression   for  the  half  reciprocal  of  any  radius  of  curvature 

^  =  u4^cos»tf4  5'sin*tf.      But  evidently  A  and  B'  are  the 

values  of  this  half  reciprocal  corresponding  to  ^=0,  and  5=90^ 
Hence  any  radius  of  curvature  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
two  principal  radii  p  and  p\  and  of  the  angle  which  the  direction 
of  its  plane  makes  with  the  principal  planes,  by  the  formula 

V      co%^0      %m^0 


+ 


« 


B  (3  p 

It  18  plain  (as  in  Conies^  Art.  157)  that  -4'  and  -B',  or  — ,  — , 

are  given  by  a  quadratic  equation,  the  sum  of  these  quantities 
being  -4  +  (7  and  their  product  AG—B\ 

When  p  =  p',  all  the  other  radii  of  curvature  are  also  =  p. 
The  form  of  the  equation  then  is  a  +  -4(a:^  +  y') +&c.  =  0,  or 
the  indicatrix  is  a  circle.     The  origin  is  then  an  umbilic. 

From  the  expressions  in  this  article  we  deduce  at  once,  as 
in  the  theory  of  central  conies,  that  the  sum  of  the  reciprocaU 
of  the  radii  of  curvature  of  two  normal  sections  at  right  angl4s> 

*  This  formula  (with  the  infeienoeB  drawn  .from  it)  is  due  to  Euler. 
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to  each  other  is  constant ;  and  again,  if  normal  sections  he  made 
through  a  pair  of  conjugate  tangents  (see  Art.  268)  the  sum 
of  their  radii  of  curvature  is  constant. 

292.  It  will  be  observed  tbat  the  radius  of  curvature,  being 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  a  central  conic, 
does  not  become  imaginary,  but  only  changes  sign,  if  the 
quantity  A  cos*  ^  +  25  cos  ^  sin  ^  +  (7  sin*  9  becomes  negative. 
Now  if  radii  of  curvature  directed  on  one  side  of  the  tangent 
plane  are  considered  as  positive,  those  turned  the  other  way 
must  be  considered  as  negative ;  and  the  sign  changes  when 
the  direction  is  changed  in  which  the  concavity  of  the  curve 
is  turned. 

At  an  elliptic  point  on  a  surface;  that  is  to  say,  when  5" 
is  less  than  AC^  the  sign  of  A  cos' ^  +  25  cos^  sind+  Csin*^ 
remains  the  same  for  all  values  of  0)  and  therefore  at  such 
a  point  the  concavity  of  every  section  through  it  is  turned  in 
the  same  direction. 

At  a  hyperbolic  point,  that  is  to  say,  when  B^  is  greater 
than  AG^  the  radius  of  curvature  twice  changes  sign  and  the 
concavity  of  some  sections  is  turned  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  that  of  others.  The  surface,  in  fact,  cuts  the  tangent  plane 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point,  and  the  inflexional  tangents 
mark  the  directions  in  which  the  surface  crosses  the  tangent 
plane  and  divide  the  sections  whose  concavity  is  turned  one 
way  from  those  in  which  it  is  turned  the  other  way.*  And  when 
we  have  chosen  a  hyperbola  the  squares  of  whose  diameters 
are  proportional  to  one  set  of  radii,  then  the  other  set  of  radii 
are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  con- 
jugate hyperbola. 

293.  Having  shewn,  how  to  find  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  any  normal  section,  we  shall  next  show  how  to  express, 
in  terms  of  this,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  any  oblique  section, 
inclined  at  an  angle  (f>  to  the  normal  section,  but  meeting  the 


*  The  iUnstration  of  the  smnmit  of  a  moantain  pass,  or  of  a  saddle,  will  enable 
the  reader  to  conceive  how  a  snrface  may  in  two  directions  sink  below  the  tangent 
plane,  and  on  the  other  Bide»  rise  above  it.  , 
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tangent  plane  in  the  same  line.  Thus  we  ha^e  seen  that  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal  section  made  by  the  plane 
y  =  0  is  half  the  reciprocal  of  A,  Now  let  us  turn  the  axes 
of  y  and  z  round  in  their  plane  through  an  angle  <f>  (which  is 
dohe  by  substituting  z  cos<^  — y  sin^  for  z^  and  2;  sin<^+y  cos^ 
for  y).  If  we  now  make  the  new  y  =  0,  we  shall  get  the 
equation  (still  to  rectangular  axes)  of  the  section  by  a  plane 
making  an  angle  <^  with  the  old  plane  y  =  0^  but  still  passing 
through  the  old  axis  of  x ;  and  this  equation  will  plainly  be 

z  COS0  +  As?  +  2Bxz  sin<^  +  Cz^  Bin*<^ 

4-  2Dxz  cos  ^  +  2Ez^  sin  ^  +  Fz*  cos*^  +  &c., 

and  by  the  same  method  as  before  the  radius  of  curvature  is 

found  to  be  — j?,   or  is  =£cos<f),   where  R  is  the  radius 

2A  ^  ' 

of  curvature  of  the   corresponding  normal  section.      This  is 

Meunier's  theorem,  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  an  oblique 

section  is  equal  to  the  projection  on  the  plane  of  this  section  of 

the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  normal  section  passing  through  the 

same  tangent  line.     Thus  we  see  that  of  all  section^  which  can 

be  made  through  any  line  drawn  in  the  tangent  plane,  the 

normal  section  is  that  whose  radius  of  curvature  is  greatest; 

that  is  to  say,  the  normal  section  is  that  which  is  least  curved 

and  which  approaches  most  nearly  to  a  straight  line. 

Meunier's  theorem   has  been   already  proved  in  the  case 

of  a  quadric  (Art.  194),   and  we  might  therefore,  if  we  had 

chosen,  have  dispensed  with  giving  a  new  proof  now;  for 

we  have  seen  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  any  section  of 

t*i  +  Mj  +  t^8  +  ^^'  ^^  *^®  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^®  corresponding 
section  of  the  quadric  u^  4  t«,* 

294.  It  was  proved  (Art.  203)  that  if  two  surfaces  w,+m,+  &c., 
tt,  +  V,  +  &c.  touch,  their  curve  of  intersection  has  a  double  point, 
the  two  tangents  at  which  are  the  intersections  of  the  plane  u^ 
with  the  cone  w,  —  v,.  When  the  plane  touches  the  cone,  the 
surfaces  have  what  we  have  called  stationary  contact.  It  is 
also  proved,  as  at  Art.  205,  that  a  sphere  has  stationary  contact 
with  a  surface  when  the  centre  is  on  the  normal  and  the  radius 
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equal  to  one  of  the  principal  radii  of  cuirature.     In  fact,  the 
condition  for  stationary  contact  between 

«  +  oa:^  +  2Aay  +  Jy"  +  &c.,   «  +  a'x"  +  2A'a?y  +  jy  +  &c.  ^^ 

is  (a^a')(J-J')  =  (A-ATj 

which,  when  h  and  K  both  vanish,  implies  either  a  =  a'  or  i  =  h\ 

The  surface  therefore  «  +  uila;' +  (7y*  +  &c.  will  have  stationary 

contact  with  the  sphere  2r2j  +  a^+y'  +  «'  if  ^==^  ^^  5777  ^^^ 
these  are  the  values  of  the  principal  radii. 

295.  The  principles  laid  down  in  the  last  article  enable 
us  to  find  an  expression  for  the  values  of  the  principal  radii 
at  any  point;  the  axes  of  coordinates  having  any  position. 

If  we  transform  the  equation  to  any  point  x*y'z'  on  the 
surface  as  origin,  it  becomes 


dW        dV       dJJ' 


tM\ 


d  d 


^,)V'  +  &c., 


dx'   '  ""  dy'    '"  dz'    '   1.2  r  t&"  ^  dy' 

or,  if  we  denote  the  first  differential  coefficients  by  Z,  Jf,  N^ 
and  the  second  by  a,  i,  c,  &c., 

2{Lx'\'My  +  Nz)+(w*+by*-\'(x*\2fyZ'^2gzX'\'2hxy'\-&c.-0. 

The  equation  then  of  any  sphere  having  the  same  tangent 
plane  is 

and  the  sphere  will  have  stationary  contact  with  the  quadric  if 
X  be  determined  so  as  to  satisfy  the  condition  that  Lx-fMy+Nz 
shall  tou  ch  the  cone 

(a-\) «*+  (J -X)y  +  (c- \)  z*  +  2fyz  -H 2gzx  +  2hx}f  =  0. 
This  condition  Is 

b-\  /,  M 
/,  c-\  N 
Jf,        N    f 

vluch  expanded  is 

{{b-\)  (c-  \)-f]  L*+  [{e-  \)(a-\)-/}  M'+[{a-\){h  -X)- A'}  N* 
+2yh-{a-\)f}  MN-^  2{hf-{b-\)ff]  NL+2{fff-{c-\)h}  LM=0, 


a-X, 
A, 


=  0, 
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or  X  Is  given  by  the  quadratic 

-  2fMN-  2gNL  -  2hLM]  X 

+  (5c-/«)i''+(ca-/)Jf»  +  (aJ-A')iV^"  " 

+  2{ffh^af)MN-h2{hf'bff)NL-\-2{fff'-ch)LM=^0. 
Now  if  r  be  the  radius  of  the  sphere 

\  {x* + y'  +  «")  +  2  {Lx  +  J/y  +  Nz)  =  0, 

we  have  r*  = -^ .     We  therefore  find  the  principal 

radu  by  substituting  — ^^ -'  for  \  in  the  preceding 

quadratic. 

The  absolute  term  in  the  equation  for  X  may  be  simplified 
by  writing  for  i,  J/,  N  their  values  from  the  equations 

{n  —  l)L  =  ax-\'hy+gz  +  lw,  &c., 

IT    2 

when  the  absolute  term  reduces  to  —  -; r^  where  H  is  the 

Hessian,  written  at  full  length,  Art.  285.  We  might  have  seen 
a  priori  that,  for  any  point  on  the  Hessian,  the  absolute  term 
must  vanish.  For  since  the  directions  of  the  principal  sections 
bisect  the  angles  between  the  inflexional  tangents;  when  the 
inflexional  tangents  coincide,  one  of  the  principal  sections  coin- 
cides with  their  common  direction,  and  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  this  section  is  infinite,  since  three  consecutive  points  are 
on  a  right  line.  Hence  one  of  the  values  of  X  (which  is 
the  reciprocal  of  r)  must  vanish.  By  equating  to  zero  the 
coefficient  of  X  in  the  preceding  quadratic,  we  obtain  the 
equation,  of  a  surface  of  the  degree  3n  — 4,  which  intersects 
the  given  surface  in  all  the  points  where  the  principal  radii 
are  equal  and  opposite:  that  is  to  say,  where  the  indicatrix 
is  an  equilateral  hyperbola. 

The  quadratic  of  this  article  might  also  have  been  found 
at  once  by  Art.  102,  which  gives  the  axes  of  a  section  of  the 
quadric 

ax*  +  by*  -f  cz"  +  2fyz  -{■  9.gzx  +  2ho[y  =  1 

made  parallel  to  the  plane  Lx-i-Mi/  +  Nz  =  0. 
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296.  From  the  equations  of  the  last  article  we  can  find 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  any  normal  section  meeting  the 
tangent  plane  in  a  line  whose  direction-angles  are  given. 

For  the  centre  of  curvature  lies  on  the  normal,  and  if  we 
describe  a  sphere  with  this  centre,  and  radius  equal  to  the 
radius  of  curvature,  it  must  touch  the'  surface,  and  its  equa- 
tion is  of  the  form 

2  (Zo; 4  2fy  +  iVi)  +  x(x"4y"  +  «*)  =  0. 

The  consecutive  point  on  that  section  of  the  surface  which  we 
are  considering  satisfies  this  equation,  and  also  the  equation 

2  {Lx  +  My +  Nz)  •{- ax*  +  bf -h  cz' -^ '2fyz  +  2gzx  +  2hxy  =:=  0. 
Subtracting,  we  find 

_  aa? •\- hf/^  +  cz^ ■{- 2jyz -h  2gzx-^  2hxy 

And  since  this  equation   is  homogeneous,   we  may  write  for 
a;,  y,  z  the  direction-cosines  of  the  line  joining  the  consecutive 

pomt  to  the  ongm.    As  m  the  last  article  X  =  -^ -' . 

Hence 

a  cos*a+ J  cos^^i-  c  cos*7+ 2/cos^  cos7+2^  cosy  cosa+2A  cosa  cos^S  ' 

The  problem  to  find  the  maximum  and  minimum  radius  of 
curvature  is,  therefore,  to  make  the  quantity 

<wj*  +  by*  +  cz*  +  2fyz  +  2gzx  +  2hxy 

a  maximum  or  minimum,  subject  to  the  relations. 

Lx  +  My-^-Nz-O^  aj"  +  y"  +  «"=l. 

And  thus  we  see,  again,  that  this  is  exactly  the  same  problem 
as  that  of  finding  the  axes  of  the  central  section  of  a  quadric 
by  a  plane  Lx  +  My  +  Nz, 

297.  In  like  manner  the  problem  to  find  the  directions  of 
the  principatl  sections  at  any  point  is  the  same  as  to  find  the 
directions  of  the  axes  of  the  section  by  the  plane  Lx  +  My  4  Nz 
of  the  quadric  aa?  4  Jy"  4  cz*  4  2fyz  4  2gzx  4  2hxy  =  1. 

H  H 
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Now  given  any  diameter  of  a  quadric,  one  section  can 
be  drawn  through  it  having  that  diameter  for  an  axis;  the 
other  axis  being  plainly  the  intersection  of  the  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  given  diameter  with  the  plane  conjugate  to  it. 
Thus,  if  the  central  quadric  be  Z7=  1,  and  the  given  diameter 
pass  through  xy^^  then  the  diameter  perpendicular  and  con- 
jugate is  the  intersection  of  the  planes 

If  the  former  diameter  lie  in  a  plane  Lx  +  -%'  +  -N«',  the 
latter  diameter  traces  out  the  cone  which  is  represented  by 
the  determinant  obtained  on  eliminating  xyz'  from  the  three 
preceding  equations :  viz. 

{Mz^Ny)  U,+  (Nx-Lz)  V^-]-{Ly-Mx)  U,=-0. 
And  this  cone  must  evidently   meet  the  plane  Lx  +  My  +  Nz 
in  the   axes   of  the   section  by  that   plane.      Thus,  then,  the 
directions  of  the  principal  sections  are  determined  as  the  inter- 
section of  the  tangent  plane  Lx  +  My-^  Nz  with  the  cone 

{Mz  -  Ny)  {ax  +  hy  +gz)  +  {Nx  -  Lz)  {hx  +  hy  +/«) 

+  (iy  -  Jfx)  (^rx +/y  4- ca)  =  0, 

or    {Mg^m)x^^'[Nh^Lf)y^^[Lf'Mg)z^ 

Jt[L[h--c)--hM+gN]yz+[Lh^-M[c-a)-Nf]zx 

298.  The  methods  used  in  Art.  295  enable  ns  also  easily 
to  find  the  conditions  for  an  umbilic.^    If  the  plane  of  ay  be 


♦  It  might  be  imagined  that  we  could  obtain  a  single  condition  for  an  umbilic  by 
expressing  that  the  quadratic  (Art.  295)  for  the  determination  of  the  principal  radii  of 
curvature  shall  have  equal  roots.  But,  as  at  p.  63,  this  quadratic,  having  its  roots 
always  real,  is  one  of  the  class  diwussed  Higher  Algebra,  Art.  44,  the  discriminant 
of  which  can  be  expressed  as  a  sum  of  squares.  If  we  make  these  squares  separately 
to  vanish,  we  obtain  two  conditions,  which  are  more  easily  found  as  in  the  text. 

Considering  in  plane  geometry,  to  find  when  ax^  +  Ihxy  +  6y*  =  1  repreaentB 
a  circle,  this  may  be  solved  by  taking  the  quadratic  which  gives  the  maximum 
or  minimum  values  of  a*  +  y*  =  ^o,  viz.  {ap  —  1)  {hp  —  1)  -  AV  =  %  "^^  forming  the 
condition  that  the  quadratic  shall  have  equal  roots,  viz.  (a  —  6)^  +  4A*  =  0.  Now  this 
single  condition  is  not  the  condition  that  the  curve  shall  be  a  .<:irdle,  for  either  of  the 
factors  a  —  6  Hb  2A«  separately  equated  to  zero  only  expresses  that  Ihe  curve  passes 
through  one  of  the  circular  points  at  infinity.  But  if  we  have  both  factors  simul- 
taneously =  0,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  have  a  -  6  =  0,  A  =  0,  the  curve  passes  through 
both  circular  points  and  is  a  circle.    And  the  theory  in  regard  to  the  umbilics  is 
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the  tangent  plane  at  an  nnibilic,  the  equation  of  the  surface 
18  of  the  form 

and  If  we  subtract  from  it  the  equation  of  any  touching 
sphere,  viz. 

it  is  evidently  possible  so  to  choose  \  (namely,  by  taking  it 
=  A)  that  all  the  terms  in  the  remainder  shall  be  divisible 
by  «.  We  see,  thus,  that  if  w,  +  w^H-  &c.  represent  the  surface, 
and  tf, +  Xi7,  any  touching  sphere,  it  is  possible,  when  the 
origin  is  an  umbilic,  so  to  choose  X  that  u,  — Xv,  may  contain 
If  J  as  a  factor.  We  see,  then,  by  transformation  of  coordinates 
as  in  Art.  2^5,  that  any  point  x'y'z'  will  be  an  umbilic  if  it 
m  possible  so-  to.  choose  X  that 

(a-X)i^+(&-X)y"+  {c - \)  z* -h 2fyz  -^^  2gzx  +  2hxy 

may  contain  as  a  factor  Lx  +  My  +  Nz,    K  so,  the  other  factor 

most  be 

a  — X         &  — X        c  — X 

Multiplying  out  and  comparing  the  coefficients  of  yz^  zx^  xy^ 
we  get  the  conditions 

{*->-)  J  +  («-'^)f  =  2/,    {c-X)^  +  (a-X)f=2<7, 

Eliminating  X  between  these  equations,  we  obtain  for  an  umbilic 
the  two  conditions 

lN*+ciP'-2fMN_cL^'^aN*^2gLN     aM^'\-hL'-2hLM 


Since  there  are  only  two  conditions  to  be  satisfied,  a  surface 
of  the  n^  degree  has  in   general   a  determinate  number  of 

almoBt  identical :  the  points  on  the  surface  for  which  the  two  radii  of  corvatnre  are 
equal  are  points  such  that  for  each  of  them  one  of  the  inflexional  tangents  meets  the 
imaginary  circle  at  infinity;  an  umbilic  is  a  point  such  that  both  the  inflexional 
tangents  meet  the  circle  at  infinity.  The  first-mentioned  pointa  form  on  the  surface 
an  imaginary  locus  having  the  nmbilics  for  double  points. 
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umbilics;  for  the  two  coDditioDS,  each  of  which  represents  8 
surface,  combined  with  the  equation  of  the  given  surface,  de- 
termine a  certain  number  of  points.  It  may  happen,  however, 
that  the  surfaces  represented  by  the  two  conditions  intersect 
in  a  curve  which  lies  (either  wholly  or  in  part)  on  the  given 
surface.  In  such  a  case  there  will  be  on  the  given  surface 
a  line,  every  point  of  which  will  be  an  umbilic.  Such  a 
line  is  called  a  line  of  spherical  curvature. 

299.  There  is  one  case  in  which  the  conditions  of  the 
last  article  are  not  applicable  in  the  form  in  which  we  have 
written  them.     They  appear  to  be  satisfied  by  making  £  =  0, 

a=.^J^l±^^^fM^;  whence  we  might  conclude  that  the 

surface  X  =  0  must  always  pass  through  umbilics  on  the  given 
surface.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see  geometrically  that  this^  is  not 
the  case,  for.  L  (or  ZZJ  is  the  polar  of  the  point  yzw  with 
respect  to  the  surface,  so  that  if  L  necessarily  passed  through 
umbilics  it  would  follow  by  transformation  of  coordinates  that 
the  first  polar  of  everyi  point  passes  through  umbilics.  On 
referring  to  the  last  article,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
investigation  tacitly  assumes  that  none  of  the  quantities  Ly  if,  N 
vanish ;  for  if  any  of  them  did  vanish,  some  of  the  equations 
which  we  have  used  would  contain  infinite  terms.  Supposing 
then  L  to  vanish,  we  must  examine  directly  the  condition  that 
My  +  Nz  may  be  a  factor  in 

{a-\)x''-]-{b--\)y^-^{c-\)z^-{2ft/z  +  2gzx  +  2hxi/. 

We  must  evidently  have  \  =  a,.and  it  is  then  easily  seen  that 
we  must,  as  before,   have  a= 7^*  4-  M* *  while  m 

addition,  since  the  terms  2gzx-\^2hxy  must  be  divisible  by 
-%i+  Nzy  we^must  have  Mg  =  Nh.  Combining  then  with  the 
two  conditions  here  found,  X  =  0,  and  the  equation  of  the 
surface, ,  there  ^are  four  conditions  which,  except  in  special 
cases,  cannot  be-  satisfied  by  the  coordinates  of  any  points. 

If  we  clear  of  fractions  the  conditions  given  in  the  last 
article,  it  will  be  found  that  they  each  contain  either  X,  if, 
or  ^  as  a  factor.    And  what  we  have  proved  in  this  article 
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is  that  these  factors  may  be  suppressed  as  irrelevant  to  the 
question  of  umbilics.* 

We  now  proceed  to  draw  some  other  inferences  from  what 
was  proved  (Art.  294) ;  namely,  that  the  two  principal  spheres 
have  stationary  contact  with  the  surface. 

300.  WJien  two  surfaces  have  stationary  contact^  they  touch 
in  two  consecutive  points. 

The  equations  of  the  two  surfaces  being 

z  +  ax*'\-  2hxy  +  Jy'  +  &c.  =  0,   z-\-  a V  +  2h'xy  +  J'y"  -4-  &c., 
the  tangent  planes  at  a  consecutive  point  are  (Art.  262) 

Z'\'2{ax'  -\-  hy')x-\-2[hx  +  hy)y^O^ 
z  +  2  {ax  +  h'y)  x  +  2  {h'x  +  b'y) y  =  0. 
That  these  may  be  identical,  we  must  have 

ax' -f  hy  =  ax  +  h'y^   hx  +  by'  =  h'x'  +  b'y'j 
and  eliminating  x' :  y'  between  these  equations,  we  have 

{a^a'){b-b')  =  {h--h')% 

which  is  the  condition  for  stationary  contact. 

The  sphere,  therefore,  whose  radius  is  equal  to  one  of  the 
principal  radii,  touches  the  surface  in  two  consecutive  points; 
or  two  consecutive  normals  to  the  surface  are  also  normals  to 
the  sphere,  and  consequently  intersect  in  its  centre.     Now  we 

*  From  what  has  been  said  we  can  infer  the  number  of  umbilica  which  a  surface 
of  then^  degree  will  in  general  possess.  We  have  seen  that  the  umbilics  are  deter- 
mined as  the  intersection  of  the  given  surface  with  a  curve  whose  equations  are  of 

A    '  B       C 
the  form  "77=  d>  =  ^  •    Now  if  i4,  B,  C  be  of  the  degree  /,  and  A\  JB*,  C  of  the 

degme  m,  then  Aff  —  BA\  AC  —  CA*  are  each  of  the  degpree  /  +  m,  and  intersect  in 

a  curve  of  the  degree  (Z  +  m)^.    But  the  intersection  of  these  two  surfaces  includes 

the  curve  A  A*  of  the  degree  hn  which  does  not  lie  on  the  surface  EC  —  CB'.    The 

degree  therefore  of  the  curve  common  to  the  three  surfaces  \b  t^  +  hn  +  tn^.    In  the 

present  case  /  =  3n  —  4,  m  —  2»  -  2,  and  the  degree  of  the  curve  would  seem  to  be 

19n'  —  46n  +  28.    But  we  have  seen  that  the  system  we  are  discussing  includes  three 

curves  such  as 

Z,  a  (3f«  +  N^  -  {bN^  +  cM^  -  21MN) 

which  do  not  pass  through  umbilics.  Subtracting  therefore  from  the  number  just 
found  3  (n  -  1)  (3n  —  4),  we  see  that  the  umbilics  are  determined  as  the  intersection 
of  the  given  surface  with  a  curve  of  the  degree  (lOn^  —  25n  +  16),  and  therefore  that 
the  number  of  umbilics  is  in  general  n  (10»-  -  25n  +  16).  In  particular,  when  n  =  2, 
then  the  number  is  twelve,  viz.  there  are  four  umbilics  in  each  of  the  principal  planes. 
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know  that  in  plane  curves  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  curvature 
may  be  regarded  as  the  intersection  of  two  consecutiye  normals 
to  the  curve.  In  surfaces  the  normal  at  any  point  will  not 
meet  the  normal  at  a  consecutive  point  taken  arbitrarily.  But 
we  see  here  that  if  the  consecutive  point  be  taken  in  the 
direction  of  either  of  the  principal  sections,  the  two  consecutive 
normals  will  intersect,  and  their  common  length  will  be  the 
corresponding  principal  radius.  On  account  of  the  importance 
of  this  theorem  we  give  a  direct  investigation  of  it.. 

301.  To  find  in  what  cases  the  normal  at  any  point  on  a 
surface  is  intersected  by  a  consecutive  normal.  Take  the  tangent 
plane  for  the  plane  of  xy,  and  let  the  equation  of  the  surface  be 

z  +  A^  4-  25xy  +  Cy^  +  "iBmz  +  ^Eyz  +  Fz^  +  &c.  =  0. 

Then  we  have  seen  (Art.  268]  that  the  equation  of  a  consecutive^ 
tangent  plane  is 

and  a  perpendicular  to  this  through  the  point  7ly*  will  be 

a;— a;'     _     V'^lf    _ 


>  =  2«. 


Ax-vBy'      Bx^-Cy' 
This  will  meet  the  axis  of  z  (which  was  the  original  normal)  if 


X 


-     y 


Ax'  -f  By'      Bx'  4  Cy  * 

The  direction  therefore  of  a  consecutive  point  whose  normal 
meets  the  given  normal  is  determined  by  the  equation 

Bx'*  +  [C-A)x'y'^By'^^0. 

But  this  is  the  same  equation  (Art.  291)  which  determines  the 
directions  of  maximum  and  minimum  curvature.  At  any  point 
on  a  surface  therefore  there  are  twcr  directions,  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  such  that  the  normal  at  a  consecutive  point- 
taken  on  either,  intersects  the  original  normal.  And  these 
directions  are  those  of  the  two  principal  sections  at  the  point. 
Taking  for  greater  simplicity  the  directions  of  the  principal 
sections  as  axes  of  coordinates;  that  is  to  say,  making  £=0 
in  the  preceding  equations,  the  equation  of  a  consecutive  nonnal 
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becomes  — j  ,  =  ^ ^  ,  =  2«,  whence  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
normals  corresponding  to  the  points  j^'  =  0,  x  =0  Intersect  the 
axis  of  z  at  distances  respectively  js  =  — ,  z=  —  .  The  inter- 
cepts therefore  on  a  normal  by  the  two  consecutive  ones  which 
intersect  it  are  equal  to  the  principal  radii.* 

302.  We  may  also  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  by  seek- 
ing the  locus  of  points  on  a  surface,  the  normals  at  which  meet 
a  fixed  normal  which  we  take  for  axis  of  z.  Making  a;  =  0, 
y  =  0  in  the  equation  of  any  other  normal,  we  see  that  the 
point  where  it  meets  the  surface  must  satisfy  the  condition 

-jr  =  —r .      The  curve  where  this  surface  meets    the    given 

surface  has  the  extremity  of  the  given  normal  for  a  double 
point,  the  two  tangents  to  which  are  the  two  principal  tangents 
to  the  surface  at  that  point.     (See  Ex.  9,  p.  87). 

The  special  case  where  the  fixed  normal  is  one  at  an 
umbilic  deserves  notice.  The  equation  of  the  surface  being  of 
the  form  z-\-  A{qi?  •\-  y*)  +  &c.  =  0,  the  lowest  terms  in  the  equa- 
tion xU^  =  yU^y  when  we  make  a  =  0,  will  be  of  the  third 
degree,  and  the  umbilic  is  a  triple  point  on  the  curve  locus. 
Thus^hile  every  normal  immediately  consecutive  to  the  normal 
at  the  umbilic  meets  the  latter  normal,  there  are  three  directions 
along  any  of  which  the  next  following  normal  will  also  meet 
the  normal  at  the  umbilicf 

*  M.  Bertrand,  in  his  theory  of  the  cnrratare  of  surfaces,  calculates  the  angle 
made  by  the  oonsecntire  normal  with  the  plane  containing  the  original  normal 
and  the  consecutive  point  x*y\  Supposing  still  the  directions  of  the  principal  sec- 
tions to  be  axes  of  coordinates,  the  direction-cosines  of  the  consecutive  normal  are 
proportional  to  2AQ!^f  2C/,  while  those  of  a  tangent  line  perpendicular  to  the  radius 
vector  are  proportional  to  —  y',  a:',  0.  Hence  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  these 
two  lines,  or  the  sine  of  i;he  angle  which  the  consecutive  normal  makes  with  the 
^normal  section,  is  proportional  to  {C—A)  x}f  \  or,  if  a  be  the  angle  which  the 
direction  of  the  consecutive  point  makes  with  one  of  the  principal  tangents,  is 
.proportional  to  (C  -  A)  sin  2a.  When  a  =  0  or  =  90°,  this  angle  vanishes,  and  the 
consecutive  normal  is  in  the  plane  of  the  original  normal. 

t  Sir  W.  B.  Hamilton  has  pointed  out  {Elements  of  Quaterniansj  Art.  411)  how 
this  is  verified  in  the  case  of  a  quadric.  He  has  proved  that  the  two  imaginary 
generators  (see  p.  102)  thiough  any  umbilic  are  lines  of  curvature,  the  third  line  of 
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303.  A  line  of  curvature*  on  a  surface  is  a  line  traced  on 
it,  such  that  the  normals  at  any  two  consecutive  points  of  it 
intersect.  Thus,  starting  with  any  point  Jf  on  a  surface,  we 
may  go  on  to  either  of  the  two  consecutive  points  N^  N\  whose 
normals  were  proved  to  intersect  the  normal  at  M.  The  normal 
at  Nj  again,  is  intersected  by  the  consecutive  normals  at  two 
points  P,  F\  the  element  NP  being  a  continuation  of  the 
element  MN  while  the  element  NP'  is  approximately  per- 
pendicular to  it.  In  like  manner  we  might  pass  from  the  point 
P  to  another  consecutive  point  Q,  and  so  have  a  line  of  curva- 
ture MNPQ.  But  we  might  evidently  have  pursued  the  same 
process  had  we  started  in  the  direction  MN'.  Hence,  at  any 
point  M  on  9L  surface  can  be  drawn  two  lines  of  curvature ; 
these  cut  at  right  angles  and  are  touched  by  the  two  "prin- 
cipal tangents"  at  M.  A  line  of  curvature  will  ordinarily  not 
be  a  plane  curve,  and  even  in  the  special  case  where  it  is  plane 
it  need  not  coincide  with  a  principal  normal  section  at  M^  though 
it  must  touch  such  a  section.  For  the  principal  section  must  be 
normal  to  the  surface,  and  the  line  of  curvature  may  be  oblique. 

A  very  good  illustration  of  lines  of  curvature  is  afforded 
by  the  case  of  the  surfaces  generated  by  the  revolution  of  any 
plane  curve  round  an  axis  in  its  plane.  At  any  point  P  of 
such  a  surface  one  line  of  cui'vature  is  the  plane  section  passing 
through  P  and  through  the  axis,  or,  in  other  words,  is  the 
generating  curve  which  passes  through  P.  For  all  the  normals 
to  this  curve  are  also  normals  to  the  surface,  and,  being  in 
one  plane,  they  intersect.  The  corresponding  principal  radius 
at  P  is  evidently  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  plane  section 
at  the  same  point.     The  other  line  of  curvature  at  P  is  the 

curvature  through  the  umbilic  being  the  principal  section  in  which  it  lies.  In  fact, 
for  a  point  on  a  principal  section,  the  cone  (Ex.  9,  p.  87)  breaks  up  into  two  planes. 
The  normal  therefore  at  such  a  point  only  meets  the  normals  at  the  points  of  the 
principal  section,  and  at  the  points  of  another  plane  section.  For  the  umbilic  the 
latter  plane  is  a  tangent  plane  and  the  section  reduces  to  the  imaginary  generators. 
The  normals  along  either  lie  in  the  same  imaginary  plane.  At  eveiy  point  on  either 
generator,  distinct  from  the  umbilic,  the  two  directions  of  curvature  coincide  with  the 
line,  which  is  perpendicular  to  itself.  {Conies,  p.  838).  There  is,  however,  some 
speciality  as  regards  the  theory  of  the  umbilics  of  a  quadric. 

♦  The  whole  theory  of  lines  of  curvature,  umbilics,  Ac.  is  due  to  Monge.    See  hia 
"  Application  de  I'Analyse  &  la  Geometric,"  p.  124,  Liouville's  edition. 
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circle  which  is  the  section  made  hy  a  plane  drawn  through 
F  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  surface ;  for  the  normals 
at  all  the  points  of  this  section  evidentlj  intersect  the  axis 
of  the  surface  at  the  same  point,  and  therefore  intersect  each 
other.  The  intercept  on  the  normal  between  F  and  the  axis 
is  plainly  the  second  principal  radius  of  the  surface. 

The  generating  curve  which  passes  through  P  is  a  prin- 
cipal section  of  the  surface,  since  it  contains  the  normal  and 
touches  a  line  of  curvature ;  but  the  section  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  is,  in  general,  not  a  principal  section  because  it  does  not 
contain  the  normal  at  P.  The  second  principal  section  at  that 
point  would  be  the  plane  section  drawn  through  the  normal  at 
P  and  through  the  tangent  to  the  circle  described  by  P.  The 
example  chosen  serves  also  to  illustrate  Meunler's  theorem ; 
for  the  radius  of  the  circle  described  by  P  (which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  an  oblique  section  of  the  surface)  is  the  projection  on 
that  plane  of  the  intercept  on  the  normal  between  P  and  the 
axis,  and  we  have  just  proved  that  this  intercept  is  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  corresponding  normal  section. 

304.  It  was  proved  (Art.  297)  that  the  direction-cosines  of 
the  tangent  line  to  a  principal  section  fulfil  the  relation 

(Jf  C0S7  —  N  cos)3)  (a  cosa  +  n  cos^  +  m  COS7) 

+  [N  cosa  —  i  C0S7)  [n  cosa  +  b  cos)9  + 1   cosy) 

+  [L  cos^  —  M cosa)  (w  cosa  + 1  cos)9  +  c  C0S7)  =  0. 

Now  the  tangent  line  to  a  principal  section  is  also  the  tangent 
to  the  line  of  curvature;  while,  if  cfe  be  the  element  of  the 
arc  of  any  curve,  the  projections  of  that  element  upon  the 
three  axes  being  dx^  dy^  dz^  it  is  evident  that  the  cosines  of 

the   angles  which  ds  makes  with  the  axes  are  ;j"j  ^)  jf' 

The  diflferentlal  equation  of  the  line  of  curvature  is  therefore 
got  by  writing  da?,  dy^  dz  for  cosa,  cos/8,  cosy  in  the  preceding 
formula. 

This  equation  may  also  be  found  directly  as  follows  (see 
Gregory's  Solid  Oeometry^  p.  256) :  Let  a,  )9,  7  be  the  co- 
ordinates  of  a  point    common  to    two   consecutive  normals. 

II 
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Then,  if  xyz  be  the  point  where  the  first  normal  meets 
the    surface,    by    the    equations    of   the    normal'  we    have 

— Y^—  A/  ^^\r"y  ^^^  ^^  ^®  ^^  ^^'^  common  value  of 
these  fractions  0^  we  have 

But  if  the  second  normal  meet  the  surface  in  a  point  x  +  dx^ 
y  +  dt/jZ+  dzj  then,  expressing  that  a/Sy  satisfies  the  equations 
of  the  second  normal,  we  get  the  same  results  as  if  we  difieren- 
tiate  the  preceding  equations,  considering  aj3y  as  constant,  or 
dx  +  Ld0+0dL:=Oj  dy^Md0-\-0dM=^O^  dz  +  Nd0f  0dN=Oj 
from  which  equations  eliminating  0^  d0y  we  have  the  same 
determinant  as  in  Art.  291,  viz. 

dxj   dtfj    dz 

i,    -Jf,    N 

dLy  dMj  dN   =  0. 
Of  course 

dL=^adx-\-hdy+ffdzj  dM—Mx-\^ldy-{-fdz^  dN—gdx+fdy^cdz. 

Ex.  To  find  the  differential  equation  of  tlie  lines  of  cnrvatore  of  the  ellipsoid 

o*     i«     c* 
Here  we  hare 

x=£.  M^t,  N=l,  4t=%  m^%,  a^=% 

Babstitnting  these  raloes  in  the  preceding  equation  it  becomes,  when  expanded, 

(&«  -  c»)  xdydz  +  {<fl-a^  ydzdx  +  (a»  -  6*)  zdxdy  =  0. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  lines  of  cnryatnre  are  the  intersections  of  the  ellipsoid 
with  a  system  of  concentric  quadrics  (Art  196),  it  wonld  be  easy  to  assume  for  the 
integral  of  this  equation  Aa^  +  By^  +  Cz*  =  0,  and  to  determine  the  constants  by 
actual  substitution.  If  we  assume  nothing  as  to  the  form  of  the  integral  we  can 
eliminate  z  and  dz  by  the  help  of  the  equation  of  the  surface,  and  so  get  a  diffe- 
rential equation  in  two  yariables  which  is  the  equation  of  the  projection  of  the  lines 

of  curratore  on  the  plane  of  xy.  Thus,  in  the  present  case,  multiplying  by  ^  and 
zedndng  by  the  equation  of  the  ellipsoid  and  its  differential,  we  have 

{(»•  -  0^  «<»,  +  (^  -  a.)  y&}  {^  +  J^}  =  (a.  -  »^  {l  -  g  -  g  dr<fy, 
orwiiiing  <f(V-^  tMjzn-B 
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the  integral  of  which  (see  Boole's  Differential  EqwUiom,  Ex.  8,  p.  185)  is 

^      y*  _      1 
B"  BC~  AC+V 

or  the  lines  of  corvatnie  are  projected  on  the  principal  plane  into  a  aeries  of  conies 
whose  axes  a*,  b'  are  oonnected  by  the  relation 

a'^  (o' -  c«)     &^(y-c«) 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  coincides  with  the  account  giren  of  the  lines  of 
durature  in  Art.  196. 

305.  A  line  of  curvature  is,  by  definition,  such  that  tbe 
normals  to  the  surface  at  two  consecutive  points  of  it  intersect 
each  other.  If,  then^  we  consider  the  surface  generated  by  all 
the  normals  along  a  line  of  curvature,  this  will  be  a  developable 
surface  (Note,  p.  75)  since  two  consecutive  generating  lines  in- 
tersect. The  developable  generated  by  the  normals  along  a  line 
of  curvature  manifestly  cuts  the  given  surface  at  right  angles. 

The  locus  of  points  where  two  consecutive  generators  of 
a  developable  intersect  is  a  curve  whose  properties  will  be  more 
fully  explained  in  the  next  chapter,  and  which  is  called  the 
cuspidal  edge  of  that  developable.  Each  generator  is  a  tan- 
gent to  this  curve,  for  it  joins  two  consecutive  points  of  the 
curve;  namely,  the  points  where  the  generator  in  question 
is  met  by  the  preceding  and  by  the  succeeding  generator  (see 
Art.  123). 

Consider  now  the  normal  at  any  point  if  of  a  surface; 
through  that  point  can  be  drawn  two  lines  of  curvature 
MNPQ^  &c.,  MN'FQy  &c.:  let  the  normals  at  the  points 
Mj  Ny  P,  <?,  &c.,  intersect  in  (7,  -D,  Uy  &c.,  and  those  at 
My  JTy  Fy  Q  lu  G' y  U y  E'  \  thcu  it  is  evident  that  the  curve 
CDEy  &c.,  is  the  cuspidal  edge  of  the  developable  generated  by 
the  normals  along  the  first  line  of  curvature,  while  CUE'  is 
the  cuspidal  edge  of  the  developable  generated  by  the  normals 
along  the  second.  The  normal  at  My  as  has  just  been  ex- 
plained, touches  these  curves  at  the  points  (7,  0',  which  are 
the  two  centres  of  curvature  corresponding  to  the  point  M. 

What  has  been  proved  may  be  stated  as  follows:  The 
cuspidal  edge  of  the  developable  generated  by  the  normals 
along  a  line  of  curvature  is  the  locus  of  one  of  the  systems  of 
centres  of  curvature  corresponding  to  all  the  points  of  that  line. 
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306.  The  assemblage  of  the  centres  of  curvature  (7,  C 
answering  to  all  the  points  of  a  surface  is  a  surface  of  two 
sheets,  called  the  surface  of  centres  (see  Art.  198).  The  curve 
CDE  lies  on  one  sheet  while  CUE'  lies  on  the  other  sheet. 
Every  normal  to  the  given  surface  touches  both  sheets  of  the 
surface  of  centres :  for  it  has  been  proved  that  the  normal  at 
M  touches  the  two  curves  CDE^  C'DE\  and  every  tangent 
line  to  a  curve  traced  on  a  surface  is  also  a  tangent  to  the 
surface. 

Now  if  from  a  point,  not  on  a  surface,  be  drawn  two  con- 
secutive tangent  lines  to  the  surface,  the  plane  of  those  lines  is 
manifestly  a  tangent  plane  to  the  surface;  for  it  is  a  tangent 
3>lane  to  the  cone  which  is  drawn  from  the  point  touching  the 
surface.  But  if  two  consecutive  tangent  lines  intersect  on  the 
•  surface,  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  their  plane  touches  the 
surface.  For  if  we  cut  the  surface  by  any  plane  whatever, 
any  two  consecutive  tangents  to  the  curve  of  section  (which, 
of  course,  are  also  tangent  lines  to  the  surface)  intersect  on  the 
curve,  and  yet  the  plane  of  these  lines  is  supposed  not  to  touch 
the  surface. 

Consider  now  the  two  consecutivp  normals  at  the  points 
3f,  N^  these  are  both  tangents  to  both  sheets  of  the  surface 
of  centres.  And  since  the  point  G  in  which  they  intersect  is  on 
the  first  sheet  but  not  necessarily  on  the  second,  the  plane  of 
the  two  normals  is  the  tangent  plane  to  the  second  sheet  of 
the  surface  of  centres. 

The  plane  of  the  normals  at  the  points  Jf,  j^T  is  the  tangent 
plane  to  the  other  sheet  of  the  surface  of  centres.  But  because 
the  two  lines  of  curvature  through  M  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  it  follows  that  these  two  planes  are  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  Hence,  the  tangent  planes  to  the  surface  of  centres 
at  the  ttoo  points  (7,  C,  tohere  any  normal  meets  it^  cut  each 
other  at  right  angles. 

307.  It  is  manifest  that  for  every  umbilic  on  the  given  surface, 
the  two  sheets  of  the  surface  of  centres  have  a  point  common ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  surface  of  centres  has  a  double  point ; 
and  if  the  original  surface  have  a  line  of  spherical  curvature, 
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the  surface  of  centres  will  have  a  double  line.     The  two  sheets 
will  cut  at  right  angles  everywhere  along  this  double  line. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  case  where  the  surface  of  centres 
has  a  double  line.  A  double  point  on  that  surface  arises  not 
only  when  the  two  centres  which  belong  to  the  same  normal 
coincide,  but  also  when  two  different  normals  intersect,  and  the 
point  of  intersection  is  a  centre  of  curvature  for  each.  It  was 
shewn,  p.  237^  that  a  surface  of  the  n^^  degree  possesses 
ordinarily  a  definite  number  of  umbilics,  and,  therefore,  iu 
general  not  a  line  of  spherical  curvature.  Hence  a  double  line 
of  the  first  kind  is  not  among  the  ordinary  singularities  of  the 
surface  of  centres.  But  that  surface  will  in  general  have  a 
double  line  of  the  second  kind.  Through  any  point  several 
normals  can  be  drawn  to  a  surface :  every  point  on  the  surface 
of  centres  is  a  centre  of  curvature  for  one  of  these  normals, 
a  locus  of  points  on  the  surface  will  be  each  a  centre  of  cur- 
vature for  two  normals,  and  there  will  even  be  a  definite  number 
of  points  each  a  centre  of  curvature  for  three  normals.* 

308.  It  is  convenient  to  define  here  a  geodesic  line  on  a 
surface,,  and  to  establish  the  fundamental  property  of  such 
aline;  namely,  that  its  osculating  plane  (see  Art.  119)  at  any 
point  is  normal  to  the  surface.  A  geodesic  line  is  the  form 
assumed  by  a  strained  thread  lying  on  a  surface  and  joining 
any  two  points  on  the  surface.  It  Is  plain  that  the  geodesic 
is  ordinarily  the  shortest  line  on  the  surface  by  which  the  two 
points  caa  be  joined,  since,  by  pulling  at  the  ends  of  the 
thread,  we  must  shorten  it  as  much  as  the  interposition  of  the 


♦  The  poasibUity  of  doable  lines  of  the  second  kind  waa  overlooked  by  Monge 
and  by  succeeding  geometers ;  and  oddly  enough  first  came  to  be  recognized  in  con- 
sequence of  M.  Knmmer's  having  had  a  model  made  of  the  surface  of  centres  of  an 
ellipsoid  (see  Monatsbericfile  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1862).  Instead  of  finding  the 
sheets,  as  he  expected,  to  meet  only  in  the  points  corresponding  to  the  umbilics,  he 
found  that  they  intersected  in  a  curve,  and  that  they  did  not  cut  at  right  angles  along 
this  line.  Of  course  when  the  existence  of  the  double  line  was  known  to  be  a  fact 
its  mathematical  theory  waa  evident.  M.  Clebech  had,  on  purely  mathematical 
groimds,  independently  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  in  an  elaborate  paper  on  the 
normala  to  an  ellipsoid,  of  equal  date  with  Summer's  paper,  though  of  later  pub- 
lication. A  discussion  of  the  surface  of  centres  of  an  ellipsoid,  founded  on  Clcbsch's 
paper,  will  be  given  in  Chapter  xiv. 
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surface  will  permit.  Now  the  resultant  of  the  tensions  along 
two  consecutive  elements  of  the  curve,  formed  by  the  thread, 
lies  in  the  plane  of  those  elements,  and  since  it  must  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  resistance  of  the  surface,  it  is  normal  to  the 
surface ;  hence,  the  plane  of  two  consecutive  elements  of  the  geO' 
deaic  contains  the  normal  to  the  surface.^ 

The  same  thing  may  also  be  proved  geometrically.  In  the 
first  place,  if  two  points  A^  G  in  different  planes  be  connected 
by  joining  each  to  a  point  B  in  the  intersection  of  the  two 
planes,  the  sum  of  AB  and  BG  will  be  less  than  the  sum  of 
any  other  joining  lines  AB\  B'Gj  if  AB  and  BG  make  equal 
angles  with  TT'^  the  intersection  of  the  planes.  For  if  one 
plane  be  made  to  revolve  about  TT'  until  it  coincide  with  the 
other,  AB  and  BG  become  one  right  line,  since  the  angle  TBA 
is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  T'BG\  and  the  right  line  AG  lA 
the  shortest  by  which  the  points  A  and  G  can  be  joined. 

It  follows,  "then,  that  if  AB  and  BG  be  consecutive  elements 
of  a  curve  traced  on  a  surface,  that  curve  will  be  the  shortest 
line  connecting  A  and  G  when  AB  and  BG  make  equal 
angles  with  BT^  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  planes  at  A 
and  G. 

We  see,  then,  that  AB  (or  its  production)  and  BG  are  con- 
secutive edges  of  a  right  cone  having  BT  for  its  axis.  Now 
the  plane  containing  two  consecutive  edges  is  a  tangent  plane 
to  the  cone;  and  since  ^v&rj  tangent  plane  to  a  right  cone 
is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  containing  the  axis  and  the  line 
of  contact,  it  follows  that  the  plane  ABG  (the  osculating  plane 
to  the  geodesic)  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AB^  BTj  which 
is  the  tangent  plane  at  A.  The  theorem  of  this  article  is  thus 
established. 


*  I  hare  followed  Monge  in  giving  this  proof,  the  mechanical  principles  which  it 
inyolves  heing  so  elementary  that  it  seems  pedantic  to  object  to  the  introduction  of 
them.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  prefer  a  pnrely  geometrical  proof,  I  add 
one  or  two  in  the  text.  For  readers  familiar  with  the  theory  of  maxima  and  minima 
it  \b  fjcarcely  necessary  to  add  that  a  geodesic  need  not  to  be  the  absolately  shortest  line 
by  which  two  points  on  the  surface  may  be  joined.  Thus,  if  we  consider  two  points 
on  a  sphere  joined  by  a  great  circle,  the  remaining  portion  of  that  great  circle,  ex-- 
oeeding  180^,  is  a  geodesic  though  not  the  shortest  line  connecting  the  points.  The 
geodesic,  however,  will  always  be  the  shortest  line  if  the  two  points  considered  be. 
taken  sufficiently  near. 
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M.  Bertrand  has  remarked  {Liouvilkj  i.  Xlll.,  p.  73,  cited 
by  Cayley,  Quarterly  Journal^  Vol.  I.,  p.  186)  that  this  funda- 
mental property  of  geodesies  follows  at  once  from  Mounter's 
theorem  (see  Art.  293).  For  it  Is  evident,  that  for  an  inde- 
finitely small  arc,  the  chord  of  which  is  given,  the  excess  in 
length  over  the  chord  is  so  much  the  less  ,as  the  radius  of 
curvature  is  greater.  The  shortest  arc,  therefore,  joining  two 
indefinitely  near  points  A^  Bj  on  a  surface  is  that  which  has 
the  greatest  radius  of  curvature,  and  we  have  seen  that  this 
is  the  normal  section. 

309.  Betuming  now  to  the  surface  of  centres,  I  say  that 
the  curve  CDE  (Art.  306),  which  is  the  locus  of  points  of  inter- 
section of  consecutive  normals  along  a  line  of  curvature,  is 
a  geodesic  on  the  sheet  of  the  surface  of  centres  on  which  it 
lies.  For  we  saw  (Art.  306)  that  the  plane  of  two  consecutive 
normals  to  the  surface  (that  is  to  say,  the  plane-  of  two  con- 
secutive tangents  to  this  curve)  is  the  tangent  plane  to  the 
second  sheet  of  the  surface  of  centres  and  is  perpendicular  to 
the  tangent  plane  at  G  to  that  sheet  of  the  surface  of  centres 
on  which  C  lies.  Since,  then,  the  osculating  plane  of  the  curve 
CDE  is  always  normal  to  the  surface  of  centres,  the  curve  is 
a  geodesic  on  that  surface. 

310.  We  have  given  the  equations  connected  with  lines  of 
curvature  on  the  supposition  that  the  equation  of  the  surface 
has  been  given,  as  it  ordinarily  is,  in  the  form  <^  (a;,  y,  z)  =  0. 
As  it  is  convenient,  however,  that  the  reader  should  be  able 
to  find  here  the  formulas  which  have  been  commonly  employed, 
we  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  giving  the  principal  equations 
in  the  form  given  by  Monge  and  by  most  subsequent  writers, 
viz.  when  the  equation  of  the  surface  is  in  the  form  z  =  <f>[xy  y). 
We  use  the  ordinary  notations 

dz  =pdx  +  qdy^   dp  =  rdx  +  sdy^   dq  =  sdx  +  tdy. 

We  might  derive   the   results   in  this   form  from  those  found 
already ;  for  since  we  have  Z7=  ^  (a;,  y)  —  a  =  0,  we  have 

dU_       dU_       dU_ 
dx'^P'   dy"^'   dz'     ^' 
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with    correspondmg   expressions   for  their    second    differential 
coefficients.     We  shall,  however,  repeat  the  investigations  for 
this  form  as  they  are  usually  given. 
The  equation  of  a  tangent  plane  is 

and  the  equations  of  the  normal  are 

{x'-x')+p{z--z')  =  o^  y-y  +  ?(«-«)  =  o. 

If,  then,  a^7  be  any  point  on  the  normal,  and  xye  the  point 
where  it  meets  the  surface,  we  have 

(a-a:)+i?(7-)5)  =  0,    (/S-y) +j  (7-«)  =0. 

And  if  al3y  also  satisfy  the  equations  of  a  second  normal,  the 
differentials  of  these  equations  must  vanish,  or 

dx  +  pdz  =  (7  —  2f)  djp^   dy  +  qdz  =  (7  —  «)  ^2  5 

whence,  eliminating  (7  — «),  we  have  the  equation  of  condition 

{dx  -\-pdz)  dq  =  (dy  +  qdz)  dp. 

Putting  in  for  dzj  dp,  dq  their  values  already  given,  and 
arranging,  we  have 

g{(l+2')5-j,2<}  +  gl(l+2')r-(l  +  /)<}-{(l+j,*)»-j,jr}=0. 

This  equation  determines  the  projections  on  the  plane  of  xy  of 
the  two  directions  in  which  consecutive  normals  can  be  drawn 
so  as  to  intersect  the  given  normal. 

311.   From  the  equations  of  the  preceding  article  we  can 
also  find  the  lengths  of  the  principal  radii.     The  equations 

dx  -\-pdz  =  (7  —  2?)  dp,  dy  4-  qdz  =  (7  —  ^j)  dy, 

when  transformed  as  above  become 

{1  +p*  -  (7  -  «)  r]  dx 4-  {pq  -  (7  -  «)  s]  dy  =  0, 
{l  +  y^-  (7-«)  t]  dy  +  {pq-{y^  z)  «}  daj  =  0, 

whence  eliminating  dx  :  dy,  we  have 

(7-«)"(r«-O-(7"-«){(l4ff'*)r-.2;><?5+(l+p«)«}  +  (l+y4.j«)=0. 
Now  7  -  2  is  the  projection  of  the  radius  of  curvature  on  the 
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axis  of  z ;  and  the  cosine  of  the  angle  the  normal  makes  with 
♦hat  radius  being  ^^^^^t^^^ ,  we  have 

i?  =  (7-«)V(l+?'  +  2"). 
Eliminating  then  y  —  z  hj  the  help  of  the  last  equation,  R  is 
given  by  the  equation 

+  (1+/  +  jT  =  0. 

312.  From  the  preceding  theorems  can  be  deduced 
JoachimsthaPs  theorem  (see  CreRe^  Vol.  xxx.,  p.  347)  that  if  a 
line  of  curvature  be  a  plane  curve,  its  plane  makes  a  constant 
angle  with  the  tangent  plane  to  the  surface  at  any  of  the 
points  where  it  meets  it.  Let  the  plane  be  i^ssO,  then  the 
equation  of  Art  310 

{dx  +  JX&)  dq  =  [dy  +  qdz)  dp 

"becomes  dxdq^dydp.  But  we  have  also  pdx-\-qdy^O^  con- 
•sequently  pdp  +  qd^  =  0^  p^-^q^^  constant.  But  p^  +  q*  is  the 
square  of  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  tangent  plane 

makes  with  the  plane  a?y:  since  cos7  =  -77r— — =- — sr. 

r  :fy  '     ^/{l+p+q) 

Otherwise  thus  (see  Ltoumlle^  Vol.  XI.,  p.  87):  Let  MM\ 
ITM"  be  two  consecutive  and  equal  elements  of  a  line  of 
curvature,  then  the  two  consecutive  normals  are  two  perpen- 
diculars to  these  lines  passing  through  their  middle  points  /,  jT, 
and  G  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  normals  m  equidistant  from 
the  lines  MM%  MM".  But  if  from  C  we  let  fall  a  perpen- 
dicular CO  on  the  "plane  MM'M*\  0  will  be  also  equidistant 
from  the  same  elements;  and  therefore  the  angle  ClO^CrO. 
It  is  proved  then  that  the  inclination  of  the  normal  to  the  plane 
of  the  line  -of  <ourvature  remains  4inchanged  as  we  pass  from 
point  to  point  of  that  line. 

More  generally  let  the  line  of  curvature  not  be  plane.  Then, 
as  before,  the  tangent  planes  through  MM'  and  through  M'M" 
make  equal  angles  with  the  plane  MM'M".  And  evidently 
the  angle  which  the  second  tangent  plane  malces  with  a  second 
•osculating  plane  M'M"M"*  differs  from  the   angle  which  it 

KK 
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makes  with  the  first  bj  the  angle  between  the  two  osculating 
planes.  Thus  we  have  Lancret^s  theorem,  that  along  a  line 
of  curvature  ike  variation  in  the  angle  between  the  tangent  plane 
to  the  surface  and  the  osculating  plane  to  the  curve  is  equal  to 
the  angle  betvoeen  the  two  oeculating  planes. 

For  example,  if  a  line  of  curvature  he  a  geodesic  it  must 
be  plane.  For  then  the  angle  between  the  tangent  plane  and 
osculating  plane  does  not  vary,  being  always  right :  therefore 
the  osculating  plane  itself  does  not  vary. 

313,  Finally,  to  obtain  the  radius  of  curvature  of  any 
normal  section.  Since  the  centre  of  curvature  afiy  lies  oa 
the  normal,  we  have 

Further,  we  have 

J^nd  since  this  relation  holds  for  three  consecutive  points  of  the 
section  which  is  osculated  by  the  circle  we  are  considering, 
we  have 

(a-ar)(i»  +(/8-y)dy  +(7-«)&  =0, 

Combining  this  last  with  the  preceding  equations,  we  have 

a— 0?      /8— y_      y  —  z  R  __    dx^ -^ dy* •\' dz^ 

p  J      ""         1  i^{l+p^  +  q*)~^  pd'xi-qcPj/^d'z* 

But  differentiating  the  equation  dz  =pdx-\-qdy^  we  have 
d'z  "pd^x  —  jd*y  =  rcfcc*  +  2sdxdy  +  fo?y", 

whence  B^  +  J(l  +  v'+d^  dx'  +  dy'+ (pdx^qdyy 
whenc6M-±-^(l+p+q)     rclid'  +  28dxdi/  +  tdt/'    ' 

The  radius  of  curvature,  therefore,  of  a  normal  section  whose 
projection  on  the  plane  of  a^  is  parallel  to  y  =  mx  is 

± V(l  +i>«  +  2")  (I±p!)  + 2jjm+.(l+i>.« ^ 

The  conditions  for  an  umbilic  are  got  by  expressing  that  this 
value  is  independent  of  m^  and  are 

r  s  t      * 
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314.*  It  18  to  be  noticed  (in  regard  to  the  general  theory 
of  sarfaces  and  not  especiallj  as  regards  their  curvature)  that 
the  coordinates  x^  y,  2;  of  a  point  on  a  surface  maj  be  expressed 
as  functions  of  two  parameters  pj  q ;  and  that  converselj  if  the 
coordinates  x^  y^  z  are  thus  expressed  as  functions  of  two  para- 
meters, these  expressions  determine  the  surface;  tiz.  by  the 
elimination  of  the  parameters  we  obtain  between  the  coordinates 
x^  y,  z  the  equation  TJ^  0  of  the  surface.  This  mode  of  re- 
presentation of  a  surface  is,  however,  peculiarly  appropriate  for 
the  discussion  of  the  theory  of  curvature,  and  it  has  been  used 
for  that  purpose  by  Gau8s.t  The  investigations  of  Gauss  will 
be  presently  again  referred  to,  but  before  doing  so,  it  is  con- 
venient to  explain  his  notation.  We  have  a;,  y,  z  given  functions 
of  ^,  ^;  and  the  differential  coefficients  of  x,  y,  z  in  regard  to 
these  variables  are  expressed  as  follows :  viz.  we  have 

dx  as  adf  +  a'rfj,  dy  =  hdp  +  Vdq^  dz  =  odp  +  c'rfy, 

cZ*aj  =  ouJp*  -f  ^a'dpdq  +  d'^d^^ 

d^y  =  fidp^  -f  213'dpdq  +  ^'ef j^, 

d*z  =  ydp*  +  2y'dpdq  +  y"d^. 

Gauss  also  writes 

a"+y  +  c'  =  E;  aa'-^hV-\-co'^F,  a** -f  6'"  +  c'"  =  <7. 
And  to  these  notations  it  is  convenient  to  join  F*  =  EG  -  -F", 

E\  F\  &  denoting  respectively  the  determinants 


a,   hj  c 

> 

a,  by   e 

) 

a,    by    c 

a',  h\  c' 

a',  b;  c' 

a',   i',    c' 

a  fiyy 

«',  ^,  y 

315.  We  have  identically 

Adx-^Bdy+  Ci&  =  0, 
viz.  this  is  the  differential  equation  of  the  surface,  or  what  is  the 

*  The  beginner  may  paas  at  once  to  Art.  881. 

t  See  hig  Memoir  "  DisquisitioneB  dica  anperficies  cnrraa"    Comm,  Gott,  recently 
t.  Ti.  (1827),  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  liouviUe'B  Edition  of  Monge, 
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Bame  thing,  if  U=f[x^  y,  2;]  =  0  is  the  eqnatioa  of  the  sarface, 
then  -4,  jB,  C  are  proportional  to  dJI^d^U^dJI.  We  have 
evidently 

If  da  be  an  element  of  length  on  the  surface,  that  is,  if  it 
be  the  distance  between  the  points  (jp,  q)  and  (j7  4  dj^^  2  +  ^)9 
then 

ds^^Edf^^Fdpdq-^-Gdf. 

316.  The  differential  equation  Art.  304  of   the  Mnes  of 
curvatui^e  may  be  written 

<2r,  dy^  dz     sQ,. 

A,    By    G 

dJ^  dBy  dG. 

▼iz.  repeating  the  inyestlgatlon  which  led  to  this  equation,  we* 
have  for  the  coordinates  of  an  indeterminate  point  on  the  normal 

and  if  this  meets  the  consecutive  normal,  then  taking  ^,  97,  %  to? 
be  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  intersection,  we  have 

which  equations,,  bj  eliminating  \  and  c2X,  give  the  equation  in 
question. 

]JIow  this  equation  may  be  written  {Higher  AtgethrayAit.  24), 

adx  +  bdy  +  cdzj    a! da  +  Vdy  -f  cdz 

odA  +  hdB+cdGj  a'dA-^VdB+c'dG 

since  it  ia  what  is  denoted  by 


=  0,. 


a,  b 


a',  by  c 


=  0. 


dxy   dyy   dz 
dAy  dBy  dG 

Cialculatihg  the  quantity  adx  +  bdy  +  cdz^  by  substituting  fer  <£i;^ 
adp  H-  a'eZ;,  &C.2  it  is  found  to  be-  Edp  +  Fdq.     Similarly 

adx  +  Vdy  +  c'cfa  =  -F%  +  Odq^ 

^ata  differentiJEtting  the  identities 

aA-^bBJtbG^% 

aA  +  VB-icG^O^ 
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=  0, 


we  find      adA-^-bdB+cdC^"  (Ada  +Bdi  -^  Cdc\ 
a'^dA  +  VdB+cdC^  -  (^da'  +  Bdb'  +  CSfc'), 

which  substituting  for  da  =  adp  +  a'efj,  &c.  become  lespectivelj 

-  [Edp  +  Fdq)  and  -  {i?^rfj>  +  G'dq).  Whence^  finally,  the 
equation  of  the  lines  of  curvature  is 

Edp  +  Fdq^  Fdp-^Gdq 

E'dp-\-F'dq^  Fdp^Gdq 

or,  as  this  may  also  be  written, 

c?j*,  —dpdqj  dp* 

E,        F,        a     =0; 

E',       F,       & 

317.   The  equations  (i-^dx  +  Adk^-XdAy  £ci,  of  the  last 
article  may  be  written,  putting  dA  =  A^dp  +  A^dq^  &c. 

0  =  (a-f  \-4j)  dp  +  {a!  +  \A^dq-\-AdK^ 

0 = (c  +  xCj)  c^ + (c'  +  xcj  dq  +  cax, 

which  equations,  by  the  elimination  of  dp^  dq^  dXy  give  for  the 
determination  of  X  a  quadratic  equation  corresponding  to  that 
of  Art.  295.     Taking  p  for  the  radius  of  curvature,  we  have 

p'«(f-a:)'+(i,-y)'+(C-;8)',    =  F»\»,   or  say  X  =  |.;   and 

writing  down  the  equation  in  question  with  this  value  sub- 
Btitnted  tat-  X,  the  equation  is 

a'V-^Aj,,  Vr+Bj),  c'V+Cj> 
A      ,        B      ,        O 

a  quadratic  equation  for  determining  the  radius  of  curvature. 
This  equation  m&j  be  treated  as  before.    It  becomes 

EV+  p  {Afi  +  BJb  +  (7.c),    FV+  p  {A^a'  +  Bfi' +  C^c') 
FV+p {Ajit  +  BJ>  +  C,c),   GV+p{A^a'  +  BJ,'  +C,o') 

In  which,  by  the  last  article,  the  coefficients  of />  are  -  £',  —  ^, 

—  Of',  whence  the  equation  for  the  radii  of  curvature  is 

E'p-EV,   Fp-FV 
Fp-FV,    G'p-QV 


0. 


=  0. 
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318.  Bj  what  precedes  we  have  a  quadratic  equation  for  tbe 
direction  of  the  lines  of  curvature,  and  a  quadratic  equation 
for  tbe  value  of  p ;  but  it  is  obvious  tbat  selecting  at  pleasure 
eitber  of  tbe  two  lines  of  curvature,  tbe  corresponding  value 
of  p  sbould  be  linearly  determined.  Tbe  required  formula  is 
at  once  obtained  from  tbe  equations  0  =  dx-{-  AdK  +  XdA^  &c., 
of  Art.  316,  by  multiplying  tbese   by  dx^  dy^  dz  respectively 

and  adding;  tben  substituting  for  \  its  foregoing  value  -p., 

we  bave 

V[da?  -^-dtf^-^tdz^+p  {dxdA  +  dydB^^  dzdC)  =  0, 

wbere,  by  wbat  precedes,  dx*  •\'  d^-\-ds?^  Edj>*-{-  2Fdpdq  +  Od^, 
But,  by  tbe  equation  of  tbe  surface  Adx'\'Bdy'{-Cdz^O^  we  bave 

dAdx  +  dBdy  +  dCdz  =  -  [Ad'x  +  Bd^y  +  Gd'z)y 

wbicb,  substituting  from  Art.  314, 

=  -  {E'dp^  +  2rdp dq^  +  Q'd^y 
wbence  the  equation  is 
p  [Edp^  +  2Fdpdq  +  GWj")  -  V{Edp*  +  2Fdpdq  +  Gdf)  =  0, 

viz.  in  this  equation  considering  dp-r-dq  9a  having  at  pleasure 
one  or  other  of  tbe  values  given  by  the  differential  equation 
of  tbe  lines  of  curvature,  the  equation  gives  linearly  the  cor- 
responding value  of  tbe  radius  of  curvature. 
But  writing  the  equation  in  tbe  form 

[pE'^VE)dp*  +  2{pF*^VF)dpdq'\'{pG'^VCr)dq'^% 
and  attending  to  tbe  equation  for  the  determination  of  p,  it 
appears  tbat  tbe  equation  may  be  expressed  in  either  of  the 
forms 

{pE'-'VE)dp-\-{pF'-VF)dq^Q^ 

{pF'^VF^dp-^ipG'-VGrjdq^Oi 

or,  wbicb  is  the  same  thing,  the  equations  of  Arts.  316  and  317 
may  be  expressed  in  the  more  complete  forms 

p,  Edp  +  Fdqy    Fdp  +  Odq 

F,  E'dp-{-Fdq,   F'dp^-adq 

dq^  pE'  -  VE^  pF  -  VF 

--dp,  pF^VF,  p&^VO 


=  0, 


=  0 
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viz.  tbe  first  of  these  gives  the  quadratic  equation  for  the  curves 
of  curvature,  and  (linearly)  the  value  of  p  for  each  curve ;  the 
second  gives  the  quadratic  equation  for  the  radius  of  curvature, 
and  (linearly)  the  direction  of  the  curvature  for  each  value  of 
the  radius.  It  also  appears  that  the  quadratic  equations  for  p 
and  for  dp-i-dq  are  linear  transformations  the  one  of  the  other. 

319.   Betnrning  to  the  equation 
p  [Edp^  +  ^iFdpdq  +  G'dq")  =  F(S7/  +  2Fdpdq  +  Gdq") 

of  the  preceding  article,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  (the  ratio 
dp^dq  being  arbitrary)  this  is  the  equation  which  deter- 
mines the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal  section  through 
the  consecutive  point  [p  -f  dp,  q  +  dq).  The  centre  of  curva- 
ture of  this  section  is,  in  fact,  given  as  the  intersection  of  the 
normal  at  {p^  q)  by  the  plane  drawn  through  the  middle 
point  of  the  line  joining  the  two  points  (/?,  j),  {p  +  dp^  q  +  dg) 
at  right  angles  to  this  line.  Taking  {,  97,  ^  for  current  co- 
ordinates, the  equations  of  the  normal  are  as  before 

f  =  a?  +  X^,   i7  =  y  +  X5,    f=«  +  \(7, 

whence   (f-a;)«+ («,-y)»  + (f-«)«  =  \«r",  or  say  /  =  X"F*, 

that  is  X » -^ ,  p  being  a  distance  measured  along  the  normal ; 

the  equation  of  the  plane  in  question  is 

(f  -  0?  -  \dx  -  \d*x  —  &c.)  {dx  +  \d*x  +  &c.)  +...==  0, 

or  substituting  for  f -ar,  17 -y,  f— «  the  values  ^  >  ^if »  -pr  j 
the  equation,  omitting  higher  infinitesimals,  becomes 

-^  [A  {dx+\d^x)  +  B{dy^-  ii«y)+(7(e&+ \d'z)]  =i  [dx^+dy'^:  dz') ; 

which,  observing  that  Adx  +  Bdy  +  Cdz  =  0,  is 

p{Ad'x  +  Bd'y^Cd'z)^V{djtl'-{-dy^  +  dz')^0, 
or  substituting  for  ic,  ...,  rfV,  ...  their  values,  it  is 

p  {E'dp'  +  2F'dpdq  +  O'dq')  -  V{Edp'  +  2Fdpdq  +  Gd^)  =  0, 
the  above  mentioned  equation.* 


*  This  eqaation  is  obtained  geometrically  by  Mr.  WilliamBon,  Quarterly  Journal, 
Vol.  XI.,  p.  864  (1871). 
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The  formula  explains  the  meaning  of  the  coefficients  E'FO'^ 
viz.  it  shews  that  the  equation 

Edp^  +  2F'dpdq  +  G'dq  =  0 

determines  the  directions  of  the  inflexional  tangents  at  the 
point  (p,  y).  It  may  bo  observed  that  if  ^  =  0,  fl^'  =  0,  this 
equation  becomes  dpdq^O^  we  then  have  pia^^ const.  j=&coni{t. 
as  the  equations  of  the  ^^  inflexion  curves,"  or  curves  which  at 
each  point  thereof  coincide  in  direction  with  an  inflexional 
tangent. 

320.  We  may  imagine  the  parameters^,  q  so  determined 
that  the  equations  of  the  two  sets  of  lines  of  curvature  shall 
be  ^  =  const,  and  q  =  const,  respectively.  When  this  is  so  the 
differential  equation  of  the  lines  of  curvature  will  h^  dpdq  —  O'^ 
and  this  will  be  the  case  if  J's  0,  ^F*  =  0 ;  we  thus  obtain  F=^  0, 
^ssQ  as  the  conditions  in  order  that  the  equations  of  the 
lines  of  curvature  may  be  p  =  const,  and  ;==  const.  Or  writing 
the  conditions  at  full  length  they  are 

dx  dx      d^dy      ^*  ^-^  _  /v 
dp  dq      dp  dq      dp  dq      ^ 


=  0, 


dx 

dy 

^ 

rfi>' 

dp' 

dp 

dx 

J3L 

dz 

rfj' 

dq' 

dq 

d*x 

efy 

d^z 

dpdq^  dpdq^  djpdq 

where  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  first  equation  merely  ex- 
presses that  the  curves  ^  =  const,  and  2  =  const,  intersect  at 
right  angles. 

321.  If,  as  above,  F^ 0,  F ^%  then  the  quadratic  equation 
for  p  is 

and  from  the  equations  of  Art.  318,  putting  successively  dp^% 

VG 
^  ss  0,  it  appears  that  the  value  p^-ry-  belongs  to  the  line 
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of  cnrrature  ji^s^condt.,  and  the  value  /)  =  -^  to  the    line  of 
coTFature  q  =  const. 

322.  The  above    determinant-equation  ^  =  0  may  be  re- 
placed by  three  equations 

d^x       -  dx  dx     ^   o 

where  X,  fi^  are  indeterminate  coefficients;  multiplying  first 
^7  "T"}  ^9  j'l  and  adding,  we  have  an  equation  containing 

only  X,  and  which  is 

I  dH       .„ 

das     dfi     dn 
and  similarly  multiplying  by  -j- ,  ~  ,  -^- ,  and  adding,  we  obtain 

It  thus  appears,  that  p  » const.,  ; »  const,  being  the  equations 
of  the  curves  of  curvature,  the  coordinates  a;,  y,  z  considered 
as  functions  of  ^,  q^  satisfy  each  the  partial  differential  equation 

d^u       1  ]^dEdu^l    1    dO  du  ^  ^ 
dpdq      2  JE  dq  dp      2  O  dp    dq  "^    ^ 

323.  In  connection  with  these  investigations  we  give  an 
account  of  Gauss's  theory  of  the  curvature  of  surfaces.!  In 
plane  curves  we  measure  the  curvature  of  an  arc  of  given  length 
by  the  angle  between  the  tangents,  or  between  the  normals,  at 
its  extremities ;  in  other  words,  if  we  take  a  circle  whose  radius 
is  unity,  and  draw  radii  parallel  to  the  normals  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  arc,  the  ratio  of  the  intercepted  arc  of  the 
circle  to  the  arc  of  the  curve  affords  a  measure  of  the  cur- 
vature of  the  arc.  In  like  manner  if  we  have  a  portion  of 
a  surface  bounded  by  any  closed  curve,  and  if  we  draw  radii 


*  See  Lamd  Lemons  sur  les  oooidonndeB  cnrrilignee.    PaiiB,  1859,  p.  89. 
t  See  his  Memoir  refersed  to,,  p.  261,  Ait.  814. 
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of  a  unit  sphere  parallel  to  the  normalB  at  every  point  of  the 
bounding  curve,  the  area  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
sphere  ia  called  by  Gauss  the  total  curvature  of  the  portion 
of  the  surface  under  consideration.  And  if  at  any  point  of 
a  surface  we  divide  the  total  curvature  of  the  superficial  element 
adjacent  to  the  point  by  the  area  of  the  element  itself,  the 
quotient  is  called  the  measure  of  curvature  for  that  point. 

824.  We  proceed  to  express  the  measure  of  curvature  by 
a  formula.  Since  the  tangent  planes  at  any  point  on  the 
surface,  and  at  the  corresponding  point  on  the  unit  sphere, 
are  by  hypothesis  parallel,  the  areas  of  any  elementary  portions 
of  each  are  proportional  to  their  projections  on  any  of  the 
coordinate  planes.  Let  us  consider,  then,  their  projections  on 
the  plane  of  ory,  and  let  us  suppose  the  equation  of  the  surface  ' 
to  be  given  in  the  form  «  =  ^  (a:,  y). 

If  then  Xj  y,  z  be  the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  the  surface, 
X,  Yj  Z  those  of  the  corresponding  point  on  the  unit  sphere, 
x-\-dx^  05+ So?,  Jf+cZX,  X+S-X,  &c.,  the  coordinates  of  two 
adjacent  points  on  each,  then  the  areas  of  the  two  elementary 
triangles  formed  by  the  points  considered,  are  evidently  in  the 
ratio 

dXh F—  dYSX  I  dxiy-  dyix. 

But  rfX,  dY^  BXj  BY  are  connected  with  dxj  dy^  &c.,  by 
the  same  linear  transformations,  viz. 

whence,  by  the  theory  of  linear  transformations,  or  by  actual 
multiplication, 

dMY-dY,X=  id.By-dyt.)  (f  f  -  ^|  f  )  . 

and  the  quantity  -7 = ^ — =-  is  the  measure  of  curvature. 

''  dx   dy        dy  dx 

Now  X,  F,  Z,  being  the  projections  on  the  axes  of  a  unit  line 
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parallel  to  the  normal,  are  proportional  to  the  cosines  of  the  angles 
which  the  normal  makes  with  the  axes.     We  have,  therefore, 

dX      (1  -I-  (f)r'-pq8    dX  _  {\  •\- (f)  8  —  pqt 

^"    (!+/  +  ?")*    '^"'   (1+y  +  j")*   ' 
dY _  {l+p^)8-pgr     dY _  {l+^yt^pqs 

^^  "  (1+/+^)* '  ^y~7w7+?)*  • 

whence  —  —^—  ^^  ^     ^^^-^*) 

dx   dy       dy   dx      (l+P^  +  fi'T' 

But  from  the  equation  of  Art.  307,  p.  243,  it  appears  that 
the  value  just  found  for  the  measure  of  curvature  ia  jp^, ,  where 
B  and  R  are  the  two  principal  radii  of  curvature  at  the  point 

325.  It  is  easy  to  verify  geometrically  the  value  thus  found. 
For  consider  the  elementary  rectangle  whose  sides  are  in  the 
directions  of  the  principal  tangents.  Let  the  lengths  of  the 
sides  be  X,  A',  and  consequently  its  area  XX'.  Now  the  normals 
at  the  extremities  of  X  intersect,  and  if  they  make  with  each 

other  an  angle  dj  we  have  ^  ="b  where  B  is  the  corresponding 

radius  of  curvature.  But  the  corresponding  normals  of  the 
sphere  make  with  each  other,  by  hypothesis,  the  same  angle, 
and  their  length  is  unity.     If,  therefore,  fi  be  the  length  of 

the  element  on  the  sphere  corresponding  to  X,  we  have  ^  =  /a- 

In  like  manner  we  have  -n-,  =  A*'i    ^^^  z^f  =  dd"/  j  which  was 

IC  XX      Jilt 

to  be  proved. 

326.  From  the  formula  of  Art.  317,  it  appears  that  the  value 
of  the  measure  of  curvature  is 

but  Gauss  obtains  this  expression  in  a  very  different  form,  as  a 
function  of  only  E^  Fy  Gj  and  their  differential  coefficients  in 
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regard  to  p,  q.     To  obtain  this  result  we  have  to  express  ia 
this  form  the  function  E'  &'  —  J"' ;  that  is,  the  function 


a,  A  7 

0,"     Q"     -/' 

a',  /S*,  7' 

ay   h^  c 

X 

tty   b  y   c 

— 

a  J   b  J   c 

a',  l\  d 

a',  y,  c' 

a',  b;  c' 

Now  if  these  products  be  expanded  according  to  the  ordinary 
rule  for  multiplication  of  determinants,  thej  give  the  difference 
between  the  two  determinants* 


t    u 


oa  +  i/8  +  C7 ,  a'  +  J"  +  c*  ,  aa'  +  iJ'  +  cc 

aa  +  J'yS  +  cV,  aa'+  i6'  +  cc',    a**  +  i"  +  d* 

a'«  +  ^'»  +  y»,  aa'  +  J)8'  +  (^',  aVn-J'/y  +  cV 

aoL  -f  J/8'  +  C7' ,  a*  +  i'  +  c* ,  oa'  +  W  +  cd 

aV  +  J'iS'  +  cV,  aa'  + jy  +  cc',    a"  +  i''  +  d* 


327.  Now  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  terms  in  these  deter- 
minants are  functions  of  jE,  F^  O  and  their  differentials.  Re- 
ferring to  the  definitions  of  a,  J,  c,  a,  a',  a",  Sec.  (Art.  314)  it  is 
obvious  that; 

da       ,.    dO'     da'       „     da     ^ 
whence,  since 

aa  +  op  +  CTf  —  \ -J- ^    aa+6/8+c7=j^,. 


dF 


aa"  +Ji8"  +  oy"  =  ^;^  -  (oV  +  J'/S!  +  e^O  =  ¥  -  i 


'     .  va  .    I       d.F     ,    I  ,  lot  .      i\     dF     ,  dE 


*  I  owe  to  Mr.  Williamson  the  remark,  that  the  application  of  this  rule  exhibits 
the  result  in  a  form  which  manifests  the  tmtlt  of .C^auss's  theorem. 
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It  Will  be  seen  that  these  equations  express  in  terms  of  E^  F^  O 
every  term  in  the  preceding  determinants  except  the  leading 
one  in  each.  To  express  these,  di£ferentiate,  with  regard  to  ^, 
the  equation  last  written,  and  we  have 


aa-^/B^'^rr^-Sz-^^^^ 


dpdq      *   dq*       V  dq  '  "    dq 
Again,  differentiate,  with  regard  to  j>,  the  equation 

da 


and  we  have 


dp  ' 
d^O      r  .da'  .  „  dff 


dp' 


-("■ 


dp  dp  dp 


dp)- 


Now  because  -r  ='~j~i  &c.,  the  quantities  within  the  brackets 

in  the  last  two  equations  are  equaL  And  since  the  leading 
term  in  each  determinant  is  multiplied  bj  the  same  factor,  in 
subtracting  the  determinants  we  are  onlj  concerned  with  the 
difference  of  these  terms,  and  the  quantity  within  the  brackets 
disappears  from  the  result.  The  function  in  question  is  thus 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  determinants 


d*F  _.<£E 

dpdq     *  d^  ' 

dE 

dF  _     dE 
dp     ^  dq* 


dF_    da 

dq     ^  dp  * 
E. 


F, 


dG 

dq 
F 

a 


and 


\ 


d*a   .dE   .dG 


i 


dp*' 
dE 
dq' 
dG 
dp  ' 


i 


dq' 


\ 


dp 
F 


F,     a 


We  get  the  measure  of  curvature  by  dividing  the  quantity 
now  found  by  [FG  —  i^*)*,  and  the  result  is  thus  a  function  of 
F^  F^  Q  and  their  differentials.     Gauss's  theorem  is  therefore 
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proved.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  expression  involves 
second  differential  coefficients  of  E^  F^  0,  that  is  third  differ- 
ential coefficients  of  the  coordinates;  these,  however,  really 
disappear,  since  the  original  expression  E'O'  •-F'*  involves  only 
second  differential  coefficients  of  the  coordinates. 

We  add  the  actual  expansion  of  the  determinants,  though 
not  necessary  to  the  proof.  Writing  the  measure  of  curvature 
k.  we  have 

\dp  dq       dq  dp  dq  dq         dp  dq         dp  dp} 

Q{d^dG_dEdF     (dE\\ 
[dp  dp  dp  dq       \dqj } 

(Liouvllle's  MoDge,  p.  523).* 

328.  The  foregoing  theorem,  that  the  measure  of  curvature 
is  a  function  of  £,  F^  O  and  their  differentials,  shows  that  if 
a  surface  supposed  to  be  flexible,  but  not  extensible,  be  trans- 
formed in  any  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  shape  of  the  surface 
be  changed,  yet  so  that  the  distance  between  any  two  points 
measured  along  the  surface  remains  the  same,  then  the  measure 
of  curvature  at  every  point  remains  unaltered.  We  have  an 
example  of  this  change  in  the  case  of  a  developable  surface 
which  is  such  a  deformation  of  a  plane ;  and  the  measure  of 
curvature  vanishes  for  the  developable,  as  well  as  for  the 
plane,  one  of  the  principal  radii  being  infinite.  To  see  that 
the  general  theorem  is  true,  observe  that  the  expression  of  an 
element  of  length  on  the  surface  is 

rf«"  =  Edp^  +  ^Fdpdq  +  Gd^. 

♦  MM.  Bertatmd,  Diguet,  and  Puiseux  (see  LiouviUe,  Vol.  xiii.  p.  80 ;  Appendix 
to  Monge,  p.  533)  have  established  Gauss's  theorem  by  calculating  the  perimeter  and 
area  of  a  geodesic  circle  on  any  surface,  whose  radius,  supposed  to  be  very  small,  is  «. 

They  find  for  the  perimeter  2'jr«  -  ^^ ,  and  for  tbe  area  ir««  -  ^  ^^- .  And  of  coarse 
the  supposition  that  these  are  unaltered  by  deformation  impHcs  that  EB'  is  constant. 
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Let  a?',  y\  «'  denote  the  point  of  the  deformed  surface  corre- 
sponding to  any  point  a?,  y,  z  6f  the  original  surface.  Then 
x\  y\  «'  are  given  functions  of  «,  y,  «,  and  can  therefore  also 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  ^,  ^ ;  and  the  element  of  any  arc  of 
the  deformed  surface  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

But  the  condition  that  the  length  of  the  arc  shall  be  unaltered 
by  transformation,  manifestly  requires  thai  E^E\  F=^F^ 
G=  O'  \  hence,  any  function  of  E^  F^  (?,  and,  in  particular  the 
value  of  the  measure  of  curvature,  is  unaltered  I^y  the  deformation 
in  question. 

329.  We  may  consider  two  systems  of  curves  traced  on 

the  surface,  for  one  of  which  p  is  constant,  and  for  the  other  q ; 

so  that  any  point  on  the  surface  is  the  intersection  of  a  curve 

of  each  system.    The  expression  then  £&*=  Edp^-i-  2Fdpdq  +  Odq^ 

shows  that  V(-^  <^P  is  the  element  of  the  curve,  passing  through 

the  point,  for  which  q  is  constant;  and  *J{0)  dq  is  the  element 

of  the  curve  for  which  p  is  constant.     If  these  two  curves 

intersect  at  an  angle  a>,  then  since  ds  is  the  diagonal  of  a 

parallelogram  of  which  fs/iE)  dp^  *J{G)  ^2  are  the  sides,   we 

.  F  . 

have  cosa>=— TT^p^^7=r  ,  while  the  area  of  the  parallelogram  being 

da  da'  sin  a>  =  »J[EO  —  F*)  dpdq.  If  the  curves  of  the  system  p 
cut  at  right  angles  those  of  the  system  q^  we  must  have  F=^  0. 

A  particular  case  of  these  formul®  is  when  we  use  geodesic 
polar  coordinates,  in  which  case,  as  we  shall  subsequently  shew, 
we  always  have  an  expression  of  the  form  da*  =  dp"  +  P*d(o*, 
Now  if  in  the  formula  of  the  last  article  we  put  ^^=0, 
j&=  constant,  it  becomes 

and  if  we  put 

an  equation  which  must  be  satisfied  by  the  function  P  on  any 
surface,  if  Pdoi>  expresses  the  element  of  the  arc  of  a  geodesic 
circle.     Mr.  Boberts  verifies   {Cambridge  and  Dublin   Mathe- 
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mattcal  Journal^  Vol.  III.,  p.  161)  that  ihiB  equation  is  satisfied 
bj  the  function   ,     •  on  a  quadric. 


smo) 


to  /o,  we  get  f  (7— -7— ]Ja>.     Now  if  the  radii   are  measured 


330.   Gauss  applies  these  formulsB  to  find  the  total  curvature, 

in  his  sense  of  the  word,  of  a  geodesic  triangle  on  anj  surface. 

The  element  of  the  area  being  Fdtodp^  and  the  measure  of 

1  d*P 
curvature  being  —  -p  -t-5- ;   the  total  curvature  is  found  by 

twice  integrating  —  -^-j  dpda>.    Integrating  first  with  respect 

dP 

dp 

from  one  vertex  of  the  given  triangle,  the  integral  is  plainly 
to  vanish  for  f>  =  0 ;  and  it  is  plain  also  that  for  p  =  0  we  must 

have  -Y-  =  1 ;  for  as  p  tends  to  vanish,  the  length  of  an  element 

perpendicular  to  the  radius  tends  to  become  pdw.    Hence  the 

first  integral  is  do)  ( 1  —  -3-)  • 

This  may  be  written  in  a  more  convenient  form  as  follows : 

Let  0  be  the  angle  which  any  radius  vector  makes  with  the 

element  of  a  geodesic  arc  ab.     Now 

since  aa=Pdo>j  bb'={P-{-dP)d<D]  and 

if  ci  =  aa^  we  have  b'c  =  dPd(o^  and 

dP 
the  angle  b'ac  =  -j-  da>.     But  i'oc  is 

evidently  the  diminution  of  the  angle 

6  in  passing  to  a  consecutive  point ;  hence  rf^  =  —  -7-  da>.     The 

integral  just  found  is  therefore  day  +  dOj  which  integrated  a 
second  time  is  to-^-  ff  -  ff\  where  a>  is  the  angle  between  the 
two  extreme  radii  vectores  which  we  consider,  and  ^,  ff*  are 
the  corresponding  values  of  0.  If  we  call  Aj'B^  C  the  internal 
angles  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  two  extreme  radii  and 
by  the  base,  we  have  q>  =  ^,  ^  =  i?,  ^'=:«r  — C,  and  the  total 
curvature  is  -4  +  5+ C— it.  Hence  the  excess  over  180°  of 
the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  geodesic  triangle  b  measured  by 
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the  area  of  that  portion  of  the  unit  sphere  virliich  corresponds  to 
the  directions  of  the  normals  along  the  sides  of  the  given 
triangle. 

The  portion  on  the  nnit  sphere  corresponding  to  the  area 
enclosed  bj  a  geodesic  returning  upon  itself  is  half  the  sphere. 
For  if  the  radius  vector  travel  round  so  as  to  return  to  the 
point  whence  it  set  out,  the  extreme  values  of  &  and  &*  are 
equal,  while  a>  has  increased  bj  27r.  The  measure  of  cur- 
vature is  therefore  27r,  or  half  the  surface  of  the  splhere.** 

Gauss  elsewhere  applies  the  formulsB  to  the  representation  of 
one  surface  on  another,  and  in  particular  to  the  representation 
of  a  surface  en  a  plane,  in  such  manner  that  the  infinitesimal 
elements  of  the  one  surface  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other ; 
a  condition  satisfied  in  the  stereographic  projection  and  in 
other  representations  of  the  sphere. 

ORTHOGONAL  SURFACES. 

331.  The  theorem  that  confocal  quadrics  intersect  in  lines 
of  curvature  is  a  particular  case  of  a  theorem  due  to  Dupin,t 
which  we  shall  state  as  follows:  If  three  surfaces  intersect  at 
right  angles^  and  if  each  pair  also  intersect  at  right  angles  at 
their  next  consecutive  common  pointy  then  the  directions  of  the 
intersections  are  the  directions  of  the  lines  of  curvature  on  each. 

Take  the  point  common  to  all  three  surfaces  as  origin,  and 
the  three  rectangular  tangent  planes  as  coordinate  planes;  then 
the  equations  of  the  surfaces  are  of  the  form 

X  +  ai/*  +  ^byz  +  c«*  +  ^dzx  +  &c.  =  0, 
y  +  aV  +  2b' zx  +  c'x*  +  2d' eg  +  &c.  =  0, 
z  +  a' V  +  2b"xy  +  c'Y  -4-  &c.  =  0. 

*  For  some  other  interesting  theorems,  relative  to  the  deformation  of  Burfaoes, 
see  Mr.  Jellett's  paper  "On  the  Properties  of  Inextensible  Surfaces,"  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Yol.  xxii.  I  haive  not  happened  to  meet  with  what 
would  appear  to  be  valuable  memoirs  by  MM.  Bour  and  Bonnet,  on  the  Theory 
of  Surfaces  applicable  to  one  another,  <to  one  of  which  was  awarded  the  Frizo  of 
the  Prench  Academy  in  1860. 

t  D^veloppements  de  G^m4trie,  cinquidme  M^moire.  The  demonstration  here 
given  is  by  Professor  W.  Thomson :  see  Gregory's  Solid  Geometry,  p.  268.  Cambridge 
Mathematical  Journal,  Vol.  iv.,  p.  62.  See  also  the  proof  by  R.  L,  EUis  Gregoiy's 
Examples,  p.  215. 

31  M 
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At  a  consecutive  point  common  to  the  first  and  second  surfaces, 
we  must  have  a?  =  0,  y  =  0,  «  =  a'  where  z  is  very  small.  The 
consecutive  tangent  planes  are 

(1  +  2<&')  X  +       2i«'y       +  ^czz  =  0, 

2i'«'a:  +  (1  +  1d*z')  y  +  2a'«'«  =  0, 

Forming  the  condition  that  these  should  be  at  right  angles  and 
only  attending  to  the  terms  where  z'  is  of  the  first  degree,  we 
have  J  +  J'  =  0. 

In  like  manner,  in  order  that  the  other  pairs  of  surfaces 
may  cut  at  right  angles  at  a  consecutive  point,  we  must  have 
&'  +  i"  =  0,  y'  +  6  =  0,  and  the  three  equations  cannot  be  ful- 
filled unless  we  have  i,  b\  b"  each  separately  =:0;  in  which 
case  the  form  of  the  equations  shows  (Art.  301)  that  the  axes 
are  the  directions  of  the  lines  of  curvature  on  each.  Hence 
follows  the  theorem  in  the  form  given  by  Dupin ;  namely,  that 
if  there  he  three  systems  of  surfuces^  such  that  every  surface  of  one 
system  is  cut  at  right  angles  by  all  the  surfaces  of  the  other  two 
systems^  then  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  belonging  to  different 
systems  is  a  line  of  curvature  on  each.  For,  at  each  point  of 
it,  it  is,  by  hypothesis,  possible  to  draw  a  third  surface  cutting 
both  at  right  angles.* 

332.  The  proof  may  be  presented  under  a  dififerent  and 
somewhat  more  geometrical  form  as  follows:  imagine  a  given 
surface,  and  on  each  normal  measure  off  from  the  surface  an 
infinitesimal  distance  I  (varying  at  pleasure  from  point  to 
point  of  the  surface,  or  say  an  arbitrary  function  of  the  position 
of  the  point  on  the  surface] :  the  extremities  of  these  distances 
form  a  new  surface,  which  may  be  called  the  consecutive 
surface ;  and  to  each  point  of  the  given  surface  corresponds  a 
point  on  the  consecutive  surface,  viz.  the  point  on  the  normal 
at  the  distance  l\  hence,  to  any  curve  or  series   of  curves  on 


*  A  closely  connected  theorem  is  the  following : 

If  two  surfaces  cut  at  right  angles^  and  if  their  intertection  it  a  line  of  curvature 
on  one,  it  it  also  a  line  of  curvature  on  the  other. 

This  may  be  proved  as  in  the  text;  viz.  taking  the  origin  at  any  point  on  the 
intersection  of  the  two  curves,  then  if  they  cut  at  right  angles  6  +  6'  =  0.  Hence  if 
&  =  0,  then  also  6'  =  0,  which  proves  the  theorem.  The  theorem  ia  also  true  jf  the 
surfaces  cut  at  any  constant  angle. 
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the  given  surface  corresponds  a  curve  or  series  of  curves  on 
the  consecutive  surface.  Suppose  that  we  have  on  the  given 
surface  two  series  of  curves  cutting  at  right  angles;  then  we 
have  on  the  consecutive  surface  the  corresponding  two  series  of 
curves,  but  these  will  not  in  general  intersect  at  right  angles. 

Take  A  a  point  on  the  given  surface,  AB^  A  G  elements  of 
the  two  curves  through 
A;  AA\  BB\  CC  the 
infinitesimal  distances 
on  the  three  normals; 
then  we  have  on  the 
consecutive  surface  the 
point  A\  and  the  ele- 
ments A'B',  AG'  of 
the  two  corresponding 
curves;  the  angles  at 
A  are  by  hypothesis  each  of  them  a  right  angle ;  the  angle 
B'A'G'  is  not  in  general  a  right  angle,  and  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  condition  of  its  being  so  is  that  the  normals  BB\ 
AA'  shall  intersect  (or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  the 
normals  GC'j  AA'  shall  intersect,  viz.  it  is  to  be  shown 
that  if  one  pair  intersect,  the  other  pair  also  intersect).  But 
the  normals  intersecting,  AB^  AC^  will  be  elements  of  the  lines 
of  curvature,  and  the  two  series  of  curves  on  the  given  surface 
will  be  the  lines  of  curvature  of  this  surface. 

333.  Take  a;,  y,  z  for  the  coordinates  of  the  point  A]  a,  )3,  7 
for  the  direction-cosines  of  A  A' ;  a,,  /9,,  7,  for  those  of  AB^ 
and  a,,  )Sj,  7,  for  those  of  A  C.    Write  also 

\  =  « A  +  ^«^y  +  '/A 

Then  it  will  be  shown  that  the  condition  for  the  intersection 
of  the  normals  AA'^  BB*  is 

the  condition  for  the  intersection  of  the  normals  AA^  GC  is 

«Aa  +  /S,«^  + 7.8.7  =  0, 
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and  that  these  are  equivalent  to  each  other,  and  to  the  con^^ 
dition  for  the  angle  B'A' G'heing  a  right  angle. 

Taking  T,  Z„  T,  for  the  lengths  AA\  ABj  AG^  the  coordinatea.* 
of  A\  Bj  G  measured  from  the  point  A  are  respectively 

{la,  Ifi.ly),  {l,a^  Ifi,,  l,y,\  (Z^,  l^y  '.7.). 

The  equations  of  the  normal  at  A  may  be  writtea 

X^x+0a,    Y^y-^0fij  Z^z  +  0yf, 

where  Xj  7)  Z  are  current  coordinates,  and  ^  is  a  variablis 
parameter.  Hence  for  the  normal  at  B  passing  from  the  co- 
ordinates Xj  y,  e  to  oj+Zja^,  y+'A?  ^  +  'i7j)  *^®  equations 
are 

X^x-¥0a-]-l,a,  +  Z,S,  (^a), 

and  if  the  two  normals  intersect  in  the  point  (X,  Y,  Z\  thea 

a^  +  aS^^  +  58,a  =  0, 

r,  +  78,^-^^St7  =  ^- 
Eliminating  6  and  hfi  the  condition  is 

a„    a,    hfl     =0; 

7i,    %    5i7 

or  since      a,,  ^„  7, «  ^,  -  ^,7?  7a,  -  7i«,  a^i  ~  « A 
this  is  o^S^a  +  )8,S;/9  +  7A7  =  ^• 

Similarly  the  conditioa  for  the  intersection  of  the  normals^ 
AA,  GG'  is 

We  have  next  to  show  that 

a,S,a  +  /9A/3  +  7^7  =  olM  +  ^i^J^  +  7|8.7- 
In  fact  this  equation  is 

(«,St~«A) «+ (/5A-/3.SJ/5+  (7A  -  7A)7=0, 

which  we  proceed  to  ¥erify. 

In  the  first  term  the  symbol  0,8,  -  o,S,  is 

a,  (a A  +  iS, J^  +  7«^J  -  "i  (a A  +  ^.^.  +  7«<)r 
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this  is  (o^,  -  a,/3.)  d^  +  (7,a,  -  7^)  rf,  ; 

or,  what  Is  the  same  thing,  it  is 

and  the  equation  to  be  verified  is 

[fid,  -  id^)  a  +  {'id,  -ad,)fi  +  («?,  -  ySrfJ  7  =  0. 

Writing  «'^»'y=|.  J'l' 

where  if  l=f(xj  y,  e)  is  the  equation  of  the  surface,  X,  F,  Zare 
the  derived  functions  ^,  ^^  ^,  and  B^^/{X^+  Y^  +  Z^)^ 
the  function  on  the  left-hand  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first  is 

5  m.  -  7^,)  ^+  (7^.  -  arf.)  r+  (orf,  -  ^rfj  Z}, 

thatis  i{a(rf^-rf.r)  +  /9«X-rf^  +  7(rf.r-rf,X)}, 
which  vanishes ;  and  the  second  Is 

-5{a(/9^.-7rf,)  +  /8(7rf.-arf.)+7(K-/5^J}^r 
which  also  vanishes ;  that  is,  we  have  identically 

and  the  vanishing  of  the  one  function  implies  the  vanishing  of 
the  other. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  condition  that  the  angle  B'A'C 
shall  be  a  right  angle,  the  coordinates  of  J5'.are  what  those  of 
A'  become  on  substituting  therein  x  +  Z,a,,  y  +  ?,/8,,  z  +  ^^7^  in 
place  of  07,  y,  2; ;  that  is,  these  coordinates  are 

x  +  la  +  Ifl^  + 1^\  (?a),  &c., 

or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  measuring  them  from  A  as  origin, 
the  coordinates  of  B'  are 

Z,(a,  +lifl+a\l)^ 

Uft  +  ^Si/9  +  W), 
Ir  (7.  +  »,7  +  78,0, 
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and  similarly  those  of  G'  measured  from  the  same  origin  A  arc 

K  (««  +  '^.«  +  aV)i 

h  (7.  +  W.7  +  78.0- 
Ilence  the  condition  for  the  right  angle  is 

(a,  +  Ufl  +  (i\l)  (a,  +  IZji  +  (i\l) 

+  (%  +K,7  4  78,0  (7,  ^-^S.7  +  7V)  =0. 
Here  the  terms  independent  of  l^  SJj  SJ  vanish ;  and  writing 
down  onlj  the  terms   which  are   of  the  first   order  in  these 
quantities,  the  condition  is 

a,  (7S,a  +  aSJ)  -f  a,  (?S,a  +  aSJ ) 

+ 7.  {iKy  +  7 V )  +  7.  {i^y  +  y^i )  =  0, 

where  the  terms  in  ijj  SJ  vanish ;  the  remaining  terms  divide 
by  Ij  and  throwing  out  this  factor,  the  condition  is 

(a,8.a  +  p.Sfi  +  7,8,7)  +  (a^a  +  /9,8,3  +  7^7)  =  0. 

By  what  precedes,  this   may  be  written   under  either  of  the 
forms 

and  the  theorem  is  thus  proved. 

Now  in  any  system  of  orthogonal  surfaces  taking  for  the 
given  surface  of  the  foregoing  demonstration  any  surface  of  one 
family,  we  have  not  only  on  the  given  surface,  but  also  on  the 
consecutive  surface  of  the  family,  two  series  of  curves  cutting 
at  right  angles ;  and  the  demonstrated  property  is  that  the  two 
series  of  curves  on  the  given  surface  (that  is  on  any  surface 
of  the  family)  are  the  lines  of  curvature  of  the  surface.  And 
the  same  being  of  course  the  case  as  to  the  surfaces  of  the  other 
two  families  respectively,  we  have  Dupin's  theorem. 

334.  Returning  to  the  foregoing  proof,  it  is  important  to 
remark  that  there  is  nothing  to  show,  and  it  is  not  in  fact 
the  case,  that  A*B\  A'C  are  elements  of  the  lines  of  curvature 
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OD  the  consecutive  surface.  Observe  that  the  consecutive  surface 
(as  constructed  with  an  arbitrarily  varying  value  of  I)  is  in 
fact  any  surface  everywhere  indefinitely  near  to  the  given 
surface;  since  by  hypothesis  AA'  and  BB'  intersect  and  also 
AA\  CC  intersect,  then  AB  and  A'B'  intersect,  and  also  AG 
and  A'C]  the  theorem,  if  it  were  true,  would  be,  that  taking 
on  the  given  surface  any  point  Aj  and  drawing  the  normal  to 
meet  the  consecutive  surface  in  A'^  then  the  tangents  ABj  A  G 
of  the  lines  of  curvature  at  A  meet  respectively  the  tangents 
A'B'j  AG'  of  the  lines  of  curvature  through  A']  and  it  is 
obvious  that  this  is  not  in  general  the  case;  that  it  shall  be 
80  implies  a  restriction  on  the  arbitrary  value  of  the  function  Z.* 

335.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  differently  stated ;  taking 
r=/(a;,  y,  z)  a  perfectly  arbitrary  function  of  (a?,  y,  «),  the 
family  of  surfaces  T^f[x^y^  «),  does  not  belong  to  a  system 
of  orthogonal  surfaces ;  in  order  that  it  may  do  so  the  foregoing 
property  must  hold  good;  viz.  it  is  necessary  that  taking  a 
point  A  on  the  surface  r,  and  passing  along  the  normal  to  the 
point  A*  on  the  consecutive  surface  r  +  t?r,  the  tangents  to  the 
lines  of  curvature  at  A  shall  respectively  meet  the  tangents 
to  the  lines  of  curvature  at  A\  And  this  implies  that  r, 
considered  as  a  function  of  a*,  y,  z^  satisfies  a  certain  partial 
differential  equation  of  the  third  order.  Prof.  Cayley's  inves- 
tigation of  which  will  be  given  presently .t 

*  Prof.  Gayley  has  shown  that  If  the  poeitiozi  of  the  point  A  on  the  gi^en  surface 
is  determined  by  the  parameters  p^  q^  which  are  such  that  the  equations  of  the  curves 
of  cnnratare  are  p  =  conBt.,  q  —  const,  respectivelyi  then  the  condition  ia  that  /  shall 
satiHiy  the  same  partial  differential  equation  as  la  satisfied  by  the  coordinates  x,  t/y  z 
considered  as  functions  of  Pf  q^  Tiz.  the  equation 

d^      1  }^dBdu_l\dGdu_ 
dpdq     2  E  dq  dp      2  G   dp  dq~    ' 

t  The  remark  that  r  ia  not  a  perfectly  arbitrary  function  of  {x,  y^  z)  wa.4  first 
made  by  Bouquet,  Liouv,,  t.  xi.,  p.  446,  (1846),  and  he  also  shewed  that  in  the  \yecc- 
ticular  case  where  r  is  of  the  form  r  =/{x)  +  0  (y)  +  ^  (2),  the  necessary  condition 
was  that  r  should  satiijfy  a  certain  partial  differential  equation  of  the  third  order; 
this  equation  was  found  by  him,  and  in  a  different  manner  by  Sen^t,  Liouv.,  t.  xii., 
p.  241,  (1847).  That  the  same  is  the  case  generally  was  shewn  by  Bonnet  {Comptea 
Jiendugf  Lir.,  556,  1862),  and  a  mode  of  obtaining  this  equation  is  indicated  by 
Darboux,  Ann.  de  FEcole  Ncrmaley  t.  III.,  p.  110,  (18G6),  viz.  his  form  of  the  theorem 
ia  tluit  in  the  surface  r  =f  (x,  y,  c),   if  a,  /3,  y  are  the  direction-cosines  of  a  line 
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336.  Dupin's  theorem,  and  the  notion  of  ortliogonal  surfaceB 
are  the  foundation  of  Lan)6^8  theory  of  curvilinear  coordinates,* 
viz.  representing  the  three  families  of  orthogonal  surfaces  by 

P  =/(«}  y?  ^)j  ?  =  ^  {^}  y»  ^)i  *•  =  V^  (^r  y»  «) »  ^*^®°  conversely 
a;,  y,  «;  are  functions  of  p,  9,  r  which  are  said  to  be  the  curvi- 
linear coordinates  of  the  point.  It  will  be  observed  that  re- 
garding one  of  the  coordinates,  say  r,  as  an  absolute  constant, 
then  Pj  q  are  parameters  determining  the  position  of  the  point 
on  the  surface  r=^^^{xy  y,  z)^  such  as  are  used  in  Gauss^  theory 
of  the  curvature  of  surfaces ;  and  by  Dupin^s  theorem  it  appears 
that  on  this  surface  the  equations  of  the  lines  of  curvature 
are  J?  =  c<wJ8t.  9^  =  const,  respectively^  whence  also  (Art.  322.) 
Xy  y,  z  each  satisfy  the  differential  equation 

dji>dq      2  E  dq  dp      2  G  dp   dq'^    ^ 

(and  the  like  equations  with^,  r  and  r,  p  in  place  of  ^,  q 
respectively)  a  result  obtained  by  Lam6,  but  without  the 
geometrical  interpretation. 

337.  We  derive  an  easy  proof  of  Dupin^s  theorem ;  taking 
a?,  y,  z  as  given  functions  of  {p^  j,  r),  and  writing  for  shortness 

dx  dx      dy  dy      dz  dz  ^^     ' 
dp  dq      dp  dq      dp  dq      '■^'  ^■'^ 

dx  d^x       dy  d^y       dz    d*z  ^-         -.    « 
dp  dqdr      dp  dqdr      dp  dqdr      L/'?  y  J)       t 

the  conditions  for  the  intersections  at   right  angles  may   be 

written 

[j,r]  =  0,    [r,p]=0,    [i>,2]  =  0, 

of  curvature  at  a  given  point  of  the  surface,  then  the  function  must  be  Buch  that 
the  differential  equation  adx  +  /9Jy  +  ydz  =  0  shall  be  integrate  by  a  factor.  The 
condition  as  given  in  the  text  is  in  the  form  given  by  Levy,  Jour,  de  VEcole  Poljft,, 
Cah.  XLiii.,  (1870);  he  does  not  obtain  the  partial  difCerential  equation,  though 

he  finds  -what  it  becomes  on  writing  therein  ;r.  =  0,  v-  =  0 ;  the  actual  equation 

(which  of  ooune  includes  as  well  this  result,  as  the  particular  case  obtained  by 
KM.  Bouquet  and  Serret)  was  obtained  by  Prof.  Cayley,  Comptes  Bendus,  t.  lxxt. 
(1872) ;  but  in  a  form  which  (as  he  afterwards  discovered)  was  affected  with  an 
extraneous  factor. 

"*  Lam6,  Comptts  Rendiu,  t.  vi.,  (1838),  and  Liouv,j  t.  y.,  (1840),  and  various  later 
Memoirs;  &]so  Le<;ons  tur  leu  Coardonnces  Cvrriliyneg,  Paris,  1859. 
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and  the  first  two  equations  give 

dx    dy    dz  ^  dy  dz      dz  dy  ^  dz  dx      dx  dz  ^  dx  dy      dy  dx 
dr'dr'dr      dp  dq      dp  dq  '  dp  dq      dp  dq  '  dp  dq      dp  dq  ' 

Moreover,  by  differentiating  the  three  equations  with  respect 
to  2>,  y,  r  respectively,  we  find 

[rp.q]-^[pq.r]  =  0,   [i??.r]  +  [jr.^]  =  0,   [qr.p]-^[rp.q]^0, 

that  is  [qr.p^^Oj   [*y.2]=^)  [i>?'*']  =  0.     The  last  of  these 

ux      dv      fiz 
equations,  substituting  therein  for  -j- ,    -^  ,    -j-  the  foregoing 

ar      cLt      clt 

values,  is  the  equation 

nntr  fiti  /7« 


dx 

dy 

dz 

dp    ' 

dp   ' 

dp 

dx 

dy 

dz 

dq    ' 

dq    ' 

dq 

d'x 

d'y 

d'z 

dpdq  '  dpdq  '  dpdq 

and  the  equation  [/J.j]  =  0  is 

dx  dx      dy  dy      dz  dz 
dp  dq      dp  dq      dp  dq 

These  equations  are  therefore  satisfied  by  the  values  of  a:,  y,  z 
in  terms  of  p^qiT]  and  regarding  therein  r  as  a  given  constant 
but  2?,  q  as  variable  parameters,  the  values  in  question  represent 
a  determinate  surface  of  the  family  r  =  ^  (a;,  y,  z) ;  and  It  thus 
appears  that  this  surface  is  met  in  its  lines  of  curvature  by 
the  surfaces  of  the  other  two  families. 

338.  We  proceed  now  to  the  investigation  of  Prof.  Cayley's 
differential  equation  already  referred  to.  Let  P  be  a  point 
on  a  surface  belonging  to  an  orthogonal  system,  P^Tthe  normal, 
PT^,  PTj  the  principal  tangents  or  directions  of  curvature, 
then,  by  Dupin's  theorem,  the  tangent  planes  to  the  two 
orthotomic  surfaces  are  NPT^^  NPT^.  Take  now  a  surface 
passing  through  a  consecutive  point  P'  on  the  normal,  and  if 
the  surface  be  a  consecutive  one  of  the  same  orthogonal  family, 
the  planes  NPT^^  NPT^  must  also  meet  its  tangent  plane  at  P' 
in  the  two  principal  tangents  PT/,  P'T^.  This  is  the  con- 
dition which  we  arc  about  to  express  analytically. 

NN 
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Take  r  -/{a?,  y,  «)  =  0  for  the  equation  of  the  family  of 
the  orthogonal  syBtem,  the  given  Burface  being  that  correspond- 
ing to  a  given  value  of  the  parameter  r ;  and  let  the  differential 
coefficientB  of  /  (or  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  r  considered 
as  a  function  of  a?,  y,  z)  be  JD,  Jf,  N  of  the  first  order,  and 
a,  5,  c,y,  g^  h  of  the  second  order;  and  then  the  point  P  being 
taken  as  origin,  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  that 
point  is  Lx-^My-{-Nz  =  Q^  which  we  shall  call  for  shortness 
7s=0;  while  the  inflexional  tangents  are  determined  as  the 
intersectiouB  of  T  with  the  cone 

which  we  shall  call  Z7=0.  The  two  principal  tangents  are 
determined  as  being  harmonic  conjugates  with  the  inflexional 
tangents,  and  also  as  being  at  right  angles,  that  is  to  say, 
harmonic  conjugates  with  the  intersection  of  the  plane  T  with 
a?'  +  y*  +  «*  =  0,  or  F=  0.  Suppose  now  that  we  had  formed 
the  equation  of  the  pair  of  planes  through  the  normal,  and 
through  the  inflexional  tangents  at  P',  and  that  this  was 

(a",J",c",/',.9",A"3Cx,y,^)'  =  0,   or    TF=0, 

then  the  planes  NPT^^  NPT^  must  be  harmonic  conjugates  with 
these  also,  so  that  the  resulting  condition  is  obtained  by  ex- 
pressing that  the  three  eones  ?7,  F,  W  intersect  the  plane  T  in 
three  pairs  of  lines  which  form  a  system  in  involution. 

Now  we  have  here  evidently  to  deal  with  the  same  analy- 
tical problem  as  that  considered.  Conies^  Art.  388a,  viz.  to  find 
the  conditions  that  three  conies  shall  be  met  by  a  line  in 
three  pairs  of  points  forming  an  involution.  The  general  con- 
dition there  given  is  applied  to  the  present  case  by  writing 
a'  =  i'  =  c'  =  l,  y=y'  =  A'  =  0,  and  may  be  written  in  the  form 
of  a  determinant  - 

2/',  V, 
2/,  2y, 
0  . 


a 
a. 


1. 


1 


0 


2A" 

2k 

0 


i,    0, 
0,   M, 


0, 


0, 

0,  N, 


0  ,  N,  M 
N,  0,  L 
M,    L  ,    0 


=  0. 
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We  see  then  that  the  form  of  the  required  condition  is 

aa"  +  »i"  +  ec"  -f  2iF/"  +  2G/  +  2»A"  =  0  * 

where  9,  Id,  &c.  are  the  minors  of  the  above  written  deter- 
minant, and  it  still  remains  to  determine  a",  h'\  &e. 

339.  It  maj  Le  observed,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the 
equation  of  the  pair  of  planes  passing  through  the  normal, 
and  the  first  pair  of  inflexional  tangents,  is  got  bj  elimi- 
nating 0  between  7+^^=0,  [7+2n^  +  ^Cr'  =  0,  where  T 
iBL*  +  M*-hN%  n  is 

X  [aL  +  Ail/+  gN)  +y[hL-\-  hM+JN)  +  z  [gL  +/Jf  +  cN)^ 

and  U'  is    aU  +  IM^  +  cN""  +  2/JfiV^4-  ^gNL  +  "^hLM. 

The  equation  of  the  pair  of  planes  is  therefore 

r»[7-2nrr+r»?7'=o. 

Now  the  consecutive  point  P'  is  a  point  on  the  normal 
whose  coordinates  may  be  taken  as  XL,  XJf,  \N^  \  being 
an  infinitesimal  whose  square  may  be  neglected,  and  the  cor- 
responding differential  coefficients  for  the  new  point  are  JD+XSZ, 
M+\ZM^  N+\SNj  a  +  \Sa^  &c.,  where  S  denotes  the  operation 

yd       tr  d       -Ki  d 
ax  ay  dz 

Hence  the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  P',  referred  to  that 
point  as  origin,  is  Lx'\-M'y -^  N'z^O^  or  r+XSr=0,  where 
ST  means  ccSL  +  ySJf  +  zhN^  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  hT 
is  the  same  as  what  we  have  just  called  n.  And  the  equation 
of  the  cone  which  determines  the  inflexional  tangents  is 
Z7+XS£7=0.  The  equations  of  this  plane  and  cone  referred 
to  the  original  axes  are  T+X  (ST-  r')=0,  U+\{W-2U)  =  0, 
but  it  will  be  seen  presently  that  the  terms  added  on  account  of 
a  change  of  origin  do  not  affect  the  result.     In  order  to  form 


♦  Professor  Cayley  haa  alao  shown,  that  if  from  any  surface  a  new  Sforface  be  de- 
riyed  by  ta]ung  on  each  normal  an  infinitesimal  distance  =  />,  where  p  is  a  given 
fimction  of  Xj  y,  e,  the  condition  that  the  new  surface  shall  belong  to  the  same 
orthogonal  system,  is 

(iSl,  IS.  €,  iP,  ®,  3^1^,  ^,  ^)V=  0, 

and  that  this  condition  is  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the  text. 
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the  equation  of  the  pair  of  planes  through  the  normal  and 
through  these  inflexional  tangents,  we  have  to  eliminate  6 
between 

r+\(n-r)  +  e(r'+&c.)=o, 

?7+\(5[7-2n)4  2e(n  +  &c.)  +  ^(?7'  +  &c.)=0. 

Now  since  we  are  about  to  express  the  condition  that  the 
resulting  equation  shall  denote  a  surface  intersecting  T  in  a 
pair  of  lines  belonging  to  an  involution,  to  which  the  intersec- 
tion oi  Uhj  T  also  belongs,  we  need  not  attend  to  any  terms 
in  the  result  which  contain  either  T  or  U\  nor  need  we  attend 
to  any  terms  which  contain  more  than  the  first  power  of  X. 
The  terms  then,  of  which  alone  we  need  take  account,  are 

-  2n  T  (n  -  T)  +  y  (scr-  2n)  =  o, 

or  dividing  by  T\  T'h  J7-  2n"  =  0. 

We  have  thus  a"  =  (i*  +  if»  + JV^*)  8a-2(Si)',  &c.,  and  the 
required  condition  is 

=  2  («,  10,  e,  iF,  (E,  I^ISi,  SJf,  SN)\ 

Prof.  Cayley  has  shewn  that  the  condition  originally  obtained 
by  him  in  a  form  equivalent  to  that  just  written,  contains  an 
irrelevant  factor,  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  being 
divisible  by  L*  +  ]IP+  N*.    This  we  proceed  to  show. 

340.  We  may  in  the  first  place  remark,  that  since  the 
united  points  or  foci  of  an  involution  given  by  the  two  equa- 
tions  u  =  (a,  A,  iX^)  yY}   ^  =  (^')  *\  *3C^j  yTi   *^   determined 


by  the  equation 


=  0,  Conicsj  Art.  342 ;  if  u  and  v  be 


given  as  functions  of  cc,  y,  «,   where  Lx  +  My  +  Nz==Oj  and 

therefore  w,  =  -; —  -rv  ^^  ,  &c.,  we  find  immediately  that   the 
^     dx      N  dz^        ^ 

foci  of  the  involution  are  given  by  the  equation 


L,   3/,  N 


=  0. 
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Thus  then  the  two  principal  tangentB  are  determined  as  the 
intersections  of  the  tangent  plane  with  the  cone* 

L         ,         M         .  N 


=  0. 


We  shall  write  this  equation 

i  (a,  b,  c,  f,  g,  hja:,  y,  «)•  =  0, 
that  Is  to  say, 

{^L[b-c)+Ng-Mh,  g=M{c-a)-^Lh-Nf,  h^N{a-l)^Mf-Lg. 

It  is  useful  to  remark  that  the  conic  derived  from  two 
others,  according  to  the  rule  just  stated,  viz.  which  is  the 
Jacobian  of  two  conies  and  of  an  arbitrary  line,  is  connected 
with  each  of  the  two  conies  by  the  invariant  relation  0  =  0; 
that  is  to  say,  the  two  relations  are 

^a  +  5b+  Cc  +  2i?'f.-t-2G^g  +  2irh  =  0, 

where  A^  B^  &c.  are  the  reciprocal  coefficients  hc-f*^  &c. ; 
and,  .4'a  +  &c.  =  0,  which,  in  the  particular  case  under  con- 
sideration, reduces  to  a  +  b  +  c  =  0,  which  is  manifestly  true. 

Again,  referring  to  the  condition.  Art.  336,  that  three  conies 
Z7,  F,  W  should  be  met  by  a  line  in  three  pairs  of  points  form- 
ing an  involution,  it  is  geometrically  evident  that  if  WT  be  a 
perfect  square  (Xa;+/iy-|-v2;)^,  this  condition  can  only  be  satisfied 
if  Xo;  +  /iy  +  vz  passes  through  one  of  the  foci  of  the  involution, 
and  hence  we  are  led  to  write  down  an' identical  equation  which 

can  easily  be  verified,  viz. 

L,  M,  N 

v„    v.,    V. 
where  in  w„  &c.  we  are  to  write  for  a?,  y,  2,  fiN-  vif,  vL  —  X-AT", 


♦  Thw  equation  ouffht  to  have  been  given  in  connection  with  Art.  102,  as  deter- 
muiing  the  axes  of  a  central  section  of  a  central  quadric. 
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XM—fiL'^  that  IB  to  say,  in  the  case  we  are  at  present  con- 
sidering, the  determinant  is 

i,  M,  JV, 

tiN-  vJf,  vL  -  \N,  XM--  fiL, 

where  we  have  written  L\  &c.  for  fiN^  vMj  &c.  This  deter- 
minant may  be  otherwise  written 

i,  Jf,  N 
L\  M\  N' 
\  L^  a^    h  J   g 

^»  -^j  9}  fj    ^ 

But  in  the  particular  case  where  \  =  SL  =  aL  +  hM-\-  gN^  &c., 
this  determinant  may  be  reduced  by  subtracting  the  last  three 
columns  multiplied  respectively  by  i,  Jf,  N  from  the  first; 
then  observing  that  LL'  +  MM'  +  NN'  =  0,  we  see  that,  as  we 
undertook  to  shew,  the  determinant  is  divisible  by  i*4  M*+N% 
the  quotient  being 

i',  M',  N' 
Zf,    a ,    A ,    g 
M,   h,   b,   f 

^j  9i  fi    c 

341.  The  quotient  is  obtained  in  a  different  and  more  con- 
venient form  by  the  following  process  given  by  Professor  Cayley. 
The  following  identities  may  be  verified,  91,  &c.,  a,  &c.  having 
the  meaning  already  explained : 

a  =  a  (i*  +  M*  +  JV')  +  2i  {MM-  MSN), 

»  =  b  (i»  +  Jf  *  +  N*)  +  2M{LBN  -  ML), 

e  =  0  (i»  +  Jlf"  +  N*)  +  2N  {MSL  -  LSM), 

JF  =  f  (i-  +  ilf  +  JV»)  +  M{ML  -  UM)  +  N{LSN  -  ML), 

ffl  =  g  (Z*  +  JIf  •  +  iV')  +  iV  {MM-  MSN)  +  L  [MSL  -  LSM), 

W  =  h  (i'  +  ilf  •  +  iN^«)  +  i  [LSN  -  ML)  +  M{NSM-  MSN). 
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Hence  we  have 

(aSi  +  ?«;Sif  +  GSN)  =  (aSi  +  ]iBM+  gBN)  [U  4  Jf  *  4  N"") 

+  [LiL  4  mM-\-  NSN)  {NBM-' MSN), 
with  corresponding  values  for 

mL-¥mM+:ffSN,  d&SL-hiffSM  +  Q^BN, 
and  hence  immediately 

(a, »,  e,  iP,  ffi,  »ISA  BM,  BNY 

=:  (i-  4  Jf  *  4  N')  (a,  b,  c,  f,  g,  h J8i,  Silf,  SiV^)». 

Hence  the  equation,  Art,  339,  omitting  the  factor  L*  4  M*  4  N*, 
becomes 

a«a  4  »86  4  ®  Sc  4  2jfBf-\-  2®Bg  4  2?^8A 

=  2  (a,  b,  c,  f,  g,  hXBL,  BM,  BNy. 

342.  There  is  still  another  form  in  which  the  result  may  be 
written.  Writing,  as  usual,  in  the  theory  of  conies,  be  —f*  =  A, 
&c.,  the  determinant  at  which  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  Art.  340 
is,  when  expanded, 

-  {ALL'  4  BMM '  4  CNN'  4  F{MN'  4  M'N) 

4  G  [NL  4  N'L)  4  H[LM'  4  L'M)]. 
Now,  from  Art.  341, 

2LL' = a  -.  (i«  4  ^r  4  JV")  a,  &c., 

MN'  4  ilf  W=  iP  -  (i»  4  i/'' 4  iV^')  b,  &c., 

and  remembering  that  Adk  4  &c.  =  0,  the  expanded  determinant 
last  written  is  seen  to  be 

a^  4  »5  4  C  (74  2iFi^4  2ffiG^  4  2?^i7, 
and  thus  eventually  the  differential  equation  is  given  in  the  form 

aSa  +  »SJ  4  ^Bc  4  2JFS/4  2^Bg  4  2?^8A 

=  2{a^  4»54  ®  (74  2dFi^4  2ffl(?  4  2?$i?}. 

343.  As  a  partieular  case  of  this  equation  of  Prof.  Cayley's 
may  be  deduced  that  which  Bouquet  had  given  [Liouville,  xi., 
446)  for  the  special  case  where  the  equation  of  the  system  of 
surfaces  is  r  =  X-{-Y-\-Z,  where  X,  F,  Z  are  each  functions 
of  a;,  y,  z  respectively  only.     In  this  case  then  we  have 
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A^Y"Z'\  B=Z"X'\    C=X"Y",  F=O  =  fl'=0; 

a=(r"-z")X'r'Z',  ^  =  {Z"^x")X'Y'z\ 

©=(Z"-r")X'r'Z'; 

8a^X'X"\  Bb^Y'Y'",  hc^Z'Z'\ 

and  the  differential  equation  being  divisible  by  X'Y'Z'  is 
reduced  to 

X'X'"  ( Y"  -  Z")  +  Y'  Y'"  [Z"  -  X")  +  Z'Z'"  [X"  -  Y") 

344.  Even  when  the  equations  of  condition  are  satisfied  by 
an  assumed  equation  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  determine  the  two 
conjugate  systems.  Thus  M.  Bouquet  observed  that  the  con- 
dition just  found  is  satisfied  when  the  given  system  is  of  the 
form  aj'"y"«''  =  r,  but  he  gave  no  clue  to  the  discovery  of  the 
conjugate  systems.  This  lacuna  was  completely  supplied  by 
M.  Serret,  who  has  shown  much  ingenuity  and  analytical 
power  in  deducing  the  equations  of  the  conjugate  systems,  when 
the  equation  of  condition  is  satisfied.  The  actual  results  are, 
however,  of  a  rather  complicated  character.  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  referring  the  reader  to  his  memoir,  only 
mentioning  the  two  simplest  cases  obtained  by  him,  and  which 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  verifying  h  posteriori.  He  has  shown 
that  the  three  equations, 

represent  a  triplq  system  of  conjugate  orthogonal  surfaces.  The 
surfaces  (r)  are  hyperbolic  paraboloids.  The  system  (p)  is 
composed  of  the  closed  portions,  and  the  system  (q)  of  the 
infinite  sheets,  of  the  surfaces  of  the  fourth  order, 

M.  Serret  has  observed  that  it  follows  at  once  from  what  has 
been  stated  above,  that  in  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid,  of  which 
the  principal  parabolas  are  equal,  the  sum  or  difference  of  the 
distances  of  every  point  of  the  same  line  of  curvature  from 
two  fixed  generatrices  is  constant. 
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He  finds  also  (in  a  somewhat  less  simple  form]  the  following 
equations  for  another  system  of  orthogonal  surfaces, 

J  =s  (a;^  +  wy"  +  a>V)*  +  (a?  +  ©y  +  «»«*)*, 

r  =  (aj'  +  tt>y'  +  fi)V)*-(aj*4  o>y  +  »«*)*, 

where  id  is  a  cuhe  root  of  unity. 

An  interesting  system  of  orthogonal  surfaces,  and  very 
analogous  to  the  system  of  confocal  quadric  surfaces,  is  given 
by  M.  Darboux  in  his  Memoir  above  referred  to,  viz.  the 
surfaces  are  the  system  of  bicu'cular  quartics 

where  a,  ft,  c,  d  are  given  constants,  and  in  place  of  \  we  are  to 
write  successively  the  three  parameters  /?,  q^  r.  The  formul® 
for  Xj  y,  z  in  terms  o(pj  ;,  r,  are 

where,  if  for  shortness, 

^    (2rf-f.p)(2rfH-g)(2<?  +  r)  _    (2rf~j?)(2i-g)(2rf-r) 

^      4rf(2rf -  a)  (2rf-  A)  (2rf-  c) »  ** ""  4rf (2rf+ a) (2rf+  i)(2rf+  cj ' 

then  Jf: 


{V(4rfm)  ±  V(4rfw)}"  • 

If  c?=  GO ,  the  system  of  surfaces  is 

of  y*  g' 

a  +  X"^  J  +  x'^c-f-X"^*     "» 

which  is  in  effect  the  system  of  confocal  qnadrics:   a  slight 
change  of  notation  would  make  the  <;onstant  term  to  be  =  —  1. 

Mr.  W.  Roberts,  expressing  in  elliptic  coordinates  the  con- 
dition that  two  surfaces  should  cut  orthogonally,  has  sought 
for  systems  orthogonal  to  i  + Jlf+-N'=r,  where  i,  if,  iVare 

00 
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functions  of  the  three  elliptic  coordinates  respectively.  He 
has  thus  added  some  systems  of  orthogonal  surfaces  to  those 
previously  known  {Comptea  Rendus^  September  23,  1861).  Of 
these  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  geometrically,  is  that  whose 
equation  in  elliptic  coordinates  is  /iv  =  a\,  and  for  which 
he  has  given  the  following  construction.  Let  a  fixed  point 
in  the  line  of  one  of  the  axes  of  a  system  of  confocal  ellipsoids 
be  made  the  vertex  of  a  series  of  cones  circumscribed  to  them. 
The  locus  of  the  curves  of  contact  will  be  a  determinate 
surface,  and  if  we  suppose  the  vertex  of  the  cones  to  move 
along  the  axis,  we  obtain  a  family  of  surfaces  involving  a 
parameter.  Two  other  systems  are  obtained  by  taking  points 
situated  on  the  other  axes  as  vertices  of  circumscribing  cones. 
The  surfaces  belonging  to  these  three  systems  will  intersect, 
two  by  two,  at  right  angles. 

It  may  be  readily  shown  that  the  lines  of  curvature  of  the 
above-mentioned  surfaces  (which  are  of  the  third  order)  are 
circles,  whose  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  principal  planes 
of  the  ellipsoids.  Let  -4,  JS,  be  two  fixed  points,  taken  re- 
spectively upon  two  of  the  axes  of  the  confocal  system.  To 
these  points  two  surfaces  intersecting  at  right  angles  will  corre- 
spond. And  the  curve  of  their  intersection  will  be  the  locus 
of  points  M  on  the  confocal  ellipsoids,  the  tangent  planes  at 
which  pass  through  the  line  AB.  Let  P  be  the  point  where 
the  normal  to  one  of  the  ellipsoids  at  M  meets  the  principal 
plane  containing  the  line  AB^  and  because  P  is  the  pole  of 
AB  in  reference  to  the  focal  conic  in  this  plane,  P  is  a  given 
point.  Hence  the  locus  of  Jf,  or  a  line  of  curvature,  is  a 
circle  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  principal  plane  con- 
taining AB, 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

CTJBVES    AND   DEVELOPABLES. 
SECTION   I.      PROJECTIVE  PROPERTIES. 

345,  It  was  proved  (p.  13)  that  two  equations  represent 
a  curve  in  space.  Thus  the  equations  ?7=0,  F=0  represent 
the  curve  of  intersection  of  the  surfaces   U^  V. 

The  degree  of  a  curve  in  space  is  measured  by  the  number 
of  points  in  which  it  is  met  by  any  plane.  Thus,  if  Uj  V  be 
of  the  rri^  and  n"*  degrees  respectively,  the  surfaces  which  they 
represent  are  met  by  any  plane  in  curves  of  the  same  degrees, 
which  intersect  in  mn  points.  The  curve  UV  is  therefore  of 
the  mn^^  degree. 

By  eliminating  the  variables  alternately  between  the  two 
given  equations,  we  obtain  three  equations 

<^(yi«)=0)  ^(«,aj)=o,  x(^jy)=^) 

which  are  the  equations  of  the  projections  of  the  curve  on 
the  three  coordinate  planes.  Any  one  of  the  equations  taken 
separately  represents  the  cylinder  whose  edges  are  parallel  to 
one  of  the  axes,  and  which  passes  through  the  curve  (Art.  25). 
The  theory  of  elimination  shows  that  the  equation  0  (y,  «)  =  0 
obtained  by  eliminating  x  between  the  given  equations  is  of 
the  mr{^  degree.  And  it  is  also  geometrically  evident  that 
any  cone  or  cylinder*  standing  on  a  curve  of  the  r***  degree 
is  of  the  /*  degree.  For  if  we  draw  any  plane  through  the 
vertex  of  the  cone  [or  parallel  to  the  generators  of  the  cylinder] 
this  plane  meets  the  cone  in  r  lines ;  namely,  the  lines  joining 
the  vertex  to  the  r  points  where  the  plane  meets  the  curve. 

♦  A  cylinder  is  plainly  the  limiting  case  of  a  cone,  whose  vertex  is  at  infinity. 
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346.  Now,  conversely,  if  we  are  given  any  curve  in  space 
and  desire  to  represent  it  by  equations,  we  need  only  take  the 
three  plane  curves  which  are  the  projections  of  the  curve  on 
the  three  coordinate  planes;  then  any  two  of  the  equations 
^  (y,  «)  =  0,  yfr  (2,  cp)  =  0,  x  (^j  y)  =  ^  will  represent  the  given 
curve.  But  ordinarily  these  will  not  form  the  simplest  system 
of  equations  by  which  the  curve  can  be  represented.  For  if 
r  be  the  degree  of  the  curve,  these  cylinders  being  each  of 
the  r***  degree,  any  two  intersect  in  a  curve  of  r^  degree ;  that 
is  to  say,  not  merely  in  the  curve  we  are  considering  but  in 
an  extraneous  curve  of  the  degree  r^  —  r.  And  if  we  wish 
not  merely  to  obtain  a  system  of  equations  satisfied  by  the 
points  of  the  given  curve,  but  also  to  exclude  all  extraneous 
points,  we  must  preserve  the  system  of  three  projections ;  for 
the  projection  on  the  third  plane  of  the  extraneous  curve  in 
which  the  first  two  cylinders  intersect  will  be  difierent  from 
the  projection  of  the  given  curve. 

It  may  be  possible  by  combining  the  equations  of  the  three 
projections  to  arrive  at  two  equatFons  C=  0,  F=  0,  which  shall 
be  satisfied  for  the  points  of  the  given  curve,  and  for  no  other. 
But  it  is  not  generally  true  that  every  curve  in  space  is  the 
complete  intersection  of  two  surfaces.  To  take  the  simplest 
example,  consider  two  quadrics  having  a  right  line  common, 
as,  for  example,  two  cones  having  a  common  edge.  The 
intersection  of  these  surfaces,  which  is  in  general  of  the  fourth 
degree,  must  consist  of  the  common  right  line,  and  of  a  curve 
of  the  third  degree.  Now  since  the  only  factors  of  3  are  1 
and  3,  a  curve  of  the  third  degree  cannot  be  the  complete 
intersection  of  two  surfaces  unless  it  be  a  plane  curve;  but 
the  curve  we  are  considering  cannot  be  a  plane  curve,*  for 
if  so  any  arbitrary  line  in  its  plane  would  meet  it  in  three 
pointB,  but  such  a  line  could  not  meet  either  quadric  in  more 
than  twO)  and  therefore  could  not  pass  through  three  points 
of  their  curve  of  intersection. 


*  Cnryes  in  space  which  aro  not  plane  curres  have  commonlj  been  called 
"  curyes  of  double  curvature.'*  In  what  follows,  I  use  the  word  "curve"  to  denote 
a  curve  in  space,  which  ordinarily  is  not  a  plane  curve,  and  I  add  the  adjective 
''  twisted"  when  I  want  to  state  expressly  that  the  curve  is  not  a  plane  curve. 
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347.  The  question  thos  arises  how  to  represent  in  general  a 
curve  in  space,  by  equations.     Several  answers  may  be  given. 

{A).  Generalizing  the  method*  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
article,  we  may  consider  a  set  of  surfaces  f7=  0,  V=  0,  W=^  0, 
&c.  (where  J7,  F,  TF,  ...  are  rational  and  integral  func- 
tions of  the  coordinates),  all  passing  through  the  given  curve. 
This  being  so,  if  Jf,  Nj  P,  &c.  are  also  rational  and  integral 
functions  of  the  cowdinates,  then  Jlfi7+iVF+PPF'+...=  0  is 
a  surface  passing  through  the  curve.  If  any  one  of  the  original 
equations  can  be  thus  represented  by  means  of  the  other 
equations,  e.g.  if  we  have  identically  Z7=^F+ PJF+...,  we 
reject  this  equation;  and  if  we  have  through  the  curve  any 
surface  whatever  7^=0  which  is  not  thus  representable  (viz. 
if  Tis  not  of  the  form  T=^MU+NV+PW'\'...)y  then  we 
join  on  the  equation  T^  0  to  the  original  system ;  and  so  on : 
if,  as  may  happen,  the  adjunction  of  any  new  equation  renders 
a  former  equation  superfluous,  such  former  equation  is  to  be 
rejected.  We  thus  arrive  at  a  complete  system  of  surfaces 
passing  through  the  given  curve,  viz.  such  a  system  is  Z7=:0, 
F=0,  TF=0,  ...  where  these  functions  are  not  connected  by 
any  such  equation  as  ?7=^F+PTF+,..,  and  where  every  other 
surface  which  passes  through  the  curve  is  expressible  in  the 
form  Jf£7+iVF+PTF+...=  0.  It  is  not  easy  to  prove,  but  it 
may  safely  be  assumed,  that  for  a  curve  of  any  given  order 
whatever,  the  number  of  equations  in  such  a  complete  system  is 
finite.  And  we  have  thus  the  representation  of  a  curve  in  space 
by  means  of  a  complete  system  of  surfaces  passing  through  it. 

(B),  Taking  as  vertex  an  arbitrary  point,  the  cone  passing 
through  a  given-  curve  of  the  order  m,  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  the  order  m ;  and  it  is  such  that  each  generating  line  meets 
the  curve  once  only.  Hence  we  can  on  each  generating  line 
of  a  cone  of  the  order  m  determine  a  single  point  in  such- 
wise  that  the  locus  of  these  points  is  a  curve  of  the  order  m. 
It  would  at  first  sight  appear  that  we  might  thus  determine 
the  curve  as  the  intersection  of  the  cone  by  a  surface  of  the 
order  w,  having  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone  an  (n  —  l)-tuple 
point;  for  then  each  generating  line  of  the  cone  meets  the 
surface  in  the  vertex  counting  {n  —  1)  times,  and  in  one  other 
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point.  But  the  curve  of  intersection  is  not  then  in  general  a 
curve  of  the  order  m,  but  it  is  a  curve  of  the  order  mn  having 
a  singular  point  at  the  vertex;  the  surface  of  the  order  n  with 
the  (n— l)-tuple  point  must  be  particularised;  such  a  surface 
has  through  the  multiple  point  nin-  1)  right  lines;  and  if  anj 
one  or  more  of  these  lines  are  on  the  cone,  the  complete  in- 
tersection of  the  cone  and  surface  will  include  as  part  of  itself 
such  line  or  lines,  and  there  will  be  a  residual  curve  of  an 
order  less  than  mn,  and  which  may  reduce  itself  to  n ;  viz.  the 
complete  intersection  of  the  cone  and  surface  will  then  consist 
of  w  fw  —  1)  lines  through  the  vertex  (or  rather  of  lines  counting 
this  number  of  times),  and  of  a  residual  curve  of  the  order 
771.  The  analytical  representation  of  the  curve  (using  quad- 
riplanar  coordinates)  is  by  means  of  two  equations  (a;,  y,  «)"*  =  0, 
(a?,  y,  a)*  -f  w  (a:,  y,  «)""^  =  0  particularised  as  above.* 

((7).  The  coordinates  of  any  point  of  a  curve  in  space  may 
be  given  as  functions  of  a  single  paramater  0.  They  cannot 
in  general  be  thus  expressed  as  rational  functions  of  0,  for 
this  would  be  a  restriction  on  the  generality  of  the  curve  in 
space  (the  curve  would  in  fact  be  umcursal) ;  but  if  we  imagine 
two  parameters  0,  <^  connected  by  an  algebraic  equation,  then 
the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  the  curve  in  space  may  be  taken 
to  be  rational  functions  of  5,  (f).     Or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 

writing  y,  and  ^  instead  of  5,  <^,  we  have  between  f,  97,  f  an 

equation  (f,  17,  5')'"  =  0,  and  then  (using  for  the  curve  in  space 
quadriplanar  coordinates)  a;,  y,  «,  w  proportional  to  rational 
and  integral  functions  (f ,  17,  J")* ;  we  thus  determine  the  curve 
in  space,  by  expressing  the  coordinates  of  any  point  thereof 
rationally  in  terms  of  the  coordinates  of  a  point  of  the  plane 
curve  (f ,  Vi  ?)"*  =  0. 

(D).  A  curve  in  space  will  be  determined  if  we  determine 
all  the  right  lines  which  meet  it ;  viz.  if  we  establish  between 
the  six  coordinates  of  a  right  line  the  relation  which  expresses 
that  the  line  meets  the  curve.  Such  relation  is  expressed  by 
a  single  equation  (a,  J,  c,/,  17,  7i)'"  =  0  between  the  coordinates 

♦  See  Cayley,  Comptes  Hendusj  t,  Liv.  (18G2),  pp.  55,  896,  672. 
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of  a  right  line.  But  the  diflSculty  is  that,  not  every  such 
equation,  but  only  an  equation  of  the  proper  form,  expresses 
that  the  right  line  meets  a  determinate  curve  in  space.  Thus 
the  general  linear  relation  (a,  S,  c,/,  ^,  hy  =  0  is  not  the  equation 
of  any  curve  in  space ;  the  particular  form 

af  +  hg  +  cK  -^fa'  +gb'  +  he  =  0, 

(where  (a,  J',  o^f^g\  h')  are  constants  such  that  af-tb'g-\-ch'=0) 
is  the  equation  of  a  right  line,  viz.  of  the  line  the  six  coordinates 
of  which  are  (a,  b\  c'jfy  g\  h') ;  in  fact,  the  equation  obviously 
expresses  that  the  line  (a,  i,  c,/,  g^  h)  meets  this  line. 

348.  If  a  curve  be  either  the  complete  or  partial  inter- 
section of  two  surfaces  J7,  F,  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  any 
point  is  evidently  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  planes  to  the 
two  surfaces,  and  is  represented  by  the  equations 

When  we  use  rectangular  axes,  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
tangent  are  plainly  propoi*tional  to  MN'  —  M'N^  NL'  —  N'Lj 
LM'—L'M^  where  -L,  M^  &c.  are  the  first  differential  coefficients. 
An  exceptional  case  arises  when  the  two  surfaces  touch,  in 
which  case  the  point  of  contact  is  a  double  point  on  their 
curve  of  intersection.  All  this  has  been  explained  before  (see 
Art.  203).  As  a  particular  case  of  the  above,  the  projection 
of  the  tangent  line  to  any  curve  is  the  tangent  to  its  pro- 
jection; and  when  the  curve  is  given  as  the  intersection  of 
the   two   cylinders   y  =  ^(«),  x  =  yjr{z)j   the   equations  of   the 

tangent  are 

f     d(f>  .        «  ,     d^lr  f        ,. 

This  may  be  otherwise  expressed  as  follows:  Consider  any 
element  of  the  curve  ds]  it  is  projected  on  the  axes  of  co- 
ordinates into  dxj  dy^  dz.     The  direction-cosines  of  this  element 

are  therefore  j~  j  ;/  j  3"  j  *^^  *te  equations  of  the  tangent  are 

x^x  _  y  —  y'  _z^z* 

ds  ds  ds 
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Since  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  three  cosines  is  equal  to 
unity,  we  have  di*  =  die*  -f  dy^  +  &*. 

We  shall  postpone  to  another  section  the  theory  of  normals, 
radii  of  curvature,  and  in  short  everything  which  involves 
the  consideration  of  angles,  and  in  this  section  we  shall 
only  consider  what  may  be  called  the  projective  properties  of 
curves. 

349.  The  theory  of  curves  is  In  a  great  measure  identical 
with  that  of  developables,  on  which  account  it  is  necessary  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  latter  theory.  In  fact  it  was  proved 
(Art.  123)  that  the  reciprocal  of  a  series  of  points  forming  a 
curve  is  a  series  of  planes  enveloping  a  developable.  We  there 
showed  that  the  points  of  a  curve  regarded  as  a  system  of 
points  1,  2,  3,  &c.  give  rise  to  a  system  of  lines;  namely,  the 
lines  12,  23,  34,  &c.  joining  each  point  to  its  next  consecutive^ 
these  lines  being  the  tangents  to  the  curve ;  and  that  they  also 
give  rise  to  a  system  of  planes,  viz.  the  planes  123,  234,  &c. 
containing  every  three  consecutive  points  of  the  system,  these 
planes  being  the  osculating  planes  of  the  curve.  The  as- 
semblage of  the  lines  of  the  system  forms  a  surface  whose 
equation  can  be  found  when  the  equation  of  the  curve  is  given. 
For  the  two  equations  of  the  tangent  line  to  the  curve  involve 
the  three  coordinates  oi  y\  z\  which  being  connected  by  two 
relations  are  reducible  to  a  single  parameter;  and  by  the 
elimination  of  this  parameter  from  the  two  equations,  we  obtain 
the  equation  of  the  surface.  Or,  in  other  words,  we  must 
eliminate  a!yz'  between  the  two  equations  of  the  tangent  and 
the  two  equations  of  the  curve.  We  have  said  (Art.  123) 
that  the  surface  generated  by  the  tangents  is  a  developable, 
since  every  two  consecutive  positions  of  the  generating  line 
intersect  each  other.  The  name  given  to  this  kind  of  surface 
is  derived  from  the  property  that  it  can  be  unfolded  into  a 
plane  without  crumpling  or  tearing.  Thus  imagine  any  series 
of  lines  Aa^  Bbj  Ccj  Dd^  &c.  (which  for  the  moment  we  take 
at  a  finite  distance  from  each  other)  and  such  that  each  Inter- 
sects the  consecutive  In  the  points  a,  5,  c,  &c. ;  and  suppose 
a  surface  to  be  made  up  of  the  faces  AaB^  BbC^  CcD^  &c., 
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then  k  is  eyldent  that  8uch  a  sarfoce  could  be  developed  into 
a  plane  bj  taming  the  face  AaB  round  aB  as  a  hinge  until 
it  formed  a  continuation  of  BbC^  by  turning  the  two,  which 
we  had  thus  made  into  one  face,  round  cG  until  they  formed 
a  continuation  of  the  next  face,  and  so  on.  In  the  limit  when 
the  lines  Aa^  Eb^  &c.  are  indefinitely  near,  the  assemblage  of 
plane  elements  forms  a  developable  which,  as  just  explained, 
ean  be  unfolded  into  one  plane. 

The  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  this  from 
the  examples  of  developables  with  which  he  is  most  familiar, 
viz.  a  cone  or  a  cylinder.  There  is  uo  difficulty  in  foldin*g 
a  sheet  of  paper  into  the  form  of  either  surface  and  in  on- 
folding  it  again  into  a  plane.  But  it  will  easily  be  seen  to 
be  impossible  to  fold  a  sheet  of  paper  into  the  form  of  a  sphere 
(which  is  not  a  developable  surface) ;  or,  conversely,  if  we  cut 
a  sphere  in  ^wo  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  portions  of  the 
surface  lie  smooth  in  one  plane. 

But  in  order  to  exhibit  better  the  form  of  a  developable 
surface,  as  also  its  cuspidal  curve  afterwards  referred  to,  take 
two  sheets  of  paper,  and  cutting  out  from  these  two  equal 
circular  annuli  (e.ff.  let  the  radii  of  the  two  circles  be  3  inches 
and  4^  inches),  and  placing  these  one  upon  the  other,  gum 
them  together  along  the  inside  edge  by  means  of  short  strips 
of  muslin  or  ^hin  paper;  we  have  thus  a  double  annulus, 
which  so  long  as  it  remains  complete,  can  only  be  bent  in  the 
same  way  as  if  it  were  single  ^  but  cutting  through  the  double 
annulus  along  a  radius,  and  taking  hold  of  the  two  extremities, 
the  whole  can  be  opened  out  into  two  sheets  of  a  developable 
surfeice,  of  which  the  inner  circle,  bending  into  a  curve  of  double 
curvature,  is  the  cuspidal  curve  or  edge  of  regression.* 

It  is  to  be  added,  that  if  we  draw  on  each  of  the  two  sheets 
the  tangents  to  the  inner  circle,  and  consider  each  tangent  as 
formed  of  two  halves  separated  by  the  point  of  contact,  then 
when  the  paper  is  bent  into  a  developable  surface  as  above, 
a  set  of  half-tangents  on  the  one  sheet  will  unite  with  a  set 


*  Tbomson  and  Tait  (1867),  p.  97.    Prof.  Cayley  mentions  that  he  belieyes  the 
conatruction  is  doe  to  Prof.  Blackliftrn. 

PP 
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of  half-tangents  on  the  other  sheet  to  form  the  generating 
lines  on  the  developahle  surface ;  while  the  remaining  two  sets 
of  half-tangents  will  unite  to  form  on  the  developable  surface 
a  set  of  curves  of  double  curvature,  each  touching  a  generating 
line  at  a  point  of  the  cuspidal  curve,  in  the  manner  that  a  plane 
curve  touches  its  tangent  at  a  point  of  inflexion. 

360.  The  plane  AaB  containing  two  consecutive  gene- 
rating lines  is  evidently,  in  the  limit,  a  tangent  plane  to  the 
developable.  It  is  plain  that  we  might  consider  the  surface 
as  generated  by  the  motion  of  the  plane  AaB  according  to 
some  assigned  law,  the  envelope  of  this  plane  in  all  its  positions 
being  the  developable.  Now  if  we  consider  the  developable 
generated  by  the  tangent  lines  of  a  curve  in  space,  the  equa- 
tions of  the  tangent  at  any  point  xyz'  are  plainly  functions 
of  those  coordinates,  and  the  equation  of  the  plane  containing 
any  tangent  and  the  next  consecutive  (in  other  words,  the 
equation  of  the  osculating  plane  at  «ny  point  x'yz*)  is  also 
a  function  of  these  coordinates.  But  since  x*yz'  are  connected 
by  two  relations,  namely,  the  equations  of  the  curve ;  we  can 
eliminate  any  two  of  them,  and  so  arrive  at  this  result,  that 
a  developahle  is  the  envelope*  of  a  plane  whose  equation  contains 
a  single  variable  parameter*  To  make  this  statement  better 
understood  we  shall  point  out  an  important  difference  between 
the  cases  when  a  plane  curve  is  considered  as  the  envelope  of 
a  moveable  line,  and  when  a  surface  in  general  is  considered  as 
the  envelope  of  a  moveable  plane. 

351.  The  equation  of  the  tangent  to  a  plane  curve  is  a 
function  of  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  contact;  and  these 
two  coordinates  being  connected  by  the  equation  of  the  curve, 
we  can  either  eliminate  one  of  them,  or  else  express  both  in 
terms  of  a  third  variable  so  as  to  obtain  the  equation  of  the 
tangent  as  a  function  of  a  single  variable  parameter.  The 
converse  problem  to  obtain  the  envelope  of  a  right  line  whose 
equation  includes  a  variable  parameter  has  been  discussed, 
Higher  Plane.  Curves^  Art.  85.  Let  the  equation  of  any  tan- 
gent line  be  m  =  0,  where  u  is  of  the  first  degree  in  x  and  y, 
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and   the   constants  are   functions   of  a   parameter   a.  .  Then 

the   line   answering   to    the   value  of  the   parameter  a  +  h  is 

uu  h      d  u  h        «  1,         •        /••  •         Ai 

tt  +  -7-  -  +  -^-i  — --  +  &c:  and  the  pomt  of  mtersection  of  these 
da  1      da*  1.2  ^  ^ 

r  «.       •      •        11  •  du       h   d  u     o 

two  Imes  IB  given  by  the  equations  ^=^7  j~  +  7^  tt  +  <^^'  =  ^• 

And,  in  the  limit,  the  point  of  intersection  of  a  line  with  the 
next  consecutive  (or,  in  other  words,  the  point  of  contact  of 
any  line  with  its  envelope)    is   given   by  the  equations  usQ, 

-J-  =  0.  If  from  these  two  equations  we  eliminate  a  we  obtain 
da 

the  locus  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  each  line  of  the  system 

with  the  next  consecutive ;  that  is  to  say,  the  equation  of  the 

envelope  of  all  these  lines.     It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  result 

of  this  elimination  represents  a  curve  to  which  u  is  a  tangent. 

We  get  that  result,  if  in  u  we  replace  a  by  its  value,  in  terms  of 

X  and  y,  derived  from  the  equation  j-  =  0.    Now,  if  we  differen-; 

.  ,  du  ^  (du\      du  da       j   ^^  _  (du\      du  da 

'  dx      \dx)      da  dx  dy      \dy)      da  dy ' 

where  (^t-J  j  (t-)  are  the  differentials  of  u  on  the  supposition 

1         .  A    1    •        du        •    •        m  •,         m       du     du 

that  a  IS  constant.     And  since  -r-  =  0  it  is  evident  that  -1-  ,  t- 

da  dx^  dy 

are  the  same  as  on  the  supposition  that  a  is  constant.  It  follows 
that  the  eliminant  in  question  denotes  a  curve  touched  by  u* 

If  it  be  required  to  draw  a  tangent  to  this  curve  through 
any  point,  we  have  only  to  substitute  the  coordinates  of  that 
point  in  the  equation  u  =  0,  and  determine  a  so  as  to  satisfy 
that  equation.  This  problem  will  have  a  definite  number  of 
solutions,  and  the  number  will  plainly  be  the  number  of  tan- 
gents which  can  be  drawn  to  the  curve  from  an  arbitrary 
point;  that  is  to  say,  the  class  of  the  curve.  For  example, 
the  envelope  of  the  line 

aa'  +  36a'  +  3ca  +  rf=  0, 

where  a,  6,  c,  <Z,  are  linear  functions  of  the  coordinates,  is 
plainly  a  curve  of  the  third  class. 
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352.  Now  let  us  proceed  in  like  manner  with  a  Burface. 
The  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  to  a  surface  is  a  function 
of  the  three  coordinates^  which  being  connected  by  only  one 
relation  (viz.  the  equation  of  the  surface),  the  equation  of  the 
tangent  plane,  when  most  simplified,  contains  two  variable 
parameters.  The  converse  problem  is  to  find  the  envelope  of 
a  plane  whose  equation  u  =  0  contains  two  variable  parameters 
a,  I3»  The  equation  of  any  other  j^ne  answering  to  the 
values  a  +  A,  j9  4-  A;  will  be 


u  + 


{'^*'%)-u{''-S*^h^'-'>- 


Now,  in  the  limit,  when  h  a»d  k  are  taken  indefinitely  small, 
they  may  preserve  any  finite  ratio  to  each  oAer  k  =  Xh.  We 
see  thus  that  the  intersection  of  any  plane  by  a  consecutive 
one  is'  not  a  definite  line,  but  may  be  any  line  represented  by 

the  equations  w  =  0,  ;j"+^  j3  =  ^j  where  X  is  indeterminate. 

But  we  see  also  that  all  planes  consecutive  to  u  pass  through 

the  jpoiht  given  by  the  equations  m  =  0,  ;7-  =  0,  ;t5  =  0.. 

From  these  three  equations  we  can  eliminate  the  parameters 
a,  j9,  and  so  find  the  locus^  of  all  those  points  where  a  plane  of 
the  system  is  met  by  the  series  of  consecutive  planes.  It  is 
proved,  as  in>  the  last  article,  that  the  surface  represented  by 
this  eliminant  is  touched  by  u.  If  it  be  required  ta  draw  a 
tangent  plane  to  this  surface  through  any  point,  we  have  only 
to  substitute  the  coordinates  of  that  point  in  the  equation  u  =  0^ 
The  equation  then  containing  two  indeterminates  a  and  /3  can 
be  satisfied  in  an  infinity  of  ways;  or,  as  we  know,  through 
a  given  point  an  infinity  of  tangent  planes  can  be  drawn  to^ 
the  surface,  these  planes  enveloping  a  cone. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  either  consider  ff  as  constant,, 
or  as  any  definite  function  of  a,  the  equation  of  the  tangent 
plane  is  reduced  to  contain  a  single  parameter,  and  the  envelope 
of  those  particular  tangent  planes'  which  satisfy  the  assumed  con- 
dition is  a  developable.  Thus,  again,  we  may  see  the  analogy 
between  a  developable  and  a  curve.    When  a  surface  is  con- 
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Bidered  as  the  locus  of  a  number  of  points  connected  by  a  given 
relation,  if  we  add  another  relation  connecting  the  points  we 
obtain  a  curve  traced  on  the  given  surface.  So  when  we  con- 
sider a  surface  as  the  envelope  of  a  series  of  planes  connected 
hj  a  single  relation,  if  we  add  another  relation  connecting,  the 
planes  we  obtain  a  developable  enveloping  the  given  suiface. 

353.  Let  us  now  see  what  properties-  of  developables  are  to 
be  deduced  from  considering  the  developable  as  the  envelope 
of  a  plane  whose  equation  contains  a  single  variable  parameter. 
In  the  first  place  it  appears  that  through  any  assumed  point 
can  be  drawn,  not  as  before,  an  infinity  of  plooes  of  the  system, 
forming  a  cone ;  but  a  definite  number  of  planes.  Thus,  if  it 
be  required  to  find  the  envelope  of  oa'  +  iba*  +  3ca  +  rf,  whera 
a,  i,  c,  d  represent  planes,  it  is  obvious  that  only  three  planes 
of  the  system  can  be  drawn  through  a  given  point,  since  on 
substituting  the  coordinates  of  any  point  we  get  a  cubic  for  a# 
Again,  any  plane  of  the  system  is  cut  by  a  consecutive  plane 

in  a  definite  line;  namely,  the  line  u  =  0,  ^  =  0;  and,  if  we 

eliminate  a  between  these  two  equations,  we  obtain  the  sur- 
face generated  by  all  those  lines,  which  is  the  required 
developable. 

It  is  proved,  as  at  Art.  351,  that  the  plane  u  touches  the 
developable  at  every  point  which  satisfies  the  equations  u  =  0, 

-^  =  0 ;  or,  in  other  words,  touches  along  the  whole  of  the  line* 

of  the  system  corresponding  to  u.  It  was  proved  (Art.  11  f) 
that  in  general  when  a  surface  contains  a  right  line  the  tangent 
plane  at  each  point  of  the  right  line  is  different.  But  in  th& 
case  of  the  developable  the  tangent  plane  at  every  point  is^ 
the  same.  If  x  be  the  plane  which  touches  all  along  the  line 
»yj  the  equation  of  the  surface  can  be  thrown  into  the  form 
a^  +  y V  =  ^  (see  p.  75).* 


*  It  seems  nnneoessaiy  to  enter  more  fnlly  into  the  subject  of  en'Telopes  in  general, 
sinoe  what  ia  said  in  the  text  applies  equally  if  u,  instead  of  representing  a  plane, 
denote  any  surface  whose  equation  includes  a  yariable  parameter.    Monge  calls  the 
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354.  Let  us  now  consider  three  consecutive  planes  of  the 
system,  and  it  is  evident' as  before  that  their  intersection  satisfies 

the  equations  w  =  0,  ^  =  0,  ^  =  0.     For  any  value  of  a,  the 

point  is  thus  determined  where  any  line  of  the  system  is  met 
by  the  next  consecutive.  The  locus  of  these  points  is  got  hj 
eliminating  a  between  these  equations.  We  thus  obtain  two 
equations  in  x^  y,  Zj  one  of  them  being  the  equation  of  the 
developable.  These  two  equations  represent  a  curve  traced 
on  the  developable.  Thus  it  is  evident  that,  starting  with  the 
definition  of  a  developable  as  the  .envelope  of  a  moveable  plane, 
we  are  led  back  to  its  generation  as  the  locus  of  tangents  to 
a  curve.  For  the  consecutive  intersections  of  the  planes  form 
a  series  of  lines,  and  the  consecutive  intersection  of  the  "lines 
are  a  series  of  points  forming  a  curve  to  which  the  lines  are 
tangents.  We  shall  presently  show  that  the  curve  is  a.  cuspidal 
edge*  on  the  developable. 

355.  Four  consecutive  planes  of  the  system  will  not  meet 

in  a  point  unless  the  four  conditions  be  fulfilled  u  =  0,  -r-  =  0, 

d*u  cPu  _     .     , 

d^  =  ^j  ^  =  ^-      It  IS   m   general   possible  to   find   certain 


curve  tt  =  0,  -y-  =  0,  in  which  any  surface  of  the  system  is  intersected  by  the  oon- 

secutive,  the  characteristic  of  the  envelope.  For  the  nature  of  tliis  curve  depends 
only  on  the  manner  in  which  the  variables  Xj  y,  z  ent^  into  the  function  tc,  and  not 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  constants  depend  on  the  parameter.  Thus,  when  t» 
represents  a  plane,  the  characteristic  is  always  a  right  line,  and  the  envelope  is  the 
locus  of  a  system  of  right  lines.  When  u  represents  a  sphere,  the  characteristic 
being  the  intersection  of  two  consecutive  spheres  is  a  circle,  and  the  envelope  is  the 
locus  of  a  system  of  circles.  And  so  envelopes  in  general  may  be  divided  into  families 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  characteristic. 

*  Monge  has  called  this  the  "  ar&te  de  rebroussement,"  or  "  edge  of  regression"  of 
the  developable.  There  is  a  similar  curve  on  every  envelope,  namely,  the  locus  of 
points  in  which  each  '*  characteristic"  is  met  by  the  next  consecutive.  The  part  of 
the  characteristic  on  one  side  of  this  curve  generates  one  sheet  of  the  envelope,  and 
that  on  the  other  side  generates  another  sheet.  The  two  sheets  touch  along  this 
curve  which  is  their  common  limit,  and  is  a  cuspidal  edge  of  the  envelope.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  a  cone,  the  parts  of  the  generating  lines  on  opposite  sides  of  the  vertex 
generate  opposite  sheets  of  the  cone,  and  the  cuspidal  edge  in  this  case  lodnoes  itself 
to  a  single  point,  namely,  the  vertex. 
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values  of  a,  for  which  this  condition  will  be  satisfied.  For 
if  we  eliminate  Xj  y,  e^  we  get  the  condition  that  the  four 
planes,  whose  equations  have  been  just  written,  Ihall  meet  in  a 
point.  This  condition  is  that  a  function  of  a  Is  equal  to  nothing, 
whence  we  shall  in  general  get  a  determinate  number  of 
values  of  a  for  which  the  condition  is  satisfied.  There  are 
therefore  in  general  a  certain  number  of  points  of  the  system 
through  which  four  planes  of  the  system  pass ;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  certain  number  of  points  in  which  three  consecutive 
lines  of  the  system  intersect.  We  shall  call  these,  as  at  Higher 
Plane  Curves^  p.  23,  the  stationary  points  of  the  system;  since 
in  this  case  the  point  determined  as  the  intersection  of  two 
consecutive  lines,  coincides  with  that  determined  as  the  inter- 
section of  the  next  consecutive  pair. 

Reciprocally,  there  will  be  in  general  a  certain  number  of 
planes  of  the  system  which  may  be  called  stationary  planes. 
These  are  the  planes  which  contain  four  consecutive  points 
of  the  system  \  for,  in  such  a  case,  the  planes  123,  234  evidently 
coincide. 

356.  We  shall  now  show  how,  from  Plticker's  equations  con- 
necting the  ordinary  singularities  of  plane  curves,*  Prof.  Cayleyf 
has  deduced  equations  connecting  the  ordinary  singularities  of 
developables.  We  shall  first  make  an  enumeration  of  these 
singularities.  We  speak  of  the  ^'points  of  the  system,"  the 
^'  lines  of  the  system,"  and  the  ^'  planes  of  the  system"  as  ex- 
plained (Art.  123). 

Let  m  be  the  number  of  points  of  the  system  which  lie  in 
any  plane ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  degree  of  the  curve  which 
generates  the  developable. 

*  These  equatioziB  are  as  follows :  see  Higher  Plane  Curvee,  p.  83.  Let  ft.  be  the 
degree  of  a  curre,  »  its  class,  d  the  number  of  its  doable  points,  r  that  of  its  double 
tangents,  k  the  number  of  its  cusps,  i  that  of  its  points  of  inflexion  j  then 

i=3/i(/u-2)-6^-8«c;  ic=8y (v-2)-6'r-8t. 

Whence  also  i-ic=3(v-/«);    2(T-a)  =  (v-fi)  (i/+/i-9). 

t  See  laouville's  Jowrndly  Vol.  X.,  p.  246 ;  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical 
Joumalj  Vol.  T.,  p.  18, 
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whence,  also 

wi  -a  =  3  (r—  w) ;   2  (a?  — ^)  =  (r  — w)  (r  +  w  — 9). 

358.  Another  Bystem  of  equations  is  found  by  considering 
the  cone  whose  vertex  is  any  point  and  which  stands  on  the 
given  curve.  It  appears  at  once  by  considering  the  section 
of  a  cone  bj  any  plane  that  the  sam^  equations  connect  the 
double  edges,  double  tangent  planes,  &c.  of  cones,  which  connect 
the  double  points,  double  tangents,  &c  of  plane  curves. 

The  edges  of  the  cone  which  we  are  now  considering  are 
the  lines  joining  the  vertex  to  all  the  points  of  the  system ; 
and  the  tangent  planes  to  the  cone  are  the  planes  connecting 
the  vertex  with  the  lines  of  the  system,  for  evidently  the  plane 
containing  two  consecutive  edges  of  the  cone  must  contain  the 
line  joining  two  consecutive  points  of  the  system. 

The  degree  of  the  cone  is  plainly  the  same  as  the  degree  of 
the  curve  and  is  therefore  m. 

The  class  of  the  cone  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  tangent 
planes  to  the  cone  which  pass  through  an  arbitrary  line  drawn 
through  the  vertex.  Now  since  each  tangent  plane  contains 
a  line  of  the  system,  it  follows  that  we  have  as  many  tangent 
planes  passing  through  the  arbitrary  line  as  there  are  lines 
of  the  system  which  meet  that  line.  The  number  sought  is 
therefore  r.* 

A  double  edge  of  the  cone  arises  when  the  same  edge  of 
the  cone  passes  through  two  points  of  the  system,  or  8  =  h. 
The  tangent  planes  along  that  edge  are  the  planes  joining 
the  vertex  to  the  lines  of  the  system  which  correspond  to 
each  of  these  points. 

A  double  tangent  plane  will  arise  when  the  same  plane 
through  the  vertex  contains  two  lines  of  the  system ;  or  T=y. 

A  stationary  or  cuspidal  edge  of  the  cone  will  only  exist 
when  there  is  a  stationary  point  in  the  system ;  or  #c  =:  )8. 


*  It  is  easy  to  sea  that  the  class  of  this  cone  is  the  same  as  the  degree  of  the 
developable  which  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  points  of  the  given  system.  Hence,  the 
degree  of  the  devehpable  generated  by  the  tangenU  to  any  curve  is  the  sctme  ae  the  degree 
oj  the  devetopahU  which  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  point*  of  that  curve,  see  note  p.  91. 
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Lastly,  a  stationary  tangent  plane  will  exist  wben  a  plane 
containing  twa  consecutive  lines  of  the  system  passes  through 
the  vertex ;  or  e  =  n. 

Thus  we  have  /a*=iw,  v^r^  8  =  A,  T  =  y,  ^  =  /3)  *  =  «. 
Hence,  by  the  formulae  (note  p.  295), 

r=   »i(m-l)-2A-3i8;   w=   r  (r- 1) -2y-3«, 

n  =  3m(w-2)-6A-8j8;   )3  «3r  (r-2)  -  6y-8n. 

Whence  also 

(n  -  /3)  =  3  (r  -  w) ;   2  (y  -  A)  =  (r  -  w)  (r  +  m  -  9). 

And  combining  these  equations  with  those  found  in  the  last 
article,  we  have  also 

a-^  =  2(n  —  m);  x- y^n  —  m]  2(i5r-A)  =  (w  —  m)(n  +  m--7). 

PlUcker's  equations  enable  us,  when  three  of  the  singularities 
of  a  plane  curve  are  given,  to  determine  all  the  rest.  Now 
three  quantities  r,  m,  n  are  common  to  the  equations  of  this 
and  of  the  last  article.  Hence,  when  any  three  of  the  stuff u- 
Jarittes  which  we  have  enumerated^  of  a  curve  in  apace^  are 
giveny  all  the  rest  can  be  found. 

359.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  besides  the  singularities 
which  we  have  enumerated,  a  curve  may  have  others,  which 
may  claim  to  be  counted  as  ordinary  singularities.  It  may, 
for  example,  besides  its  apparent  double  points,  have  H  actual 
double  points  or  nodes ;  viz.  considering  the  curve  as  generated 
by  the  motion  of  a  variable  point,  we  have  a  node  if  ever  the 
point  comes  twice  into  the  same  position.  Beciprocally,  the 
system  may  have  G  double  planes ;  viz.  considering  the  de- 
velopable as  the  envelope  of  a  plane,  if  in  the  course  of  its 
motion  the  plane  comes  twice  into  the  same  position,  we  have 
a  double  plane.  These  singularities  will  be  taken  into  account 
if  in  the  formula  of  Art.  357,  we  write  r  =  g-\-  O  instead  of 
T=gy  and  in  the  formulae  of  Art.  358,  write  h^h-^H,  la 
like  manner,  the  system  may  have  t;  stationary  lines,  or  lines^ 
containing  three  consecutive   points   of  the  system.      Such  a 
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line  meets  in  a  cusp  the  section  of  the  developable  by  any 
plane,  and  accordingly  in  Art.  357,  instead  of  having  #c  =  97i, 
we  have  4C  =  m  + 1^ ;  and,  in  like  manner,  in  Art.  358,  instead 
of « =s  ft,  we  have  *  =  n  +  Vi  Once  more,  the  system  may  have 
CO  double  lines,  or  lines  contatnlng  each  two  pairs  of  consecutive 
points  of  the  system.  Taking  these  into  account  we  have,  in 
Art.  357,  8  =  0?+  w,  and  in  Art.  358,  r^^r-f  ». 

360.  To  illustrate  this  theory,  let  us  take  the  developable 
which  is  the  envelope  of  the  plane 

af  +  iJ«*"*  +  J^  (i  -  1)  c<»"*  4  &c.  =  0, 

where  f  is  a  variable  parameter,  a,  5,  o,  &c.  represent  planes, 
and  k  is  any  integer. 

The  class  of  this  system  is  obviously  A;,  and  the  equation 
of  the  developable  being  the  discriminant  of  the  preceding 
equation,  its  degree  is  2  (4  —  1) ;  hence  r  =  2  (i  —  1). 

Also  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  developable  can  have  no 
stationary  planes.  For,  iir  general,  if  we  compare  coefficients 
in  the  equations  of  two  planes,  three  conditions  must  be  satisfied 
in  order  that  the  two  planes  may  be  identical.  If  then  we 
attempt  to  determine  t  so  that  any  plane  may  be  identical 
with  the  consecutive  one,  we  find  that  we  have  three  conditions 
to  satisfy,  and  only  one  constant  t  at  our  disposal. 

Having  then-  n>=  i,  r  =  2  (A  —  1),  a  =  0,  the  equations  of  the 
last  two  articles  enable  us  ta  determine  the  remaining  singu^* 
larities.    The  result  is 

7n  =  3()fc-2);   i8  =  4(A:-3)}  a?  =  2  (Jfe-2)  (A- 3); 

y  =  2(i-l)(A-3);  ^  =  J  (A- 1)  (A-2)  ^  ^=i  (9*"-53i  +  80). 

The  greater  part  of  these  values  can  be  obtained  independently, 
see  Higher  Plane  Curves^  p.  69.  But  in  order  to  economize 
space  we  do  not  enter  into  details. 

361.  The  case  considered  in  the  last  article,  which  is  that 
when  the  variable  parameter  enters  only  rationally  into  the 
equation,  enables  us  to  verify  easily  maay  properties  of  de- 
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velopables.      Since  the  system  tt  =  0,  -7-  =  0  is  obviously  re- 
ducible to 

ar^+(i-.l)Ji*-«  +  &c.  =  0,   &r*  +  (A-l)c<*^  +  &c.=:0> 
and  the  system  w  =  0,  -^  =  0,  -^  =  0  is  reducible  to 

it  follows  that  a  is  itself  a  plane  of  the  system  (namely,  that 
corresponding  to  the  value  ^  =  oo  ),  aJ  is  the  corresponding  line, 
and  alhc  the  corresponding  point.  Now  we  know  from  the 
theory  of  discriminants  (see  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  147)  that  the 
equation  of  the  developable  is  of  the  form  a0  +  V^  =  0,  where 
-^  is  the  discriminant  of  u  when  in  it  a  is  made  =  0.  Thus  we 
verify  what  was  stated  (Art.  353)  that  a  touches  the  develop- 
able along  the  whole  length  of  the  line  a&.  Further,  yjr  is 
itself  of  the  form  J^'  +  c'-^'.  If  now  we  consider  the  section 
of  the  developable  by  one  of  the  planes  of  the  system  (or,  in 
other  words,  if  we  make  a  ^  0  in  the  equation  o(  the  develop- 
able), the  section  consists  of  the  line  ab  twice  and  of  a  curve 
of  the  degree  r  —  2 ;  and  thi&  «m*ve  (as  the  form  of  the  equation 
shows)  touches  the  line  ab  at  the  point  abcj  and  consequently 
meets  it  in  r  — 4  other  points.  These  are  all  '*  points  on  two 
lines, ^'  being  the  points  where  the  line  ab  meets  other  lines 
of  the  system.  And  it  is  generally  true  that  if  r  be  the  rank 
of  a  developable  each  line  of  the  system  meets  r  —  4  other  lines 
of  the  system.  The  locus  of  these  points  forms  a  double  curve 
on  the  developable,  the  degree  of  which  is  a;,  and  the  other 
properties  of  which  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
where  we  shall  also  determine  certain  other  singularities  of 
the  developable. 

We  add  here  a  table  of  the  singularities  of  some  special 
sections  of  the  developable.  The  reader,  who  may  care  to 
examine  the  subject,  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  establishing 
them.      I  have  given  the  proof  of  the  greater  part  of  them, 
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Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal^  Vol.  V.,  p.  24. 
See  also  Prof.  Cayley's  Paper,  Quarterly  Journal^  Vol.  XI., 
p.  295. 

B«ction  by  a  plane  of  the  STstem 

/i  =  r  —  2,   i/  =  «—  1,   i  =  a,  jcrrjw  —  3,  t  =  ^  —  n  +  2,  i=x  —  2r  +  8. 
Gone  whose  vertex  is  a  point  of  the  system 

^  =  m  —  1,  v  =  r  —  2,  i  =  n  —  8,  ic  =  j8,  T  =  y  —  2r  +  8,  i  =  A  —  m  +  2. 
Section  by  plane  passing  through  a  line  of  the  system 

fi  =  r  — 1,   i/  =  «,   4  =  o  +  l,  #c  =  »»  — 2,  T  =  ^  — 1,   ^  =  «--r  +  4. 
Cone  whofrc  vertex  is  on  a  lino  of  the  system 

/A  =  m,   y  =  r— 1,   i  =  «  — 2,  k  =  j3+1,   T=:y  — r  +  4,   i  =  A  — 1. 
Section  by  plane  through  two  lines 

M  =  r  —  2,  !/  =  »,  4  =  o  +  2,  if  =  nt  —  4,  t  =  ^  —  2,  ^  =  x--2r  +  9. 
Cone  whose  vertex  is  a  point  on  two  lines 

/ii  =  TO,  i/  =  r-2,   i  =  n-4,  ic  =  ^  +  2,  T  =  y-2r  +  9,  i  =  A-2. 
Section  by  a  stationary  plane 

fi  =  r-8,  i/  =  «  —  2,  i  =  o  —  1,  ic  =  m—  4,  T  =  y  —  2»  +  6,   5  =  a;-8r+18. 
Cone  whose  vertex  is  a  stationary  point 

fi  =  m-2,  v  =  r-3,   t  =  i»-4,  ic  =  /3-l,  T  =  y-3r+13,  a  =  A-2OT  +  6. 

In  the  preceding  we  have  not  taken  account  of  the  sin- 
gularities Oj  Hj  w,  o),  having  shewn*  in  Art.  359,  how  to  modify 
the  formulae  so  as  to  include  them.  The  following  formulae  of 
Prof,  Cayley's  relate  to  these  singularities : 

Section  by  a  plane  G 

/ix=r-4,    »  =  »-2,  t  =  a,  K  =  m-6  +  u,  T  =  ^~2n  +  6  +  (r- I,   a  =  «-4r+20  +  ». 

Cone  whose  vertex  is  a  point  H 

fi  =  tn-2f  »=r-4f  i  =  »-6  +  v,  K  =  ft  T  =  y-4r  +  20  +  «,  S=:h-2m  +  e  +  H-h 

Section  by  plane  through  stationary  line  v 

fx  =  r-2f  v  =  n,   i  =  o  +  2,    ic  =  i»-8  +  w-l,   T  =  y-2  +  G,  a  =  aj-2r  +  9  +  ». 

Cone  whose  vertex  is  on  stationaiy  line  v 

fi  =  m,    y  =  r-2,    i  =  n-8  +  w-l,  ic-^  +  2,    T  =  y-2r  +  9  +  a.,    a=A-2+JJ. 

Section  by  tangent  plane  at  contact  of  line  v 

fi  =  r-df  i/  =  n-l,  i  =  o  +  l,  K  =  m-4+w-l,  T-ff-n-\-l  +  Gf  *=«-8r+14+». 

Cone  whose  vertex  is  contact  of  line  v 

^  =  m-l,  i/  =  r-8,  i  =  »-4  +  w-l,  ic=/3+l,  T  =  y-8r  +  14  +  o>,  d  =  h-m-\-l  +  JI. 

Section  plane  through  double  tangent  w 

/i  =  r-2,  i/  =  n,   i  =  of2,  K  =  m-i  +  v,  t  =ff -2  ■{- G^  d  =  x -2r -^10  +  at -I. 
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Cone  whose  Yeitez  is  point  on  double  tangent  w 

fi  =  m,  p  =  r-2,  i=:«-4  +  w,  <c=r/3+2,  'r  =  y-2r  +  10  +  «-l,  d=h-2  +  n. 

Section  by  tangent  plane  at  one  of  the  contacts  of  line  w 

/*  =  r  — 8,   v  =  «  — 1,    i  =  a+l,  K  =  m  —  5  +  Vf  t=^  — n  +  l  +  (r,  i=a?-3r  +  16  +  «  — 1. 

Oone  whose  vertex  is  a  contact  of  line  « 

fi  =  t»-l,  ir  =  r-8,  t=»-6  +  »,  K  =  j8  +  1,  T  =  y-8r  +  16+i«-l,  i  =  h-m+.i  +  U, 
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362.  The  fallowing  enumeration  rests  on  the  principle  that 
n  curve  of  the  degree  r  meets  a  surface  of  the  degree  p  in 
pr  points.  This  is  evident  when  the  curve  is  the  complete 
intersection  of  two  surfaces  whose  degrees  are  m  and  n. 
For  then  we  have  r^mn  and  the  three  surfaces  intersect  in 
fnnp  points.  It  is  true  also  by  definition  when  the  surface 
breaks  up  into  p  planes.  We  shall  assume  that,  in  virtue 
of  the  law  of  continuity,  the  principle  is  generally  true. 

The  use  we  make  of  the  principle  is  this.  Suppose  that 
we  take  on  a  curve  of  the  degree  r  as  many  points  as  are 
sufficient  to  determine  a  surface  of  the  degree  p ;  then  if  the 
number  of  points  so  assumed  be  greater  than  pr^  the  surface 
described  through  the  points  must  altogether  contain  the  curve ; 
for  otherwise  the  principle  would  be  violated. 

We  assume  in  this  that  the  curve  is  a  proper  curve  of  the 
degree  r,  for  if  we  took  two  curves  of  the  degrees  m  and  n 
(where  m-^n^r)^  the  two  together  might  be  regarded  as  a 
complex  curve  of  the  degree  r,  and  if  either  lay  altogether  on 
any  surface  of  the  degree  p,  of  course  we  could  take  on  that 
curve  any  number  of  points  common  to  the  curve  and  surface.  All 
this  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  examples  which  follow. 

363.  There  is  no  line  of  the  first  degree  but  the  right  line. 
For  through  any  two  points  of  a  line  of  the  first  degree  and 
any  assumed  point  we  can  describe  a  plane  which  must  alto- 
gether contain  the  line,  since  otherwise  we  should  have  a  line 
of  the  first  degree  meeting  the  plane  in  more  points  than  one. 
Ih  like  manner  we  can  draw  a  second  plane  containing  the 
line,  which  must  therefore  be  the  intersection  of  two  planes; 
that  is  to  say,  a  right  line. 
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There  is  no  proper  line  of  the  second  degree  hut  a  conic. 
Through  any  three  points  of  the  line  we  can  draw  a  plane, 
which  the  preceding  reasoning  shows  inust  altogether  contain 
the  line.  The  line  must  therefore  be  a  plane  carve  of  the 
second  degree. 

The  exception  noted  at  the  end  of  the  last  article  would 
occur  if  the  line  of  the  second  degree  consisted  of  two  right 
lines  not  in  the  same  plane ;  for  then  the  plane  through  three 
points  of  the  system  would  only  contain  one  of  the  right  lines. 
In  what  follows  we  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice  this  again, 
but  shall  speak  only  of  proper  curves  of  their  respective  orders. 

364.  A  curve  of  the  third  degree  mtist  either  be  a  plane 
cubic  or  the  partial  intersection  of  two  quadrics^  as  explained. 
Art.  346.* 

For  through  seven  points  of  the  curve  and  any  two  other 
points  describe  a  quadric;  and,  as  before,  it  must  altogether 
contain  the  curve.  If  the  quadric  break  up  into  two  planes, 
the  curve  may  be  a  plane  curve  lying  in  one  of  the  planes. 
As  we  may  evidently  have  plane  curves  of  any  degree  we 
shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  notice  these  in  subsequent  cases. 
If  then  the  quadric  do  not  break  up  into  planes,  we  can  draw 
a  second  quadric  through  the  seven  points,  and  the  intersection 
of  the  two  quadrics  includes  the  given  cubic.  The  complete 
intersection  being  of  the  fourth  degree,  it  must  be  the  cubic 
together  with  a  right  line;  it  is  proved  therefore  that  the 
only  non-plane  cubic  is  that  explained,  Art.  346. 

365.  The  cone  containing  a  curve  of  the  wi*^  degree  and 
whose  vertex  is  a  point  on  the  curve,  is  of  the  degree  m  —  I ; 
hence  the  cone  containing  a  cubic,  and  whose  vertex  is  on  the 


*  Non-plane  curres  of  the  third  degree  appear  to  have  been  first  noticed  by 
Mobins  in  hia  BarycerUric  Cakulutf  1827.  Some  of  their  moat  important  propertiea 
are  given  by  M.  Chasles  in  Note  xxxili.  to  his  Apergu  Ilittorique,  1887,  and  in  a 
paper  in  Liouville's  Journal  for  1867,  p.  897,  More  recently  the  properties  of  these 
curves  have  been  treated  by  M.  Schroter,  Oe/&,  Vol.  LVi.,  and  by  Professor  Cremona 
of  Sfilan,  CreUe^  Vol.  LViii.,  p.  188.  Considerable  ose  has  been  made  of  the  latter 
paper  in  the  articles  which  immediately  follow. 
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curve,  is  of  the  second  degree.  We  can  thus  describe  a  twisted 
cubic  through  six  given  points.  For  we  can  describe  a  cone 
of  the  second  degree  of  which  the  vertex  and  five  edges  are 
given,  since  evidently  wo  are  thus  given  five  points  in  the 
section  of  the  cone  by  any  plane,  and  can  thus  determine  that 
section.  If  then  we  are  given  six  points  a,  J,  c,  c?,  e,  /,  we 
can  describe  a  cone  having  the  point  a  for  vertex,  and  the 
lines  ab^  ac^  ad^  ae]  df  for  edges ;  and  in  like  manner  a  cone 
having  b  for  vertex  and  the  lines  ba,  bc^  bd^  5e,  bf  for  edges. 
The  intersection  of  these  cones  consists  of  the  common  edge  ab 
and  of  a  cubic  which  is  the  required  curve  passing  through 
the  six  points. 

The  theorem  that  the  lines  joining  six  points  of  a  cubic 
to  any  seventh  are  edges  of  a  quadric  cone,  leads  at  once  to 
the  following  by  Pascal's  theorem :  "  The  lines  of  intersection 
of  the  planes  >712,  745;  723,  756;  734,  761  lie  .in  one  plane." 
Or,  in  other  words,  "  the  points  where  the  planes  of  three  con* 
Bccutive  angles  567,  671,  712  meet  the  opposite  sides  lie  in 
one  plane  passing  through  the  vertex  7."*  Conversely  if  this 
be  true  for  two  vertices  of  a  heptagon  it  is  true  for  all  the 
rest :  for  then  these  two  vertices  are  vertices  of  cones  of  the 
second  degree  containing  the  other  points,  which  must  there- 
fore He  on  the  cubic  which  is  the  intersection  of  the  cones. 

366.  A  cubic  traced  on  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  meets  all  its 
generators  of  one  system  once^  and  those  of  the  otJier  system  twice. 

Any  generator  of  a  quadric  meets  in  two  points  its  curve 
of  intersection  with  any  other  quadric^  namely,  in  the  two  points 
where  the  generator  meets  the  other  quadric.  Now  when  the 
intersection  consists  of  a  right  line  and  a  cubic,  it  is  evident 
that  the  generators  of  the  same  system  as  the  line,  since  they 
do  not  meet  the  line,  must  meet  the  cubic  in  the  two  points ; 
while  the  generators  of  the  opposite  system,  since  they  meet 
the  line  in  one  point,  only  meet  the  cubic  in  one  other  point. 
. .   Conversely  we  can  describe  a  system  of  hyperboloids  through 


*  M.  Cremona  adds,  that  when  the  six  points  arc  fixed  and  the  seventh  variable, 
this  plane  passes  tlux>ii{jh  a  fixed  chord  of  the  cubic. 
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a  cubic  and  any  chord  which  meets  it  twice.  For,  take 
seven  pouits  on  the  curve,  and  an  eighth  on  the  chord  joining 
any  two  of  them ;  then  through  these  eight  points  an  infinity 
of  qnadrics  can  be  described.  But  since  three  of  these  points 
are  on  a  right  line,  that  line  must  be  common  to  all  the 
quadrics,  as  must  also  the  cubic  on  which  the  seven  points  lie. 

367.  The  question  to  find  the  envelope  of  af  -  35i'  -{^ct-d 
(where  a,  &,  c,  d  represent  planes  and  Ms  a  variable  parameter) 
is  a  particular  case  of  that  discussed,  Art.  360.    We  have 

r  =  4,  7w  =  n  =  3,  a  =  /3  =  0,  ic  =  y  =  0,  ^  =  i  =  l. 

Thus  the  system  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  reciprocal  system, 
and  all  theorems  respecting  it  are  consequently  two-fold.  The 
system  being  of  the  third  degree  must  bo  of  the  kind  we  are 
considering;  and  this  also  appears  from  the  equation  of  the 

envelope 

(adf-Jc)«  =  4(i--ac)(c«-Jd), 

for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  any  pair  of  the  surfaces  arf—  &c,  V  -  dc^ 
i^  —  ld^  have  a  right  line  common,  while  there  is  a  cubic 
common  to  all  three,  which  is  a  double  line  on  the  envelope. 

It  appears  from  the  table  just  given  that  every  plane  con- 
tains one  ^^  line  in  two  planes ;"  or  that  the  section  of  the 
developable  by  any  plane  has  one  double  tangent;  while  re- 
ciprocally through  any  point  can  be  drawn  one  line  to  meet 
the  cubic  twice ;  the  cono  therefore,  whose  vertex  is  that  pointy 
and  which  stands  on  the  curve,  has  one  double  edge;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  cubic  is  projected  en  any  plane  mto  a  cubic 
having  a  doMe  point. 

The  three  points  of  inflexion  of  a  plane  cubic  are  in  one 
right  line.  Now  it  was  proved  (Art.  358)  that  the  points  of  in- 
flexion correspond  to  the  three  planes  of  the  system  which  can 
be  drawn  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone.  Hence  the  three 
points  of  the  system  which  correspond  to  the  three  planes  which 
can  be  drawn  through  any  point  0,  lie  in  one  plane  passing 
through  that  point.* 

•  Chaalcfl,  Liouvilie,  1857.    Sjbroter,  Crelle,  VoL  Ln. 
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Further  it  is  known  that  when  a  plane  cubic  has  a  conjugate 
point,  its  three  points  of  inflexion  are  real ;  but  that  when  the  cubic 
has  a  double  point,  the  tangents  at  which  are  real,  then  two  of 
the  points  of  inflexion  are  imaginary.  Hence  if  the  chord  which 
can  be  drawn  through  any  point  0  meet  the  cubic  in  two  real 
points,  then  two  of  the  planes  of  the  system  which  can  be  drawn 
through  0  are  imaginary.  Reciprocally,  if  through  any  line 
two  real  planes  of  the  system  can  be  drawn,  then  any  plane 
through  that  line  meets  'the  curve  in  two  imaginary  points,  and 
only  one  real  one.* 

368.  These  theorems  can  also  be  easily  established  alge- 
braically ;  for  the  point  of  contact  of  the  plane  af  -  ibf  +  Zct  -  rf, 
being  given  by  the  equations  a«=&,  5i=c,  ct=d^  maybe  denoted 
by  the  coordinates  a  =  l,  &  =  ^,  c=s<*,  d^f.  Now  the  three 
values  of  t  answering  to  planes  passing  through  any  point  are 
given  by  the  cubic  a'f  —  Zh'f  +  ^ct  —  <f  =  0,  whence  it  is  evident 
from  the  values  just  found,  that  the  points  of  contact  lie  in  the 
plane  dd  -  3J'c  +  3c'6  —  da  =  0.  But  this  plane  passes  through 
the  given  point.  Hence  the  intersection  of  three  planes  of  the  system, 
lies  in  the  plane  of  the  corresponding  points.  The  equation  just 
written  is  unaltered  if  we  interchange  accented  and  unaccented 
letters.  Hence  if  a  point  A  he  in  the  plane  of  points  of  contact^ 
corresponding  to  any  point  5,  B  will  he  in  the  plane  in  like 
manner  corresponding  to  A.  And  again,  the  planes  which  thus 
correspond  to  all  the  points  of  a  lino  AB  pass  through  a  fixed 
right  line,  namely,  the  intersection  of  the  planes  corresponding 
to  A  and  B.  The  relation  between  the  lines  is  plainly  reci- 
procal. To  any  plane  of  the  system  will  correspond  in  this 
sense  the  corresponding  point  of  the  system ;  and  to  a  line  in 
two  planes  corresponds  a  chord  joining  two  points. 

The  three  points  where  any  plane  Aa-\-  Bh+  Cc  +  Dd 
meets  the  curve  have  their  *'s  given  by  the  equation 
Dt^  +  (7^*  +  i5^  +  -4  =  0,  and  when  this  is  a  perfect  cube,  the 
plane  is  a  plane  of  the  system.  From  this  it  follows  at  once,  as 
Joachimsthal  has  remarked,  that  any  plane  drawn  through  the 


♦  Joacliimstha],  CV«//«f,  Vol.  LVI.,  p.  45.    Cromono,  Crelkj  Vol.  LViii.,  p.  146. 
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intersection  of  two  real  planes  of  the  system  tueets  the  curve 
in  but  one  real  point.  For,  in  such  a  case,  the  cubic  just  written 
Is  the  sum  of  two  cubes  and  has  but  one  real  factor. 

369.  We  have  seen  (Art.  134)  that  a  twisted  cubic  is  the 
locus  of  the  poles  of  a  fixed  plane  with  regard  to  a  system 
of  quadrics  having  a  common  curve.  More  generally  such 
a  curve  is  expressed  by  the  result  of  the  elimination  of  X 
between  the  system  of  equations  \a  =  a',  \&  =  b\  Xc  =  c'.  Now 
since  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  four  planes,  whose  equations 
are  of  the  form  \a  =  a',  \'a  =  a,  &c.,  depends  only  on  the 
coefficients  X,  X',  &c.  (see  Co^iics^  Art.  59),  this  mode  of 
obtaining  the  equation  of  the  cubic  may  be  interpreted  as 
follows :  Let  there  be  a  system  of  planes  through  any  line  aa'^ 
a  homographic  system  through  any  other  line  JJ',  and  a  third 
through  cc'j  then  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  three  corre- 
sponding planes  of  the  systems  is  a  twisted  cubic.  The  lines 
aa\  hh\  cc  are  evidently  lines  through  two  points,  or  chords 
of  the  cubic.  Reciprocally,  if  three  right  lines  be  homo- 
graphically  divided,  the  plane  of  three  corresponding  points 
envelopes  the  developable  generated  by  a  twisted  cubic,  and 
the  three  right  lines  are  "  lines  in  two  planes"  of  the  system. 

The  line  joining  two  corresponding  points  of  two  homo- 
graphically  divided  lines,  touches  a  conic  when  the  lines  are 
in  one  plane,  and  generates  a  hyperboloid  when  they  are  not. 
Hence  given  a  series  of  points  on  a  right  line  and  a  homo- 
graphic  series  either  of  tangents  to  a  conic  or  of  generators 
of  a  hyperboloid,  the  planes  joining  each  point  to  the  coiTC- 
sponding  line  envelope  a  developable  as  above  stated. 

Ex,  If  tlic  four  faces  of  a  tetralicdron  pass  thi^ough  fixed  lines,  and  tlirce  ver- 
tices move  in  fixed  lines,  the  locus  of  the  remaining  vertex  is  a  twisted  cubic. 
Any  number  of  positions  of  the  base  form  a  system  of  planes  which  divide  homo- 
graphically  the  three  lines  on  which  the  comers  of  the  base  move,  whence  it 
follows  that  the  thi-ee  planes  which  intersect  in  the  vertex  are  corresponding  planes 
of  three  homographic  systems. 

370.  From  the  theorems  of  the  last  article  it  follows,  con- 
versely, that  "  the  planes  joining  four  fixed  points  of  the  system 
to  any  variable  Mine  through  two  points'  form  a  constant  r.n- 
Larmonic  syBtein,"  and  "four  fixed  planes  of  the  system  divide 
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any  'line  in  two  planes'  in  a  constant  anharmonic' ratio."  It 
IS  very  easy  to  prove  these  theorems  independently.  Thus 
we  know  that  the  section  of  the  dcTclopable  by  any  plane  A^  of 
the  system,  consists  of  the  corresponding  line  a  of  the  system 
twice,  together  with  a  conic  to  which  all  other  planes  of  the 
system  are  tangents.  Thus,  then,  the  anharmonic  property  of 
the  tangents  to  a  conic  shows  that  four  of  these  planes  cut 
any  two  lines  in  two  planes,  AB^  ^C7  in  the  same  anharmonic 
ratio ;  and,  in  like  manner,  AC\a  cut  in  the  same  ratio  as  CD. 

As  a  particular  case  of  these  theorems,  since  the  lines  of 
the  system  are  both  lines  in  two  planes  and  Imes  through 
two  points ;  four  fixed  planes  of  the  system  cut  all  the  lines  of 
the  system  in  the  same  anharmonic  ratio  ;  and  the  planes  joining 
four  fixed  points  of  the  system  to  all  the  lines  of  the  system  are 
a  constant  anharmonic  system. 

Many  particular  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  these 
theorems,  as  at  Conies^  p.  285,  which  see. 

Thus  consider  four  points  a,  /9,  7,  8;  and  let  us  express 
that  the  planes  joining  them  to  the  lines  a,  &,  and  a/8,  cut 
the  line  78  homographically.  Let  the  planes  A^  B  meet  78  in 
points  ^,  i*  Let  the  planes  joining  the  line  a  to  /3,  and  the 
line  5  to  a  meet  78  in  X;,  k\    Then  we  have 

If  the  points  f,  h*  coincide,  it  follows  from  the  first  equation 
that  the  points  ^,  i  coincide,  and  from  the  second  that  the 
points  ^,  t\  7,  8  are  a  harmonic  system.  Thus  we  obtain 
Prof.  Cremona's  theorem,  that  if  a  series  of  chords  meet  the 
line  of  intersection  of  any  plane  A  with  the  plane  joining  the 
corresponding  point  a  to  any  line  b  of  the  system,  then  they 
will  also  meet  the  lino  of  intersection  of  the  plane  B  with 
the  plane  joining  ^  to  a ;  and  will  be  cut  harmonically  where 
they  meet  these  two  lines  and  where  they  meet  the  curve. 

The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  when  it  will 
happen  that  one  of  these  lines  passes  to  infinity,  in  which  case 
the  other  lino  becomes  a  diameter. 


*  It  is  often  convenient  to  denote  the  planes  of  the  system  by  capital  letters,  tlio 
corros2)on(ling  lin(i3  by  italics,  and  the  corresponding  point  by  Greek  letters. 
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371.  We  have  seen  that  the  sections  of  the  developable 
by  the  planes  of  the  system  are  conies.  We  may  therefore 
investigate  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  these  conies,  or  more 
generally  the  locus  of  the  poles  with  respect  to  these  conies 
of  the  intersections  of  their  planes  with  a  fixed  plane.  Since 
in  every  plane  we  can  draw  a  "line  in  two  planes"  we  may 
suppose  that  the  fixed  plane  passes  through  the  intersection 
of  two  planes  of  the  system  -4,  B. 

Now  consider  the  section  by  any  other  plane  (7;  the  traces 
on  that  plane  of  A  and  B  are  tangents  to  that  section,  aud 
the  pole  of  any  line  through  their  intersection  lies  on  their 
chord  of  contact,  that  is  to  say,  lies  on  the  line  joining  the 
points  where  the  lines  of  the  system  a,  h  meet  (7.  But  since 
all  planes  of  the  system  cut  the  lines  a,  h  homographically, 
the  joining  lines  generate  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  of  which 
a  and  b  are  generatora.  However  then  the  plane  be  drawn 
through  the  line  AB^  the  locus  of  poles  is  on  this  hyperboloid. 
But  further,  it  is  evident  that  the  pole  of  any  plane  through 
the  intersection  of  A^  B  lies  in  the  plane  which  is  the  harmonic 
'conjugate  of  that  plane  with  respect  to  those  tangent  planes. 
The  locus  therefore  which  we  seek  Is  a  plane  conic.  It  is  plain 
also  from  the  construction  that  since  the  poles  when  any  plane 
A  +  \B  is  taken  for  the  fixed  plane,  lie  on  a  conic  in  the 
plane-4-\J9;  conversely,  the  locus  when  the  latter  is  taken 
for  fixed  plane  is  a  conic  in  the  former  plane.* 

372.  In  conclusion,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  cubics  may 
bo  divided  into  four  species  according  to  the  difierent  sections 
of  the  curve  by  the  plane  at  infinity.  Thus  that  plane  may 
either  meet  the  curve  in  three  real  points;  in  one  real  and 
two  imaginary  points;  in  one  real  and  two  coincident  points, 
that  is  to  say,  a  line  of  the  system  may  be  at  infinity;  or 
lastly,  in  three  coincident  points,  that  is  to  say,  a  plane  of 
the  system  may  be  altogether  at  infinity.  These  species  have 
been  called  the  cubical  hyperbola,  cubical  ellipse,  cubical  hyper- 


*  The  theorems  of  this  article  are  taken  fiom  Prof,  Cremona's  paper. 
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bolic  parabola,  and  cubical  parabola.  It  is  plain  that  when 
,the  curve  has  real  points  at  infinity,  it  has  branches  proceeding 
to  infinity,  the  lines  of  the  system  corresponding  to  the  points 
at  infinity  being  asymptotes  to  the  curve.  But  when  the 
line  of  the  system  is  itself  at  infinity,  as  in  the  third  and  fourth 
cases,  the  branches  of  the  curve  are  of  a  parabolic  form  pro- 
ceeding to  infinity  without  tending  to  approach  to  any  finite 
asymptote.  Since  the  quadric  cones  which  contain  the  curve 
become  cylinders  when  their  vertex  passes  to  infinity,  it  is 
plain  that  three  quadric  cylinders  can  be  described  containing 
the  curve,  the  edges  of  the  cylinders  being  parallel  to  the 
asymptotes.  Of  course  in  the  case  of  the  cubical  ellipse  two 
of  these  cylindera  are  imaginary :  in  the  case  of  the  hyper- 
bolic parabola  there  are  only  two  cylinders,  one  of  which  is 
parabolic,  and  in  the  case  of  the  cubical  parabola  there  is 
but  one  cylinder  which  is  parabolic.  The  cubical  ellipse  may 
be  conceived  as  lying  on  an  elliptic  cylinder,  one  generating 
line  of  which  is  the  asymptote ;  the  curve  is  a  continuous  line 
winding  once  round  the  cylinder,  and  approaching  the  asymptote 
on  opposite  sides  at  its  two  extremities. 

It  follows,  from  Art.  367,  that  in  the  case  of  the  cubical 
ellipse  the  plane  at  infinity  contains  a  real  line  in  two  planes, 
which  is  imaginary  in  the  case  of  the  cubical  hyperbola.  That 
is  to  say,  in  the  former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter,  two  planes 
of  the  system  can  be  parallel.  From  the  anharmonlc  property 
we  infer  that  in  the  case  of  the  cubical  parabola  three  planes 
of  the  system  divide  in  a  constant  ratio  all  the  lines  of  the 
system.  In  this  case  all  the  planes  of  the  system  cut  the 
developable  in  parabolas.  The  system  may  be  regarded  as 
the  envelope  of  xt  -  Zyf  -\-dzt-d  where  d  is  constant.  For 
further  details  we  refer  to  Prof.  Cremona's  Memoir* 

373.  We  proceed  now  to  the  classification  of  curves  of  higher 
orders.  We  have  proved  (Art.  362)  that  through  any  curve 
can  be  described  two  surfaces,  the  lowest  values  of  whose 
degrees  in  each  case  there  is  no  diflSculty  in  detenuiiiing.  It 
is  evident  then  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  commencing  with 
the  simplest  values  of  fi  and  y  we  discuss  all  the  dificrent 
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cases  of  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  whose  degrees  are 
/i  and  Vy  we  shall  include  all  possible  curves  up  to  the  r*^  order, 
the  value  of  this  limit  r  being  in  each  case  easy  to  find  when 
/i  and  V  are  given.  With  a  view  to  such  a  discussion  we 
commence  by  investigating  the  characteristics  of  the  curve  of 
intersection  of  two  surfaces.*  We  have  obviously  m  =  fiv^ 
and  if  the  surfaces  are  without  multiple  lines  and  do  not  touch, 
as  we  shall  suppose  they  do  not,  their  curve  of  intersection  has 
no  multiple  points  (Art.  203),  and  therefore  ^  =  0.  In  order  to 
determine  completely  the  character  of  the  system,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  one  more  of  its  singularities,  and  we  choose  to  seek 
for  r,  the  degree  of  the  developable  generated  by  the  tangents. 
Now  this  developable  is  got  by  eliminating  x'l/'z'  between  the 
four  equations 

These  equations  are  respectively  of  the  degrees  /a,  v,  m  "  ^  > 
V  - 1 :  and  since  only  the  last  two  contain  xyz^  these  variables 
enter  into  the  result  in  the  degree 

Otherwise  thus:   the  condition   that  a  line   of  the   system 
should  intersect  the  arbitrary  lino 

cw:  +  /Sy  +  75?  +  Sir,    OLX  +  ^'y  +  72?  +  h'w 
is 
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which  is  evidently  of  the  degree  /a  +  v  — 2,  This  denotes  a 
surface  which  is  the  locus  of  the  points,  the  intersections  of 
whose  polar  planes  with  respect  to  U  arid  F  meet  the  arbitrary 
line.  And  tlie  points  where  this  locus  meets  the  curve  UV 
are  the  points  for  which  the  tangents  to  that  curve  meet  the 
arbitrary  line. 


•'Tho  theory  explained  in  the  remainder  of  this  section  ia  taken  from  a  imper 
datc'l  July,  1849,  which  I  published  in  the  Camhridfje  and  Dublin  MatkemaiicrJ 
Journal,  Vol.  v.,  p.  23. 
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Having  then  m=fiy^  /8  =  0,  r  =  /iv(/x  + v  — 2),  we  find,  by 
Art.  358y 

n  =  3/iv(/x  +  v-3),  a«2/iv(3)it+3v-10),  2A  =  /iAv(/i-l)(v- 1) 
2^  =  fiv  {/iv  (3/x  +  3v  -  9)"  -  22  (/:t  +  v)  +  71}, 
2aj«/iv  {^v  (/A  +  v  -  2)'- 4  (^  +  v)  +  8}, 
2y = /iv  {/iv  0*  +  V  -  2)'  - 10  (a6  +  v)  +  28} . 

374.  We  verify  this  result  by  determining  independently 
A  the  number  of  "  lines  through  two  points"  which  can  pass 
through  a  given  point,  that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  lines 
which  can  be  drawn  through  a  given  point  so  as  to  pass 
through  two  points  of  the  intersection  of  U  and  F.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  method 
employed,  p.  86,  in  order  to  find  the  equation  of  the  cone  whose 
vertex  is  any  point  and  which  passes  through  the  intersection 
of  U  and  F.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  vertex  of  the  cone  is 
taken  on  the  curve,  so  as  to  have  both  U  and  F=  0  for  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  vertex.  Then  it  appears,  from  p.  86,  that  the 
equation  of  the  cone  is  the  result  of  eliminating  X  between 

X.J  1 •A»0 

These  equations  in  X  are  of  the  degrees  /i  —  1,  v—  1 ;  8Z7,  S^ZJ, 
&c.,  contain  the  coordinates  x'yz'^  xyz  in  the  degrees  /ia  —  1,  1 ; 
yt6-2,  2,  &c.  A  specimen  term  of  the  result  is  [hUf'^V^'^. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  result  contains  the  variables  xyz  in 
the  degree  v-H-v(/x-1)  =  /iav-1;  while  it  contains  xy'z' 
in  the  degree  (/i-l)(v-l).  Every  edge  of  this  cone  of  the 
degree  /iv  — 1,  whose  vertex  is  a  point  on  the  curve,  is  of 
course  a  "line  through  two  points."  If  now  in  this  result 
we  consider  the  coordinates  of  any  point  xyz  on  the  cone 
as  known  and  x*y'z*  as  sought,  this  equation  of  the  degree 
(/i  — 1)  (v  — 1)  combined  with  the  equations  Z7and  F  determines 
the  "  points"  belonging  to  all  the  "  lines  through  two  points" 
which  can  pass  through  the  assumed  point.    The  total  number 

ss 
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of  such  points  is  therefore  fiv  {fi  —  1)  (v  —  I),  and  the  nnmher  of 
lines  through  two  po'ints  is  of  course  half  this.  The  number 
of  points  thus  determined  has  been  called  (Art  356)  the  number 
of  apparent  double  points  on  the  intersection  of  the  two  surfaces. 

875.  Let  us  now  consider  the  case  when  the  curve  UV 
has  also  actual  double  points;  that  is  to  siay,  when  the  two 
surfaces  touch  in  one  or  more  points.    Now,  in  this  case,  the 
number  of  apparent  double  points  remains  precisely  the  same 
as  in  the  last  article,  and  the  cone,  standing  on  the  curve 
of  intersection  and  whose  vertex  is  any  point,  has  as  double 
edges  the  lines  joining  the  vertex  to  the  points  of  contact  in 
addition  to  the .  number  determined  In  the  last  article.      It 
is  easy  to  see  that  the  investigation  of  the  last  article  does 
not  include  the  lines  joining  an  arbitrary  point  to  the  points 
of  contact.    That  investigation  determines  the  number  of  cases 
when  the  radius  vector  from  any  point  has  two  values  the 
same  for  both  surfaces,  but  the  radius  vector  to  a  point  of 
contact  has  only  one  value  the  same  for  both,  since  the  point 
of  contact  is  not  a  double  point  on  either  surface.     Every 
point  of  contact  then  adds  one  to  the  number  of  double  edges 
on  the  cone,  and  therefore  diminishes  the  degree  of  the  de- 
velopable by  two.    This  might  also  be  deduced  from  Art.  373, 
since  the  surface  generated  by  the  tangents  to  the  curve  of 
intersection  must  include  as  a  factor  the  tangent  plane  at  a 
point  of  contact,  since  every  tangent  line  in  that  plane  touches 
the  curve  of  intersection. 

If  the  surfaces  have  stationary  contact  at  any  point  (Art  204) 
the  line  joining  this  point  to  the  vertex  of  the  cone  is  a  cuspidal 
edge  of  that  cone.  If,  then,  the  surfaces  touch  in  t  points  of 
ordinary  contact  and  in  yS  of  stationary  contact,  we  have 

m^fiVj  I3  =  ffj  2A  =  /xv(/A-l)(v-l).+  2*, 
r  =  /xv(/i+v -2) -2^-3)3, 

and  .the  reader  can  calculate  without  diflSculty  how  the  other 
numbers  in  Art.  373  are  to  be  modified. 

We  can  hence  obtam  a  limit  to  the  number  of  points  at 
which  two  surfaces  can  touch  if  their  intersection  do  not  break 
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up  into  cnrves  of  lower  order ;  for  we  have  only  to  subtract  the 
number  of  apparent  double  points  from  the  maximum  number  of 
double  points  which  a  plane  curve  of  the  degree  /iv  can  have 
[Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  42). 

376.  We  shall  now  show  that  when  the  curve  of  intern- 
section  of  two  surfaces  breaks  up  into  two  simpler  curves, 
the  characteristics  of  these  curves  arc  so  connected  that,  when 
those  of  the  one  are  known,  those  of  the  other  can  be  found. 
It  was  proved  (Art.  374)  that  the  points  belonging  to  the 
"  lines  through  two  points"  which  pass  through  a  given  point 
are  the  intersection  of  the  curve  UV  with  a  surface  whose 
degree  is  (/tt  —  1)  (v  -  1).  Suppose  now  that  the  curve  of  inter- 
section breaks  up  into  two  whose  degrees  are  m  and  W,  where 
»i  +  m'  =  /iv,  then  evidently  the  "  two  points"  on  any  of  these 
lines  must  either  lie  both  on  the  curve  m,  both  on  the  curve 
9n',  or  one  on  one  curve  and  the  other  on  the  other.  Let  the 
number  of  lines  through  two  points  of  the  first  curve  be  A, 
those  for  the  second  curve  h\  and  let  H  be  the  number  of  lines 
which  pass  through  a  point  on  each  curve,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  number  of  apparent  intersections  of  the  curves.  Considering 
then  the  points  where  each  of  the  curves  meets  the  surface 
of  the  degree  (/i  —  I)  (v  - 1),  wo  have  obviously  the  equations 

whence  2  (A  -  A')  =  (»n  -  w')  (/x  - 1)  (v  -  1). 

Thus  when  m  and  A  are  known  m'  and  h!  can  be  found.  To 
take  an  example  which  we  have  already  discussed,  let  the 
intersection  of  two  quadrics  consist  in  part  of  a  right  line 
(for  whichm'  =  l,  A'  =  0),  then  the  remaining  intersection  must 
be  of  the  third  degree  9n  =  3,  and  the  equation  above  written 
determines  Assl. 

377.  In  like  manner  it  was  proved  (Art.  373)  that  the 
locus  of  points,  the  intersection  of  whose  polar  planes  with 
regard  to  U  and  V  meets  an  arbitrary  line,  is  a  surface  of 
the  degree  /x  +  v  — 2.  The  first  curve  meets  this  surface  in 
th*e  t  points  where  the  curves  m  and  w!  intersect   (since  XT 
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and  V  touch  at  these  points)  and  in  the  r  points  for  which 
the  tangent  to  the  curve  meets  the  arbitrary  line.    Thus^  then, 

(w  —  m')  (/Li  + 1'  —  2)  =  r  —  r', 

an  equation  which  can  easily  be  proved  to  follow  from  that 
in  the  last  article. 

The  intersection  of  the  cones  which  stand  on  the  carves 
lUj  id  consists  of  the  t  lines  to  the  points  of  actual  meeting 
of  the  curves  and  of  the  H  lines  of  apparent  intersection ;  and 
the  equation  H-^t^mm!  is  easily  verified  by  using  the  values 
just  found  for  H  and  t^  remembermg  also  that  ni^^ikv-^fn^ 
r^m{m  —  1)  — 2A. 

378.  Having  now  established  the  principles  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  employ,  we  resume  our  enumeration  of  the 
different  species  of  curves  of  the  fourth  order.  Every  quartic 
curve  lies  on  a  quadrtc.  For  the  quadric  determined  by  nine 
points  on  the  curve  must  altogether  contain  the  curve  (Art.  362). 
It  is  not  generally  true  that  a  second  quadric  can  be  described 
through  tiie  curve;  there  are  therefore  two  principal  families 
of  quarticsy  viz.  those  which  are  the  intersection  of  two  quadrics, 
and  those  through  which  only  one  quadric  can  pass.*  Wo 
commence  with  the  curves  of  the  first  family.  The  character- 
istics of  the  intersection  of  two  quadrics  which  do  not  touch 
are  (Art.  373) 

wi  =  4,  w  =  12,  r  =  8,  a  =  16,  fi  =0,  a:  =  16,  y  =  8,  5^  =  38,  A«2. 

Several  of  these  results  can  be  established  independently. 
Thus  we  have  given  (Art.  218)  the  equation  of  the  developable 
generated  by  the  tangents  to  the  curve,  which  is  of  the  eighth 
degree.  It  is  there  proved  also  that  the  developable  has  in 
each  of  its  four  principal  planes  a  double  line  of  the  fourth 
order,  whence  aj=:16.t     Again,  it  is  shown,  p.  172,  that  the 

♦  The  existence  of  thia  second  family  of  quartics  was  first  pointed  out  in  the 
Memoir  already  referred  to. 

t  It  has  been  mentioned  (p.  170)  that  the  developable  circumscribing  two  quadrics 
has,  as  double  lines,  a  conic  in  each  of  the  principal  planes.  The  number  y  =  8  is 
thus  accounted  for. 
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equation  of  the  osculating  plane  is  Tu^  Tv  (u  and  t;  being  the 
tangent  planes  to  U  and  V  at  the  point),  which  contains  the 
coordinates  of  the  point  of  contact  in  the  third  degree. 
If,  then,  it  be  required  to  draw  an  osculating  plane  through 
any  assumed  point,  the  points  of  contact  are  determined  as 
the  intersections  of  the  curve  UV  with  a  surface  of  the  third 
degree,  and  the  problem  therefore  admits  of  twelve  solutions; 
n=12.  Lastly,  every  generator  of  a  quadric  containing  the 
curve  is  evidently  a  "line  through  two  points"  (Art.  376). 
Since,  then,  we  can  describe  through  any  assumed  point  a 
quadric  of  the  form  £/*+  X  F,  the  two  generators  of  that  quadric 
which  pass  through  the  point  are  two  lines  through  two  points ; 
or  A  =  2.  The  lines  through  two  points  may  be  otherwise  found 
by  the  following  construction,  the  truth  of  which  it  is  easy  to 
see :  Draw  a  plane  through  the  assumed  point  0,  and  through 
the  intersection  of  its  polar  planes  with  respect  to  the  two 
quadrics,  this  plane  meets  the  quartic  in  four  points  which 
lie  on  two  right  lines  intersecting  in  0. 

A  quartic  of  this  species  is  determined  by  eight  points 
(Art.  180). 

379.  Secondly,  let  the  two  quadrics  touch :  then  (Art.  375) 
the  cone  standing  on  the  curve  has  a  double  edge  more  than 
in  the  former  case,  and  the  developable  is  of  a  degree  less 
by  two.    Hence 

9W  =  4,  n=s"6,  r=:6;   ^-6,  A  =  3;    a  =  4,  ^9  =  0;   x^Qj  y  =  4. 

Thirdly,  the  quadrics  may  touch  at  a  stationary  point,  when 
we  have 

m  =  4,  «=:4,  r  =  5;   ^  =  2,  A=»2;    a  =  l,ri8=l;    aj  =  2,  y«2- 

This  system*  may  be  expressed  as  the  envelope  of 

where  ^  is  a  variable  parameter.    The  envelope  is 

[ae  +  3c")'  =  27  (ace  -  od"  -  c')', 

*  I  owe  this  remark  to  Ptof ,  Oayley^ 
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which  expanded  contains  a  as  a  factor  and  so  reduces  to  the 
fifth  degree.  The  cuspidal  edge  is  the  intersection  of  06  +  3d*, 
4ce  -  3d*. 

Since  a  cone  of  the  fourth  degree  cannot  have  more  than 
three  double  edges,  two  quadrics  cannot  touch  in  more  points 
than  one,  unless  their  curve  of  intersection  break  up  into 
simpler  curves.  If  two  quadrics  touch  at  two  points  on  the 
same  generator,  this  right  line  is  common  to  the  surfaces, 
and  the  intersection  breaks  up  into  a  right  line  and  a  cubic. 
If  thej  touch  at  two  points  not  on  the  same  generator,  the 
intersection  breaks  up  into  two  plane  conies  whose  planes 
intersect  in  the  line  joining  the  points. 

380.  If  a  quartic  curve  be  not  the  intersection  of  two 
quadrics  it  must  be  the  partial  intersection  of  a  quadric  and 
a  cubic.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  curve  must  lie  on  a 
quadric,  and  if  through  thirteen  points  on  it,  and  six  others  which 
are  not  in  the  same  plane,*  we  describe  a  cubic  surface,  it  must 
contain  the  given  curve.  The  intersection  of  this  cubic  with 
the  quadric  already  found  must  be  the  given  quartic  together 
with  a  line  of  the  second  degree,  and  the  apparent  double 
points  of  the  two  curves  are  connected  by  the  relation  h  —  A'=  2, 
as  appears  on  substituting  in  the  formula  of  Art.  375  the  values 
9n  =  4,  m'  =  2,  /L&  s=  3,  V  =  2.  When  the  line  of  the  second  degree 
is  a  plane  curve  (whether  conic  or  two  right  lines),  we  have 
A'sO;  therefore  ^~2,  or  the  quartic  is  one  of  the  species 
already  examined  having  two  apparent  double  points.  It  is 
easy  to  see  otherwise,  that  if  a  cubic  and  quadric  have  a  plane 
curve  common,  through  their  remaining  mtersection  a  second 
quadric  can  be  drawn;  for  the  equations  of  the  quadric  and 
cubic  are  of  the  form  zw^u^^  zv^=^ujx!j  which  intersect  on 
t?,  =  ficu7.  If,  however,  the  cubic  and  quadric  have  common 
two  right  lines  not  in  the  same  plane,  this  is  a  system  having 
one  apparent  double  point,  since  through  any  point  can  be 


***  This  limitation  is  neoesaary,  otherwise  tiie  cnbic  might  consist  of  the  qnadric 
and  of  a  plane.  Thus,  if  a  curre  of  the  fifth  order  lie  in  a  quadric  it  cannot  be  proYcd 
that  a  cubic  distinct  from  the  quadric  can  contain  the  given  curve ;  see  Cambric^e 
and  Zhtblin  MathemcUical  Journal,  Vol,  t.,  p.  27, 
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drawn  a  transversal  meeting  both  lines.  Since  then  A'^1, 
A  =  3 ;  or  these  quartics  have  three  apparent  double  points,  and 
are  therefore  essentially  distinct  &om  those  already  discussed, 
which  cannot  have  more  than  two.  The  numerical  character- 
istics of  these  curves  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the 
first  species  in  Art.  379,  the  cone  standing  on  either  curve 
having  three  double  edges,  and  the  difference  being  that  one 
of  the  double  edges  in  one  case  proceeds  from  an  actual  double 
point,  while  in  the  other  they  all  proceed  from  apparent  double 
points. 

This  system  of  quartics  is  the  reciprocal  of  that  given  by 
the  envelope  of  af  +  Abf  +  6c?  ■+  4kdt  +  e.  Moreover,  this  latter 
system  has,  in  addition  to  its  cuspidal  curve  of  the  sixth 
order,  a  nodal  curve  of  the  fourth,  which  is  of  the  kind  now 
treated  of. 

It  is  proved,  as  in  Art.  366,  that  these  quartics  are  met 
in  three  points  by  all  the  generators  of  the  quadric  on  which 
they  lie,  which  are  of  the  same  system  as  the  lines  common 
to  the  cubic  and  quadric ;  and  are  met  once  by  the  generators 
of  the  opposite  system.  The  cone  standing  on  the  curve, 
whose  vertex  is  any  point  of  it,  is  then  a  cubic  having  a  double 
edge,  that  double  edge  being  one  of  the  generators,  passing 
through  the  vertex,  of  the  quadric  which  contains  the  curve. 
Thus,  while  any  cubic  may  be  the  projection  of  the  inter- 
section of  two  quadrics,  quartics  of  this  second  family  can 
only  be  projected  into  cubics  having  a  double  point.  The 
quadric  may  be  considered  as  the  surface  generated  by  all 
the  "Tmes  through  three  points''  of  the  curve.  It  is  plain, 
from  what  has  been  stated,  that  every  quartic^  Tiaving  three 
apparent  double  points^  may  he  considered  as  the  intersection 
of  a  quadric  with  a  cotie  of  the  third  order  having  one  of  the 
generators  of  the  quadric  as  a  double  edge. 

381.  Prof.  Cay  ley  has  remarked  that  it  is  possible  to 
describe  through  eight  points  a  quartic  of  this  second  family. 
We  want  to  describe  through  the  eight  points  a  cone  of  the 
third  degree  having  its  vertex  at  one  of  them,  and  having 
a  double  edge,  which  edge  shall  b^  a  generator  of  a  quadric 
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through  the  eight  pointB.  Now  it  follows,  from  Art  378,  that 
if  a  system  of  quadrics  be  described  through  eight  points,  all 
the  generators  at  any  one  of  them  lie  on  a  cone  of  the  ^ird 
degree,  which  passes  through  the  quartie  curve  of  the  first 
family  determined  by  the  eight  points.  Further,  if  5,  8\  8" 
be  three  cubical  cones  having  a  common  vertex  and  passing 
through  seven  other  pomts,  XS-i-fiS'-^vS"  is  the  general 
equation  of  a  cone  fulfilling  the  same  conditions ;  and  if  it  have 
a  double  edge,  XS^-h/iS^+vS^'j  passes  through  that  edge. 
Eliminating  then  X,  ^,  v  between  the  three  differentials,  the 
locus  of  double  edges  is  the  cone  of  the  sixth  order 

The  intersection  then  of  this  cone  of  the  sixth  degree  with 
the  other  of  the  third  determines  right  lines,  through  any  of 
which  can  be  described  a  quadric  and  a  cubic  cone  fulfilling 
the  given  conditions.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
lines  connecting  the  assumed  vertex  with  the  seven  other  points 
are  simple  edges  on  one  of  these  cones  and  double  edges  on 
the  other,  and  these  (equivalent  to  fourteen  intersections)  are 
irrelevant  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Four  ^ttartica  there* 
fore  can  be  described  through  the  points^ 

382,  Prof.  Cayley  has  directed  my  attention  to  a  special  case 
of  this  second  family  of  quartics  which  I  had  omitted  to  notice. 
It  is,  when  the  curve  has  a  linear  inflexion  of  the  kind  noticed, 
Art,  359;  that  is  to  say,  when  three  consecutive  points  of 
the  curve  are  on  a  right  line.  Such  a  point  obviously  cannot 
exist  on  a  quartie  of  the  first  family;  for  the  line  joining  the 
three  points  must  then  be  a  generator  of  both  quadrics,  whose 
intersection  would  therefore  break  up  into  a  line  and  a  cubic ; 
and  would  no  longer  be  a  quartie.  Let  us  examine  then  in  what 
case  three  consecutive  planes  of  the  system  a^+  4J<'+  6c^+  4eft+e 
can  pass  through  the  same  line.  If  such  a  case  occurs,  we  may 
suppose  that  we  have  so  transformed  the  equation  that  the 
singular  point  in  question  may  answer  to  ^=3  oo ;  the  three  planes 
^,  i,  c,  must  therefore  pass  through  the  same  line ;  or  c  must 
be  of  the  form  Xa  +  /iJ, .  But  we  may  then  transform  the  equation 
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further  by  writing  for  ty  t  +  0^  and  dctermiaiDg  0  bo  that  the 
qaantity  multiplying  b  in  the  coefficient  of  ^  shall  vanish.  The 
system  then  is  the  envelope  of  a  plane  a<*  +  Abf  +  6Xa^  +  4rf<  +  e. 
A  still  more  special  case  is  when  \  vanishes,  or  when  the  plane 
reduces  to  o^  +  4J^  +  4rf<  +  e ;  it  is  obvious  then,  that  we  have 
two  points  of  linear  inflexion;  one  answering  to  ^  =  oo ,  the  other 
to  ^  =  0.    The  developable  in  this  latter  case  is 

which  has  for  its  edge  of  regression  the  intersection  of  ae  —  Abd 
with  ad"  +  eb* ;  but  this  consists  of  a  curve  of  the  fourth  degree 
with  the  lines  a&,  de.  This  system  then  is  one  whose  reciprocal 
is  of  the  same  nature;  for  we  have  f7ts:ns4,  ^  =  £  =  3, 
a;  c=  y  s=  4.  And  the  section  of  the  developable  by  any  plane  has 
six  cusps,  viz.  the  four  points  where  the  plane  meets  the  cuspidal 
edge,  and  the  two  where  it  meets  the  double  generators  a(,  de. 
In  the  case  previously  noticed  where  c  does  not  vanish  but  is  equal 
to  Xa,  there  is  but  one  point  of  linear  inflexion ;  the  envelope  in 
question  is,  then,  the  reciprocal  of  a  system  for  which  m  ss  4, 
ti  =  5j  r  =  6,  A  =  3,  i  =  4,  aj  =  6,  y  =  4.  Another  special  case 
to  be  considered  is  when  a  curve  has  a  double  tangent;  such 
a  line  being  doubly  a  line  of  the  system  is  a  double  line  on 
the  developable.  But  this  case  does  not  occur  in  carves  of  the 
fourth  order.* 

383.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  carrying  on  this  enumeration 
to  curves  of  higher  orders.t    This  is  done  with  regard  to  curves 

*  For  other  properties  of  cnryes  of  the  fourth  order,  aee  papen  hy  M.  Chaslesi 
Ckmptes  BendWf  Vols.  LIT.  and  LV. ;  and  hj  M.  CremonAi  Memoirs  qf  the  Bologna 
Academy,  1861. 

t  To  complete  the  enumeration  of  currea  np  to  the  fourth  order,  it  would  be 
neceeeazy  to  clasaify,  according  to  their  apparent  double  points,  improper  systems 
made  up  of  simpler  enrres  of  lower  otders.  Urns,  we  haTS,  form  r:  2,  A  =  1,  two  lines 
not  in  the  same  plane ;  ins  8,  A  =  1,  a  oonio  and  a  line  once  meeting  it ;  A  =  2,  a  conic 
and  line  not  meeting  it ;  h  =  S,  three  lines,  no  two  of  which  are  in  the  same  plane ; 
m  =  4,  A  =  2,  a  plane  cubic  and  line  onoe  meeting  it,  or  a  twisted  cubic  and  line 
twice  meeting  it,  or  two  conies  having  two  points  common ;  m  =  4,  A  =  8,  a  plane 
eubic  and  line  net  meeting  it,  or  a  twisted  cubic  and  line  onoe  meeting  it,  or  two 
conies  haying  one  point  common ;  m  =  4,  A  =  4,  a  twisted  cubic  and  non-intersecting 
line,  or  two  non-intersecting  conies ;  A  =  6,  a  conic  and  two  lines  meeting  neither  the 
conic  nor  each  other ;  A  =  6,  four  lines  no  two  of  which  are  in  the  same  plane. 

An  interesting  quartic  curve  was  omitted  to  be  noticed  in  the  proper  place,  viz, 
Bylvestcr's  "Twiated  Cartesian"  (see  Phil,  Mag.,  186G,  pp.  287,  880).     This  curve 

TT 
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of  the  fifth  order  in  the  memoir  already  cited.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  besides  plane  quintics  we  have,  I-,  qaintics  which  are  the 
partial  intersection  of  a  quadric  and  a  cubic,  the  remaining 
intersection  being  a  right  line.  These  qaintics  have  four  ap- 
parent double. points,  and  may  besides  have  two  actual  nodal 
or  cuspidal  points.  We  may  have,  II.,  quintics  with  five 
apparent  double  points,  and  which  may  besides  have  one  actual 
nodal  or  cuspidal  point;  these  curves  being  the  partial  inter- 
section of  -two  cubics,  the  remaining  intersection  being  a  quartic 
of  the  second  class.  We  may  have,  III.,  quintics  with  six 
apparent  double  points  being  the  partial  intersection  of  two 
cubics,  the  remaining  intersection  being  an  improper  quartic 
with  four  apparent  double  points.  To  these  may  be  added, 
lY.,  quintics  with  six  apparent  double  points  which  are  the 
partial  intersection  of  a  quadric  and  a  quartic  surface;  the 
remaining  intersection  being  three  lines  not  in  the  same  plane. 

384.  Instead  of  proceeding,  as  we  have  done,  to  enumerate 
the  species  of  curves  arranged  according  to  their  respective 
orders,  we  might  have  arranged  our  discussion  according  to  the 
order  of  the  developables  generated,  and  have  enumerated  the 
different  species  of  the  developables  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  &c.,  orders. 
This  is  the  method  followed  by  Chasles,  who  has  enumerated 
the  species  of  developables  up  to  the  sixth  order  [Comptes 
BendttSf  Vol.  Liv.),  and  by  Schwarz  [Crelh^  Vol.  LXIV.,  p.  1) 
who  has  carried  on  his  enumeration  to  the  seventh  order. 
Schwarz's  discussion  contains  the  answer  to  the  following  ques- 
tion started  by  Prof.  Cayley :  The  equation  considered,  Art.  360, 
where  the  parameter  enters  rationally,  denotes  a  single  plane 
whose  envelope  is  a  class  of  developables  which  Prof.  Cayley 
calls  planar  developables ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  parameter 
entered  by  radicals,  the  equation  rationalized  would  denote  a 
system  of  planes  whose  envelope  would  therefore  be  called  a 

is  the  locuB  of  a  point  whose  distances  from  three  fixed  foci  are  connected  by 

the  reUtions 

Ip+mp'  ^  np'*  z=a,   fp  +  m'p'  +  n>"  ^  h. 

This  cnzTe  has  an  infinity  of  fod  lying  in  a  plane  cabic  which  is  the  locos  of  foci 
of  conies  which  pass  throngh  four  points  lying  on  a  circle.  The  coire  may  be 
jrcpresented  as  the  intersection  of  a  sphere  and  a  parabolic  cylinder. 
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multiplanar  developable:  now  it  is  proposed  to  ascertain  con- 
cerning  each  developable,  what  is,  in  this  sense,  the  degree  of  its 
planarity,  M.  Schwarz  has  answered  this  question  by  shewing 
that  the  developables  of  the  first  seven  orders  are  all  planar. 

In  fact  when  a  developable  is  planar,  the  planes,  lines  and 
points  of  the  system  are  expressible  rationally  by  means  of  a 
parameter;  and  therefore  every  section  of  the  developable  is 
a  unicursal  curve  {Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  44),  as  is  also 
the  cuspidal  edge  and  every  cone  standing  on  it.  It  may  be 
verified  by  the  equations  of  Arts.  357,  358,  that 

=  i(w-l)(m-2)-(A  +  /3)  =  J(n»-l)(n-2)-(A:4a)j 

any  of  these  expressions  denoting  the  deficiency  either  of  the 
section  (Art.  357)  or  of  the  cone  (Art.  358).  When  this 
deficiency  vanishes,  the  developable  is  planar ;  when  it  =  1  it 
is  biplanar,  &c.  And  this  number  is  the  same  for  any  curve 
in  space,  and  for  any  other  derived  from  it  by  linear  trans- 
formation. 

385.  The  discussion  of  the  possible  characteristics  of  a  de- 
velopable of  given  order,  depends  on  the  principle  (p.  302) 
that  the  section  by  a  plane  of  the  system  is  a  curve  of  degree 
r  —  2  having  m  —  3  cusps.  Thus,  if  the  developable  be  of  the 
fifth  order  the  section  by  a  plane  of  the  system  is  a  cubic ;  and 
as  this  can  have  no  more  than  one  cusp,  the  edge  of  regression 
is  at  most  of  the  fourth  degree.  And  it  cannot  be  of  lower 
degree,  since  we  have  already  seen  that  twisted  cubics  generate 
developables  only  of  the  fourth  order.  Hence  the  only  de- 
velopables:^  of  the  fifth  order  are  those,  considered  p.  379, 
generated  by  a  curve  of  the  fourth  order. 

In  the  same  manner  the  section  of  a  developable  of  the 
sixth  order  by  a  plane  of  the  system  is  a  quartic,  which  may 
have  one,  two,  or  three  cusps.  We  have  therefore  m~4,  5, 
or  6 ;  and,  in  like  manner,  n  is  confined  within  the  same  limits ; 
and  therefore,  p.  302,  the  section  by  the  plane  of  the  system  is 


*  The  properties  of  these  developablea  are  treated  of  by  Professor  Cremona, 
Comptes  RenduSf  VoL  Liv.,  p.  604. 
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at  most  of  the  fifth  class.  Now  a  curve  of  the  fourth  degree 
with  one  cusp  must  have  two  other  doable  points  if  it  is  only 
of  the  fifth  class:  and,  if  it  hare  two  cosps,  it  must  have  one 
other  double  point.  In  any  case,  therefore,  this  qnartic  is 
nnicorBal  and  the  developable  is  planar.  The  case  when 
the  qnartic  has  only  one  cnsp  (or  fif  =  4)  has  been  already 
considered.  The  edge  of  regresmon  has  a  nodal  poiiat;  and 
the  sjstem  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  system  which  envelopes 

where  there  b  a  double  plane  of  the  system  answering  tot=0 
and  also  to  laao. 

If,  again,  the  qnartic  section  have  three  cusps,  it  is  of  the 
third  class,  and  therefore  for  the  developable  n  =  4.  This  then 
is  also  a  case  already  discussed,  Art.  380,  the  developable  being 
the  envelope  of 

Lastly,  when  the  qnartic  has  two  cusps,  it  must,  as  we  have 
seen,  also  have  a  double  point,  and  therefore  be  of  the  fourth 
class.  Hence  n  =»  5.  From  the  preceding  formulas  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  system  for  which  m  =  n  =  5,  r  =  6,  are  (7  =  A  =  4, 
a*sys5,  a  =  /9=2;  and,  if  we  teke  the  two  stationary  planes 
answering  to  ^=s  00 ,  f  =  0,  the  system  is  the  envelope  of 

af  +  &7iaf  +  lOcf  +  lOdf  +  5fift  +/=  0. 

M.  Schwarz  has  noticed  that  the  stationary  tangent  plianes 
may  be  replaced  by  a  triple  tangent  plane ;  that  is  to  say,  the- 
system  may  bd  the  envelope  of 

af  +  5Xa^  +  lOfiat'  +  lOd^  -f  Set  4  /=»  0. 

I  have  not  examined  with  any  care  the  theory  of  the  effects 
of  triple  points  of  the  curve  of  intersection  of  two  surfaces  on 
the  number  of  its  apparent  double  points.  But  (considering 
the  case  where  \  and  /a  vanish  in  the  equation  last  written)  if 
we  make  b  and  e^O  in  the  equations  which  I  have  given 
[Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal^  V.  158)  for  the 
edge  of  regression  of  the  developable  which  results  as  the 
envelope  of  a  quintic^  the  edge  of  regression  is  found  to  be  the 
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intersection  of  2e'  —  Sc^,  with  ap  —  12d*6.  And  this  intersection 
is  the  right  line  ef  with  a  curve  of  the  fifth  order,  having  the 
point  def  for  a  triple  point.  For  this  being  a  double  point  on 
each  surface  is  a  quadruple  point  on  their  curve  of  intersection ; 
and  since  the  right  line  passes  through  the  point  def^  the  re- 
maining curve  has  a  triple  point  at  that  point. 

386.  We  shall  conclude  this  section  by  applying  some  of 
the  results  already  obtained  in  it,  to  the  solution  of  a  problem 
which  occasionally  presents  itself:  ^^  Three  surfaces  whose 
degrees  are  /a^  v,  p,  have  a  certain  curve  common  to  all  three ; 
how  many  of  their  luvp  points  of  intersection  are  absorbed 
by  the  curve?  In  other  words,  in  how  many  points  do  the 
surfaces  intersect  in  addition  to  this  common  curve?"  Now 
let  the  first  two  surfaces  intersect  in  the  given  curve,  whose 
degree  is  m^  and  in  a  complementary  curve  iiv  —  ruy  then  the 
points  of  intersection  not  on  the  first  curve  must  be  included 
in  the  {fMv  -mjp  intersections  of  the  latter  curve  with  the 
third  surface.  But  some  of  these  intersections  are  on  the 
curve  «i,  since  it  was  proved  (Art.  377)  that  the  latter  cui-ve 
intersects  the  complementary  curve  in  «i  (/*  +  v  —  2)  —  r  points. 
Deducting  this  number  from  {jiv^m)p  we  find  that  the  sur- 
faces intersect  in  fivp  —  m(^  +  v  +  p  —  2)-i-r  points  which  are 
not  on  the  curve  m;  or  that  the  common  curve  absorbs 
«»(/*+v  +  p  —  2)  —  r  points  of  intersection. 

In  precisely  the  same  way  we  solve  the  corresponding 
question  if  the  common  curve  be  a  double  curve  on  the  sur- 
face p.  We  have  then  to  subtract  from  the  number  [p,v  —  m)  /:>, 
2  [w  (/A  +  V  —  2)  —  r]  points,  and  we  find  that  the  common  curve 
diminishes  the  intersections  by  m  (p  +  2/i  +  2v  —  4)  -  2r  points. 

These  numbers  expressed  in  terms  of  the  apparent  double 
points  of  the  curve  m,  are 

w(/iA  +  y  +  p-7n-l)+2Aand  7n(p  + 2/A  +  2i^-2wt-2) +4A. 

387.  The  last  article  enables  us  to  answer  the  question: 
"  If  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  is  in  part  a  curVe  of  order 
w,  which  is  a  double  curve  on   one   of  the  surfaces,   in.  how 
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many  points  does  it  meet  the  complementary  curve  of  inter- 
section?" Thus^  in  the  example  last  considered,  the  surfaces 
fij  p  intersect  in  a  double  curve  m  and  a  complementary  curve 
/&/>  —  2m ;  and  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  three  surfaces 
are  got  by  subtracting  from  [p,p  ^  2m)  v  the  number  of  inter- 
sections of  the  double  curve  with  the  complementary.     Hence 

[fjtp  —  2m)  y  —  A  =s  fJLYp  —  m{p  +  2fA  +  2y  —  4)  +  2r, 

whence  a  =  m  (p  +  2/a  —  4)  —  2r. 

We  can  verify  this  formula  when  the  curve  m  is  the  complete 
intersection  of  two  surfaces  Uy  V  whose  degrees  are  k  and  L 
Then  p  is  of  the  (orm  AlP  +  B[Tr+  GV  where  A  is  of  the 
degree  p  -24,  &c.,  and  i^  is  of  the  form  DIT+EV  where  D 
is  of  the  degree  fi  —  k.  The  intersections  of  the  double  curve 
with  the  complementary  are  the  point*  for  which  one  of  the 
tangent  planes  to  one  surface  at  a  point  on  the  double  curve 
coincides  with  the  tangent  plane  to  the  other  surface.  They 
are  therefore  the  intersections  of  the  ,curve  UV  with  the  surface 
AE^-BDE+Ciy  which  is  of  the  degree  p  +  2/i-2(A;+ Q. 
The  number  of  intersections  is  AZ  {p  +  2/a  —  2  (A:  +  V)]  which  co- 
incides with  the  formula  already  obtained  on  putting  kl=mj 
A:?(4+Z-2)«n 

388.  From  the  preceding  article  wc  can  show  how,  when 
two  surfaces  partially  intersect  in  a  curve  which  is  a  double 
curve  on  one  of  them,  the  singularities  of  this  curve  and  its 
complementary  are  connected.  The  first  equation  of  Art.  377 
ceases  to  be  applicable  because  the  surface  /:i  +  v  -  2  altogether 
contains  the  double  curve,  but  the  second  equation  gives  us 

7w'  (ju  +  V  -  2)  =  2Hr'  =  r  +  2ni{/i  +  2v-  4)  -  4r, 

whence       4r  -  /  =  (2m  —  m')  (/a  +  v  -  2)  +  2m  (k-  2). 

In  like  manner  we  find  that  the  apparent  double  points  of 
,  the  two  curves  are  connected  by  the.relation 

8A  - 2A'  =  (2m -  m)  (/a-  1)  (v-  1)  -  2m  (v- 1). 

Thus,  when  a  quadric  passes  through  a  double  line  on  n  cubic 
the  rematning  intersection  is  of  the  fourth  degree,  of  the  sixth 
yank,  and  has  three  apparent  double  points. 
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SECTION  III.      NON-PROJECTIVE  PROPERTIES  OP  CURVES, 

389.  As  we  shall  more  than  ODoe  in  this  section  have 
occasion  to  consider  lines  indefinitely  close  to.  each  other,  it 
is  convenient  to  commence  by  showing  how  some  of  the 
formuke  obtained  in  the  first  chapter  are  modified  when  the 
lines  considered  are  indefinitely  near.  We  proved  (Art.  14) 
that  the  angle  of  inclination  of  two  lines  is  given  by  the 
formula 

sin*^  =  {cos/3  C0S7'  -  cos/?  COS7)*  +  (cosy  cosa'  —  COS7'  cosa)' 

+  (cosa  cos/8'  -  cosa'  cos)81*. 

When  the  lines  are  indefinitely  near  we  may  substitute  for 
cosa',  cosa+  S  cosa,  &c.,  and  put  BinO^Sd^  when  we  have 

Sff^  =  (cos^  8  COS7  —  COS7  8  cos^)*  +  (cos7  8  cosa  —  cosa  8  cosy)* 

+  (cosa  8  cos^-  cob/3  8  cosa)*. 

If  the  direction-cosines  of  any  line  be  - ,  — ,  - ,  where 

Z*  +  m*  +  n*  =  r*,  the  preceding  formula  gives 

r*8^  =  {7n8n  -  n8mY  +  {n8l  -  I8ny  +  {I8m  -  m8I)\ 

Since  we  have 

cos*a + cos*/9  +  cos*7  =  1, 

cosa  8  cosa  +  cos/3  8  cosy9  +  cos^  8  C0S7  =  0 ; 

if  we  square  the  latter  equation  and  add  it  to  the  expression 
for  80* J  we  get  another  useful  form 

Se*  =  {8  cosa)"  +  {8  cos/3y  +  {8  cosy)*. 

It  was  proved  (Art.  15)  that  cosy9  cos7'-cos/8'  cos 7,  &c. 
are  proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  two  lines.  It  follows  then,  that  the  direc- 
tion-cosines of  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  consecutive 
lines  just  considered  are  proportional  to  m8n-n8mj  n8l—l8nj 
I8m  "  m8l^  the  common  divisor  being  t^80. 

Again,  it  was  proved  (Art.  44)  that  the  direction-cosines  of 
the  line  bisecting  the  external  angle  made  with  each  other  by 
two  lines  are  proportional  to 

cosa  -  cosa,  cos/3  —  cos/S*,  C0S7  -  C0S7',  &c. 
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Hence,  when  two  lines  are  indefinitely  near,  the  direction-cosines 
of  a  line  drawn  in  their  plane,  and  perpendicular  to  their 
common  direction,  are  proportional  to  B  cos  a,  S  cos)8,  8  cos 7, 
the  common  divisor  being  BO. 

390.  We  proved  (Art.  348)  that  the  direction-cosines  of 
a  tangent  to  a  curve  are  "r  >  ^7    >  T  >  while,  if  the  curve  be 

given  as  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces,  these  cosines  are 
proportional  to  MN'-M'N,  NL-N'L,  LM'^LM,  where 
X,  M^  &c.  denote  the  first  differential  coefficients. 

An  infinity  of  normal  lines  can  evidently  be  drawn  at  any 
point  of  the  curve.  Of  these,  two  have  been  distinguished  by 
special  names;  viz.  the  normal  which  lies  in  the  osculating 
plane,  which  is  commonly  called  the  principal  normal;  and 
the  normal  perpendicular  to  that  plane,  which  being  normal 
to  two  consecutive  elements  of  the  curve,  has  been  called  by 
M.  Saint- Venant  the  Binormal.  At  any  point  of  the  curve, 
the  tangent,  the  principal  normal^  and  the  binormal  form  a 
system  of  three  rectangular  axes. 

All  the  normals  lie  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  tangent 
line,  viz. 

(a;  -  a?')  tic  +  (y  -  y )  cZy  +  (i5  -  a')  &  =  0 

in  the  one  notation;  or  in  the  other 

{MN'  -  M'N)  {x  -  x')  +  [NL  -  N'L)  (y  -  y) 

^[LM''-LM)[z'z')^(i. 

391.  Let  us  consider  now  the  equation  of  the  osculating 
plane.  Since  it  contains  two  consecutive  tangents  of  the  curve, 
its  direction-cosines  (Art.  389)  are  proportional  to 

dy^z  —  dzd^y^   dzd^x—dxd^z^  dxd^y  —  dyd^x^ 

quantities  which  for  brevity  we  shall  call  X,  F,  Z.  The  equa- 
tion of  the  osculating  plane  is  therefore 

X(a?-x')+F(y-.y)  +  ^(«-V)  =  0, 

The  same  equation  might  have  been  obtained  (by  Art.  31) 
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by  forming  the  equation  of  the  plane  joining  the  three  con- 
secutive points 

oiy'z' ;  oi  4-  cfe',  y'  +  dy\  z'  +  cfe'  5 

ij' +  2(ic' +  e? V,  y'  +  2rfy  +  (/y,   «'  +  2c&'  +  tZV. 

In  applying  this  formula  we  may  simplify  it  by.  taking  one 
of  the  coordinates  at  pleasure  as  the  independent  yariable,  and 
so  making  d^x^  d*y  or  c?*i5  =  0. 

392.  In  order  to  be  able  to  illustrate  by  an  example  the 
application  of  the  formulsd  of  this  section,  it  is  convenient  here 
to  form  the  equations  and  state  some  of  the  properties  of  the 
helix  or  curve  formed  by  the  thread  of  a  screw.  The  helix  may 
be  defined  as  the  form  assumed  by  a  right  line  traced  in  any 
plane  when  that  plane  is  wrapped  round  the  surface  of  a  right 
cylinder.*  From  this  definition  the  equations  of  the  helix  are 
easily  obtained.  The  equation  of  any  right  line  y^mx  ex- 
presses that  the  ordinate  is  proportional  to  the  intercept  which 
that  ordinate  makes  on  the  axis  of  x.  If  now  the  plane  of  ' 
the  right  line  be  wrapped  round  a  right  cylinder,  so  that  the 
axis  of  x  may  coincide  with  the  circular  base,  the  right  line 
will  become  a  helix,  and  the  ordinate  of  any  point  of  the 
curve  will  be  proportional  to  the  intercept,  measured  along  the 
circle,  which  that  ordinate  makes  on  the  circular  base,  counting 
from  the  point  where  the  helix  cuts  the  base.  Thus  the  coordi- 
nates of  the  projection  on  the  plane  of  the  base  of  any  point  of 
the  helix  are  of  the  form  x^aGQ%0^  yasasinA,  where  a  is 
the  radius  of  the  circular  base.  But  the  height  z  has  been 
just  proved  to  be  propoi^tional  to  the  arc  0.  Hence  the  equa- 
tions of  the  helix  are 

4i?  =  aco8T,  y  =  asinj,  whence  also  ar*  +  y*  =  a*. 

We  plainly  get  the  same  values  for  x  and  y  when  the  arc  in- 
creases by  27r,  or  when  z  increases  by  27rh ;  hence  the  interval 
between  the  threads  of  the  screw  is  27rA. 

*  Gonyeisely,  a  helix  becomes  a  right  Ime  when  the  cylinder  on  which  it  ia 
traced  is  deyelox)ed  into  a  plane ;  and  is,   therefore,  a  geodesic  on  the   cylinder 

(Axt.  308). 

UU 
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Sinoe  we  kave 

we  have  (&*  =  — ri — rf^*-     It  follows  that  t  is  constant,  or 

A'  da  ^ 

the  angle  made  by  the  tangent  to  the  helix  with  the  axis 
of  z  (which  is  the  direction  of  the  generators  of  the  cylinder) 
is  constant.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  the  same  as  the 
angle  made  with  the  generators  by  the  line  into  which  the 
helix  is  developed  when  the  cylinder  is  developed  into  a 
plane. 

The  length  of  the  arc  of  the  curve  is  evidently  in  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  height  ascended. 

The  equations  of  the  tangent  are  (Art.  348) 

x  —  x'        v  —  v*        z  —  z' 


^   y-y  ^ 


y  x'  h 

If  then  X  and  y  be  the  coordinates  of  the  point  where  the 
tangent  pierces  the  plane  of  the  base,  we  have  from  the  pre- 
ceding equations 


«'»      .«'" 


or  the  distance  between  the  foot  of  the  tangent  and  the  pro- 
jection of  the  point  of  contact  is  equal  to  the  arc  which 
iheasures  the  distance  along  the  circle  of  that  projection  from 
the  initial  point.  This  also  can  be  proved  geometrically,  for 
if  we  imagine  the  cylinder  developed  out  on  the  tangent  plane, 
the  helix  will  coincide  with  the  tangent  line,  and  the  line 
joining  the  foot  of  the  tangent  to  the  projection  of  .the  point 
of  contact  will  be  the  arc  of  the  circle  developed  into  a  right 
line.  Thus,  then,  the  locus  of  the  points  where  the  tangent 
meets  the  base  is  the  involute  of  the  circle. 
The  equation  of  the  normal  plane  is 

y'x  —  x'y  =  A  («  —  «'). 

To  find  the  equation  of  the  osculating  plane,  we  have 

d*x  =  ^^xdz^y  d*y=i-jiydz^y  rf*«  =  0. 
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whence  the  eqaatlon  of  the  osculating  plane  i» 

h  iyx-  x*y)  +  a*  («-«')  =  0. 

The  form  of  the  equation  shows  that  the  osculating  plane  makes 
a  constant  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  base. 

We  leave  it  as  an  ejLercise  to  the  reader  to  find  the 
tangent,  normal  plane,  and  osculating  plane  of  the  intersection 
of  two  central  quadrics. 

393*  We  can  give  the  equation  oi  the  osculating  plane 
a  form  more  convenient  in  practice  when  the  curve  is  given 
as  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  27,  V.  Since  the  osculating 
plane  passes  through  the  tangent  line^  its  equation  must  be 
of  the  form 

\{Lx'\-  My  +  Nz  +  Pw)^  fjL[nx'\-  Wy  -\-  N'z-k-  Fw)^ 

where  Lx  +  &c.  is  the  tangent  plane  to  the  first  surface.  This 
equation  is  identically  satisfied  bj  the  coordinates  of  a  point 
common  to  the  two  surfaces,  and  by  those  of  a  consecutive 
point;  and,  on  substituting  the  coordinates  of  a  second  con- 
secutive point,  we  get 

IJk^LdPx+Md!'y+Nd^Z'\-PcPw^  X^^L'tTx+M'd'y-^N'cPz'i'FcPw. 
But  differentiating  the  equation 

Ldx  +  Mdy  -^  Ndz  -\-  Pdw  -  Oj 
we  get  Lrf*a?+Jfc?»y  +  JVSV-f  PtZ»tt?  =  -i7', 

where  tTs^ada^  +  bdt/'  +  cdz^  +  ddi^ 

+  2fdydz  +  2gdzdx  +  2hdxdy  -f  2ldxdw  +  2mdydw  +  2ndzdWj 

where  a,  6,  &c.  are  the  second  differential  coefficients.  Now 
dxj  &c.  satisfy  the  equations 

Ldx-^Mdy  +  Ndz'\-Pdw:=^0^  L'dx-^M'dy-^irdz'^rdto^O; 

and  since  we  may  either,  as  in  ordinary  Cartesian  equations, 
take  w  as  constant ;  or  else  Xy  or  y,  or  z]  or,  more  generally, 
must  take  some  linear  function  of  these  coordinates  as  constant ; 
we  may  therefore  add  to  the  two  preceding  equations  the 
arbitrary  equation 

oidx  +  I3dy  +  ydz  +  Bdw  =  0. 
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Now  It  can  easily  be  verified  that  if  we  substitute  in  the 
equation  of  any  quadric^  the  coordinates  of  the  intersection 
of  three  planes 

Lx-^  Mff  +  Nz  +  Pu)^L'X  +  JITy  '\-  N*e  -^  P^uy^  aa?'+ /9y  +  7^  +  Sur, 

the  result  U*  will  be  proportional  to  the  determinant  (see  p.  50) 

«»    A)    9j    h    A   ^')   flt 


A^    J,    /,    w,   Jf,  M\  fi 
i,  if,    JV,    P 

i',  if',  i^,  F 


d,   P,  P,  s 


«>   /3,     7,    S 

Now  this  determinant  may  be  reduced  by  subtracting  from  the 
fifth  column  multiplied  by  (w—  1)  the  sum  of  the  first  four 
columns,  multiplied  respectively  by  a;,  y,  «,  w\  when  the  whole 
of  the  fifth  column  vanishes,  except  the  last  row  which  becomes 
'—  (oKB  +  iSy  +  7«  +  ?to).  In  like  manner  we  may  then  subtract 
from  the  fifth  row  multiplied  by  (m— 1)  the  sum  of  the  first 
four  rows^  multiplied  respectively  by  a;,  y,  z^  Wj  when,  in  like 
manner,  the  whole  of  the  fifth  row  vanishes,  except  the  fifth 
column,  which  is  —  {ax  •^fii/-\-yz-\-  8w).  Thus  the  determinant 
reduces  to 


(ox  -f  /By  +  7g  +  SwY' 
(m  -  1)" 


^)    *»     ffr     h    ^' 
A,     i,     /,    m,  M' 


9i  /> 


n, 


71,   N' 

rf,  P 


L',  if',  J^,  F 

ff  we  call  the  determinant  last  written  8  and  the  corresponding 
determinant  for  the  other  equation  S*y  the  equation  of  the 
osculating  plane  is 


*i  Xlu3  equation  &  due  to  Dr.  Hease,  see  Crelle's  Journal,  Vol.  xu. 
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This  equation  has  been  verified  In  the  case  of  two  quadrics, 
see  note  p.  172. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  OBCulating  plane  of 

Ant.  {pb*  -  ftaO  {ac'  -  cd)  {ad'  -  doT)  a^x  +  {ba'  -  h'a)  {W  -  b'c)  {bd'  -  Vd)  y'hf 

+  (ca'-c'o)  (cft'-c'ft)  (cd' -  c'd)  «^«  +  (da' -  (fa)  {db' -  d^b)  {d(f  -  d;c)  w'ho  =  0. 
Ex.  2.  To  find  the  oscillating  plane  of  the  line  of  cnrratnre 

ai*     y«     «•     1     ^o.^^*'      1 

a"^x3f     b'%fy'     ^^_. 
*"•  "^V*"  ■*■  *«*'*  ■*"  c'c'2  ~ 

394.  The  condition  that  four  points  should  lie  in  one  plane, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  a  point  on  the  curve  should  be  the 
point  of  contact  of  a  stationary  plane,  is  got  by  substituting 
in  the  equation  of  the  plane  through  three  consecutive  points, 
the  coordinates  of  a  fourth  consecutive  point.  Thus  from  the 
equation  of  Art.  39  the  condition  required  Is  the  determinant 

d^x  [dyd^z  -  dzd^y)  +  d^y  {dzd^'x  -  dxd^'z)  -\-d*z  {^dxd^y  -  dyd^^  =  0. 

If  a  curve  in  space  be  a  plane  curve,  this  condition  must 
be  fulfilled  by  the  coordinates  of  every  point  of  it. 

When  the  curve  is  given  as  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces 
?7,  F,  Clebsch  works  out  as  follows  (see  GrelU^  lxiii.  1)  the 
condition  for  a  point  of  osculation.  Writing  for  brevity 
iS=(w-l)*  T,  8'^{n-  !)■  T  the  equation  given  In  the  last 
article  for  the  osculating  plane  Is 

(T'Zr -2X>4  (rjf-  TM')y-^[TN^  TN')z-^{T'F^  TF)w^O, 

and  the  equation  of  a  consecutive  osculating  plane  differs  from 
this  by  terms 

{TdL-^LdT-TdL'-L'dT)x^&v^.  =  0. 

And  In  order  that  the  two  planes  may  coincide,  introducing 
an  arbitrary  differential  dt.,  we  must  have  the  four  equations 

TdL  +  LdT  -  Tdl!  -  L'dT=  {TL  -  TL')  dt,  &c. 

If,  now,  we  write 

T=  AL'  +  BM'  +  CN'  +  DF,   r^A'L  +  B'M^  C'N+  D'P^ 
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where  A^  B^  &c.  are  proportional  to  minors  of  the  determinant 
8^  and  where  in  fact 

we  must  have 

AL-\-BM+CN-\-DP=^Oj  AdL  +  BdM+ CdN+DdP=^0, 

A'L'  +  &c.  =  0,  A'dL'  +  &c.  =  0 ; 

for,  if  in  the  determinant  8  we  substitute  for  the  last  column 
either  i,  M^  JV,  P,  or  dL^  dM^  dN^  dP^  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  determinant  vanishes.  Multiply  then  the  four  equations 
last  considered  by  -4,  J5,  Gy  D  respectively,  and  add,  and  we 
have,  after  dividing  by  T^ 

which  we  may  write 

dT-\-id{T)=^Tdty 

whereby  d{T)  we  may  mean  the  differential  of  T considered 
merely  as  a  function  of  i',  if',  N'j  P* ;  o,  i,  &c.  being  regarded 
as  constants.  Similarly  we  have  dT'-^id{T)  =  Tdt.  Let  us 
now  write  at  full  length  for  dT^  T^dx  +  T^dy  +  &c.  j  and  elimi- 
nating dxy  dy^  dzj  dw^  dt  between  the  two  equations  just  obtained, 
and  the  three  conditions,  p.  33l,  which  connect  dxy  dy^  dz^  dtOj 
we  obtain  the  required  condition  in  the  form  of  a  determinant 


2;'+j(i;'),  T:+i{T-),  T.'+icr;),  r; 

L.  M.  N. 


+  h  {Ti),  T 
L,  J/,  N,  P,  0 

L;  M\  ITy  F,  0 

a,  ^,  7,  S,  0 


=  0. 


Now  T  is  a  function  of  x,  y,  2,  w  of  the  degree  3m  4  2n  —  8, 
but  when  regard  is  paid  only  to  the  ayzto^  which  enter  into 
L'y  M',  &c,,  (T)  is  of  the  degree  2(»i-l);  if  therefore  we 
mnltiplj  the  first  four  columns  bj  x,  y,  z,  w  respectively,  and 
subtract  from  3  (m  4  n  -  3)  times  the  last  column,  the  first 
four  terms  of  the  last  column  vanish,    and  the  equation  just 
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written  may  be  reduced  by  cancelling  the  fifth  row  and  cohimn 
of  the  determinant.  The  condition  that  we  have  jast  obtained 
is  of  the  degree  6m  +  6n  — 20  in  the  variables  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  value  of  a,  Art.  373.  If  the  surfaces  U 
and  V  are  quadrics,  and  therefore  the  coefficients  a,  5,  &c. 
really  constant,  (TJ,  (T,),  &c  are  identical  with  T^,  T,,  &c,, 
and  the  condition  that  we  have  obtained  is  the  result  of 
equating  to  zero  the  Jacobian  of  the  four  surfaces  T^  T^ 
U,  V. 

395.  We  shall  next  consider  the  circle  determined  by  three 
consecutive  points  of  the  curve,  which,  as  in  plane  curves,  is 
called  the  circle  of  curvature.  It  obviously  lies  in  the  oscu- 
lating plane:  its  centre  is  the  intersection  of  the  traces  on 
that  plane,  by  two  consecutive  normal  planes ;  and  its  radius 
is  commonly  called  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  radius  of  spherical  curvature,  which  is 
the  radius  of  the  sphere  determined  by  four  consecutive  points 
on  the  curve,  and  which  will  be  investigated  presently.  If 
through  the  centre  of  a  circle  a  line  be  drawn  perpendicular 
to  its  plane,  any  point  on  this  line  is  equidistant  from  all  the 
points  of  the  circle,  and  may  be  called  a  pole  of  the  circle. 
Now  the  intersection  of  two  consecutive  normal  planes  evidently 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  curvature,  and  is 
perpendicular  to  its  plane.  Monge  has  therefore  called  the  lines 
of  intersection  of  pairs  of  consecutive  normal  planes  the  polar 
lines  of  the  curve.  It  is  evident  that  all  the  normal  planes 
envelope  a  developable  of  which  these  polar  lines  are  the 
generators,  and  which  accordingly  has  been  called  the  polar 
surface.  We  shall  presently  state  some  properties  of  this  sur- 
face. The  polar  line  is  evidently  parallel  to  the  line  called  the 
Binormal  (Art.  390). 

396.  In  order  to  obtain  the  radius  of  curvature,  we  shall 

first  calculate  the  angle  of  contact^  that   is  to  say,  the   angle 

made  with   each   other   by  two   consecutive  tangents   to   the 

mi      •!•       .  .  /.  t  .   .      dx    dy    dz 

curve,     ine  direction-cosmes  of  the  tangent  being  -r- ,  "T  j  ^  i 
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it  foUowB,  from  Art.  389,  that  d9^  the  angle  between  two  con- 
secutive tangents  is  given  by  either  of  the  forrauUd 

or  A*J^  =  Z»-f  r'  +  z«, 

where  X  =  dyd^z  —  dzd*y^  &c. 

The  truth  of  the  latter  formula  maj  be  seen  geometrically; 
for  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  denotes  the  square  of 
double  the  triangle  formed  by  three  consecutive  points  (Art.  32) ; 
but  two  sides  of  this  triangle  are  each  ds^  and  the  angle  between 
them  is  dO^  hence  double  the  area  is  ds^dd. 

If  now  ds  be  the  element  of  the  arc,  the  tangents  at  the 
extremities  of  which  make  with  each  other  the  angle  dO^  then 
since  the  angle  made  with  each  other  by  two  tangents  to  a 
circle  is  equal  to  the  angle  that  their  points  of  contact  subtend 
at  its  centre,  we  have  pdO  =  ds.  And  the  element  of  the  arc 
and  the  two  tangents  being  common  to  the  curve  and  the 
circle  of  curvature,  the  radius  of  curvature  b  given  by  the 
formula 


or 


Ex.  To  find  the  radius  of  cumttiire  of  the  helix.    tJBing  the  formolaB  of  Art.  892, 

we  find  /o  =  ~     —  ;  or  the  radius  of  cnrvatiire  is  constant, 
a 


*  By  performing  the  differentiations  indicated,  another  yalne  for  d6*  is  found 
without  difficulty, 

This  formula  may  also  be  proved  geometrically.  Let  AB^  BC  be  two  consecutiye 
elements  of  the  curve ;  AD  a  line  parallel  and  equal  to  BC]  then  since  the  projections 
of  BC  on  the  axes  are  <&  +  d%  dy  +  <Py,  dz  +  <?«,  it  is  plain  that  the  projections 
on  the  axes  of  the  diagonal  BD  are  d^x,  dhf,  d'z,  whence  BIP  =  (d»x)«  +  (cPy)»  +  {€Pz)\ 
But  BD  projected  on  the  element  of  the  arc  is  <P«,  and  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  it  ia 
dsdB:  whence 
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397.  Having  thus  determined  the  magnitude  of  the  radius 
of  curvature,  we  are  enabled  by  the  formulaa  of  Art.  389  also 
to  determine  its  position.  For  the  direction-oosmes  of  a  line 
drawn  in  the  plane  of  two  consecutive  tangents,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  their  common  direction  are,  by  that  article, 

1   jdx      1   jdy      1   jdz  ds  ds  ds 


If  x\  jf'j  t'  be  the  coordinates  of  a  point  on  the  curve, 
-and  x,  y,  z  those  of  the  centre  of  curvature,  then  the  project 
iions  of  the  radius  of  curvature  on  the  axes  are  x  --x^  if  '^V'i 
z*  —  z]  but  they  are  also  pcosa,  pcos^,  pcoBy.  Putting  in 
then  for  cosa,  cosyS,  COS7  their  values  just  found,  the  coordinates 
•of  the  centee  ef  curvature  are  determined  by  the  equations 

jdx  ^dy  ^dz 

d-r  dj  ^T 

,  m     €18       ,  m     as       ,  ^     as 


398.  When  a  curve  is  given  as  the  intersection  of  two 
surfaces  which  cut  at  right  angles,  an  expression  for  the  radius 
of  curvature  can  be  easily  obtained.  Let  r  and  /  be  the 
radii  of  curvature  of  the  normal  sections  of  the  two  surfaces, 
the  sections  being  made  along  the  tangent  to  the  curve;  and 
let  <^  be  the  angle  which  the  osculating  plane  makes  with 
the  first  normal  plane:  then,  by  Meunier^s  theorem,  we  have 

ip  =  r  cos^,  and  also  p  =  r  sin0,  whence  — t  =  -^  +  -75-. 

The  same  equations  determine  the  osculating  plane  by  the 

T 

formula  tan  6  =  -. . 

r 

If  the  angle  which  the  surfaces  make  with  each  other  J)e  cd, 

the  corresponding  formula  is 

sin*a>       112  cosa> 

^   ~    ""  ~2   T       t%    ~"  I  • 

p  r       r  TV 

We  can  hence  obtain  an  expression  for  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature of  a  curve  given  as  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces. 

XX 
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We  may  write  L' +  3P  +  IP >=  JB?,  i^  +  if'+J^-^;  and 
we  have 

LL'+Mir+Nir 

I 


C08WS 


BS 


.  ,       jMN'  -  M'N)*  +  [NL  -  HTLf  +  (XJT  -  L'M)* 
Bin  <os> 'W'K* 

We  most  then  substitute  in  the  formula  of  Art.  296, 


cosa  = 


MN'-MN 


,  cos^ 


NL'-N'L 


LAT-L'M 


BR  mu'tt   '  ^"^      BS  taam  '  BB  sarnu 

The  denominator  of  that  formula  becomes 

«»    *>    ff}   A  -^' 
A,    i,    /,    M,M' 

9,   /,     ",    N,  If 

Lj       M,        Ny 

L',  M",  N" 


which  reduced,  as  in  Art.  393,  becomes 

ha^e 

(m-lYB^B'Bin^at 
r ^ 


{m  - 1)' 


8*    And  we 


In  like  manner 


Whence  -5 


,     («-l)»i?ii'»sin'fi> 
5' 

8^ 


8'^ 2  88' cosw 

"^  (n  -  1)*  IfR'  sin^io      (m  - 1)»  (n  - 1)'  S'lt'  sin'io  * 

399.  Let  us  now  consider  the  angle  made  with  each  other 
by  two  consecutive  osculating  planes,  which  we  shall  call  the 
angh  of  torstoriy  and  denote  by  dtf.  The  direction-cosines  of 
the  osculating  plane  being  proportional  to  X^  Y^  Z]  the  second 
formula  of  Art.  389  gives 

(z»+r*H.z«)Wi7"=(rdz-^r)%(^x-zrfZ)«+(Zrfr-  Ydxy. 

Now  F=  dzcTx  —  dxd'z^     Z^  dxd^y  —  rfyd"a?, 

dY  =s  dztPx  ^  dxcPzj  dZ^dx^y-- dyd^x. 
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Therefore  (Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra,  p.  24) 

YdZ-ZdY=Mdx, 

where  M  Is  the  determinant 

Xd'x  +  Yd'y  +  Zd'z. 

Hence  {X*  +  F*  +  Zy  dif  -  Jfij*, 

,  Mda 

This  formula  may  be  also  proved  geometrically.  For  M 
denotes  six  times  the  volume  of  the  pyramid  made  by  four 
consecutive  points,  while  Jf "  +  F*  +  -^  denotes  four  times  the 
square  of  the  area  of  the  triangle  formed  by  three  consecutive 
points.  Now  if  A  be  the  triangular  base  of  a  pyramid,  A  an 
adjacent  face  making  an  angle  17  with  the  base,  s  the  side  com- 
mon to  the  two  faces,  and  f  the  perpendicular  from  the  vertex 
on  9,  so  that  2^'  =  ^:  then  for  the  volume  of  the  pyramid 
we  have  3  F  =  Ap  sin  17  and  6  F^  =  ^Aps  sin  'ri^LAA  sin  17. 
Now,  in  the  case  considered,  the  common  side  is  da^  and  in 
the  limit  A^  A\  hence  6 Vda  =  AA^dtf.     Q. E. D. 

Following  the  analogy  of  the  radius  of  curvature  which  is 

^^,  the  later  French  writers  denote  the  quantity^  -r-  by  the 

letter  r,  and  call  it  the  radius  of  torsion  /  but  the  reader  will 
observe  that  this  is  not,  like  the  radius  of  curvature,  the  radius 
of  a  real  circle  intimately  connected  with  the  curve. 

400.  In  the  same  manner,  however,  as  we  have  considered 
an  osculating  circle  determined  by  three  consecutive  points  of 
the  system,  we  may  consider  an  osculating  right  cone  determined 
by  three  consecutive  planes  of  the  system.  Imagine  that  a 
sphere  is  described  having  as  centre  the  point  of  the  system 
in  which  the  three  planes  intersect ;  let  the  lines  of  the  system 
passing  through  that  point  meet  the  sphere  in  A  and  B^ 
and  let  the  corresponding  planes  meet  the  same  sphere  in 
A  Tj  BT]  then,  if  we  describe  a  small  circle  of  the  same  sphere 


*  The  quantity  ^r-  is  also  sometimes  called  the  "  second  currature"  of  the  cunre. 
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pasBiDg  through  A  and  Bj  and  touched  by  ATj  BT^  the  cone 

whose  vertex  is  the  centre,   and  which   stands  on  that  small 

circle,  will  evidently  osculate  the  given  curve.     The  problem 

then  is,  being  given   dri  the   angle  between  two  consecutive 

tangents  to  a  small  circle  of  a  sphere,  and  dd  the  corresponding 

arc  of  the  circle  to  find  H  its  radius* 

Let  C  be  the   centre  of  the  circle,   and  from  the   right- 

XauAG 
angled  triangle  CAT  Yf^  have  sin^r=        atC"    ^^'  ^'^^^^ 

0  be  the  external   angle  between  two  tangents  to   a  circle, 
B  the  length  of  the  two  tangents ;   H  the  radius  of  the  circle 

is  riven  by  the  formula  tan^= rr.      In  the  limit  b  is 

^  ^  tan^^ 

ds 
the  element  of  the  arc  of  the  circle^  and  tan J7s  -jr ,  or,  ac- 

cording  to  the  notation  used,  tan£r=  -=-  =  -,♦ 

401.  Imagine  that  through  every  line  of  the  system  there 
is  drawn  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  corresponding  osculating 
plane,  the  assemblage  of  these  planes  generates  a  developable 
which  is  called  the  rectifying  developable.  The  reason  of  the 
name  is,  that  the  given  curve  is  obviously  a  geodesic  on  this 
developable,  since  its  osculating  plane  is,  by  construction,  every 
where  normal  to  the  surface.  If,,  therefore^  the  developable  be 
developed  into  a  plane,  the  given  curve  will  become  a  right 
line. 

The  intersection  of  two  consecutive  planes  of  the  rectifying 
developable  is  the  rectifying  line.  Now,  since  the  plane  passing 
through  the  edge  of  a  right  cone  perpendicular  to  its  tangent 
plane  passes  through  its  axis,  it  follows  that  the  rectifying 
plane  passes  through  the  axis  of  the  osculating  cone  considered 
in  the  last  article;  and,  therefore,  that  the  rectifying  line  is 
the  axiB  of  that  oaculcUing  cone.  The  rectifying  line  may  be 
therefore   constructed  by  drawing  in  the  rectifying  plane   a 


*  It  has  been  prored  by  M.  Bertrand  that  when  the  ratio  r  :  p  is  constant,  the 
cimre  must  be  a  helix  traced  on  a  cylinder :  and  by  Poisenx,  that  when  r  and  p 
ai-c  both  constant,  the  cylinder  has  a  circular  base. 
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line  making  with  the  tangent  line  an  angle  H^  where  H  has 
the  value  determined  in  the  last  article. 

The  rectifying  surface  Is  the  surface  of  centres  of  the  original 
developable.  In  fact  it  was  proved  (Art.  306)  that  the  normal 
planes  to  the  original  surface  along  the  two  principal  tangents 
touch  the  surface  of  centres  ^  but  the  generating  line  itself 
is  in  every  point  of  it  one  of  the  principal  tangents ;  the  rectify- 
ing plane,  therefore,  touches  the  surface  of  centres  which  is 
the  envelope  of  all  these  rectifying  planes*  The  centre  of 
curvature  at  any  point  on  a  developable  of  the  other  principal 
section,  namely,  that  perpendicular  to  the  generating  line,  is 
the  point  where  its  plane  meets  the  corresponding  rectifying 
line ;  for  evidently  the  traces  on  this  plane  of  two  consecutive 
rectifying  planes  are  two  consecutive  normals  to  the  section. 
Hence  if  I  be  the  distance  of  anj  point  on  the  developable 
from  the  cuspidal  edge  measured  along  the  generator,  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  transverse  section  is  I  tan^.  When  I 
vanishes,  this  radius  of  curvature  vanishes,  as  it  ought,  the 
point  being  a  cusp. 

In  the  case  of  the  helix  the  rectifying  surface  is  obviously 
the  cylinder  on  which  the  curve  i^  traced. 

402.  To  find  the  angle  between  two  successive  radii  of  curvature.* 

Let  ABj  BO  be  traces  on  any 
sphere  with  radius  unity,  of  planes 
parallel  to  the  osculating  and 
normal  planes,  then  the  central 
radius  to  B  is  the  direction  of  the 
radius  of  curvature.  1{  AB\  B'G 
be  consecutive  positions  of  the  os-   -^^  ^a 

culating  and  normal  planes,  B*  is  in  the  direction  of  the  con- 
secutive radius  of  curvature,  and  BB'  measures  the  angle 
between  them.  Now  the  triangle  BOff  being  a  very  small 
right-angled  triangle,  we  have 

BB'^^BO^-\rOB\ 

*  The  reader  will  find  simple  geometrical  inyestigations  of  this  and  other  formulas- 
connected  with  curves  of  double  curvature  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Bonth,  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Mathematici,  Vol.  vii.,  p.  87, 
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But  Bmce  the  angle  ABG  Ib  right,  BO  measures  BAB'j  which 
is  dffj  the  angle  between  two  consecutive  osculating  planes, 
and  OB'  measures  OiJB'j  which  is  ddj  the  angle  between 
two  consecutive  normal  planes.  The  required  angle  is  there- 
fore given  by  the  formula  BB'^^drf  -{-d0^]  where  dri  and 
dd  have  the  values  already  fonnd.  The  series  of  radii  of 
curvature  at  all  the  points  of  a  curve  generate  a  surface  on 
the  properties  of  which  we  have  not  space  to  dwell.  It  is 
evidently  a  skew  surface  (see  note,  p.  75),  since  two  consecutive 
radii  do  not  in  general  intersect  (see  Art.  405,  infra). 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  soifaoe  of  the  radii  of  dnratore  in  the  case 
of  the  helix. 

The  radius  of  cnrvatnre  being  the  intenection  of  the  oacnlating  and  normal  planes 
has  for  its  equations  (Art.  892)  a^y  =  y'xy  z  =  e',  from  which  we  are  to  eliminate 
x'^2f  by  the  help  of  the  equations  of  the  curre.  And  writing  the  equations  of  the 
helix  ;e  =  a  oosiu,  y  =r  asinne,  the  required  suriace  is  y  cosne  =  a;  sinns. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  deretopabl^  generated  by  the  tangentB  of 
a  helix.    The  equations  of  the  tangent  being 

ic  —  a  oosne'  zz^na  sinm^  (e  —  s^i  y  —  o^  sin.fu;'  =  na  oo&fu^  («  —  s'), 

the  result  of  eliminating  s'  is  found  to  be  - 

r     ^(«*  +  y*-«*)*l  ^      .   /      .  (ac»  +  y» - o*)*l 
xcoBAn9±- 2 i-V'^yBm<nz±- ^|-  =  a. 

Binoe  this  equation  becomes  impossible  when  z*  +  y'  <  a\  it  is  plain  that  no  port  of 
the  surface  lies  within  the  cylinder  on  which  the  helix  is  traced. 

403.  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  polar  developable  generated 
by  the  normal  planes  to  the  given  curve.  Fourier  has  re- 
marked, that  the  "angle  of  torsion"  of  the  one  system  is 
equal  to  the  "  angle  of  contact"  of  the  other,  as  is  sufficiently 
obvious  since  the  planes  of  this  new  system  are  perpendicular 
to  the  lines  of  the  original  system,  and  vice  verad.     The  reader 

will  observe,  however, 'that  it  does  not  follow  that  the  -j-  of 

one  system  is  equal  to  the  -^  of  the  other,  because  the  da  is 

not  the  same  for  both. 

Since  the  intersection  of  the  normal  planes  at  two  con- 
secutive points  K^  K  of  the  curve  is  the  axis  of  a  circle  of 
which  K  and  K  are  points  (Art.  395),  it  follows  that  if  any 
point  I)  on  that  line  be  joined  to  K  and  K\  the  joining  lines 
are  equal  and  make  equal  angles  with  that  axis. 
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It  is  plain  tbat  three  consecative  normal  plauea  intersect 
in  tbe  centre  of  the  oscnlating  sphere  j  hence  the  cuspidal  edge 
of  the  polar  developable  is  tie  locus  of  centres  of  spherical  cur- 
vature. 

In  the  case  of  a  plane  cnrre  this  polar  developable  reducea 
to  a  cylinder  standing  on  the  evolute  of  the  curve. 

404-.  Every  carve  has  an  ififinily  of  evolules  lying  on  the 
polar  developable;*  that  is  to  say,  the  given  curve  may  be 
generated  in  an  inBnity  of  ways  by  the  unrolling  of  a  string 
-wound  round  a  curve  traced  on  that  developable.  Let  MM\ 
ATM",  &C.  denote  the  Buccessive  elements  of  the  curve,  K,  K\ 
&c.  the  middle  points  of  these  elements,  theu  the  planes  drawn 
through  the  points  K  perpendicular  to  the  elements  are  the 
normal  planes.  The  lines  AB,  A'£!,  &c  are  the  lines  in 
which  each  normal  plane  is  intersected  by  the  consecutive; 
these  lines  being  the  generators  of  tbe  polar  developable,  and 


hence  tangents  to  the  cnspidal  edge  R8  of  that  surfaoe.  Draw 
now  at  plcasuref  any  line  KD  in  the  first  normal  plane, 
meeting  the  first  generator  in  D;  join  DK'  which  being  in 
the  second  normal  plane  will  .meet  the  second  generator  A'ff, 
say  in  U.  In  like  manner,  let  K"iy  meet  A"B"  in  U'.  Wa 
get  thus  a  curve  DViy'  traced  on  the  polar  developable  which 
is  an  evolute  of  the  given  curve.  For  the  lines  BK^  UK',  &c 
the  tangents  to  the  curve  Blflf'^   are  normaU  to  the  curve 
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KKK'\  and  the  lengths  DK^DK\  nK'^UK'\  &c.  (see 
Art.  403).  If  therefore  DK  be  a  part  of  a  thread  wound  round 
I)iyiy\  it  IS  plain  that  as  the  thread  is  unwound  the  point  K 
will  move  along  the  given  curve. 

Since  the  first  line  BK  was  arbitrary,  the  curve  has  an 
infinity  of  evolutes.  A  plane  curve  has  thus  an  infinity  of 
evolutes  lying  on  the  cylinder  whose  base  is  the  evolute  in  the 
plane  of  the  curve.  For  example,  in  the  special  case  where 
this  evolute  reduces  to  a  point;  that  is,  when  the  curve  is  a 
circle,  the  circle  can  be  described  by  moving  round  a  thread 
of  constant  length  fastened  to  any  point  on  the  axis  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

In  the  general  case,  all  the  evolute  curves  DTyD'\  &c.  are 
geodesies  on  the  polar  developable. 

For  we  have  seen  (Art.  308)  that  a  curve  is  a  geodesic  when 
two  successive  tangents  to  it  make  equal  angles  with  the  inter- 
section of  the  corresponding  tangent  planes  of  the  surface ; 
and  it  has  just  been  proved  (Art.  403),  that  DK^  DK\  which 
Are  two  successive  tangents  to  the  evolute,  make  equal  angles 
with  AB  which  is  the  intersection  of  two  consecutive  tangent 
planes  of  the  developable.  An  evolute  may  then  be  found 
h^  drawing  a  thread  as  tangent  from  K  to  the  polar  develop- 
able, and  winding  the  continuation  of  that  tangent  freely  round 
the  developable. 

405.  The  locus  of  centres  of  curvature  is  a  curve  on  the  polar 
^ievelopable,  but  generally  is  not  one  of  the  system  of  evolutes. 
Let  the  first  osculating  plane  MM'M"  meet  the  first  two  normal 
planes  in  KG^  K'C^  then  C  is  the  first  centre  of  curvature: 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  second  centre  is  G\  the  point  of  inten^ 
section  of  K'C\  K"C\  the  lines  in  which  the  second  oscu- 
lating plane  M'M"M"'  is  met  by  the  second  and  third  normal 
planes.  Now  the  radii  K'C^  K'C  are  distinct,  since  they 
are  the  intersections  of  the  same  normal  plane  by  two  different 
osculating  planes,  K'G'  will  therefore  n>eet  the  line  AB  in  a 
point  /  which  is  distinct  from  G.  Consequently,  the  two  radii 
of  curvature  KC^  K'G'  situated  in  the  planes  JP,  P'  have  no 
common  point  in   AB  the  intersection   of  these  planes;   two 
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consecutive  radii  therefore  do  not  intersect,  unless  In  the  case 
where  two  consecutive  osculating  planes  coincide. 

The  centres  of  curvature  then  not  being  given  by  the  suc- 
cessive intersections  of  consecutive  radii;  these  radii  are  not 
tangents  to  the  locus  of  centres.  Any  radius  therefore  KG 
would  not  be  the  continuation  of  a  thread  wound  round  GC'C'\ 
and  the  unwinding  of  such  a  thread  would  not  give  the  curve 
KK*K'\  except  in  the  case  where  the  latter  is  a  plane  curve.* 

406.  To  find  the  raditis  of  the  sphere  through  four  con-- 
sectUive  points.  Let  It  be  the  radius  of  any  sphere,  p  the 
radius  of  a  section  by  a  plane  making  an  angle  17  with  the 
normal  plane  at  any  point;  then,  by  Meunier's  theorem, 
It  cos ff  =  p]    and   for  a  consecutive  plane  making  an   angle 

tj 4- S17,  we  have  Sp  =  —  5  sinrjSrj,     Hence  B^ ^ p^ -V  \-4-\  . 

We  have  then  only  to  give  in  this  expression  to  p  and  dri 
the  values  already  found  (Arts.  397,  399). 

-J-  Is  obviously  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  distance 

from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  to  the  plane  of  the  circle  of 
curvature. 

407.  To  find  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  the  osculating 
sphere^ 

Let  the  equation  of  any  normal  plane  be 

(a  —  aj)  dir  +  (i8  -  y)  rfy  +  (7  —  «)  cfe  =  0, 
where  xjfz  is  the  point  on  the  curve,  and  aySy  any  point  on 


♦  The  characteristics  of  the  polar  developable  ma7  be  investigated  by  arguments 
Bimilar  to  those  used  iEF^A«rPton«C^rre«,  Arts,  ill,  Ac.  They  are  n' =  m  +  r,  a'  =  0, 
r^  =  ^m+n,  »»'  =  6»»  +  o,  where  m,  n,  Ac,  having  the  same  meaning  as  in  Art  866,  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  given  curve,  and  m',  »',  Ac.  the  corresponding  characteristics 
of  the  polar  developable.  When,  as  is  here  supposed,  there  is  nothing  special  in  the 
character  of  the  points  at  infinity  of  the  given  curve,  the  normal  planes  corresponding 
to  these  points  are  altogether  at  infinity ;  and  the  corresponding  generators  of  the 
polar  developable  are  common  to  three  consecutive  planes.  The  plane  at  infinity 
meets  the  polar  developable  in  m  lines,  each  reckoned  three  times,  and  a  curve  of 
the  A*'*  order. 

TY 
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the  plane;  then  the  equation  of  a  consecutive  normal  plane 
combined  with  the  preceding  gives 

(a  -  x)  cPx  +  ifi-  y)  cPy-^i^i-  z)  d^z  =  ds*. 
And  the  equation  of  the  third  plane  gives 

Let  us  denote,  as  before,  dyd^z  —  dzd^y^  &c.  by  X,  F,  Z\ 
dy^z-dzdJ'yy  &c.  bj  X,  Y\  Z\  and  the  determinant 
JCifaj+  Y^y-^Zd^  by  M.  Then,  solving  the  preceding  equa- 
tions, we  have 

Jf(a-a:)  =  -X'(fe'  +  3Xcfod"«,  M{fi^y)^-'Td^^ZYdsd^8, 

M[y-z)=---  ZW  +  SZdsd's. 

By  squaring  and  adding  these  equations,  we  obtain  another 
expression  for  ^,  which  is  what  the  value  in  the  last  article 

would  become  when  for  p  and  -^  we  substitute  their  values. 

dv 

We  add  a  few  other  expressions,  the  greater  part  of  which 
admit  of  simple  geometrical  proofs,  the  details  of  which  want 
of  space  obliges  us  to  omit. 

Ex.  1.  If  or  be  the  arc  of  the  curve  which  is  the  locus  of  centres  of  absolute 

cuirature, 

dv'  =  dp^  +  p^drl^ ;  or  rfo-  =  Rdn, 

Ex.  2.  If  £  be  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  locos  of  centres  of  spherical  curvature 

RdR       ,         ^     dp 
o2  =  — ^  J  where  o  =  ^  is  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  osculating  circle 

and  osculating  sphere.  From  this  expression  we  immediately  get  values  for  the 
radii  of  curvature  and  of  torsion  of  this  locus,  remembering  that  the  angle  of  torsion 
is  the  angle  of  contact  of  the  original,  and  vice  versft. 

Ex.  8.  The  angle  between  two  consecutive  rectifying  lines  is  dH, 

Ex.  4.  The  angle  y^  between  two  successive  Rs  is  given  by  the  formula 

K^'^  =  da*  +  rfS«  -  dR^* 

*  The  reader  will  find  further  details  on  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  section  in 
a  Memoir  by  M.  de  Saint- Venant,  Journal  de  VEcole  Poliftechniqu^  Cahier  xxx., 
who  has  also  collected  into  a  table  about  a  hundred  formulae  for  the  transformation 
and  reduction  of  calculations  relative  to  the  theory  of  non-plane  curves;  and  in  a 
paper  by  M.  Frenet,  lAouviHef  VoL  zvii.,  p.  437.  I  abridge  the  following  historical 
sketch  from  M.  de  Saint- Venant's  Memoir :  "  Curve  lines  not  contained  in  the  same 
plane  have  been  successively  studied  by  Clairaut  {Recherchea  sur  let  courbea  d  double 
tourbure,  1731),  who  has  brought  into  use  the  title  by  which  they  have  been  com- 
monly known  previously,  however,  employed  by  Pitot)  and  who  has  given  expressions 
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SECTION  IV.   CURVES  TRACED  ON  SURFACES. 

408.  It  remaiDS  to  say  something  of  the  properties  of  curves 
considered  as  belonging  to  a  particular  surface.  Thus  the 
sphere  we  know  has  a  geometry  of  its  own,  where  great  circles 
take  the  place  of  Hues  in  a  plane ;  and,  in  like  manner,  each 
surface  has  a  geometry  of  its  own,  the  geodesies  on  that  surface 
answering  to  right  lines.* 

We  have  already  by  anticipation  given  the  fundamental 
property  of  a  geodesic  (Art.  308).  The  differential  equation 
is  immediately  obtained  from  the  property  there  proved,  that 
the  normal  lies  in  the  plane  of  two  successive  elements  of  the 


for  the  projectioxis  of  these  cnrves,  for  their  tangents,  normals,  arc,  Ac.  \  by  Monge 
{Memoire  swr  lea  devthppiea,  ^c,  presented  in  177 1,  and  inserted  in  Vol.  z.,  1785, 
of  the  *  Savants  etrangtrsj  as  well  as  in  his  ^  Application  de  r Analyse  a  la  (7eont«trte') 
who  gave  expressions  for  the  normal  plane,  centre  and  radius  of  curvature,  eTolutes, 
polar  lines  and  polar  developable,  centre  of  osculating  sphere,  for  the  criterion  for 
'points  of  simple  inflexion'  where  four  consecutive  points  are  in  a  plane,  and  for 
'points  of  double  inflexion'  where  three  consecutive  points  are  in  a  right  line;  by 
Tinseau  {Solution  de  quelquea  problemeSf  ^c.  presented  in  1774,  Savants  itrangersy 
Vol.  IX.,  1780)  who  was  the  first  to  consider  the  osculating  plane  and  the  developable 
generated  by  the  tangents;  by  Lacroix  {Calcul  Differentiel)  who  was  the  first  to 
render  the  formnlse  symmetrical  by  introducing  the  differentials  of  the  three  co- 
ordinates; and  by  Lancret  {Memoire  sur  les  courbes  a  double  courburej  read  1802, 
and  inserted  Vol.  i.,  1805,  of  Savants  etrangers  de  Tlnstitut)  who  calculated  the 
angle  of  torsion,  and  introduced  the  consideration  of  the  rectifying  lines  and  rectify- 
ing surface."  The  reader  will  find  some  interesting  and  novel  researches  respecting 
curves  of  double  curvature  in  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  Elements  of  Quaternions ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  theory  of  the  osculating  twisted  cubic  which  passes  through  six  con- 
secutive points  of  the  curve. 

•  The  geometry  of  curves  traced  upon  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  has  been 
studied  nearly  in  the  same  manner  by  Pliicker,  Crelle,  Vol.  XLIII.  (1847),  and  by 
Chasles  {Comptes  Rendus,  Vol.  Liii.,  1861,  p.  985)  the  coordinates  made  use  of  being 
the  intercepts  made  by  the  two  generators  through  any  point  on  two  fixed  generator* 
taken  for  axes.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  in  this  method  the  most  general  equation 
d  a  plane  section  is  of  the  form 

Axy  +  Bx+  Cy  +  DzzO, 

and  generally  that  the  order  of  any  curve  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  highest  powers 
of  X  and  y  in  its  aquation,  whether  t^ese  highest  powers  occur  in  the  same  term 
or  not.  The  curves  are  distinguished  into  families  according  to  the  number  of 
intersections  of  the  curve  by  the  generating  lines  of  the  two  kinds  respectively. 
Thus,  for  a  quartic  curve  of  the  first  kind,  or  quadriquadric,  each  generating  line 
of  either  kind  meets  the  curve  in  2  points:  but  for  a  quartic  curve  of  the  second 
kind,  or  excubo-quartic,  each  generating  line  of  the  one  kind  meets  the  curve  in 
8  points,  and  each  generating  line  of  the  other  kind  in  1  point. 
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curve  and  bisects  the  angle  between  them;  hence  Zr,  M^  Nj 
which  are  proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal, 

must   be   proportional   to   d-j- j  d-^^  ^T^  which   are    the 

direction-cosines  of  the  bisector  (Art.  38d).  Thus  **  if  the  tan- 
gents to  a  geodesic  make  a  constant  angle  with  a  fixed  plane, 
the  normals  along  it  will  be  parallel  to  that  plane/'  and  fyke 
versd  (Dickson,  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Matkematieal  Joumaly 
Vol.  v.,  p.  168).     For  from  the  equation 


dx     ^dy       dz. 
a-5-  +  o-r  +  c-r  =  constant, 
as        da       a8 


which  denotes  that  the  tangents  make  a  constant  angle  with^ 
a  fixed  plane,  we  can  deduce 

ai  +  hM-k-  cN^  Oj 

which  denotes  that  the  normals  are  parallel  to  the  same  plane* 

409.  If  through  any  paint  an^  a  sitrfaee  there  he  drawn  twa 
indefinitely  near  and  equal  geodesies^  the  line  joining  their  «c- 
tremities  is  at  right  angles  to  both.* 

Let  AB^AGy  and  let  us  suppose  the  angle  at  B  not  to* 

be  right,  but  to  be  =  0.     Take  BD=    ~, 
^    '  cos^ ' 

and  then,  because  all  the  sides  of  the  tri- 
angle BCD  are  infinitely  small,  it  may  be 
treated  as  a  plane  triangle  and  the  angle 
DCB  is  a  right  angle.  We  have  therefore 
DC<DB,  AD  +  DC<AB^  and  therefore 
<AV.  It  follows  that  -40  ia  not  the 
shortest  path  from  A  to  (7,  contrary  to  hypothesis.  Or  the 
proof  may  be  stated  thus :  The  shortest  line  from  a  point  A 
to  any  curve  on  a  surface  meets  that  curve  perpendicularly.. 
For  if  not,  take  a  point  D  on  the  radius  vector  from  A  and 
indefinitely  near  to  the  curve ;  and  fr,om  this  point  let  fall 
a  perpendicular  on  the  curve  [which   we  can-  do  by  taking 


*  This  theorem  is  due  to  Gaass,  who  also  proves  it  by  the  Calcolos  of  Yariatioiis ; 
see  the  Api)endix  to  Liouville's  Edition  of  Mgnge,  y,  528. 
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along  BC  a  portion  sa£Z>  coed  and  joining  the  point  so  found 
to  Z>j.  We  can  pass  then  from  D  to  the  curve  more  shortly 
by  going  along  the  perpendicular  than  by  travelling  along  the 
assumed  radius  vector,  which  is  therefore  not  the  shortest  path. 

Hence,  if  every  geodesic  through  A  meet  the  curve  per- 
pendicularly, the  length'  of  that  geodesic  is  constant.  It  is 
also  evident,  mechanically^  that  the  circle  described  on  any 
surface  by  a  strained  cord  from  a  fixed  point  is  every  where 
perpendicular  to  the  direction^  of  the  cord. 

410.  The  theorem  just  proved  is  the  fundamental  theorem 
of  the  method  of  infinitesimals,  applied  to  right  lines  [Conies^ 
pp.  351,  &c).  All  the  theorems  therefore  which  are  there 
proved  by  means  of  this  principle  will  be  true  if  instead  of 
right  lines  we  consider  geodesies  traced  on  any  surface.  For 
example,  ^'  if  we  construct  on  any  surface  the  curve  answering 
to  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola ;  that  is  to  say,  the  locus  of  a  point 
the  sum  or  difierence  of  whose  geodesic  distances  from  two 
fixed  points  on  the  surface  is  constant;  then  the  tangent  at 
any  point  of  the  locus  bisects  the  angle  between  the  geodesies 
joining  the  point  of  contact  to  the  fixed  points."  The  converse 
of  this  theorem  is  also  true.  Again,  '^  if  two  geodesic  tangents 
to  a  curve,  through  any  point  P,  make  equal  angles  with  the 
tangent  to  a  curve  along  which  P  moves,  then  the  difference 
between  the  sum  of  these  tangents  and  the  intercepted  arc  of 
the  curve  which  they  touch  is  constant''  (see  Conies^  Art.  399). 
Again,  ''if  equal  portions  be  taken  on  the  geodesic  normals 
to  a  curve,  the  line  joining  their  extremities  cuts  all  at  right 
angles,"  or,  "  if  two  different  curves  both  cut  at  right  angles 
a  system  of  geodesies  they  intercept  a  constant  length  on  each 
vector  of  the  series."  We  shall  presently  apply  these  principles, 
to  the  case  of  geodesies  traced  on  quadrics. 

411.  As  the  curvature  of  a  plane  curve  is  measured  by  the 
ratio  which  the  angle  between  two  consecutive  tangents  bears, 
to  the  element  of  the  arc,  so  the  geodesic  curvature  of  a  curve 
on  a  surface  is  measured  by  the  ratio  borne  to  the  element 
of  the  arc  by  the  angle  between  two  consecutive  geodesic 
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tangents.  The  following  calculation  of  the  radius  of  geodesic 
curvature,  due  to  M.  Liouville;.^  gives  at  the  same  time  a  proof 
of  Mennier's  theorem. 

Let  mn^  np  be  two  consecutive  and  equal  elements  of  the 
<;urve.  Produce  92^=^77271,  and  let  fall  tq  perpendicular  to  the 
surface;  jpin  nq  and  qp.  Then,  since  nt  makes  an  infinitely 
small  angle  with  the  surface,  its  projection  nq  is  equal  to  It.  nq 
is  the  second  element  of  the  normal 
section,  and  is  also  the  second  element 
of  the  geodesic  production  of  7/272.  If 
now  0  be  the  angle  of  contact  tnpj 
and  ff  be  ^72;  the  angle  of  contact 
•of' the  normal  section,  we  have  tp  =  Odsj 
tq  =  ffds,  .Now  *  the  angle  qfp  (3=  ^). 
is  the  angle  between,  the  osculating  plane  of  the  curve  and 
the  plane  of  normal  section,  and  since  ^^  =  ^^cos^  we  have 

6'  =^0  co8(f>  and  -^  =  — —  which  is  Mcunier's  theorem ;  B  being 

the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  normal  section  and  p  that  of  the 
given  curve. 

Now,  In  like  manner,  pnq  being  6"  the  geodesic  angle  of 

contact,   we  have  pq  =  6"d8   and  pq  =  tp  sin  <^,  or  -  =  — ~  . 

The   ffeodesict  radius  of  curvature  is  therefore   -r^ .    It  lis 
°  sm  9 

easy  to  see  that  this  geodesic  radius  is  the  absolute  radius  of 

curvature  of  the  plane  curve  into  which  the  given  curve  would 

be  transformed,  by  circumscribing  a  developable  to  the  given 

surface  along  the  given  curve,  and  unfolding  that  developable 

Into  a  plane. 

412.   The  theory  of  geodesies  traced  on<  quadrlcs,  depends 
on  Jacobins  first  integral  of  the  differential  equation  of  these 


*  Appendix  to  Monge,  p.  676. 

t  I  have  not  adopted  the  name  ^^  second  geodesic  cnrrature"  introduced  l^ 
M.  Bonnet.  It  is  intended  to  express  the  ratio  borne  to  the  element  of  the  arc  by 
the  angle  which  the  normal  at  one  extremity  makes  with  the  plane  containing  the 
element  and  the  normal  at  the  other  extremity. 
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Knee;  intimately  connected  herewith  we  have  Joachimsthars 
fundamental  theorem,  that  at  every  point  on  such  a  curve  pZ> 
is  constant,  where,  as  at  Art.  166,  p  is  the  perpendicular  from 
the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point,  and  D  is  the 
diameter  of  the  quadric  parallel  to  the  tangent  to  the  curve 
at  the  same  point.  This  may  be  proved  by  the  help  of  the 
two  following  principles:  (1)  If  from  any  point  two  tangent 
lines  be  drawn  to  a  quadric,  their  lengths  are  proportional  to 
the  parallel  diameters.  This  is  evident  from  Art.  74 ;  and  (2) 
If  from  each  of  two  points  A^  B  on  the  quadric  perpendi* 
culars  be  let  fall  on  the  tangent  plane  at  the  other,  these 
perpendiculars  will  be  proportional  to  the  perpendiculars  from 
the  centre  on  the  same  planes.  For  the  length  of  the  per- 
pendicular   from    x*y'*z"    on   the    tangent    plane   at    xyz    is 

p  { — J-  +  ^~-  -f  ~ —  1 J ,   and  the   perpendicular  from  xyz* 

on  the  tangent  plane  at  x"y"z"  is 

P  \a'    ^    h'    ^    c'       V  • 

If  now  from  the  points  .4,  B  there  be  drawn  lines  A  T,  BT 
to  any  point  T  on  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  planes  at 
A  and  jS,  and  \S  AT  make  an  angle  %  with  the  intersection 
of  the  planes,  the  angle  between  the  planes  being  to ;  then  the 
perpendicular  from  A  to  the  intersection  of  the  planes  is  ^  T 
sint,  and  from  A  on  the  other  plane  is  ATAniAnm,  In 
like  manner  the  perpendicular  from  B  on  the  tangent  plane  at 
A  is  BT  sint"  sin  6>.  If,  therefore,  the  lines  A  Tj  BT  make  equal 
angles  with  the  intersection  of  the  planes,  the  lines  AT^  BT 
are  proportional  to  the  perpendiculars  from  A  and  B  on  the  two 
planes.  But  AT  and  BT  are  proportional  to  I)  and  B'y  and 
the  perpendiculars  are  as  the  perpendiculars  from  the  centre 
y  and  p.  Hence  Dp^Ifp\  But  it  was  proved  (Art.  312) 
that  if  A  T^  TB  be  successive  elements  of  a  geodesic,  they  make 
equal  angles  with  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  planes  at 
A  and  B.  Hence,  the  quantity  pD  remains  unchanged  as  we 
pass  from  point  to  point  of  the  geodesic.     Q.E.D.* 

♦  This  proof  is  by  Graves,  Crtlh^  Vol.  XLli.,  p.  279. 
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413.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  the  preceding  theorem 
we  wish  also  to  show  how  it  may  be  deduced  from  the  diffe- 
rential equations  of  a  geodesic*     Differentiating  the  equation 

(where  X,if,jS?'arethe  differential  coefficientsand5*=ii*+3r+^), 
and  then  substituting  for  i,  &c.,  d  -j- ,  &c.  (Art.  408),  we  get 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  equation  is  also  true  for  a 

L 
line  of  curvature ;  for  since  -^ ,  &c.  are  the  directiouK^sines  of 

the  normal,  the  direction-cosines  of  a  line  in  the  same  plane 

with  two  consecutive  normals,  and  perpendicular  to  them,  are 

/L\  dx 

(Art.  389)  proportional  to  <?(  d)  j  <^c«     Hence  the    ,- ,  &c.  of 

a  line  of  curvature  are  proportional  to  d  [-^ j .      But  if  now 

we  differentiate 

^      d£      d^_ 

'      ds*'^  ds^'^ds'"    ' 

dx 
and  substitute  for  -z-  the  value  just  given,  we  have  again  the 

equation 

If  we  actually  perform  the  differentiations,  and  reduce  the  result 
by  the  differential  equation  of  the  surface  Ldx  4-  Mdif  +  Ndss  =  Oy 
and  its  consequence 

dLdx  +  dMdt/  +  dNdz  =  -  [Ld'x  +  Md^y  -h  Nd^z), 


*  See  JaooM,  Crette,  YoL  xix.  (1839),  p.  809 ;  Joachimsthal,  CreOe^  Vol.  ZXTi^ 
p.  155 ;  Bonnet,  Journal  de  PEeole  Polytechnique,  YoL  XEC.,  p.  188 ;  Dickson,  Cam- 
bridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  Yol.  T.,  p.  168 ;  Jaoobi,  Vorhtungen  uber 
Dynamik,  p.  212.  The  theory  of  the  geodesic  lines  on  a  spheroid  of  revolation,  in 
particular  an  oblate  spheroid,  was  considered  bj  Legendra. 
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we  get 

{dLdx  +  dMdy  +  dNde)  {dBde  -  Sd's) 

+  (dLd'x  +  dMd'y  4  dNd*z)  Bda  =  0  • 

dLd'x  +  dMd*y  +  dNd'z     dB     d*g     ^ 
or  - ^-- I- ^  0 

dLdx  +  dMdy '\- dNdz         B       da 

414.  The  preceding  equation  is  tme  for  a  geodesic  or  line 
of  curvature  on  any  surface,  but  when  the  surface  is  only  o 
the  second  degree,  a  first  integral  of  the  equation  can  be  found. 
In  fact,  we  have 

dLd^x  +  dMd*y  +  dNd^z  =  {d  [dLdx  +  dMdy  +  dNdz). 

This  may  be  easily  verified  by  using  the  general  equation  of 
a  quadric,  or  m^re  simply  by  using  the  equation 

of     f      z"  _ 

OS  91  z  dx  uft  uZ 

when      i  =  -i,  JW=Ti,  -^=-5;  dL^-^j  dM^^.  dN^-^i 

by  substituting  which  values  the  equation  is  at  once  established. 
The  equation  of  the  last  article  then  consists  of  terms,  each 
separately  integrable*     Integrating,  we  have 

iP  {dLdx  +  dMdy  +  dNdz)  =  Cd8\ 
Now,  from  the  preceding  values 

^      X*       v*       2*        1 

^  ^*  ^  ;.*  ^  ^*      *»<  > 
a       0       c      p 

,     dj^dx      dMdy      dN  dz  ^  1^  d^      i^  +  i^* 
ds    da       da    da       da  da      a*  da^      b*  da^      <?  d^  ' 

But  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  denotes  the  reciprocal 
of  the  square  of  a  central  radius  whose   direction-cosines  are 
dx    dy    dz 
da  ^  da^  da' 


*  Dr.  Gehring  has  vemarked  (aee  Hesse,  Vorlesungen,  p.  826)  that  this  equation 
multiplied  by  Jidi,  subject  as  before  to  the  condition  Ldx  +  Mdy  +  Ndz  =  0,  may  be 


resolved  into  the  prodnct  of  the  two  determinants 
80  that  for  qnadrica  the  determinant  of  the  lines  of 
cnryatore  is  the  integrating  factor  of  the  geodesies. 
Dr.  Hesse  shows  that  the  integral  so  arrived  at  belongs  exclnsiTely  to  the  latter. 

ZZ 


dXf    djff    dz 

L,    M,    N 

dL,  dM,  dN 


dx,    dy,    dz 

L,        My        N 
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The  geometric  meaning  therefore  of  the  integral  we  have 
found  is  pD  =  constant.* 

415.    7%6  constant  pD  has  the  same  value  for  all  geodesies 

which  pass  through  an  umhilic.      For  at  the  iimbilic  the  p  is 

ac 
of  course  common  to   all,  being  =-^  ;    and  since  the  central 

section  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the  umbilic  is  a  circle, 
the  diameter  parallel  to  the  tangent .  line  to  the  geodesic  is 
constant ;  being  always  equal  to  the  mean  axis  h.  Hence,  for 
a  geodesic  passing  through  an  umbilic,  we  have  pD  =  oc. 

Let  now  any  point  on  a  quadric  be  joined  by  geodesies  to 
two  umbilics,  since  we  have  just  proved  that  pD  is  the  same 
for  both  geodesies,  and  since  at  the  point  of  meeting  the  p  Is 
the  same  for  both,  the  D  for  that  point  must  also  have  the 
same  value  for  both;  that  is  to  say,  the  diameters  are  equal 
which  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  tangents  to  the  geodesies  at 
their  point  of  meeting.  But  two  equal  diameters  of  a  conic 
make  equal  angles  with  its  axes ;  and  we  know  that  the  axes 
of  the  central  section  of  a  quadric  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane 
at  any  point  are  parallel  to  the  directions  of  the  lines  of  cur- 
vature at  that  point.  Hence,  the  geodesies  joining  any  point 
on  a  qtuxdric  to  two  umbilics  make  equal  angles  with  the  Hikes 
of  curvature  through  that  point,'f 

It  follows  that  the  geodesies  joining  any  point  to  the  two 
opposite  umbilics,  which  lie  on  the  same  diameter,  are  con- 
tinuations of  each  other,  since  the  vertically  opposite  angles 
are  equal  which  these  geodesies  make  with  either  line  of  cur^ 
vature  through  the  point. 


*  Dr.  Hart  proyee  the  same  theorem  as  follows :  Consider  any  plane  section  of 
an  ellipeoid,  let  m  be  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  the  section  on  the 
tangent  line,  d  the  diameter  of  the  section  parallel  to  that  tangent,  i  the  angle  the 
plane  of  the  section  makes  with  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point.  Thien  along  the 
section  wd  is  constant,  and  it  is  evident  that  pD  ia  in  sl  fixed  ratio  to  mdaini. 
Hence  along  the  section  pD  varies  as  sine  and  will  be  a  maximum  where  the 
plane  meets  the  surface  perpendicularly.  But  a  geodesic  osculates  a  series  of  nor- 
mal sections;  therefore,  for  such  a  line  pD  is  constant,  its  differential  always 
vanishing.    Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  Vol.  rv.,  p.  84. 

t  This  theorem  and  its  consequences  developed  in  the  following  articles  are  due 
to  Mr.  Michael  Roberts,  Liouvilley  Vol.  xi.,  p.  1. 
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It  follows  also  (see  Art.  410)  that  the  mm  or  difference,  is 
constant  of  the  geodesic  distances  of  all  the  points  on  the  same 
line  of  curvature  from  two  umbilics.  The  sum  is  constant 
when  the  two  umbilics  chosen  are  interior  with  respect  to  the 
line  of  curvature ;  the  difference,  when  for  one  of  these  umbilics 
we  substitute  that  diametricallj  opposite,  so  that  one  of  the 
umbilics  is  interior,  the  other  exterior  to  the  line  of  curvature. 

1{  Ay  A'  be  two  opposite  umbilics,  and  B  another  umbilic, 
since  the  sum  PA-^PB  is  constant,  and  also  the  difference 
PA'-PB]  it  follows  that  PA-^-PA'  is  constant;  that  is  to 
say,  all  the  geodesies  which  connect  two  opposite  umbilics  are 
of  equal  length.  In  fact,  it  is  evident  that  two  indefinitely  near 
geodesies  connecting  the  same  two  points  on  any  surface  must 
be  equal  to  each  other. 

416.  The  constant  pD  has  the  same  value  for  all  geodesies 
which  touch  the  same  line  of  curvature. 

It  was  proved  (Art.  166)  that  pD  has  a  constant  value  all 
along  a  line  of  curvature ;  but  at  the  points  where  either 
geodesic  touches  the  line  of  curvature  both  p  and  D  have  the 
same  value  for  the  geodesic  and  the  line  of  curvature. 

Hence,  then,  a  system  of  lines  of  curvature  has  properties 
completely  analogous  to  those  of  a  system  of  confocal  conies 
in  a  plane ;  the  umbilics  answering  to  the  foci.  For  example, 
two  geodesic  tangents  draion  to  one  from  any  point  on  another 
make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent  at  that  point.  Graves's 
theorem  for  plane  conies  holds  also  for  lines  of  curvature,  viz. 
that  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  two  tangents  to  a  line  of  cur- 
vature over  the  intercepted  arc  is  constant,  while  the  intersection 
moves  aloug  another  line  of  curvature  of  the  same  species 
(see  Conies y  Art.  399). 

417.  The  equation  ^i>  =  constant  has  been  written  in  another 
convenient  form  *  Let  a',  a  be  the  primary  semi-axes  of  two 
confocal  surfaces  through  any  point  on  the  curve,  and  let  i  be 
the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  geodesic  makes  with  one  of 
the  principal  tangents.     Then,  since  a*  —  a'*,  a"  —  a""  (Art.  164) 

♦  By  LiouvilUj  Vol.  IX.,  p.  401. 
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are  the  semi-axes  of  the  central  section  parallel  to  the  tangent 

plane,  any  other  semi-diameter  of  that  section  is  given  by  the 

equation 

_    COS**         sin  t 

'^  "  '^'^^  ^  ?^=^  '■ 

while,  agam,  -5  =  ^^ -5^^^ *  (Art.  165)* 

The  equation,  therefore,  p2>=  constant  is  equivalent  to 

(a*  —  a*)  cos*t  +  (a"  —  a"*)  sin't's constant, 
or  to  a'"  cos**  +  a"*  sin**  =  constant. 

418.  Tht  locus  of  the  intersection  of  two  geodesic  tangents  ta 
a  line  of  curvature^  which  cut  at  right  angles^  is  a  sphero-^onic. 

This  is  proved  as  the  corresponding  theorem  for  plane  conies. 
If  a',  a"  belong  to  the  point  of  intersection,  we  have 

a**  COS**  +  a"*  sin**  =  constant,   a"  sin** -h  a"*  cos**  =  constant, 
hence  a**  h-  a"*  =  constant ; 

and  therefore  (Art.  161)  the  distance  of  the  point  of  intersection 
from  the  centre  of  the  quadric  is  constant.  The  locus  of  inter- 
section is  therefore  the  intersection  of  the  given  quadric  with 
a  concentric  sphere.  The  demonstration  holds  if  the  geodesies 
are  tangents  to  different  lines  of  curvature;  and,  as  a  par- 
ticular case,  the  locus  of  the  foot  of  the  geodesic  perpendicular 
from  an  umbilic  on  the  tangent  to  a  line  of  curvature  is  a 
sphero-conic. 

419.  To  find  the  locus  of  intersection  of  geodesic  tangents 
to  a  line  of  curvature  which  cut  at  a  given  angle  (Besge, 
LiouvUle^  Vol.  xiv.,  p.  247). 

The  tangents  from  any  point  whose  a\  a"  are  given,  to 
a  given  line  of  curvature,  are  determined  by  the  equation 
a*  cos**4'a"*  sin**  =  )8;  and  since  they  make  equal  angles  with 
either  of  the  principal  tangents  through  that  point,  *  the  angle 
they  make  with  one  of  these  tangents  is  half  the  angle  they 
make  with  each  other.     We  have  therefore 

(a"  +  a"»  -  2^)'  tan*  5  =  4^8  (a™  +  o"")  -  4a  V  -  4/3». 
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This  IB  reduced  to  ordinary  coordlnateg  by  the  equations 
(Arts.  160,  161) 

whence  it  appears  that  the  locus  required  is  the  intersection 
of  the  quadric  with  a  surface  of  the  fourth  degree.* 

420.  It  was  proved  (Art.  176)  that  two  confocak  can  be 
drawn  to  touch  a  given  line;  that  if  the  axes  of  the  three 
surfaces  passing  through  any  point  on  the  line  be  a,  a',  a\ 
and  the  angle  the  line  makes  with  the  three  normals  at  the 
point  be  a,  ^9,  7,  then  the  axis-major  of  the  touched  confocal 
is  determined  by  the  quadratic 

cos"a        cos'/S        cos*7 
a—a       a— a       a— a 

Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  given  line  is  a  tangent  to  the 
quadric  whose  axis  is  a,  we  have  then  cos  a  =  0,  since  the  line 
is  of  course  at  right  angles  to  the  normal  to  the  first  surface ; 
and  we  have  cos/3  =  sin7,  since  the  tangent  plane  to  the  sur- 
face a  contains  both  the  line  and  the  other  two  normals.  The 
angle  7  is  what  we  have  called  i  in  the  articles  immediately 
preceding.  The  axis  then  of  the  second  confocal  touched  by 
the  given  line  is  determined  by  the  equation 


Bin  1  COS  t 


a" -a"  ■  a"'-a« 


OfS  9   *  ff<       *     V  *  S 

,   or  a    cos  1  +  a    sm  t  =  a  . 


If,  then,  we  write  the  equation  of  a  geodesic  (Art.  4lY) 
a"  co8*t  +  a"*  sin*t  =  a'*,  we  see  from  this  article  that  that  equa- 
tion expresses  that  all  the  tangent  lines  along  the  same  geodesic 
touch  the  confocal  surface  whose  primary  axis  is  a.t 

The  geodesic  itself  will  touch  the  line  of  curvature  in  which 
this  confocal  intersects  the  original  surface ;  for  the  tangent 
to  the  geodesic  at   the  point  where  the  geodesic  meets   the 


♦  Mr.  Michael  Roberts  has  proved  {Liouvilhy  VoL  xv.,  p.  291)  by  the  method 
of  Art.  188,  that  the  projection  of  this  carve  on  the  pkne  of  circular  sections  is 
the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  tangents,  cutting  at  a  constant  angle,  to  the  coiic 
into  which  the  line  of  curvature  is  projected. 

t  The  theorems  of  this  article  are  taken  from  M.  Chasles's  Memoir,  Lxouvilley 
Vol.  XI.,  p.  5. 
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confocal  is,  as  we  have  just  proved,  also  the  tangent  to  tbe 
contbcal  at  that  point.  The  geodesic,  therefore,  and  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  confocal  and  the  given  surface  have  a  common  tangent. 

The  osculating  planes  of  the  geodesic  are  plainly  tangent 
planes  to  the  same  confocal,  since  they  are  the  planes  of  two 
consecutive  tangent  lines  to  that  confocal. 

The  value  of  pD  for  a  geodesic  passing  through  an 
umbilic  is  ac  (Art.  415) ;  and  the  corresponding  equation 
is,  therefore,  a"  cos"tH- a"*  sin*«  =  o*-i".  Now  the  confocal, 
whose  primary  axis  is  V(«*  — i*)j  reduces  to  the  umbilicar  focal 
conic.  Hence,  as  a  particular  case  of  the  theorems  just  proved, 
all  tangent  lines  to  a  geodesic  which  passes  through  an  umbilic 
intersect  the  umbilicar  focal  conic. 

Conversely,  if  from  any  point  0  on  that  focal  conic  recti- 
linear tangents  be  drawn  to  a  quadrie,  and  those  tangents 
produced  geodetically  on  the  surface,  the  lines  so  produced 
will  pass  through  the  opposite  umbilic;  the  whole  lengths 
from  0  to  the  umbilic  being  equal. 

421.  From  the  fact  (proved  Art.  176)  that  tangent  planes 
drawn  through  any  line  to  the  two  confocals  which  touch  it 
are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  we  might  have  inferred 
directly,  precisely  as  at  Art.  309,  that  tangent  lines  to  a 
geodesic  touch  a  confocal.  For  the  plane  of  two  consecutive 
tangents  to  a  geodesic  being  normal  to  the  surface  is  tangent 
to  the  confocal  touched  by  the  first  tangent.  The  second 
tangent  to  the  geodesic,  therefore,  touches  the  same  confocal ; 
as,  in  like  manner,  do  all  the  succeeding  tangents.  Havings 
thus  established  the  theorem  of  the  last  article,  we  could,  by 
reversing  the  steps  of  the  proof,  obtain  an  independent  de- 
monstration of  the  theorem  pD  =  constant. 

422.  The  developable  circumscribed  to  a  quadrie  along  a 
geodesic  has  its  cuspidal  edge  on  another  quadrie^  which  is  the 
same  for  all  geodesies  touching  the  same  line  of  curvature. 

For  any  point  on  the  cuspidal  edge  is  the  intersection  of 
three  consecutive  tangent  planes  to  the  given  quadrie,  and 
the  three  points  of  contact,  by  hypothesis,  determine  an  oscu- 
lating plane  of  a  geodesic  which  (Art.  420)  touches  a  fixed 
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confocal.  The  point  on  the  cuspidal  edge  is  the  pole  of  this 
plane  with  respect  to  the  given  quadric;  but  the  pole  with 
respect  to  one  quadric  of  a  tangent  plane  to  another  lies  on 
a  third  fixed  quadric. 

423.  M.  Chasles  has  given  the  following  generalization  of 
Mr.  Roberts'  theorem,  Art.  415.     If  a  thread  fastened  at  two 

fixed  points  on  one  quadric  A  he  strained  hy  a  pencil  moving 
along  a  confocal  B  (so  that  the  thread  of  course  lies  in  geo- 
desies where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  quadrics  and  in  right 
lines  in  the  space  between  them),  then  the  pencil  will  trace 
a  line  of  curvature  on  (he  quadric  B.  For  the  two  geodesies 
on  the  surface  B^  which  meet  in  the  locus  point  P,  evidently 
make  equal  angles  with  the  locus  of  P;  but  tliese  geodesies 
have,  as  tangents,  the  rectilinear  parts  of  the  thread  which 
both  touch  the  same  confocal ;  therefore  (Art.  420)  the  pD  is 
the  same  for  both  geodesies,  and  hence  the  line  bisecting  the 
angle  between  them  is  a  line  of  curvature. 

A  particular  case  of  this  theorem  is,  that  the  focal  ellipse 
of  a  quadric  can  be  described  by  means  of  a  thread  fastened 
to  two  fixed  points  on  opposite  branches  of  the  focal  hyperbola. 

424.  Elliptic  Coordinates,  The  method  used  (Arts.  418,  419) 
in  which  the  position  of  a  point  on  the  ellipsoid  is  defined  by 
the  primary  axes  of  the  two  hyperboloids  intersecting  in  that 
point,  is  called  the  method  of  Elliptic  Coordinates  (see  Art.  188). 
It  being   more   convenient  to  work   with   unaccented  lettera, 

.1  follow  M.  Liouville*  *in  denoting   the   quantities  which  we 


*  This  method  is  eridentlj  a  particular  case  of  that  explained  Art.  814.    In 

Prof,  Cayley's  Memoir  on  Geodesies  {Proceedings  of  London  Mathematical  Society, 

1872,  p.  199)  he  uses  the  coordinates  in  a  slightly  different  form ;  viz.  if  any  point 

a^     v^     ^ 
on  the  qnadric  — \-%r--\"-  —  \  is  the  intersection  with  it  of  the  two  confocals 
a      0      c 

s^  «*     ««    ,    ar«     tf»     2'    ^ 

a+p     b+p     c+p       *  a+q     b+q     c+q        * 

then  p  and  q  are  the  two  coordinates :  p  =  const.,  q  =  const,  denote  lines  of  curvature ; 
and  we  have,  by  Art.  160,  expressions  for  ac,  y,  z  in  terms  of  p  and  q»  The  diffe- 
rential equation  of  the  right  lines  of  the  surface  is 

dp  dq 


^fl(«  +/>)  (6  +p)  (c  +p)}  -^  J{(a  +  q){b  +  q)  (c  +  q)\ 


=  0. 
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have  hitherto  called  a',  a"  by  the  letters  /a,  v  ;  and  in  thig 
notation  the  equation  of  the  lines  of  curvature  of  one  system 
would  be  of  the  form  /inconstant,  and  those  of  the  other 
V Inconstant.  The  equation  of  a  geodesic  (Art.  417)  would 
be  written  fi*  cos**  +  v*  sin*«  =  /a**  ;  and  when  the  geodesic  passes 
through  an  umbilic,  we  have  fi^=€^  —  V  =  h*.  It  will  be 
remembered  (Art.  157)  that  /i  lies  between  the  limits  h  and  k^ 
and  V  between  the  limits  k  and  0. 

Throwing  the  equation  of  a  geodesic  into  the  form 

M*  +  v»tanV=/i'»(l  +  tan«t), 

we  see  that  it  is  satisfied  (whatever  be  /a')  by  the  values 
/i'  =  v*,  tan*t  =  — 1,  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  same  pair  of 
imaginary  tangents,  drawn  from  an  umbilic,  touch  all  the  lines 
of  curvature,*  a  further  analogy  to  the  foci  of  plane  conies. 

425.  7b  express  in  elliptic  coordinates  the  element  of  the 
arc  of  any  curve  on  the  surface.  Let  us  consider,  first,  the 
element  of  any  line  of  curvature,  /a  =  constant.  Let  that  line  be 
met  by  the  two  consecutive  hyperboloids,  whose  axes  are  v  and 
v  +  dv'j  then,  since  it  cuts  them  perpendicularly,  the  intercept 
between  them  Is  equal  to  the  difi^erence  between  the  central  per- 
pendiculars on  parallel  tangent  planes  to  the  two  hyperboloids. 
But  (Art.  180)  {p"'{'dp"y-p"^  =  {v  +  dvy''i^  or  p"dp"^vdy. 
Now  we  have  proved  that  dp"  =  da^  the  element  of  the  arc 
we  are  seeking,  and 

,^_  a'%"^c"^  _  v'(A'-v')(y-y') 

P    -(a«-a-«)(a'«_a"«)"    (a«  -  v*)  (/a«  -  ^   ' 

^^^^        ^"'=;a«-o(Z--o^^' 

In  like  manner,  the  element  of  the  arc  of  the  line  of  curva- 
ture :y  =  constant  is  given  by  the  formula 

In  the  ordinAiy  caae  where  {he  surface  is  an  ellipsoid  and  a  >  6  >c,  the  coordinates  p 
and  q  may  be  distinguished  by  supposing  p  to  range  between  the  limits  —  a,  —  6, 
and  q  between  —  ft,  —  c. 

♦  Mr.  Roberts,  LiouviUey  Vol.  xv.,  p.  289. 
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Now,  if  through  the  extremities  of  the  element  of  the  arc  ds 
"of  any  curye,  we  draw  lines  of  carvature  of  both  systems,  we 
form  an  elementary  rectangle  of  which  d<r^  d<r'  are  the  sides 
^md  ds.  the  diagonal.     Hence 

426.  In  like  manner  we  can  express  the  area  of  any  portion 
of  the  sorface  bounded  by  four  lines  of  curvature ;  two  lines 
/f,,  /i,,  and  two  k^,  v,.    For  the  element  of  the  area  is 

(be  integral  of  wfaidi  is 

f Ml   /J  v(d*  -  |t*)  djt     r^     V(o''  - 1^)  dv 

L  Vt(M*  -A")  (-fc"-  A*')}  J.*  Vl(A''-r^)(A«-K')} 

j^  VK/*"  -  A")  (*•  -  /*•)}  L.  VKA"  -  ^)  (*"  -  O}  • 

So,  in  like  manner,  we  can  find  the  difi^erential  equation  of  the 
orthogonal  trajectory  of  a  cnrve  whose  differential  equation  is 
Md/M+Ndy=^0.     For  the  orthogonal  trajectory  to  JPda-^Qdtr'  is 

plainly  -^  — ^  ;  since  da^  dtr  are  a  system  of  rectangular 

coordinates.  But  Mdik  -f  Ndv  can  be  thrown  without  difficulty 
into  the  form  Pda  +  Qda*  by  the  equations  of  the  last  article. 
The  equation  of  the  orthogonal  trajectory  u  thus  found  to  be 

a*  —  /A*  d/A  a'  -  1^  ^^  _  A 


427.  The  first  integral  of  a  geodesic  /»*  cos*«  +  f"  sin*»  =  /A'* 
can  be  thrown  into  a  form  in  which  the  variables  are  separated, 
^md  the  second  integral  can  be  obtained.     That  equation  gives 


**°* = \/(^^')  • 


*  The  area  of  the  snif  aoe  of  the  elUpeoid  was  thna  first  expiesaed  hy  Legendze 
TraiU  dcs  Fonctions  ElHptiqueSf  Yol  I.;  p.  852. 

AAA 
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Bat        tan*  -  ^  -  V{(«''-/*'0  (A'-Q  (^- Q}  ^ 
Dm        xant  -  ^^  -  ^j^^,  _  ^  ^^,  _  ^.^  ^^^^  _  ^.^j  ^  , 

whence,  equating,  we  have 

VG.*'  -  /*")  (/»"  -  A")  (*"  -  /*•)  *  VKm'"  -  v»)  (A'  -  r")  (A:'  -  01  "   ' 

the  terms  of  which  can  be  integrated  separately.* 

If  the  geodesic  passes  through  the  umbilics,  we  have  fL*  =  A* 
(Art.  424),  and  the  equation  of  the  geodesic  is 

(/A»-A-)  V(i"-/*")  ^     (A"-0  V(^-0 

428.  To  find  an  expression  for  the  length  of  any  portion  of 
a  geodesic.  The  element  of  the  geodesic  is  the  hypotenuse  of 
a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  d(r^  da  are  the  sides,  and  whose 
base  angle  is  i.     Hence  we  have  ^«  =  sintiia''±cos«/cr;    and 

putting  in  Bmt=  ^,,_J^  cosi=  ^T^^^Jy  and  giving 
diTj  da'  the  values  of  Art.  425,  we  have 

If  /9  be  the  element  of  a  line  through  the  umbilics,  we  have 

^P  =  ^f"  \/(fcj')  ±  '^^  \/(f^)  • 

Jt  is  to  be  noted,  that  when  we  give  to  the  radical  in  the  last 
article  the  sign  +,  we  must  give  that  in  this  article  the  sign  — , 
This  appears  by  forming  (Art.  426)  the  differential  equation  of 
the  orthogonal  trajectory  to  a  geodesic  through  an  umbilic,  an 
equation  which  must  be  equivalent  to  rfp  =  0  (Art.  409). 


*  This  is  equivalent  to  Jaoobi's*  first  integral  of  the  differential  equation  of  the 
geodesic  lines,  see  Art.  412;  see  also  Hesse,  Vorlemngen,  p.  328.  The  reader  is 
recommended  also  to  refer  to  the  method  of  integration  employed  by  Weierstxass, 
Monatsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie,  1861,  p.  986.  The  above  equation  in  the 
notation  used  by  Prof.  Cayley  is 

^^  Jl(a  +p)  {b  +p)  (cTpJJeT'p)}  ^  ^  'Ji{a  +  q)  (b  +  q)  (^+~^e  hT^)}  =  ^' 

where  6  is  the  constant  of  integration.    This  is  nearly  the  form  given  by  Jaoobi 
in  the  VorJesungen  uber  Djfnamik,  referred  to  p.  862. 
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429.  In  place  of  denoting  the  position  of  any  point  on  an 
ellipsoLd  by  the  elliptic  coordinates  /x,  v,  we  might  use  geodesic 
polar  coordinates,  and  denote  a  point  by  p  its  geodesic  distance 
from  an  umbilic,  and  by  co  the  angle  which  that  radius  vector 
makes  with  the  line  joining  the  umbilics.  Now  the  equation 
(Art.  427)  of  a  geodesic  passing  through  an  umbilic  gives  the 
sum  of  two  integrals  equal  to  a  constant.  This  constant  cannot 
be  a  function  of  p^  since  it  remains  the  same  as  we  go  along 
the  same  geodesic :  it  must  therefore  be  a  function  of  o)  only ; 
and  if  we  pass  from  any  point  to  an  indefinitely  near  one,  not 
on  the  same  geodesic  radius  vector,  we  shall  have 

We  shall  determine  the  form  of  the  function  by  calculating  its 
value  for  a  point  indefinitely  near  the  umbilic,  for  which  p,=v=h. 
The  limit  of  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  then  becomes 

\/(ra^)  ""  ""*'*  °^  (;A»  +  A^«)  •     ^*'''>  ^  ^^  P"* 
jfi  =  A  +  i7,  v  =  A  —  e,  the  quantity  whose  limit  we  want  to  find 

is  jrr-^ — i  —  « 7 5 » which,  as  n  and  e  tend  to  vanish,  becomes 

the  limit  of --7-  ( )  or  of  ^  rflog-. 

2A  \  17        e  /  2A        ^  e 

Now  since  the  angle  external  to  the  vertical  angle  of  the 
triangle  formed  by  the  lines  joining  any  point  to  two  umbilics, 
is  bisected  by  the  direction  of  the  line  of  curvature,  that  external 
angle  is  double  the  angle  t  in  the  formula  fi  cos*t  +  v*  sin*«  =  A", 
In  the  limit  when  the  vertex  of  the  triangle  approaches  the 
umbilic,  the  external  angle  of  the  triangle  becomes  o),  and 
we  have  at  the  umbilic 

(A  +  vY  cos'i©  +  (A  -  e)«  sin'i©  =  A», 
and  in  the  limit  tan'^o)  =  -  . 

Using  this  value,  the  limit  of  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  is 
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We  have  iherefore 

And  the  constant  which  occurs  in  the  integrated  eqiiation  of 
a  geodesic  through  an  nmbilic  is  of  the  form 


^>v/(f::S'°^*'^'^"'+^- 


430.  If  P,  Q  be  two  consecutive  points  on  a  curve,  and  if 
PP  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  geodesic  radius  vector  OQj 
it  is  evident  that  P(f=^PI^^ F<^.  Now  since  (Art.  409) 
OP^  OF^  we  have  PQ  =  dpj  while  PF  being  the  element 
of  an  arc  of  a  geodesic  circle,  for  which  p  is  constant  (or 
dp^O)^  must  be  of  the  form  Pd<o.  Hence  the  element  of  the 
arc  of  a  curve  on  any  surface  can  be  expressed  by  a  formula 
cW  as  efp" -f  P"rfa)".  We  propose  now  to  examine  the  form  of 
the  function  F  for  the  case  of  radii  vectores  drawn  through 
an  nmbilic  of  an  ellipsoid.  Let  us  consider  the  line  of  cur-^ 
vature  /a  =  /i'.     We  have  then  (Art.  428) 

And  by  the  same  article 

a*  —  V* 

whence  Jrdar  —  ^ — r^-^ — ^  dv^. 

But  (Art.  429),  when  /» is  constant, 

Putting  in  this  yalne  for  <2k,  we  have 

_  (g*  -  V)  [w  -  o  (/i"  -K)  vv^ir y;_ 

A'  (f  -  A»)  Bin" »        ~  {V-a*)  (5"  _  <?)  an'  <o      sin'  o> 
(Art.  160);  therefore        P=-t^ 


Bin4> 
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In  this  inyesttgation  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  the  result 
of  the  last  article.  If  we  substitute  for  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  equation  in  the  last  article  an  undetermined  function  of  tOj 
it  is  proved  in  like  manner  that  P=y^(Q>).  We  determine 
then  the  form  of  the  function  by  remembering  that  in  the  neigh-^ 
bourhood  of  the  umbilic  the  surface  approaches  to  the  form 
of  a  sphere.  Now  on  a  sphere  the  formula  of  rectification 
is  (&'  =  J/}*  +  sin'/icfa)".  Hence  P=s\np,  But  in  the  sphere 
y=ssin/9  sinoi.     The  function  therefore  which  multiplies  y  ia 


sino)  * 


431.  Consider  now  the  triangle  formed  by  joining  any 
point  P  to  the  two  umbilics    (?,   (7.     Then  for  the  arc  OP 

we  have  the  function  P=  -v— ,  and  for  the  arc  ffP.  connectine: 

P  with  the  other  umbilic,  we  have  the  function  jP  ==  -r^ ; 

'  smo> 

and  P :  P' : :  sino)' :  sino,  an  equation  analogous  to  that  which 

expresses  that  the  sines  of  the  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle 

are  proportional  to  the  sines  of  the  opposite  angles,  since  P 

and  P'  in  the  rectification  of  arcs  on  the  ellipsoid  answer  to 

sinpj  sin/}'  on  the  sphere. 

432.  Again,  if  P  be  any  point  on  a  line  of  curvature  we 
know  (Art.  415}  dp  ±  dp'  =  0,  where  p  and  p'  are  the  distances 
from  the  two  umbilics.  Now  if  0  be  the  angle  which  the 
radius  vector  OP  makes  with  the  tangent,  the  perpendicular 
element  Pd<»  is  evidently  dp  tan  5.  But  the  radius  vector  CP 
makes  also  the  angle  0  with  the  tangent.     Hence^  we  have 

Pdm  ±  FdtA  =  0,   or  -; —  ±  -: — ;  =  0, 

whence  tan^o)  tan|o>'  is  constant  when  the  sum  of  sides  of  the 
triangle  is  given ;  and  tan  |a>  is  to  tan  \m  in  a  given  ratio 
when  the  difi^erence  of  sides  of  the  triangle  is  given.  Thus, 
then,  the  distance  between  two  umbilics  being  taken  as  the 
base  of  a  triangle,  when  either  the  product  or  the  ratio  of 
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the  tangents  of  the  halves  of  the  base  angles  is  given,  the 
locus  of  vertex  is  a  line  of  curvature.* 

From  this  theorem  follow  many  corollaries :  for  instance,  ^  if 
a  geodesic  through  an  umbilic  0  meet  a  line  of  curvature  in 
points  P,  P'  then  (according  to  the  ^ecies  of  the  line  of  curva- 
ture) either  the  product  or  the  ratio  of  tan^P(7(?,.  tan  JP'CO  is 
constant.''  Again,  ^'  if  the  geodesies  joining  to  tlie  umbilics 
any  point  P  on  a  line  of  curvature  meet  the  curve  again  in  P,. 
P",  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  the  transverse  geodesies 
O'F'j  OF"  will  be  a  line  of  curvature  of  the  same  species." 

433.   Mr.  Roberts's  expression  for  the  element  of  an  arc 
perpendicular    to    an 
umbilical  geodesic  has  ^^^ 

been  extended  as  fol- 
lows by  Dr.  Hart: 
Let  OTj  or  be  two 
consecutive  geodesies 
touching  the  line  of 
curvature  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  the 
surface  with  a  confocal 
Bj  d<o  the  angle  at 
which  they  intersect; 
then  the  tangent  at 
any  point  T  of  either 
geodesic  touches  B  in  a  point  P  (Art.  420) ;  and  if  TT  be  taken 
conjugate  to  2P,  the  tangent  plane  at  I"  passes  through  TF 
(Art.  268),  and  the  tangent  line  to  the  geodesic  at  T'  touches 
the  confocal  Pin  the  same  point  P.  We  want  now  to  express 
in  the  form  Fdeo  the  perpendicular  distance  from  T'  to  TF^ 
Let  the  tangents  at  consecutive  points,  one  on  each  geodesic,, 
intersect  in  P  and  make  with  each  other  an  angle  d(t>\  Let 
normals  to  the  surface  on  which  the  geodesies  are  drawn 
at   the  points  T„    T/,   meet   the  tangents  PT,  FT  at   the 

■  ■  I   ■  —  — ' ■ — - — ^ 

*  This  theorem,  as  well  as  those  on  which  its  proof  depends  (Art.  429,  &q.),  is 
due  to  Mr.  M.  Roberts,  to  whom  this  department  of  Geometry  owes  so  much 
(Liouvillej  Vols,  xiit.,  p.  1,  and  xv.,  p.  275). 
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points  7;,  ?;',  tben  since  the  difference  between  T^T;^  T^T^ 
is  infinitely  small  of  the  third  order,  PT^d(f>  and  P'T^d(f>'  are 
equal,  to  the  same  degree  of  approximation.  But  PT,,  P'T^ 
are  proportional  to  D  and  i>',  the  diameters  of  the  surface 
B  drawn  parallel  to  the  two  successive  tangents  to  the  geo- 
desic. Hence  Dd4>  =  D'd^\  This  quantity  therefore  remains 
invariable  as  we  proceed  along  the  geodesic ;  but  at  the  point 
0,  d(l>  =  dto'y  if  therefore  D^  be  the  diameter  of  B  parallel  to 
the  tangent  at  0  to  the  geodesic,  Dd(f>  ==^  I>^da>  ]  and  there- 
fore the  distance  we  want  to  express  PTd<l>  =  -j^tda)^  where 
t(j=sPT)  is  the  length  of  the  tangent  from  T  to  the  confocal  5; 
or  -~  ^  is  a  mean  between  the  segments  of  a  chord  of  B  drawn 

through  T  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  0.     When  the  geodesic 
passes  through  an  umbilic,  the  surface  B  reduces  to  the  plane 

of  the  umbilics,  and  -j^  t  becomes  the  line  drawn  through   T 

to  meet  the  plane  of  the  umbilics  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  0 ; 
which  is  Mr.  Boberts's  expression. 

Hence,  if  a  geodesic  polygon  circumscribe  a  line  of  curvet' 
turcj  and  if  all  the  angles  hut  one  move  on  lines  of  curvature^ 
this  also  vyill  move  on  a  line  of  curvature^  and  the  perimeter 
of  the  polygon  will  he  constant  lahen  the  lines  of  curvature 
are  of  the  same  species.  The  proof  is  identical  with  that 
given  for  the  corresponding  property  of  plane  conies  {Conies^ 
Art.  401).* 

434.  If  a  geodesic  joining  any  umbilic  to  that  diametrically 
opposite,  and  making  an  angle  co  with  the  plane  of  the  um- 
bilics, be  continued  so  as  to  return  to  the  first  umbilic,  it  will 
not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sphere,  then  proceed  on  its  former 
path,  but  after  its  return  will  make  with  the  plane  of  the  um- 
bilics an  angle  different  from  o).  In  order  to  prove  this  we 
shall  investigate  an  expression  for  d,  the  angle  made  with 
the  plane  of  the  umbilics  by  the  osculating  plane  at  any  point 
of  that  geodesic. 

♦  See  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  Vol.  IT.,  p.  192. 
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It  is  convenient  to  prefix  the  following  lemma:  In  a 
spherical  triangle  let  one  side  and  the  ad- 
jacent angle  remain  finite  while  the  bade 
diminishes  indefinitely,  it  is  required  to  find 
the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  base  to  the 
difference  of  the  base  angles  measured  in 
the  same  direction.     The  formula  of  spherical 

<  /  ^      r»N       •    ^  i^  cos  4  (a  +  i)    .  ,      - 

trigonometry  cosJ(-4-h-5)  =  smJG'  — ^^-^ — ^  gives  us  m  the 

cos  "sC 

limit  d0  =  cosouly^.    But  evidently  Bmad-^^^smOd^.     Hence 
dd        d^ 
flintf  ^  tana' 

Now  we  know  (Art.  420)  that  the  tangent  line  at  any  point 
of  a  geodesic  passing  through  an  umbilic,  if  produced,  goes  to 
meet  the  plane  of  the  umbilics  in  a  point  on  the  focal  hyper^ 
bola ;  and  the  osculating  plane  of  the  geodesic  at  that  point 
will  be  the  plane  joining  the  point  to  the  corresponding  tangent 
of  the  focal  hyperbola.  We  know  also  (Art.  184)  that  the 
cone  circumscribing  an  ellipsoid,  and  whose  vertex  is  any  point 
on  the  focal  hyperbola,  is  a  right  cone. 

Let  now  PF  be  an  element  of  an  umbilical  geodesic  pro- 
duced to  meet  the  focal  p 
hjT)erbola  in  H.  Let  ""^^ — 
FP*  be  the  consecutive 
element  meeting  the  focal 
hyperbola  in  jff';  then 
if  Hh^  SK  be  two  con- 
secutive tangents  to  the 
focal  hyperbola,  PJjTA, 
PH'h'  will  be  two  consecutive  osculating  planes.  Imagine 
now  a  sphere  round  J?',  and  consider  the  spherical  triangle 
formed  by  radii  to  tbe  points  A,  A',  F.  Then  if  d^  be  the 
angle  hH'h'^  the  angle  of  contact  of  fhe  focal  hyperbcila^ 
6  the  angle  between  the  osculating  plane  and  liH'h*  the  plane 
of  the  umbilics,  while  hH'F  is  a  the  semi-angle  of  the  cone ; 
then  the  spherical  triangle  is  that  considered  in  our  lemma, 

dO        d(f> 


and  we  have 


sin^      tana 
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Ih  otder  to  integrate  this  equation  we  must  express  d<l>  in 
terms  of  a ;  and  this  we  may  regard  as  a  problem  in  plane 
geometry)  for  a  is  half  the  angle  included  between  the  tangents 
from  S  to  the  principal  section  in  the  plane  of  the  umbilics, 
while  d4>  is  the  angle  of  contact  of  the  focal  hyperbola  at  the 
same  point.  Now  if  a\  V ;  a",  V  be  the  axes  of  an  ellipse 
and  hyperbola  passing  through  H^  confocal  to  an  ellipse  whose 
axes  are  a,  i;  and  if  2a  be  the  angle  included  between  the 
tangents  from  H  to  the  latter  ellipse,  we  have  (see  Conies^ 

Ex,  12,  p.  201)  tan*  a  =  -75 7.    Differentiating,  regarding  a" 

as  constant  (since  we  proceed  to  a  consecutive  point  along  the 

same  confocal  hyperbola),  we  have  e?a  =  — tana  ^_   ,^.    But 

if,  J?,  p*  be  the  central  perpendiculars  on  the  tangents  at  H 
to  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  we  have  ada^pdo'  (Art»  425), 
where  da  is  the  element  of  the  arc  of  the  focal  hyperbola,  and 
if  p  be  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  same  point,  da  =  pd4>. 

But  p  = J — .     Hence,  da  =  -  tana^— y-  or  da.  =  tana — -^rnr  . 

p  p  00 

But      a'^^a^-V  (a»  -  a'")  cofa,    ¥"  =  J*  +  (a» «  a"»)  cof  a. 

®^^  X^OL  "  V(a»  -  a"'  +  a'  tan»a)  V(a"  -  a""  +  *'  tan' a) ' 
In  the  case  under  consideration  the  axes  of  the  touched 
ellipse  are  a,  c ;  while  the  squares  of  the  axes  of  the  confocal 
hyperbola  are  a*  —  J*,  b*  —  c*.     Hence  we  have  the  equation 

d0  V(a'-y)V(y-c')Ja 

sintf      V(6'  +  a«  tan* a)  V(i"  +  c^  tan' a)  * 

Integrating  this,  and  taking  one  limit  of  the  integp*al  at 
the  umbilic  where  we  have  5  ==  w,  and  a  =  ^tt  ;  we  have 

tan  j  g  __  r«         V(a'  -  S')  s/{V  -  (^  da 
^^  tan  iio"]^  V(J'  +  a'  tan'a)  V(ft"  +  c"  tan'a) ' 

If,  then,  I  be  the  value  of  this  integral,  we  have 
tan|d=:A;  tan^co,  where  k  =  e^^ 

Now  this  integral  obviously  does  not  change  sign  between 
the  limits  i^tt,  that  is  to  say,  in  passing  from  one  umbilic 
to  the  other.     If^  then,  w'  be  the  value  of  0  for  the  umbilic 

BBB 
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opposite  to  that  from  which  we  set  oat,  at  this  limit  /  has 
a  value  different  from  zero,  and  k  a  valae  different  from  aoitj; 
and  we  have  taxt^cD^k'  tan^ai;  w  is  therefore  always  different 
from  Q>.  And  in  like  manner  the  geodesic  retorns  to  the  original 
nmbilic,  making  an  angle  w"  such  that  tan^a>"  =  A:'  tan^oi,  and 
BO  it  will  pass  and  repass  for  ever,  making  a  series  of  angles 
the  tangents  of  whose  halves  are  in  continued  proportion.* 

435.  If  we  consider  edges  belonging  to  the  same  tangent 
cone,  whose  vertex  is  any  point  H  on  the  focal  hyperbola,  a 
(and  therefore  k)  is  constant*;  and  the  equation  tan^d  =  i  tan|€» 

irives  -r— tj  =  -5 —  .  Now  since  the  osculating  plane  of  the 
^         sm^      smoi  ^  '^ 

geodesic  is  normal  to  the  surface,  and  therefore  also  normal 

to  the  tangent  cone,  it  passes  through  the  axis  of  that  cone. 

If  then  we  oat  the  cone  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 

the  section  is  evidently  a  circle  whose  radius  is  -^-a  9  ^^^  ^^® 

element  of  the  arc  is  ?— r: ,  or  —. —  .    Now  this  element,  being 

siE^'      sm©  ' 

the  distance  at  their  point  of  contact  of  two  consecutive  sides 

of  the  circumscribing  cone,  is  what  we  have  called  (Art.  430) 

Pdfo^  and  we  have  thus  from  the  investigation  of  the  last 

article  an  independent  proof  of  the  value  found  for  F  (Art  430}. 

436.  Lines  of  Jeoeh  The  inequalities  of  level  of  a  country 
can  be  represented  on  a  map  by  a  series  of  curves  marking 
the  points  which  are  on  the  same  level.  K  a  series  of  such 
curves  be  drawn,  corresponding  to  equi-different  heights,  the 
places  where  the  curves  lie  closest  together  evidently  indicate 
the  places  where  the  level  of  the  country  changes  most  rapidly ; 
the  curve  through  the  summit  of  a  pass,  or  at  the  point 
of  out-flow  of  a  lake,  has  this  point  for  a  node,  &c.,  &at 
Generally,  the  curves  of  level  of  any  surface  are  the  sections 

*  The  theorems  of  this  article  are  Dr.  Hart*8,  Cambridge  and  Dttblin  Mathemaiioal 
Jcvmalf  Vol.  lY^  p.  S2 ;  but  in  the  mode  of  proof  I  have  followed  Mr.  William 
Boberts,  LwuvilU,  1857,  p.  218. 

t  See  Beech,  but  lea  Biirfaces  ferm6ea,  Jottr,  de  VEe.  Pdyt.  t  XXI.  (1S58),  p.  169. 
Cayley.on  Contour  and  Slope  Lines,  PhU,  Mag.,  rol.  xriii.,  1859,  p.  264. 
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of  that  surface  by  a  series  of  horizontal  planes,  which  we  may 
suppose  all  parallel  to  the  plane  of  xy»  The  equations  of  the 
horizontal  projections  of  such  a  series  are  got  by  putting  z=^c 
in  the  equation  of  the  surface ;  and  a  differential  equation  common 
to  all  these  projections  is  got  by  putting  (£s  =  0  in  the  differential 
equation  of  the  surface,  when  we  have 

U^dx  +  U^dy  =  0. 

We  can  make  this  a  function  of  x  and  y  only,  by  eliminating 
the  £;,  which  may  enter  into  the  differential  coeiBcients,  by  the 
help  of  the  equation  of  the  surface. 

Lines  of  greatest  slope.  The  line  of  greatest  slope  through  any 
point  is  the  line  which  cuts  all  the  lines  of  level  perpendicularly ; 
and  the  differential  equation  of  its  projection  therefore  is 

U^dy  -  U^dx  =  0. 

The  line  of  greatest  slope  is  often  defined  aa  that,  the  tan«- 
gent  at  every  point  of  which  makes  the  greatest  angle  with 
the  horizon.,  ^ow  it  is  evident  that  the  line  in  any  tangent 
plane  which  makes  the  greatest  angle  with  the  horizon  is 
that  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  trace  of  that 
plane.  And  we  get  the  same  equation  as  before  by  expressing 
that  the  projection  of  the  element  of  the  curve  (whose  direction- 
cosines  are  proportional  to  dx^  dy)  is  perpendicular  to  the  trace 
whose  equation  is 

U,{x^x')-^U^{j,-y')-  I7/  =  0.* 

Eb^  To  find  the  line  of  greatest  slope  on  the  qoadric  Aai^  +  B^  +  Cz^  =  D, 

The  differential  eq^aation  \AAxdy=^  Bydx,  which  integrated,  gives  (-S    =  T^j    ^ 

where  the  OQnstant  has  heen  determined  by  the  condition  that  the  line  shall  pass 
through  the  point  a;  =  a/;  tf  =  jf'.  The  line  of  greatest  slope  is  the  interaeetion  of 
the  qnadric  by  the  cylinder  whose  equation  has  just  been  written,  and  will  be  a  cure 
of  double  cnrrature,  except  when  xY  lies  in  one  of  the  principal  planes  when  the 
equation  just  found  reduces  toa;  =  Oor|(  =  0. 


*  It  is  evident  that  the  differential  equation  of  the  curve,  whicfa  is  always  per- 
pendicular to  the  intersection  of  the  tangent  plane,  [whose  direction-oofidnes  are  as 
L,  M.  N}  by  a  fixed  plane  whose  diiection-oosines  are  a,  B,  c,  is 

dXf  dify  dz 
L,  Af,  N 
a.    by    €      =0. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

FAMILIES  OF  SmiFAGBS. 

437.  Let  the  equations  of  a  curve 

include  n  parameters^  or  undetermined  constants;  then  it  is 
evident  that  if  n  equations  connecting  these  parameters  be 
given,  the  curve  is  completely  determined.  If,  however,  only 
n  —  1  relations  between  the  parameters  be  given,  the  equa- 
tions above  written  may  denote  an  infinity  of  curves ;  and  the 
assemblage  of  all  these  eurves  constitutes  a  surface  whose 
equation  is  obtained  by  eliminating  the  n  parameters  from  the 
given  n+1  equations;  viz.  the  n— 1  relations,  and  the  two 
equations  of  the  curve.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  two  equa- 
tions above  written  denote  a  variable  curve,  the  motion  of 
which  is  regulated  by  the  conditions  that  it  shall  intersect  n  —  1 
fixed  directing  curves,  the  problem  is  of  the  kind  now  under 
consideration.  For,  by  eliminating  a;,  y,  z  between  the  two 
equations  of  the  variable  curve,  and  the  two  equations  of  any 
one  of  the  directing  curves,  we  express  the  condition  that  these 
two  curves  should  intersect^  and  thus  have  one  relation  between 
the  n  parameters.  And  having  n  —  1  such  relations  we  fiAd 
the  equation  of  the  surface  generated  in  the  manner  just  stated. 
We  had  (Art.  113)  a  particular  case  of  this  problem. 

Those  surfaces  for  which  the  form  of  the  functions  ^  and  ^^ 
is  the  same,  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  family^  though  the 
equations  connecting  the  parameters  may  be  different.  Thus, 
if  the  motion  of  the  same  variable  curve  were  regulated  by 
several  different  sets  of  directing  curves,  all  the  surfaces 
generated  would  be  said  to  belong  to  the  same  family.  In 
several  important  cases,  the  equations  of  all  surfaces  belonging 
to  the  same  family  can  be  included  in  one  equation  involving 
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one  or  more  arbitrary  functions ;  the  equation  of  any  individual 
surface  of  the  family  being  then  got  by  particularizing  the  form 
of  the  functions.  If  we  eliminate  the  arbitrary  functions  by 
differentiation,  we  get  a  partial  differential  equation,  common 
to  all  surfaces  of  the  family,  which  ordinarily  is  the  expression 
of  some  geometrical  property  common  to  all  surfaces  of  the 
family,  and  which  leads  more  directly  than  the  functional  equa- 
tion to  the  solution  of  some  classes  of  problems. 

438.  The  simplest  case  is  when  the  equations  of  the  variable 
curve  include  but  two  constants.*  Solving  in  turn  for  each  of 
these  constants,  we  can  throw  the  two  given  equations  into 
the  form  w  =  c„  w  =  c^ ;  where  u  and  v  are  known  functions  of 
Xj  y,  z»  In  order  that  this  curve  may  generate  a  surface,  we 
must  be  given  one  relation  connecting  c^,  c,,  which  will  be  of 
the  form  c^  =  <f>  (cj ;  whence  putting  for  c^  and  c,  theii:  values, 
we  see  that,  whatever  be  the  equation  of  connection,  the  equa- 
tion of  the  surface  generated  must  be  of  the  form  u  =  <t>{v). 

We  can  also,  in  this  case,  readily  obtain  the  partial  diffe- 
rential equation  which  must  be  satisfied  by  all  surfaces  of  the 
family.  For  if  J7=  0  represents  any  such  surface,  U  can  only 
differ  by  a  constant  multiplier  from  u-^<l>{v).  Hence,  we  have 
X  U=  u—if}  (v),  and  differentiating 

with  two  similar  equations  for  the  differentials  with  respect  to 
y  and  z.  Eliminating  then  X  and  <f>  (v),  we  get  the  required 
partial  differential  equation  in  the  form  of  a  determinant 


=  0. 


In  this  case  u  and  v  are  supposed  to  be  known  functions  of  the 
coordinates ;  and  the  equation  just  written  establishes  a  relation 
of  the  first  degree  between  ITj,  C^,  D^. 

If  the  equation  of  the   surface   were  written   in   the  form 

*  If  there  were  but  one  oooBtant,  the  elimination  of  it  would  give  the  equation  ot 
a  definite  surfocei  not  of  a.  family  of  Burfacea, 


^., 

u„ 

o; 

«.> 

«.> 

w. 

^.» 

».. 

«, 
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«-^(a?,y)  =  0;  we  should  have  27^=1,  D^  =  — i>>  ^==""?» 
where  p  and  q  have  the  usual  sigaification,  and  the  partial 
differential  equation  of  the  family  is  of  the  form  JPp-i-  Qq^Rj 
where  P,  Q^  B  are  known  functions  of  the  coordinates.  And 
conversely  the  integral  of  such  a  partial  differential  equation, 
which  (see  Boole's  Differential  EquationB^  p»  322)  is  of  the  form 
ttss  ^  (v),  geometrically  represents  a  surface  which  can  be  gene- 
rated by  the  motion  of  a  curve  whosQ  equations  are  of  the 
form  w  =  c,,  tj  =  c,. 

The  partial  differential  equatioa  affords  the  readiest  test 
whether  a  given  surface  belongs  to  any  assigned  family.  We 
have  only  to  give  to  CT,  U^y  ?7„  their  values  derived  from  the 
equation  of  the  given  surface^,  which  values  must  identically 
satisfy  the  partial  differential  equation  of  the  family  if  the 
surface  belong  to  that  fa«uly. 

439.  If  it  be  required  to  determine  a  particular  surface  of 
a  given  family  u=^[v)^  by  the  condition  that  the  surface  shall 
pass  through  a  given  curve,  the  form  of  the  function  in  this 
case  can  be  found  by  writing  down  the  equations  u  =  c,,  v  =  c,, 
and  eliminating  x^  y^  z  between  these  equations  and  those  of 
the  fixed  curve,  when  we  find  a  relation  between  c^  and  c.^^ 
or  between  u  and  v,  which  is  the  equation  of  the  required 
surface.  The  geometrical  interpretation  of  this  process  is,  that 
we  direct  the  motion  of  a  variable  curve  w  =  Cj,  v  =  Cg  by  the 
eondition  that  it  shall  move  so  as  always  to  intersect  the  given 
fixed  curve.  All  the  points  of  the  latter  are  therefore  points 
on  the  surface  generated. 

If  it  be  required  to  find  a  surface  of  the  family  u^^{p) 
which  shall  envelope  a  given  surface,  we  know  that  at  every 
point  of  the  curve  of  contact  i7^,  £^,  TJ^  have  the  same  value 
for  the  fixed  surface,  and  for  that  which  envelopes  it.  If 
then,  in  the  partial  differential  equation  of  the  given  family, 
we  substitute  for  Dj,  Z/^,  TJ^  their  values  derived  from  the  equa- 
tion of  the  fixed  surface,  we  get  an  equation  which  will  b& 
satisfied  for  every  point  of  the  curve  of  contact,  and  which 
therefore  combined  with  the  equation  of  the  fixed  surface  deter- 
mines that  curve.     The  problem  is  therefore  reduced  to  that 
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considered  in  the  first  part  of  fhis  article ;  namelj,  to  describe 
a  snrtace  of  the  given  familj  through  a  given  carve.  All  this 
theory  will  be  better  understood  from  the  following  examples 
of  important  families  of  surfaces  belonging  to  the  class  here 
considered ;  viz.  whose  equations  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 
i*  =  ^(t;). 

440.  Cylindrical  Surfaces.  A  cylindrical  surface  is  gene- 
rated by  the  motion  of  a  right  line,  which  remains  always 
parallel  to  itself.  Now  the  equations  of  a  right  line  include 
four  independent  constants;  if  then  the  direction  of  the  right 
line  be  given,  this  determines  two  of  the  constants,  and  there 
remain  but  two  undetermined.  The  family  of  cylindrical  sur- 
faces belongs  to  the  class  considered  in  the  last  two  articles. 

Thus,  if  the  equations  of  a  right  line  be  given  in  the  form 
x^Iz-hpy  y=:fm  +  q*j  I  and  m  which  determine  the  direction 
of  the  right  line  are  supposed  to  be  given ;  and  if  the  motion 
of  the  right  line  be  regulated  by  any  condition  (such  as  that 
it  shall  move  along  a  certain  fixed  curve,  or  envelope  a  certain 
fixed  surface)  this  establishes  a  relation  between  p  and  q^  and 
the  equation  of  the  surface  comes  oat  in  the  form 

More  generally,  if  the  right  line  is  to  be  parallel  to  the 
intersection  of  the  two  planes  oa  +  6y  +  c«,  a*x  +  Vy  4  c'«,  its 
equations  must  be  of  the  form 

ax  +  Jy  4  c«  =  a,  a'x  4  J'y  4  c'z  =  /3j 

and  the  equation  of  the  surface  generated  must  be  of  the  form 

oa? 4  iy  4  c«  =  ^  {ax 4  Vy  4  c'z). 

Writing  ao? 4  Jy  4  C2  for  w,  and  a'x  +  Vy  +  cz  for  v  in  the 
equation  of  Art.  438,  we  see  that  the  partial  differential  equa- 
tion of  cylindrical  surfaces  is 

(ic'-i'c)  D;4  {ca'-'c'a)  0^4  {ab'^a'b)  0^  =  0, 

or  (Ex.  3,  p.  26)  U^  cosa4  D^  C08y94  U^  cos7  =  0,  where  o,  )8,  7 
are  the  direction-cosines  of  the  generating  line.  Bemembering 
that  ?7,,  t7^,  U^  are  proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
normal  to  the  surface,  it  is  obvious  that  the  geometrical  meaning 
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of  this  equation  is,  that  the  tangent  plane  to  the  sarface  is 
always  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  generating  line. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  cylinder  whose  edges  ue  parallel  tox  =  2zj 
y  —  mZf  and  which  passes  through  the  plane  cuzre  s  =  0,  ^  (a;,  y)  =  0. 

Ans.  ^  {x—Uy  y  —  mz)  =  0. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  cylinder  whose  sides  axe  parallel  to  the 
intersection  of  ax  +  by  +  cZf  a'x  +  b*y  +  d'z,  and  which  passes  through  the  intereeb- 
tion  of  ax  +  fiy -\- yz  =  df  F{Xf  y,  z)  =  0.  Solve  for  x,  y,  z  between  the  eqnationa 
ax  +  by  +  cz  =  Uf  a*x -\- b*y -{■  <fz  ^  v,  oat  +  /3y  +  72  =  d,  and  substitute  the  resulting 
values  in  F  (x,  y,  z)  =  0, 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  equation  of  a  cylinderi  the  direction-oosineB  of  whose  edges 
are,  j^  m,  n,  and  which  passes  through  the  curve  Z7=  0,  V=0.  The  eliminatioa 
may  be  conveniently  performed  as  follows :  If  a:',  y',  e'  be  the  coordinates  of  the 
point  where  any  edge  meets  the  directing  curve,  x,  y,  z  those  of  any  point  on 

the  edse,  we  have  ^~     =  ^^^  =  IZ—  .     Calling  the  common  value  of  theee 

functions  6,  we  have 

a5'  =  »  —  W,  y'rry  —  »i6,  a^  =  z  —  n8. 

Substitute  these  values  in  the  equations  27  =  0, '  F  =  0,  which  x'y V  must  satisfy, 
and  between  the  two  resulting  equations  eliminate  the  unknown  0,  the  result  wUl 
be  the  equation  of  the  cylinder. 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  cylinder,  the  direction-cosines  of  whose  edges  are  ^  m,  «, 
and  which  envelopes  the  quadxic  Aa?  +  By^  +  Ce^  =  1.  From  the  partial  differential 
equation,  the  curve  of  contact  is  the  intersection  of  the  quadric  with 

Alx  +  Bmy  +  Cm  =  0.' 

Proceeding  then,  as  in  the  last  example,  the  equation  of  the  cylinder  is  found  to  be 

(^P  +  5j»«  +  Cn^)  {Aa^  +  By^  +  Os«  -  1)  =  {Alx  +  Bmy  +  Cnz)\ 

441,  Conical  Surfaces.  These  are  generated  by  the  motion 
of  a  right  line  which  constantly  passes  through  a  fixed  point 
Expressing  that  the  coordinates  of  this  point  satisfy  the  equa- 
tions of  the  right  line,  we  have  two  relations  connecting  the 
four  constants  in  the  general  equations  of  a  right  line.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  the  equations  of  the  generating  curve  contain 
but  two  undetermined  constants,  and  the  problem  is  of  the  kind 
discussed  Art.  438. 

Let  the  equations  of  the  generating  line  be 

I  m     "     n    "^ 

where  a,  j3,  7  are  the  known  coordinates  of  the  vertex  of  the 
cone,  and  7, 9n,  n  are  proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
generating  line ;    and  where  the  equations,  though  apparently 
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bontaining  three  undetertnined  constantB,  actually  contaiQ  only 
two,  since  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  ratios  of  the  quan*- 
tities  Ijtnjfi, 

Writing  the  equations  then  in  the  fotm 

z  —7      w'    z  —7       n  * 
l¥e  see  that  the   conditions  of  the  problem  miist  establish  a 
relation  between  -  and  —  ^  and  "that  the  equation  of  the  cone 

roust  be  of  the  form  r-^  =  4>  ( ^^^^  j . 

«-7         \«-7/ 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
equation  of  the  cone  must  be  a  homogeneous  function  of  thd 
three  quantities  x  —  a^y  —  fi^z  —  ff]  as  may  also  be  seen  directly 
from  the  consideration  that  the  conditions  of  the  problem  must 
establish  a  relation  between  the  direction-cosines  of  the  gene- 
rator :  that  these  cosines  being  -^y^ 5 gr ,  &c.,  any  equation 

expressing  such  a  relation  is  a  homogeneous  function  of  l^  m,  n, 
and  therefore  of  a-o,  y--)8,  ^  —  7)  which  are  proportional 
to  ?,  m^  n. 

When  the  vertex  of  the  cone  is  the  origin,  its  -equation  is 

of  the  form  -  s^f^];  or,  in  other  words,  is  a  homogeneous 

function  of  a?,.y,  z. 

The    partial  differential    equation    is    found    by.  ptrtting 

u  =  — — ,  V  = ,  in  the  equation  of  Art.  438,  and  when 

«  — 7'         «  — 7  »  ^  ' 

cleared  of  fractions  is 

0  —  7,      0,       —  (a;  —  a) 
0,      «-7,  -(y-^)    =0, 
or-  (a;- a)  £/;+(y-y9)  U^  +  {z^y)  U,=-0. 

This  equation  evidently  expresses  that  the  tangent  plane  at 
any  point  of  the  -surface  must  always  pass  through  the  fixed 
point  a/87. 

CCC 
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We  have  already  given  in  Ex.  7,  p.  86,  the  method  of 
forming  the  equation  of  the  cone  standing  on  a  ^ven  csorve ; 
and  (Art.  277)  the  method  of  forming  the  equation  of  the  cone 
which  envelopes  a  given  surface. 

442.  Conoidal  Surfaces.  These  are  generated  by  the  motion 
of  a  line  which  always  intersects  a  fixed  axis  and  remains 
parallel  to  a  fixed  plane.  These  two  conditions  leave  two  of 
the  constants  in  the  equations  of  the  line  undetermined,  so  that 
these  surfaces  are  of  the  class  considered  (Art.  438).  If  the  axis 
is  the  intersection  of  the  planes  a,  )3,  and  the  generator  is  to 
be  parallel  to  the  plane  7,  the  equations  of  the  generator  are 
assc,/9,  7  =  0,9  and  the  general  equation  of  conoidal  surfaces 

is  obviously  -5  =  ^  (7)  * 

The  partial  differential  equation  is  (Art.  438) 


fia 

1  -  «^i» 

0; 

7,. 

7rt 

7, 

=  0, 

where  a  =  a^x  •\- ajf  +  a^z -^  a^,  &c.  The  left-hand  side  of  the 
equation  may  be  expressed  as  the  difference  of  two  deter- 
minants y9  ( f7;a,7s)  -  a  ( ^i^.7»)  =  0. 

This  equation  may  be  derived  directly  by  expressing  that 
the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  on  the  surface  contains  the  gene- 
rator; the  tangent  plane,  therefore,  the  plane  drawn  through 
the  point  on  the  surface,  parallel  to  the  directing  plane,  and 
the  plane  a'yS  -  afi*  joining  the  same  point  to  the  axis,  have 
a  common  line  of  intersection.  The  terms  of  the  determinant 
just  written  are  the  coefficients  of  x,  y,  z  in  the  equations  of 
these  three  planes. 

In  practice  we  are  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  right 
conoids;  that  is,  where  the  fixed  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the 
directing  plane.  K  that  axis  be  taken  as  the  axis  of  2;,  and 
the  plane  for  plane  of  xy^  the  innctional  equation  is  y  =  2;^  {z)^ 
and  the  partial  differential  equation  is  a;C^  +y  ^  =  0. 

*  In  like  maimer  the  equation  of  any  surface  generated  by  the  motion  of  a 
lino  meeting  two  fixed  lines  «/?,  y^  must  be  of  the  form  ;»  =  ^  (*^)  • 
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The  lines  of  greatest  slope  (Art.  436)  are  in  this  case  always 
projected  into  circles.  For  io  virtue  of  the  partial  differential 
equation  just  written,  the  equation  of  Art.  436, 

JJ^dx  -  V^dy  =  0, 

transforms  itself  into  xdx+ydy  =  0^  which  represents  a  series 
of  concentric  circles.  The  same  thing  is  evident  geometrically ; 
for  the  lines  of  level  are  the  generators  of  the  system;  and 
these  being  projected  into  a  series  of  radii  all  passing  through 
the  origin,  are  cut  orthogonally  by  a  series  of  concentric 
circles. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  eqxiation  of  the  right  conoid  passing  thiough  the  axis  of 
z  and  through  a  plane  cnrve,  whose  equations  are  x  =  a,  F  (y^z)=  0.  Eliminating 
then  Xf  y,  z  between  these  equations  and  y  =  c^r,  z-=c^  we  get  F  {c^a^  c^)  =  0 ; 

or  the  required  equation  is  F  f  —  ,  « j  =  0. 

Wallis*s  oono-cuneus  is  when  the  fixed  cunre  is  a  circle  [x  =  a,  tf^  +  z^  —  r^. 
Its  equation  is  therefore  oy  +  «V  =  r^x^. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  directing  curre  be  a  helix,  the  fixed  line  being  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  on  which  the  helix  is  traced.  The  equation  is  that  given  Ex.  1,  Art.  402. 
Thk  surface  is  often  piesented  to  the  eye»  being  that  formed  by  the  under  surface 
of  a  spiral  staircase. 

443.  Surfaces  of  Hevolutian.  The  fundamental  property  of 
a  surface  of  revolution  is  that  its  section  perpendicular  to  its 
axis  must  always  consist  of  one  or  more  circles  whose  centres 
are  on  the  axis.  Such  a  surface  may  therefore  be  conceived 
as  generated  by  a  circle  of  variable  radius  whose  centre 
moves  along  a  fixed  right  line  or  axis,  and  whose  plane  is 
perpendicular  to  that  axis.      If  the  equations  of  the  axis  be 

— -J —  =  - — ~  = ,  then  the  generating  circle  in  any  posi- 
tion may  be  represented  as  the  intersection  of  the  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  Ix  4-  my  4  wz  =  c„  with  the  sphere  whose 
centre  is  any  fixed  point  on  the  axis, 

These  equations  contain  but  two  undetermined  constants;  the 
problem  therefore  is  of  the  class  considered  (Art.  438),  and  the 
equation  of  the  surface  must  be  of  the  form 

(a?- a)"  +  (y -i8)' +  (2  -  7)"  =  0  (ic  +  wy +  aM?). 
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When  tbe  axis  of  2  is  die  axis  of  revolation,  we  may  take  the 
origin  as  the  pmnt  aPy^  and  the  eqoation  beoomea 

«'4y*  +  *'=*(z},  or  «  =  ^(a?+3r^. 

The  partial  differential  equation  is  foond  bj  the  fonnida  of 
Art.  438  to  be 


U..      K, 


U. 


=  0i 


aj-a,  y-j9,  «-7 
or     {m(z-7)-n(y-)8)lD; 

When  the  uis  of  z  is  the  axis  of  revolution,  this  reduces  to 

The  partial  differential  equation  expresses  that  the  normal 
always  meets  the  axis  of  revolution.  For,  if  we  wish  to  exr 
press  the  condition  that  the  two  lines 

should  intersect,  we  maj  write  the  common  value  of  the  equal 
fractions  in  each  case,  0  and  ^.  Solving  then  for  x^  y^  z^  and 
equating  the  values  derived  from  the  equations  of  each  line, 
we  have 

whence,  eliminating  ^,  ^,  the  result  is  the  determinant  already 
found 


U:.       Z7 


ij 


%i 


U. 


a:' -a,  y'-^,  «'-7 


=  0. 


444.  The  equation  of  the  surface  generated  by  the  revo-*^ 
lution  of  a  given  curve  round  a  given  axis  is  found  (Art.  439) 
by  eliminating  a;,  y,  z  between 

ir  +  Tny  +  w«  =  w,   [x-  of  +  (y  —  fiY  +  («  —  jf^  v, 

and  the  two  equations  of  the  curve ;  replacing  then  u  and  v  by 
their  values.  We  have  already  had  an  example  of  this  (Ex.  3*, 
p.  85),  and- we  take,  as  a  further  example,  "to  find  the  surface 
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generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  circle  [y  =  0,  (a?  —  of  +  a"  ==  r'] 
round  an  axis  in  its  plane  [the  axis  of  2;]." 

Putting  .«  =  w,   aj*  +  y*  =  v,   and   eliminating  between  these 
eqaations  and  those  of  the  circle,  we  get 

{VW-a}-  +  w»  =  r«,  or  W{x' +y')^ay  +  z'=^r% 
which  cleared  of  radicals,  is 

It  is  obvious^  that  when  a  is  greater  than  r,  that  is  to  say,  when 
Ae  revolving  circle  does  not  meet  the  axis,  neither  can  the 
surface,  which  will  be  the  form  of  an  anchor  ring,  the  space 
about  the  axis  being  empty.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
revolving  circle  meets  the  axis,  the  segments  into  which  the  axis 
divides  the  circle  generate  distinct  sheets  of  the  surface,  inter- 
secting in  points  on  the  axis  »  =  V(^'  — «')j  which  are  nodal 
points  on  the  surface. 

The  sections  of  the  anchor  ring  by  planes  parallel  to  the 
axis  are  found  by  putting  y  =  constant  in  the  preceding  equa- 
tion. The  equation  of  the  section  may  immediately  be  thrown 
into  the  form  88'  =  constant,  where  8  and  8'  represent  circles. 
The  sections  are  Cassinians  of  various  kinds  (see  fig..  Higher 
Plane  Curvesj  p*  42).  It  is  geometrically  evident,  that  as  the 
plane  of  section  moves  away  from  the  axis,  it  continues  to  cut 
in  two  distinct  ovals,  until  it  touches  the  surface  [y  =  a'-r] 
when  it  cuts  in  a  cui*ve  having  a  double  point  [Bemouirfs 
Lemniscate] ;  after  which  it  meets  in  a  continuous  curve. 

Ex.  Verify  that  ar*  +  y"  +  e"  —  Sx^  =  H  is  a  sorface  of  revolution. 

Ans.  The  axis  of  reyolntion  isx  =  i/  =  z, 

445.  The  families  of  surfaces  which  have  been  considered 
are  the  most  interesting  of  those  whose  equations  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  u  =  <t>{v).  We  now  proceed  to  the  case 
when  the  equations  of  the  generating  curve  include  more  than 
two  parameters.  By  the  help  of  the  equations  connecting 
these  parameters,  we  can,  in  terms  of  any  one  of  them,  express 
all  the  rest,  and  thus  put  the  equations  of  the  generating  curve 
into  the  form 

^Kyj^jCj^W)   V^W)&c.}=0,/{a:,y,5J,c,i^(c),  f  (c),&c.}=0. 
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The  equation  of  the  surface  generated  is  obtained  by  eirmi- 
nating  c  between  these  equations;  and,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  all  surfaces  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  family  for  which 
the  form  of  the  fiinctions  F  and/  is  the  same,  whatever  be  the 
forms  of  the  functions  ^,  '^,  &c.  But  since  evidently  the 
elimination  cannot  be  effected  until  some  definite  form  has 
been  assigned  to  the  functions  ^,  ^,  &c.,  it  is  not  generally 
possible  to  form  a  single  functional  equation  including  all  sur- 
faces of  the  same  family;  and  we  can  only  represent  them, 
as  above  written,  by  a  pair  of  equations  from  which  there 
remains  a  constant  to  .be  eliminated.  We  can,  however,  elimI-> 
nate  the  arbitrary  functions  by  differentiation,  and  obtain  a 
partial  differential  equation,  common  to  all  siurfaces  of  the  same 
family ;  the  order  of  that  equation  being,  as  we  shall  presently 
prove,  equal  to  the  number  of  arbitrary  functions  ^,  yfr^  &c. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  general  the  order  of 
the  partial  differential  equation  obtained  by  the  elimination  of 
a  number  of  arbitrary  functions  from  an  equation  is  higher  than 
the  number  of  functions  eliminated.  Thus,  if  an  equation  in- 
clude two  arbitrary  functions  ^,  i/r,  and  if  we  differentiate  with 
respect  to  x  and  y,  which  we  take  as  independent  variables^ 
the  differentials  combined  with  the  original  equation  form  a 
system  of  three  equations  containing  four  unknown  functions 
4^1  V^?  ^\  '^''  The  second  differentiation*  (twice  with  regard 
to  a;,  twice  with  regard  to  y,  and  with  regard  to  x  and  y) 
gives  us  three  additional  equations ;  but,  then,  from  the  system 
of  six  equations  it  is  not  generally  possible  to  eliminate  the 
six  quantities  ^,  yjr^  4>\  '^\  4>\  i^''  We  must,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed to  a  third  differentiation  before  the  elimination  can  be 
effected.  It  is  easy  to  see,  in  like  manner,  that  to  eliminate 
n  arbitrary  functions  we  must  differentiate  2n  —  1  times.  The 
reason  why,  in  the  present  case,  the  order  of  the  differential 
equation  is  less,  is  that  the  functions  eliminated  are  all  functions 
of  the  same  quantity. 

446.  In  order  to  shew  this  it  is  convenient  to  consider  first 
the  special  case,  where  a  family  of  surfaces  can  be  expressed 
by  a  single  functional  equation.     This  will  happen  when  it  is 
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possible  by  combining  the  equations  of  the  generating  curve 
to  separate  one  of  the  constants  so  as  to  throw  the  equations 
into  the  form  m  =  c, ;  F{x^y^z^c^^  c,...cj  =  0.  Then  express- 
ing, by  means  of  the  equations  of  condition,  the  other  constants 
in  terms  of  o,,  the  result  of  elimination  is  plainly  of  the  form 

F[x^  y,  «,  w,  ^  (m),   ^  (m),  &c.}  =  0. 

Now,  If  we  denote  by  i^,,  the  differential  with  respect  to  x  of 
the  equation  of  the  surface,  on  the  supposition  that  u  is  con- 
stant, we  have 


U  =  F,+ 


dF 


~-         r,        dF  ^rr         -n        ^F 


da 


5ir"'- 


Now,  in  these  equations,  the  derived  functions  ^',  ^',  &c.,  only 

dF 
•enter  in  the  term  ^;   they  can,  therefore,  be  all  eliminated 

together,    and    we   can   form   the   equation,   homogeneous   in 


V,,  c;,  o;, 


=  0, 


which  contains  only  the  original  functions  ^,  ^,  &c.  If  we 
write  this  equation  F=  0,  we  can  form  from  it,  in  like  manner| 
the  equation 


R,   K,   K 


i> 


8l 


V    V    V 


1/  .    u  A    u 


0, 


which  still  contains  no  arbitrary  functions  but  the  original 
(f>y  yftj  &c.,  but  which  contains  the  second  differential  coefficients 
of  Z7,  these  entering  into  F,,  F„  F,.  From  the  equation  last 
found  we  can  in  like  manner  form  another,  and  so  on;  and 
from  the  series  of  equations  thus  obtained  (the  last  being  of 
the  n^  order  of  differentiation)  we  can  eliminate  the  n  functions 
<j>j  yjr^  &c. 

If  we  omit  the  last  of  these  equations  we  can  eliminate  all 
but  one  of  the  arbitrary  functions,  and  according  to  our  choice 
of  the  function  to  be  retained,  can  obtain  n  different  equations 
of  the  order  n-  1,  each  containing  one  arbitrary  function. 
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These  are  the  first  iutegrals  of  the  final  differential  equation 
of  the  n**^  order.  In  like  manner  we  can  form  In  (n  —  1)  equa^ 
tions  of  the  second  order,  each  containing  two  arbitrary  fanc- 
tion9,  and  so  on. 

447.  If  we  take  x  and  y  as  the  independent  variables,  and 
as  usual  write  dz^pdx  +  qdy^  dp=^rdx-\-8cly^  &c.,  the  process 
of  forming  these  equations  may  be  more  conveniently  stated 
as  follows:  ^^Take  the  total  differential  of  the  given  equation 
on  the  supposition  that  u  is  constant, 

F^dx  +  F^dy  +  F^  [pdx  +  qdy)  =0 ; 

put  dy  =  mdx^  and  substitute  for  m  its  value  derived  from  the 
differential  of  u  =:  o,  viz. 

u^dx  +  u^dy  +  Uj,  {pdx  +  gdy)  =  0." 

For,  if  we  differentiate  the  given  equation  with  respect  to 
X  and  y,  we  get 

^.+i'^.+  ^(«.+i»'.)=o. 

dW 

and  the  result  of  eliminating  -^  from  these  two  equations  ia 
the  same  as  the  result  of  eliminating  m  between  the  equations 

F^^pF^^m[F^^qF>i^%  w*+iWa  +  «»K  +  2««)  =  0- 
It  is  convenient  in  practice  to  choose  for  one  of  the  equations 
representing  the  generating  curve  its  projection  on  the  plane 
of  xy ;  then,  since  this  equation  does  not  contain  z^  the  value 
of  m  derived  from  it  will  not  contain  p  ot  ^,  and  the  first 
differential  equation  will  be  of  the  form 

p  +  qm  =  -B, 

R  being  also  a  function  not  containing  p  w  q.  The  only  terms 
then  containing  r,  s,  or  ^  in  the  second  differential  equation  are 
those  derived  from  differentiating  p  -f-  qm^  and  that  equation 
will  be  of  the  form 

r +  28771  +  1171^  =8, 

where  8  may  contain  a;,  y,  z^  p,  ;,  but  not  r,  «,  or  t.    If  now 
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we  had  onlj  two  functioBs  to  eliminate^  we  should  solve  for 
these  coDstants  from  the  original  functional  equation  of  the 
surface,  and  from  p  +  qm:=iB]  and  then  substituting  these  values 
in  m  and  in  8j  the  form  of  the  final  second  differential  equation 
would  still  remain 

where  m'  and  S*  might  contain  x^  y^  Zj  p^  q.  In  like  manner 
if  we  had  three  functions  to  eliminate,  and  if  we  denote  the 
partial  differentials  of  z  of  the  third  order  by  a,  )3,  7,  £,  the 
partial  differential  equation  would  be  of  the  form 

a  4- 3m)S  +  3m'7  +  w'S  =  r. 

And  so  on  for  higher  orders.  This  theoiy  wUl  be  illustrated 
bj  the  examples  which  follow. 

448.  Surfaces  gefierated  hy  lines  parallel  to  a  fixed  plane* 
This  is  a  family  of  surfaces  which  includes  conoids  as  a  par- 
ticular case.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  take  the  fixed  plane 
for  the  plane  of  xy.  Then  the  equations  of  the  generating 
line  are  of  the  form  «  =  c^,  y  =  cjc  +  0,.  The  functional  equa- 
tion of  the  surface  is  got  by  substituting  in  the  latter  equation 
for  c^,  ^(a);  and  for  c^,  ^(«).  Since  in  forming  the  partial 
differential  equation  we  are  to  regard  z  as  constant,  we  may 
as  well  leave  the  equations  in  the  form  «  =  c,,  y  =  Cj«  +  c,. 
These  give  us 

According  as  we  eliminate  c,  or  c,,  these  equations  give  us 
P'{-qc^^ 0,  px-\^  qy  —  qc^.  There  are,  therefore,  two  equations 
of  the  first  order,  each  containing  one  arbitrary  function,  viz. 

P  +  ?^(«)==0,  px-\rqy^q^{si)^ 

To  eliminate  completely  arbitrary  functions,  differentiate 
p  +  qm^O^  remembering  that  since  m  =  c^,  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  constant,  when  we  get 

r  +  2sm  +  <m*  =»  0, 

and  eliminating  m  by  means  of  p  +  ;m  =  0,  the  required  equa- 
tion is 

j"r  -  2pqs  ^-pH  =  0, 

PDD 
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Next  let  the  generating  line  be  parallel  to  ax  +  hy-^cz'^  its 
equationB  are 

and  the  functional  equation  of  the  family  of  Burfaoes  is  got  bj 

writing  for  c,  and  c„  functions  oi  aa+by-i-cz.    Differentiating^ 

we  have 

a  +  cp  +  m  ( J  +  cj)  s=  0,  w  =  c,. 

The  equations  got  by  eliminating  one  arbitrary  function  are 

therefore 

a  +  cp  4-  (J  +  oj)  <^  {ax  +  5y  +  c«)  =  0, 

(a  +  ^)  a?  +  ( J  +  cj)  y  =  { J  +  cj)  -^  (oa;  +  Jy  +  C2) . 

Differentiating  a-\-hm'{-c{p-\'mq)^  and  remembering  that  m 
]&  to  be  regarded  as  constant,  we  have 

and  introducing  the  value  of  m  already  found, 

(J  +  c2)V-2(a  +  cp)(A-l-c2)«+(a  +  g?)'<  =  0. 

449.  This  equation  may  also  be  arrived  at  by  expressing 
that  the  tangent  planes  at  two  points  on  the  same  generator 
intersect,  as  they  evidently  must,  on  that  gene]:ator.  Let 
a,  )3,  7  be  the  running  coordinates,  a;,  y,  z  those  of  the  point 
of  contact;  then  any  generator  is  the  intersection  of  the  tan- 
gent plane 

7-«=p(a-aj)+j(^-y), 

with  a  plane  through  the  point  of  contact  parallel  to  the  fixed 

plane 

a  (a-  a)  +  J {/8  -y)  +  o  (7-  «)  =  0, 

whedce  {a-^cp)  {a-x)  ^-(J  +  cj)  ()S-y)  =  0. 

Now  if  we  pass  to  the  line  of  intersection  of  this  tangent  plane 
with  a  consecutive  plane,  a,  )3,  7  remain  the  same,  while 
a;,  y,  e,  ;>,  ;  vary.  Differentiating  the  equation  of  the  tangent 
plane,  we  have 

{rdx  +  sdy)  (a-a?)  +  {adx-^-tdy)  {fi-  y)^ 0. 
And  eliminating  a  —  a?,  )S  -  y, 

{b  +  cq)  [rdx  -f  $dy)  =  (a  +  cp)  {sdx  +  tdy). 
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Bat  since  the  poiDt  of  contact  moves  along  the  generator  which 
is  parallel  to  the  fixed  plane,  we  have 

adx  +  bdy  +  cdz  =  0,   or   (a  +  cp)  (ilr  +  ( J  4  cq)  dy  =  0. 

Eliminating  then  dx^dy  from  the  last  equation,  we  have,  as  before, 

(J  +  cy)*r- 2  (a  + g?)  (J  +  <??) «+ (a  +  g>)"  «  =  0. 

450.  Surfaces  generated  by  lines  which  meet  d  fixed  axis. 
This  class  also  includes  the  family  of  conoids.  In  the  first 
place  let  the  fixed  axis  be  the  axis  of  z)  then  the  equations 
of  the  generating  line  are  of  the  form  y  =  c^x,  z=-cjc-\-  c^]  and 
the  equation  of  the  family  of  surfaces  is  got  by  writing  in  the 

latter  equation  for  c,  and  c,,  arbitrary  functions  of  -  .  Differ- 
entiating, we  have  »»  =  <?„  p^  mq  =  c,,  whence 

px-\'qy^x4>{^,  and   z-px-qy^^(^. 

Differentiating  again,  we  have  r  +  2«m  +  ^m*s0,  and  putting 
for  m  its  value  =:  o,  =  -  ,  the  required  differential  equation  is 

rz*  +  2sxy  + «?/  =  0. 

This  equation  may  also  be  obtained  by  expressing  that  two 
consecutive  tangent  planes  intersect  in  a  generator.  As,  in 
Art.  449,  we  have  for  the  intersection  of  two  consecutive  tan- 
gent planes 

{rdx-^-sdy)  (a-x)  -f  {sdx  +  tdy)  (jS -y)  =0. 

But  any  generator  lies  in  the  plane  ay  =/8a;,  or  (a— aj)y  =  {fi~y)  «?• 
Eliminating  therefore, 

X  {rdx-f  sdy)-{'y{sdx  +  tdy)  =0. 

But  ^  =  -  =  ^ .     Therefore,  as  before,  rx*  +  2sxy  +  ^"  =  0. 
dx      a      x 

More  generally,  let  the  line  pass  through  a  fixed  axis  a/8, 

where  a  =  aaj+ Jy  +  ca  +  rf,   /8  =  a'a?  +  J'y  +  c'a  +  d'.      Then  the 

equations  of  the  generating  line  are  a  =  c^iS,  y  —  c^x-\-  c„  and  the 

equation  of  the  family  of  surfaces  is  y  =  x^  S  "^  ^  S '  ^'^®''" 
entiating,  we  have 

«i  =  Cj,  a  +  cp  +  wi  (J  +  c^)  =  c,  [a  4  c'^  +  wi  (i'  +  ctf)]. 
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Differentiating  again,  we  have  r  +  2«m  4-  trif  =  (^9  and  putting 
in  for  m  from  the  last  equation,  the  required  partial  differential 
equation  is 

{(a  +  cp)/9-{a'  +  c»a}*f 

-2{(a+cp)/9-(a+c»a}{(J  +  cj)/8-(J'  +  c«)a}« 
+  {( J  +  cj)  i8  -  (y  +  c'^r)  a}  V  =  0. 

451.  If  the  equation  of  a  familj  of  surfaces  contain  n 
ai'bitrarj  functions  of  the  same  quantity,  and  if  tt  be  required 
to  determine  a  surface  of  the  familj  which  shall  pass  through 
n  fixed  curves,  we  write  down  the  equations  of  the  generating 
curve  t*  =  c,,  F[x^  y,  «,  c„  c,,  &c.)  =»  0,  and  expressing  that  the 
generating  curve  meets  each  of  the  fixed  corves,  we  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  equations  to  eliminate  c^,  c,,  &c.  Thus, 
to  find  a  surface  of  the  familj  a;  + 1^^  (^)  -f  ^^  {z)  =  0  which  shall 
pass  through  the  fixed  curves  jf^dy  FipCy  ^]  =  0;  y  =  — a, 
F^  [xy  z)  =  0.  The  equations  of  the  generating  line  being  z  =  c^, 
ac  =  yc,  +  c„  we  have,  by  substitution, 

or,  replacing  for  o,,  c,,  their  values, 

i^{a;  +  c,(a-.y),«}  =  0,  i?;  {a;-c,(«4y),  «}  =  0, 
bj  eliminating  c,  between  which  the  required  surface  is  found. 


Ex.  Let  the  dixecting  curvesi  be 


y  =  «i  Ai  +  :5  =  ii  y  =  -«i  «*  +  «»  =  «', 


we  elixbinate  e^  between 


{a  +  r-  (a  —  «)}*     2i'      .     ,  /         m,       •       • 

' T2— ^  "^^='^'  {«-c,(o  +  y)P  +  ««  =  c«. 

Solving  for  c^  from  each,  we  have 

The  result  is  apparently  of  the  eighth  degree,  but  is  resolvable  into  two  conoids 
distinguished  by  giving  the  radicals  the  same  or  opposite  signs  in  the  last  equation. 

452.  We  have  now  seen,  that  when  the  equation  of  a  family 
of  surfaces  contains  a  number  of  arbitrary  functions  of  the  same 
quantity,  it  is  convenient,  in  forming  the  partial  differential 
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equation,  to  substitute  for  the  equation  of  the  surface,  the  two 
equations  of  the  generating  curve.  It  is  easy  to  see,  then, 
that  this  process  is  Equally  applicable  when  the  family  of 
surfaces  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  single  functional  equation. 
The  arbitrary  functions  which  enter  into  the  equations  (Art.  445) 
are  all  functions  of  the  same  quantity,  though  the  expression  of 
that  quantity  in  terms  of  the  coordinates  is  unknown.  If  then 
differentiating  that  quantity  gives  dy  —  mdx^  we  can  eliminate 
the  unknown  quantity  m,  between  the  total  differentials  of  the 
two  equations  of  the  generating  curve,  and  so  obtain  the  partial 
differential  equation  required.  In  practice  it  is  convenient  to 
choose  for  one  of  the  equations  of  the  generating  curve,  its 
projection  on  the  plane  xy. 

For  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  general  equation 
of  ruled  surfaces :  that  is  to  say,  of  surfaces  generated  by  the 
motion  of  a  right  line.  The  equations  of  the  generating  line 
are  «  =  Cja;  +  c„  y  =  Cga;  +  c^,  and  the  family  of  surfaces  is  ex- 
pressed by  substituting  for  c^^  c,,  c^  arbitrary  functions  of  c,. 
Differentiating,  we  have  p  +  mq  =  c,,  m  =  c,.  Differentiating 
the  first  of  these  equations,  m  being  proved  to  be  constant  by 
the  second,  we  have  r  +  ^sni  -f  tw?  =■  0.  As  this  equation  still 
includes  m  or  c,,  the  expression  for  which,  in  terms  of  the 
coordinates  is  unknown,  we  must  differentiate  again,  when  we 
have  a  +  3/8m  +  Sym!'  +  Bin^  =  0,  where  a,  /8,  7,  B  are  the  third 
differential  coefficients.  Eliminating  m  between  the  cubic  and 
quadratic  just  found,  we  have  the  required  partial  differential 
equation.  It  evidently  resolves  itself  into  the  two  linear  equa- 
tions of  the  third  order  got  by  substituting  in  turn  for  m  in 
the  cubic  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic. 

This  equation  might  bo  got  geometrically  by  expi'essing  that 
the  tangent  planes  at  three  consecutive  points  on  a  generator 
pass  through  that  generator.  The  equation  dz=^pdx  +  qdy  is 
a  relation  between  —  1,  p^  y,  which  are  proportional  to  the  direc- 
tion-cosines of  a  tangent  plane,  while  dx^  dy^  dz  are  proportional 
to  the  direction-cosines  of  any  line  in  that  plane  passing  through 
the  point  of  contact.  If,  then,  we  pass  to  a  second  tangent  plane, 
through  a  consecutive  point  on  the  same  line,  we  are  to  make 
Py  q  vary  while  the  mutual  ratios  of  dxy  dy^  dz  remain  constant. 
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This  giTCS  rdji?-\-28dxdy-\-tdy^^0.  To  pass  to  a  third  tan- 
gent plane,  we  differentiate  again,  regarding  dx  :  dy  constant ; 
and  thus  have  adx*-\-S^dx''dy'\-Sydxd/-{'8dy*=^0.  Elimi- 
nating dx  :  dy  between  the  last  two  equations,  we  haye  the 
same  equation  as  before. 

The  first  integrals  of  this  equation  are  found,  as  explained 
(Art.  446),  by  omitting  the  last  equation  and  eliminating  all 
but  one  of  the  constants.  Thus  we  have  the  equation 
j)  +  mq=^  Cj,  from  which  it  appears  that  one  of  the  integrals  is 
p  +  w J  =  0  (w),  where  m  is  one  of  the  roots  of  r  +  2sm  +  tm*  =  0. 
The  other  two  first  integrals  are 

y  —  mx  =  -^  (tw),   and  z  —px  —  mqx  =  x  W- 

The  three  second  integrals  are  got  by  eliminating  m  from 
any  pair  of  these  equations. 

453.  Envelopes.  If  the  equation  of  a  surface  include  n 
parameters  connected  by  n  —  1  relations,  we  can  in  terms  of 
any  one  express  all  the  rest,  and  throw  the  equation  into 
the  form 

z^F{x,  y,  c,  4^  (c),  i/r  (c),  &C.1. 

dW 

Eliminating  c  between  this  equation  and  ■;t-  =  0,  we  find  the 

envelope  of  all  the  surfaces  obtained  by  giving  different  values 
to  c.  The  envelopes  so  found  are  said  to  be  of  the  same 
family  as  long  as  the  form  of  the  function  F  remains  the  same, 
no  matter  how  the  forms  of  the  functions  ^,  '^,  &c.  vary. 

The  curve  of  intersection  of  the  given  surface  with  -7-  is  the 

characteristic  (see  p.  294)  or  line  of  intersection  of  two  con- 
secutive surfaces  of  the  system.  Considering  the  characteristic 
as  a  moveable  curve  from  the  two  equations  of  which  c  is  to 
be  eliminated,  it  is  evident  that  the  problem  of  envelopes  is 
included  in  that  discussed,  Art.  445,  &c.     K  the  function  F 

dW 

contain  n  arbitrary  functions  <^,  '^,  &c.,  then  since  -7-  contains 

0',  '>y^  &c.,  it  would  seem,  according  to  the  theory  previously 
explained,  that  the  partial  dificrential  equation  of  the  family 
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ought  to  be  of  the  2n^  order.  But  on  examining  the  manner 
in  which  these  functions  enter,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  order 
reduces  to  the  n^.    In  fact,  differentiating  the  equation  z==Fj 

we  get 

^     rfF  „     dF 

dF 
but  since  -;?-  =0,  we  hsLvep^^F^j  2  =  -^>  where,  since  F^  and  F^ 

are  the  differentials  on  the  supposition  that  c  is  constant,  these 
quantities  onlj  contain  the  original  functions  ^,  '^  and  not  the 
derived  <f>\  yit'.  From  this  pair  of  equations  we  can  form 
another,  as  in  Art.  452,  and  so  on,  until  we  come  to  the  n^ 
order,  when,  as  easily  appears  from  what  follows,  we  have 
equations  enough  to  eliminate  all  the  parameters. 

454.  We  need  not  consider  the  case  when  the  given  equation 
contains  but  one  parameter,  since  the  elimination  of  this  between 
the  equation  and  its  differential  gives  rise  to  the  equation  of 
a  definite  surface  and  not  of  a  family  of  surfaces.  Let  the 
equation  then  contain  two  parameters  a,  i,  connected  by  an 
equation  giving  &  as  a  function  of  a,  then  between  the  three 
equations  z  =  F^  p  =  F^j  j  =  F^^  we  can  eliminate  a,  J,  and  the 
form  of  the  result  is  evidently/  (a?,  y,  «,  ^,  2)  =  0. 

For  example^  let  us  examine  the  envelope  of  a  sphere  of 
fixed  radius,  whose  centre  moves  along  any  plane  curve  in  the 
plane  of  xy.  This  is  a  particular  case  of  the  general  class  of 
tubular  surfaces  which  we  shall  consider  presently. 

Now  the  equation  of  such  a  sphere  being 

and  the  conditions  of  the  problem  assigning  a  locus  along  which 
the  point  a^  is  to  move,  and  therefore  determining  fi  in  terms 
of  a,  the  equation  of  the  envelope  is  got  by  eliminating  a 
between 

(«-a)'+{y-^(a)}'+«''  =  r»,  (x-a)  +  {y-^(a)}  f  (a)  =  0. 

Since  the  elimination  cannot  be  effected  until  the  form  of  the 
function  4>  is  assigned,  the  family  of  surfaces  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed  by   the  combination   of  two   equations  just    written. 
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We  might  also  obtain  these  equations  by  expressing  that  the 
surface  is  generated  by  a  fixed  circle,  which  moves  so  that 
its  plane  shall  be  always  perpendicular  to  the  path  along  which 
its  centre  moves.  For  the  equation  of  the  tangent  to  the 
locus  of  afi  is 

JO 

3^-/8  =  ^(aj-a)ory-^(a)  =  f  (a)(aj-a). 

And  the  plane  perpendicular  to  this  is 

(x-a)4fa{y-^(a)}  =  0, 

as  already  obtained.  To  obtain  the  partial  differential  equa- 
tion, differentiate  the  equation  of  the  sphere,  regarding  a,  /3  as 
constant,  when  we  have  a? -  a -{-pz  =  0,  y^fi-^-qz^O.  Solving 
for  j:  — a,  y  — /8  and  substituting  in  the  equation  of  the  sphere, 
the  required  equation  is 

We  might  have  at  once  obtained  this  equation  as  the  geo- 
metrical expression  of  the  fact  that  the  length  of  the  normal 
is  constant  and  equal  to  r,  as  it  obviously  is. 

455.  Before  proceeding  further  we  wish  to  show  how  the 
arbitrary  functions  which  occur  in  the  equation  of  a  family 
of  envelopes  can  be  determined  by  the  conditions  that  the 
surface  in  question  passes  through  given  curves.  The  tangent 
line  to  one  of  the  given  curves  at  any  point  of  course  lies  in 
the  tangent  plane  to  the  required  surface ;  but  since  the  en- 
veloping surface  has  at  any  point  the  same  tangent  plane  as 
the  enveloped  surface  which  passes  through  that  point,  it 
follows  that  each  of  the  given  curves  at  every  point  of  it 
touches  the  enveloped  surface  which  passes  through  that  point. 
If,  then,  the  equation  of  the  enveloped  surface  be 

the  envelope  of  this  surface  can  be  made  to  pass  through  n  —  1 
given  curves ;  for  by  expressing  that  the  surface,  whose  equa- 
tion has  been  just  written,  touches  each  of  the  given  curves, 
we  obtain  n  —  1  relations  between  the  constants  c^,  c^,  &c., 
which,  combined  with  the  two  equations  of  the  characteristic. 
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-enable  tis  ±o  elimiHstc  these  constants.  For  example,  the 
familj  of  surfaces  dncussed  in  the  ladt  article  contains  but 
two  constants  aftd  one  arbitrary  function,  and  can  therefore 
be  made  to  pass  through  one  given  curve.  Let  it  then  be 
required  to  find  an  envelope  of  the  sphere 

which  shall  pass  through  the  right  line  x  =  mzj  y  =  0.  The 
points  of  intersection  of  this  line  with  the  sphere  being  given 
by  'the  quadratic 

(«t«-a)*  +  y9*+«"  =  r^,  or  (1 +w*)j5*-2ww?a  +  a*  +  /8'- r'  =  0, 
the  condition  that  the  line  should  touch  the  sphere  is 

We  see  thus,  that  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  spheres  touching 
the  given  line  is  an  ellipse.  The  envelope  required,  then,  is 
a  kind  of  elliptical  anchor  ring,  whose  equation  is  got  by 
elimmating  a,  /3  between 

(aj-a)da  +  (y-^)rfi8  =  0,  ctrfa  +  (I  +  w*) i9(?y9  =  0, 

from  which  last  two  equations  we  have 

(l+m*))S(a;-a)=a(y-)8). 
The  result  is  a  surface  of  the  eighth  degree. 

456.  Again,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  arbitrary 
function  so  that  the  envelope  surface  may  also  envelope  a 
given  surface.  At  any  point  of  contact  of  the  required  sur- 
face with  the  fixed  surface  «— /(iP, y)j  the  moveable  surface 
z  s  F{xj  y,  c,,  c,,  &c.)  which  passes  through  that  point,  has 
ako  the  same  tangent  plane  as  the  fixed  surface.  The  values 
then  of  p  and  q  derived  from  the  equations  of  the  fixed  surface 
and  of  the  moveable  surface  must  be  the  same.  Thus  we  have 
fi  =  -P^j  /l  =  If\j  and  if  between  these  equations  and  the  two 
equations  e^F^  ^=/j  which  are  satisfied  for  the  point  of 
contact,  we  eliminate  sc,  y,  z^  the  result  will  give  a  relation 
between  the  parameters.  The  envelope  may  thus  be  made 
to  envelope  as  many  fixed  surfaces  as   there   are   arbitrary 

E  EE 
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functions  in  the  equation.  Thus,  for  example,  let  it  be  re- 
quired to  detemune  a  tubular  surface  of  the  kind  discussed 
(Art.  455),  which  shall  touch  the  sphere  a? +y* +  «"  =  £*.  This 
surface  must  then  touch  (a  —  a)"  +  (y  —  /8)*  +  «"  =  r^.    We  have 

therefore  -  = ,  ^  =  — — -  ;  conditions  which  imply  «  =  0, 

-  «  ^  Q  or  fix  =  ay.  Eliminating  x  and  y  by  the  hdp  of 
jf      y     f-* 

these  equations,  between  the  equation  of  the  fixed  and  move- 
able sphere,  we  get  4(a'  +  /3»)5"=(fi"-r*  +  a»  +  ;3')\  This 
gives  a  quadratic  for  of  +  y8',  whose  roots  are  (B,  ±  rf ;  showing 
that  the  centre  of  the  moveable  sphere  moves  on  one  or  other 
of  two  circles,  the  radius  being  either  R±t.  The  surfaoe 
required  is  therefore  one  or  other  of  two  anchor  rings,  the 
opening  of  the  rings  corresponding  to  the  values  just  assigned. 

457.  We  add  one  or  two  more  examples  of  families  of  en- 
velopes whose  equations  include  but  one  arbitrary  function.  To 
find  the  envelope  of  a  right  cone  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  z^  and  whose  vertex  moves  along  any  assigned  curve 
in  the  plane  of  ocy.  Let  the  equation  of  the  cone  in  its 
original  position  be  «*==m*(a;*  +  y*);  then  if  the  vertex  be 
moved  to  the  point  a,  yS,  the  equation  of  the  cone  becomes 
0*  s  in?  \^x  —  a)"  +  (y  -  /8)*},  and  if  we  are  given  a  curve 
along  which  the  vertex  moves,  /3  is  given  in  terms  of  a. 
Differentiating,  we  have  ^«  =  wi*  (a:  —  a),  j«  =  w*  (y  —  ^) ;  and 
eliminating,  we  have  ^*-f?*  =  »i*.  This  equation  expresses 
that  the  tangent  plane  to  the  surface  makes  a  constant  angle 
with  the  plane  of  xy,  as  is  evident  from  the  mode  of  generation. 
It  can  easily  be  deduced  hence,  that  the  area  of  any  portion 
of  the  surface  is  in  a  constant  ratio  to  its  projection  on  the 
plane  of  ocy. 

458.  The  families  of  surfaces,  considered  (Arts.  454,  457), 
are  both  included  in  the  following :  ''  To  find  the  envelope  of  a 
surface  of  any  form  which  moves  without  rotation,  its  motion 
being  directed  by  a  curve  along  which  any  given  point  of  the 
surface  moves."  Let  the  equation  of  the  surface  in  its  original 
position  be  z^F[x^y\  then  if  it  be  moved  without  turning 
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SO  that  the  point  originallj  at  the  origm  shall  pass  to  the 
position  a)87,  the  equation  of  the  snrface  will  evidently  be 
z-'y  =  F{x—aj  y  —  fi).  If  we  are  given  a  curve  along  which 
the  point  0^87  is  to  move,  we  can  express  a,  /3  in  terms  of  7, 
and  the  problem  is  one  of  the  class  to  be  considered  in  the 
next  article,  where  the  equation  of  the  envelope  includes  two 
arbitrary  functions.  Let  it  be  given,  however,  that  the  directing 
curve  is  drawn  on  a  certain  knoton  surface^  then,  of  the  two 
equations  of  the  directing  curve,  one  is  known  and  only  one 
arbitrary,  so  that  the  equation  of  the  envelope  includes  but 
one  arbitraiy  function.  Thus,  if  we  assume  fi  an  arbitrary 
function  of  a,  the  equation  of  the  fixed  surface  gives  7  as  a 
known  function  of  a,  /3,  It  is  easy  to  see  how  to  find  the  partial 
difierential  equation  in  this  case.     Between  the  three  equations 

«-7  =  i?^(aj~a,y-^),i?  =  i?;(aj-.a,y-/S),}  =  i^,(x-a,y-^), 

solve  for  a?  — a,  y  — /8,  «  — 7,  when  we  find 

»-a=/(p,j),  y-^=y(i?,j),  «-7=y{p,?). 

If,  then,  the  equation  of  the  surface  along  which  aJ3y  is  to  move 
be  r  (a,  ^,  7)  =  0,  the  required  partial  differential  equation  is 

r {x -f[p, ?), y-y[p,q)y  z^ y{p, q)] = 0. 

The  three  functions  /,  ]^  *'/,  are  evidently  connected  by  the 
relation  cTj  'pdf-\^  qdy. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  partial  differential  equation  just 
found  is  the  expression  of  the  &ct,  that  the  tangent  plane  at 
any  point  on  the  envelope  is  parallel  to  that  at  the  corre- 
sponding point  on  the  original  surface, 

Ex.  To  find  the  partdal  differential  equation  of  the  envelope  of  a  sphere  of  con- 
stant radias  whoee  centre  moyes  along  any  cnrre  traced  on  a  fixed  equal  sphere 

SB*  +  ^  -f  «*  =  r«. 

The  equation  of  the  moveable  sphere  is  («  -  a)'  +  (y  -  /8)'  +  (<  -  yf  -  r*,  whence 

a?-d+j?(«-y)  =  0,  y-/8  +  5(«-y)  =  0, 
and  we  have 

If  we  write  1  +i>«  +  y«  =  />«  it  is  easy  to  see,  by  actual  differentiation,  that  the 
relation  is  fulfilled 
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The  partial  differential  equation  is 

(xp  +  pry  +  {yp  t  9r)»+  («p  -r)«  =  ^V« 
or  (as«  +  y*  +  a«)  (1  +p«  +  f)^^  2  (pa;  +  gy  -  «)  r  =  0. 

459.  We  now  proceed  to  investigate  the  form  of  the  partial 
differential  equation  of  the  envelope,  when  the  equation  of  the 
moveable  surface  contains  three  constants  connected  by  two 
relations.  If  the  equation  of  the  surface  be  z=^F[xj  y,  a,  h^  c), 
then  we  have  p^F^^  i^^%'  Differentiating,  again,  as  ia 
Art.  447,  we  have 

and  eliminating  m,  the  required  equation*  is 

The  functions  -F,„  F^^^  F^  contain  a,  5,  c,  for  which  we  are 
to  substitute  their  values  in  terms  of  ^,  q^  x,  y,  z  derived  {rom 
solving  the  preceding  three  equations,  when  we  obtain  an  equa- 
tion of  the  form 

where  -B,  S^  T^  U^V  ate  connected  by  the  relation 

460.  The  following  examples  are  among  the  most  important 
of  the  cases  where  the  equation  includes  three  parameters. 

Developable  Surfaces.  These  are  the  envelope  of  the  plane 
z:=aX'\-hy-\-Cy  where  for  h  and  c  we  may  write  ^ (a)  and  '^(a). 
Differentiating,  we  have  p  —  a^  ?  =  ^»  whence  J==^(i>)-  Any 
surface  therefore  is  a  developable  surface  if  p  and  q  are  con- 
nected by  a  relation  independent  of  a;,  y,  z.  Thus  the  family 
(Art.  457)  for  which  p'  +  gr*  =  »i*,  is  a  family  of  developable 
surfaces.  We  have  also  z  —px  '—qy^'^  [p\  which  is  the  other 
first  integral  of  the  final  differential  equation.  This  last  is 
got  by  differentiating  again  the  equations  p^a^  2~^9  when 
we  have  r  +  «ns=0,  5  +  «w  =  0,  and  eliminating  «i,  rf  — s*  =  0, 
which  is  the  required  equation. 

*  I  owe  to  Professor  Boole  mj  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  when  the  equation 
of  the  moveable  surface  contains  three  parameters,  the  partial  difEerential  eqoatiaa 
is  of  the  form  stated  above.    See  his  Memoir,  Phik  TVchm.,  1862,  p^  487. 
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By  comparing  Arts.  295,  311,  it  appears  that  the  condition 
rt^B^  is  satisfied  at  every  parabolic  point  on  a  surface.  The 
same  thing  may  be  shewn  directly  by  transforming  the  equation 
rt  —  f^O  into  a  function  of  the  differential  coeflScients  of  U^ 
by  the  help  of  the  relations 

U^-^2U^q^U„q*  =  -tU,; 

when  the  equation  rt-  9*  is  found  to  be  identical  with  the  equa- 
tion of  the  Hessian.  We  see  now,  then,  that  every  point  on  a 
developable  is  a  parabolic  point,  as  is  otherwise  evident,  for 
since  (Art.  361)  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  meets  the 
surface  in  two  coincident  right  lines,  the  two  inflexional 
tangents  at  that  point  coincide.  The  Hessian  of  a  develop- 
able must  therefore  always  contain  the  equation  of  the  surface 
itself  as  a  factor.  The  Hessian  of  any  surface  being  of  the 
degree  4n  — 8,  that  of  a  developable  consists  of  the  surface 
itself,  and  a  surface  of  3n  — 8  degree  which  we  shall  call 
the  Fro-Hessian. 

In  order  to  find  in  what  points  the  developable  is  met  by 
the  Fro-Hessian,  I  form  the  Hessian  of  oni+^v,  and  I  find  that 
we  get  the  developable  itself  multiplied  by  a  series  of  terms  in 

which  the  part  independent  of  a?  and  y  is  v  i-^-f  -7-5  —  f;^-^-)  [  • 

This  proves  that  any  generator  xy  meets  the  Pro-Hessian  in 
the  first  place  where  xy  meets  v ;  that  is  to  say,  twice  in  the 
point  on  the  cuspidal  curve  (m),  and  in  r  —  4  points  on  the  nodal 
curve  (x) ;  and  in  the  second  place,  where  {{le  generator  meets 
the  Hessian  of  u  considered  as  a  binary  quantic ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  Hessian  of  the  system  formed  by  these  r  —  4  points  com- 
bined with  the  point  on  [m)  taken  three  times;  in  which 
Hessian  the  latter  point  will  be  included  four  times.  The 
intersection  of  any  generator  with  the  Fro-Hessian  consists 
of  the  point  on  {m)  taken  six  times,  of  the  r  -  4  points  on 
(aj),  and  of  2(r-5)  other  points.* 

*  Mr.  Caylej  haa  calculated  the  equation  of  the  Pro-HeBsian  {Quarter It/  Joumalt 
Vol.  Yi.,  p.  108)  in  the  caae  of  the  deyelopables  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  oidersy  and  of 
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461.  Tubular  Surfaces.  Let  It  be  required  to  find  the 
differential  equation  of  the  envelope  of  a  sphere  of  constant 
radius,  whose  centre  moves  on  any  curve.  We  have,  as  in 
Art.  458, 

whence         1+^'+  («  — 7)r  +  w[pj  +  (»  — 7)«}=0, 

And  therefore 

H 
Substituting  for  «  -  7  its  value' .        «..^\i  ^^°*  *^®  ^^  three 

equations,  this  becomes 

which  denotes,  Art.  310,  that  at  any  point  on  the  required 
envelope  one  of  the  two  principal  radii  of  curvature  is  equal 
to  jS,  as  is  geometrically  evident. 

462.  We  shall  briefly  show  what  the  form  of  the  differ- 
ential equation  is  when  the  equation  of  the  surface  whose 
envelope  is  sought  contains  four  constants.  We  have,  as 
before,  in  addition  to  the  equation  of  the  surface,  the  three 
equations  p  =  i^„  ?  =  -F,,  [r  -  FJ  [t  -  FJ  =  (^  -  FJ\  Let  us, 
for  shortness,  write  the  last  equation  pT  =  <7*,  and  let  us  write 
a-i?;„==^,^-i?;,.  =  5,7-i^,„=  (7,  8-i?;„  =  j9;  then, differ- 
entiating  pr  =  <r*,  we  have 

(^ +  .Bm)  T  + (C+ i)m) p- 2  (B+ Om)  <7  =  0. 

Substituting  for  m  from  the  equation  <r  +  tw  =  0,  and  remember- 
ing that  pT=^p^j  we  have 

At""  -  BBar''  +  3  Ga\  -  Da'  =  0, 


that  of  the  sixth  order  considered,  Art.  879.  The  Pro-Hessiaii  of  the  de^^elopahle  of  the 
fourth  Older  is  identical  with  the  developahle  itself.  In  the  other  two  cases  the 
cnspidal  curve  is  a  cuspidal  carve  also  on  the  Pro-Hessian,  and  is  counted  six 
times  in  the  intersection  of  the  two  surfaces.  I  suppose  it  may  he  assumed  that 
this  is  generally  true.  The  nodal  curve  is  but  a  simple  curve  on  the  Pro-Hessian, 
and  therefore  is  only  counted  twice  in  the  intersection. 
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ill  which  equation  we  are  to  substitute  for  the  parameters  im- 
plicttlj  involved  in  it,  their  values  derived  from  the  preceding 
equations.     The  equation  is,  therefore,  of  the  form 

where  m  and  U  are  functions  of  x^  y,  2,  p^  q^  r,  «,  t.  In  like 
manner  we  can  form  the  differential  equation  when  the  equa- 
tion of  the  moveable  surface  includes  a  greater  number  of 
parameters. 

463.  Having  in  the  preceding  articles  explained  how 
partial  differential  equations  are  formed,  we  shall  next  show 
how  from  a  given  partial  differential  equation  can  be  de- 
rived another  differential  equation  satisfied  by  every  charac- 
teristic of  the  family  of  surfaces  to  which  the  given  equation 
belongs  (see  Monge,  p.  53).  In  the  first  place,  let  the  given 
equation  be  of  the  first  order;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  form 
/  (ic,  y,  »,  2>,  q)  =  0.  Now  if  this  equation  belong  to  the  en- 
velope of  a  moveable  surface,  it  will  be  satisfied,  not  only  by 
the  envelope,  but  also  by  the  moveable  surface  in  any  of  its 
positions.  This  follows  from  the  fact,  that  the  envelope  touches 
the  moveable  surface,  and  therefore  that  at  the  point  of  contact 
x^  y,  z^  j>,  q  are  the  same  for  both.  Now  if  a;,  y,  z  be  the 
coordinates  of  any  point  on  the  characteristic,  since  such  a 
point  is  the  intersection  of  two  consecutive  positions  of  the 
moveable  surface,  the  equation  /  (a?,  y,  a,  p^  2)  =  0  will  be 
satisfied  by  these  values  of  a;,  y,  z^  whether  p  and  q  have  the 
values  derived  from  one  position  of  the  moveable  surface  or 
from  the  next  consecutive.  Consequently,  if  we  differentiate 
the  given  equation,  regarding  p  and  q  as  alone  variable,  then 
the  points  of  the  characteristic  must  satisfy  the  equation 

Or  we  might  have  stated  the  matter  as  follows:  Let  the 
equation  of  the  moveable  surface  be  «  =  jp'(a?,  y,  a),  where 
the  constants  have  all  been  expressed  as  functions  of  a  single 
parameter  a.  Then  (Art.  453)  we  have  p^F^{x^  y,  a), 
q^F^  (a?,  y,  a),  which  values  of  p  and  q  may  be  substituted  in 
the  given  equation.      Now  the  characteristic  is  expressed  by 
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combining  with  the  given  equation  its  differential  with  respect 
to  a;  and  a  only  enters  into  the  given  equation  in  consequence 
of  its  entering  into  the  values  for  p  and  j.     Hence  we  have, 

as  before,  P^+ (2^  =  0. 

aa         do. 

Now  since  the  tangent  line  to  the  characteristic  at  any  point 

of  it  lies  in  the  tangent  plane  to  either  of  the  surfaces  whidi 

intersect  in  that  point,  the  equation  dz  —  pdx  +  qdy  is  satisfied, 

whether  p  and  q  have  the  values  derived  from  one  position  of 

the  moveable  surface  or  from  the  next  consecutive.    We  have 

therefore  J-dx-\-^dy==0.    And  combining  this  equation  with 

that  previously  found,  we  obtain  the  differential  equation  of  the 
characteristic  Fdy  —  Qdx  =  0. 

Thus,  if  the  given  equation  be  of  the  form  JJ?  +  ^j  =  jB, 
the  characteristic  satisfies  the  equation  Pdy—  Qdx  =  0^  from 
which  equation  combined  with  the  given  equation  and  with 
dz^pdx-^qdi/y  can  be  deduced  Fdz  =  Bdxj  Qdz  =  Bdy.  The 
reader  is  aware  (see  Boole's  Differential  Equations^  p.  322)  of 
the  use  made  of  those  equations  in  integrating  this  class  of 
equations.  In  fact,  if  the  above  system  of  simultaneous  equa- 
tions integrated  give  u^^c^,  t;  =  c,,  these  are  the  equations  of 
the  characteristic  or  generating  curve  in  any  of  its  positions, 
while  in  order  that  v  may  be  constant  whenever  u  is  constant 
we  must  have  u^if>  {v). 

Ex.  Let  the  equation  be  that  ooofiidered  (Art.  454),  viz.  «*  (1  +>*  +  ^  =  r*,  then 
any  characteristic  satisfies  the  equation  pdy  =  qdx,  which  indicates  (Art.  436)  that 
the  characteristic  is  always  a  line  of  greatest  slope  on  the  surface,  as  is  geome- 
trically eiddent. 

464.  The  equation  just  found  fgr  the  characteristic  generally 
includes  p  and  ;,  but  we  can  eliminate  these  quantities  by 
combining  with  the  equation  just  found  the  given  partial  dif- 
ferential equation  and  the  equation  dz^pdx-\-qdy.  Thus,  in  the 
last  example,  from  the  equations  z* (1  +^' -f  g")  =r^^  qdx^pdy^ 
we  derive 

The  reader  is  aware  that  there  are  two  classes  of  differential 
equations  of  the  first  order,  one  derived  from  the  equation  of 
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a  fl^gle  surfooe,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  elimination  of  any 
constant  from  an  equation  27=  0,  and  its  differential 

An  equation  of  this  class  expresses  a  relation  between  the 
direction-cosines  of  every  tangent  Ime  drawn  at  any  point  on 
the  surface.  The  other  class  is  obtained  by  combining  the 
equations  of  two  surfaces,  as,  for  instance,  by  eliminating  three 
constants  between  the  equations  {7=  0,  F=  0,  and  their  diffe- 
rentials. An  equation  of  this  class  expresses  a  relation  satisfied 
by  the  direction-cosines  of  the  tangent  to  any  of  the  curves 
which  the  system  TJ^  V  represents  for  any  value  of  the  con- 
stants. The  equations  now  under  consideration  belong  to  the 
latter  class.  Thus  the  geometrical  meaning  of  the  equation 
chosen  for  the  example  is,  that  the  tangent  to  any  of  the  curves 
denoted  by  it  makes  with  the  plane  of  ocy  an  angle  whose 

cosine  is  ^  •    This  property  is  true  of  every  circle  in  a  vertical 

plane  whose  radius  is  r;  and  the  equation  might  be  obtained 
by  ehminating  by  differentiation  the  constants  a,  /9,  my  between 
the  equations 

(a;-a)'+(y-i8)*  +  a*  =  7^,    a-a  +  m  (y-j3)  =  0. 

465.  The  differential  equation  found,  as  in  the  last  article, 
is  not  only  true  for  every  characteristic  of  a  family  of  surfaces, 
but  since  each  characteristic  touches  the  cuspidal  edge  of  the 
surface  generated,  the  ratios  dx :  dy :  dz  are  the  same  for 
any  characteristic  and  the  corresponding  cuspidal  edge ;  and 
consequently  the  equation  now  found  is  satisfied  by  the  cuspidal 
edge  of  every  surface  of  the  family  under  consideration.  Thus, 
in  the  example  chosen,  the  geometrical  property  expressed  by 
the  differential  equation  not  only  is  true  for  a  circle  in  a 
vertical  plane,  but  remains  true  if  the  circle  be  wrapped  on 
any  vertical  cylinder;  and  the  cuspidal  edge  of  the  given 
family  of  surfaces  always  belongs  to  the  family  of  curves  thus 
generated. 

Precisely  as  a  partial  differential  equation  ynp^q  (express- 
ing as  it  does  a  relation  between  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
tangent  plane)  is  true  as  well  for  the  envelope  as  for  the  par- 

F  FP 
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ticolar  surfaces  enveloped ;  so  the  total  differential  eqaations  here 
considered  are  true  both  for  the  cuspidal  edge  and  the  series 
of  characteristics  which  that  edge  touches.  The  same  thing 
maj  be  stated  "otherwise  as  follows :  the  system  of  equations 

{7s  0, ;;?-  ==0  which  represents  the  characteristic  when  a  is  re- 
garded as  constant,  represents  the  cuspidal  edge  when  a  is  an 
unknown  function  of  the  variables  to  be  eliminated  by  means 

of  the  equation  -=-^=0.     But,  evidently  the  equations  17=0, 

-7-sbO  have  the  same  differentials  as  if  a  were  constant,  when 
axL 

a  is  considered  as  variable,  subject  to  this  condition. 

Thus,  in  the  example  of  the  last  article,  if  in  the  equations 

(aj-a)*+(y-i8)*+«'  =  r',     (x-a)H-7n(y-i8)  =  0,     we    write 

^=s^(a),  9n  =  ^'(a),   and   combine   with   these   the   equation 

l4^'{a)*  =  (y-/9)  ^"(a),    the   differentials    of  the    first   and 

second  equations  are  the  same  when  a  is  variable  in  virtue 

of  the  third  equation,  as  if  it  were  constant ;  and  therefore  the 

differential  equation  obtained  by  eliminating  a,  /3,  m  between 

the  first  two  equations  and  their  differentials,  on  the  supposition 

that  these  quantities  are  constant,  holds   equally  when   they 

vary  according  to  the  rules  here  laid  down.     And  we  shdl 

obtain    the  equations  of  a  curve  satisfying   this   differential 

equation  by   giving  any  form  we  please  to  ^(a),  and  then 

eliminating  a  between  the  equ(jtiona 

(a;-  a)«+  {y-  ^(a)}''  +  «»=r',    («-a)  +  f  (a)  {y-  *(a)}  =0, 


*  It  is  ooiiTenieiit  to  mwrt  here  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  K.  Boberta,  Tiz.  that  if 
ih  the  equation  of  any  surface  we  sabstitnte  for  x,  x  +  Xdb^  for  y,  y  +  X<fy,  for  & 
z  +  Xeb,  and  then  form  the  discriminant  with  respect  to  X,  the  reaclt  will  be  the 
differential  equation  of  the  cuspidal  edge  of  any  deyelopaUe  enyeloping  the  giTcn 
surface.  In  fact  it  is  evident  (see  Art.  277)  that  the  diaciiminant  ezpressee  the 
condition  that  the  tangent  to  the  curve  represented  by  it  tonchee  the  given  sor&oe. 
Thus  the  general  equation  of  the  cuspidal  edge  of  developables  drcomscribing  a 
sphere  is 

(a»  +  y*  +  a«  -  a^  (<fa«  +  <iy'  +  ds*)  =  [padx  +ydy-^  zdg)\ 

or  (ydt  -  td^y  +  {zdx  -  aj<fc)«  +  (xtfy  -  ydx)^  =  a«  (cfa«  +  rfy«  +  &•). 

In  the  latter  form  it  is  evident  that  the  same  equation  is  satisfied  by  a  geodesic 


,j 


'  . 
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466.  In  like  manner  can  be  found  the  differential  equation 
of  the  characteristic,  the  given  equation  being  of  the  second 
order  (see  Monge,  p.  74).  In  this  case  we  can  have  two 
consecutive  eorfaceB,  Batisfying  the  given  differential  equation, 
and  touching  each  other  all  along  their  line  of  intersection. 
For  instance,  if  we  had  a  surface  generated  by  a  curve  moving 
80  as  to  meet  two  fixed  directmg  curves,  we  might  conceive 
a  new  surface  generated  bj  the  same  curve  meeting  two  new 
directing  curves,  and  if  these  latter  directing  curves  touch  the 
former  at  the  points  where  the  generating  curve  meets  them, 
it  is  evident  that  the  two  surfaces  touch  along  this  line.  In 
the  case  supposed,  then,  the  two  surfaces  have  a?,  y,  z^  pj  q 
common  along  their  line  of  intersection  and  can  differ  only 
with  regard  to  r,  «,  t.  Differentiate  then  the  given  differential 
equation,  considering  these  quantities  alone  variable,  and  let 
the  result  be  Bdr  4-  Sds  +  Tdt  ^  0.  But  since  p  and  q  are  con- 
stant along  this  line,  we  have  drdx  +  dady  ==  0,  dsdx  +  dtdy  =  0. 
Eliminating  then  dr^  eb,  dtj  the  required  equation  for  the  cha- 
racteristic is 

Bdt/' -  Sdxdy  +  Tdx*=^0. 

In  the  case  of  all  the  equations  of  the  second  order,  which 
we  have  already  considered,  this  equation  turns  out  a  per- 
fect jaquare.  When  it  does  not  so  turn  out,  it  breaks  up 
into  two  factors,  which,  if  rational,  belong  to  two  independent 
characteristics  represented ' by  separate  equations;  and  if  not, 
denote  two  branches  of  the  same  curve  intersecting  on  the  point 
of  the  surface  which  we  are  considering. 

467.  In  fact  when  the  motion  of  a  surface  is  regulated  by 
a  single  parameter  (see  Art.  352),  the  equation  of  its  envelope, 
as  we  have  seen,  contains  only  functions  of  a  single  quantity, 
and  the  differential  equation  belongs  to  the  simpler  species 
just  referred  to.    But  if  the  motion  of  the  surface  be  regulated 

traced  on  any  oone  whose  vertex  is  the  origin.  For  if  the  cone  be  developed  into 
a  plane,  the  geodesic  will  become  a  right  line,  and  if  the  distance  of  that  line  from 
the  origin  be  a,  then  the  area  of  the  triangle  formed  by  joining  any  element  ds  to 
the  origin  is  half  ode,  bat  this  is  evidently  the  property  expressed  by  the  preoeding 
equation. 
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by  two  parameters,  its  contact  with  its  envelope  bdng  not  a 
cuire,  but  a  point;  then  the  equation  of  the  envelope  will 
in  general  contain  functions  of  two  quantities^  and  the  differ- 
ential equation  will  be  of  the  more  general  form.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  occurrence  of  the  latter  class  of  equations  in 
geometrical  investigations,  we  take  the  equation  of  the  familj 
of  surfaces  which  has  one  set  of  its  lines  of  curvature  parallel 
to  a  fixed  plane,  y^mx.  Putting  dy^mdx  in  the  equation 
of  Art.  310,  the  differential  equation  of  the  family  is 

wi»{(l  +  j^«-^«}+w{(l+2«)r-.(l+i?*)«}-Kl+i'')*-«r}=0- 
As  it  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  this  work  to  treat  of 
the  integraticm  of  such  equations,  we  refer  to  Monge,  p.  161, 
for  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  this  equation.  Our  object 
being  only  to  show  how  such  differential  equations  present 
themselves  in  geometry,  we  shsLll  show  that  the  preceding 
equation  arises  from  the  elimination  of  a,  /9  between  the  follow- 
ing equation  and  its  differentials  with  respect  to  a  and  fi : 

(a;-a)*+(y-/S)»+{«-^(a+«i/&)}*  =  -^(/3-»na)V 

Differentiating  with  respect  to  a  and  ^9,  we  have 

whence      (aj-a)  +  ?»(y-i8)  +  (l  +  m*)  {«-^)^'  =  0w 
But  we  have  also 

(aj-a)+^(«f-<^)=0,   (y-)8)  +  j(e-*)  =  0,. 
whence        (a?  —  a)  +  «i  (y  —  )9)  +  (/>  +  wj  j)  («  —  ^)  =s  0. 

And  by  comparison  with  the  preceding  equation,  we  have 
^  +  ?nys=(l  +  »i")^'(a  +  «i)8).  If  then  we  call  a  +  mfij  7,  the 
problem  is  reduced  to  eliminate  7  between  the  equations 

aj  +  twy-7+(;>  +  ^j){«-^(7)}  =  0,  ^  +  wj  =  (1  +  «w*) ^' (7). 
Differentiating  with  regard  to  x  and  y,  we  have 

{l+p'  +  mpq)  +  {r+m8){z-if>{y)}^{l  +  {p  +  mq)<l>']y^,  ^ 

{fn{l+g^)+pq}-h{s  +  mt){z^if>(ry)]  =  {l^{p  +  mq)4>']y^ 
but  from  the  second  equation 
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Hence,  the  result  is 

(1  +p*-\-fnpq)  (s  +  mt)  =  [m  {l  +  f)+M}  {^"^  ^j 
as  was  to  be  proved. 

COMPLEXES,  CONOiElUENCIES,  BULED  BUBFACES.* 

468.  The  preceding  families  of  cylindrical  surfaces,  conical 
surfaces  and  conoidal  surfaces,  are  all  included  in  the  more  general 
family  of  ruled  surfaces;  but  it  is  natural  to  consider  these 
from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view.  We  start  with  the 
right  line,  as  a  curve  containing  four  parameters.  Considering 
these  as  arbitrary,  we  have  the  whole  system  of  lines  in  space ; 
but  we  may  imagine  the  parameters  t^onnected  by  a  single 
equation,  or  by  two,  three,  or  four  equations  (more  accurately, 
by  a  one-fold,  two-fold,  three-fold  or  four-fold  relation).  In 
the  last  case  we  hare  merely  a  system  consisting  of  a  finite 
number  of  right  lines,  and  this  may  be  excluded  from  con- 
sideration ;  the  remaining  cases  are  those  of  a  one-fold,  two- 
fold, and  three-fold  relation,  or  say  they  are  those  of  a  triple, 
dpuble,  or  single  system  of  right  lines. 

A,  The  parameters  have  a  one-fold  relation.  We  have 
here  what  Pltlcker  has  termed  a  ^^  complex"  of  lines.  As 
examples,  we  have  the  system  of  lines  which  touch  any  given 
surface  whaftver,  or  whlcb  meet  any  given  curve  whatever, 
but  it  is  important  to  notice  that  these  are  particular  cases 
only ;  the  lines  belonging  to  a  complex  do  not  In  general  touch 
one  and  the  same  surface,  or  meet  one  and  the  same  curve. 

We  may,  in  regard  to  a  complex,  ask  how  many,  of  the 
lines  thereof  meet  each  of  three  given  lines,  and  the  number 
m  question  may  be  regarded  as  the  '^  order"  of  the  complex. 


*  Ab  to  the  theory  of  complexes  and  oongraenciee  see  FlUcker's  poethnmoiiB  work, 
Neue  Geometrie  de*  Ravmes  gegrvndet  auf  dU  Betrachtung  der  geraden  Linie  ah 
J^unulementf  Ldpadg,  1868,  edited  by  Dr.  Klein ;  also  Summer's  Memoir,  ''Ueber 
die  algebraischen  Btrahlen  Systeme,  ins  Besondere  neber  die  der  Ersten  and  Zweiten 
Ordnung,"  Berl,  Abh.,  1866,  pp.  1—120 ;  and  yarious  Memoirs  by  Klein  and  others. 
As  regards  ruled  surfaces  see  K.  ChasleS's  Memoir,  Qnetelet'a  Corretptmdance,  t,  xi., 
p.  50,  and  Prof.  Oayley's  pttpeXf  Cambridge  and  JMUn  Mathmnatical  Journal^  YoL  yii., 
p.  171 :  also  his  Memoir  "  On  BcroUs  otherwise  Skew  SnrfaceB,"  Philoicphkal  Tran^ 
aaetionSf  1868,  p.  468,  and  later  Memoin. 
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B.  The  parameters  have  a  two-fold  relation.  We  have 
here  a  "  congraency*'  of  lines.  A  well-knovm  example  is  that 
of  the  normals  of  a  given  surface.  £ach  of  these  touches  at 
two  points  thereof  (the  centres  of  curvature)  a  certain  surface, 
the  centro-surface  or  locus  of  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the 
given  surface,  and  the  normals  are  thus  bitangents  of  the 
centro-surface.  And  so,  in  general,  we  have  as  a  congmency 
of  lines  the  system  of  the  bitangents  of  a  given  surface.  But 
more  than  this,  every  congruency  of  lines  may  be  regarded  as 
the  system  of  the  bitangents  of  a  certain  jjurface^jiz.  each  line 
of  the  congruency  is  in  geBen^met  by  two  conaeciitiva.^e8, 
and  the  locus  of  the  points,  of  inters^cdon  is  the .  aaifii^^B 
question.  The  surface  may,  however,  break  up  into  two 
separate  surfaces,  and  the  original  surface,  or  each  or  either  of 
the  component  surfaces  may  degenerate  into  a  curve ;  we  have 
thus  as  congruencies  the  systems  of  lines,  such  that  each  line 

(1)   twice  touches  a  surface, 

(!2)  twice  meets  a  curve, 

(3)  touches  two  surfaces, 

(4)  touches  a  surface  and  meets  a  curve, 

(5)  meets  two  curves, 

the  last  four  cases  being,  as  it  were,  degenerate  cases  of  the 
first,  which  is  the  general  one. 

We  may,  in  regard  to  a  congruency,  ask  how^  many  of  the 
lines  thereof  meet  each  of  two  given  lines?  the  number  in 
question  ie  the  ''  order-class"  of  the  congruency.  But  imagine 
the  two  given  lines  to  intersect ;  the  lines  of  the  congruency 
are  either  the  lines  which  pass  through  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  two  given  lines,  or  else  the  lines  which  lie  in  the  common 
plane  of  the  two  given  lines;   and  the  questions  thus  are: 

(1)  how  many  of  the  lines  of  the  congruency  pass  through  a 
given  point ;    the  number  is  the  "  order"  of  the  congruency ; 

(2)  how  many  of  the  lines  of  the  congruency  lie  in  a  given 
plane ;  the  number  is  the  '^  class"  of  the  congruency ;  the  sum 
of  these  numbers  is  the  order-class,  as  above  defined. 

G.  A  three-fold  relation  Between  the  parameters.  We 
have  here  a  "  regulus"  of  lines  or  ruled-surface,  viz.  we  have, 
in  effect,  a  series  of  lines  depending  on  a  single  variable  parar 
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meter;  and  the  locus  of  these  lines,  or  say  the  locus  of  the 
several  points  of  these  lifaes,  is  a  ruled  surface. 

Asking  the  question,  how  many  of  the  lines  of  the  system 
meet  a  given  line  ?  the  number  is  the  "  order"  of  the  system, 
viz.  this  is  the  order  of  the  ruled  surface  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term  ^  order.'  And  quk  surface  it  has  a  ^^rank"  and 
^^  class"  as  elsewhere  defined. 

469.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  ruled  surfaces,  we 
add  some  further  details  as  to  this  family  of  surfaces. 

The  tangent  plane  at  any  point  on  a  generator  evidently 
contains  that  generator,  which  is  one  of  the  inflexional  tangents 
(Art.  265)  at  that  point.  Each  different  point  on  the  gene- 
rator has  a  different  tangent  plane  (Art.  Ill)  which  may  be 
constructed  as  follows:  We  know  that  through  a  given  point 
can  be  drawn  a  line  intersecting  two  given  lines ;  namely,  the 
intersection  of  the  planes  joining  the  given  point  to  the  given 
lines.  Now  consider  three  consecutive  generators,  and  through 
any  point  A  on  one,  draw  a  line  meeting  the  other  two.  This 
line,  passing  through  three  consecutive  points  on  the  surface, 
will  be  the  second  inflexional  tangent  at  j4,  and  therefore  the 
plane  of  this  line  and  the  generator  at  ^  is  the  tangent  plane 
at  A.  In  this  construction  it  is  supposed  that  two  consecutive 
generators  do  not  intersect,  which  ordinarily  they  will  not  do. 
There  may  be  on  the  surface,  however,  singular  generators 
which  are  intersected  by  a  consecutive  generator,  and  in  this 
case  the  plane  containing  the  two  consecutive  generators  is  a 
tangent  plane  at  every  point  on  the  generator.  In  special 
cases  also  two  consecutive  generators  may  coincide,  in  which 
case  the  generator  is  a  double  line  on  the  surface. 

470.  The  anharmontc  ratio  of  four  tangent  planes  passing 
through  a  generator  is  equal  to  that  of  their  four  points  of  con- 
tact. Let  three  fixed  lines  j4,  £,  C  be  intersected  by  four 
transversals  in  points  aaW",  hVVV'\  ccVV".  Then  the  an- 
harmonic  ratio  [WW]  =  [cc'c"c!%  since  either  measures  the 
ratio  of  the  four  planes  drawn  through  A  and  the  four  trans- 
versals.   In  like  manner  {ccW'J  =  {oaW'}  either  measuring 
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the  ratio  of  the  four  planes  through  B  (see  Art.  116).  Now 
let  the  three  fixed  lines  be  three  consecutive  generators  of  the 
ruled  surface,  then,  by  the  last  article,  the  transversals  meet 
any  of  these  generators  A  in  four  points,  the  tangent  planes 
at  which  are  the  planes  containing  A  -  and  the  transversals. 
And  by  this  article  it  has  been  proved  that  the  anharmonic 
ratio  of  the  four  planes  is  equal  to  that  of  the  points  where 
the  transversals  meet  A. 

471.  We  know  that  a  series  of  planes  through  any  line  and 
a  series  at  right  angles  to  them  form  a  system  in  involution,  the 
anharmonic  ratio  of  any  four  being  equal  to  that  of  their  four 
conjugates.  It  follows  then,  from  Art.  470,  that  the  system 
formed  by  the  points  of  contact  of  any  plane,  and  of  a  plane 
at  right  angles  to  it,  form  a  system  in  involution ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  system  of  points  where  planes  through  any  generator 
touch  the  surface,  and  where  they  are  normal  to  the  surface, 
form  a  system  in  involution.  The  centre  of  the  system  is  the 
point  where  the  plane  which  touches  the  surface  at  infinity 
b  normal  to  the  surface ;  and,  by  the  known  properties  of  in- 
volution, the  distances  from  this  point  of  the  points  where 
any  other  plane  touches  and  is  normal,  form  a  constant  rect- 
angle. 

472.  The  normals  to  any  ruled  surface  along  any  generaior^ 
generate  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid.  It  is  evident  that  they  are 
all  parallel  to  the  same  plane,  namely,  the  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  generator.  We  may  speak  of  the  anharmonic  ratio 
of  four  lines  parallel  to  the  same  plane,  meaning  thereby  that 
of  four  parallels  to  them  through  any  point.  Now  in  this 
sense  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  four  normals  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  four  corresponding  tangent  planes,  which  (Art.  470)  is 
equal  to  that  of  their  points  of  contact,  which  again  (Art  471) 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  points  where  the  normals  meet  the 
generator.  But  a  system  of  lines  parallel  to  a  given  plane 
and  meeting  a  given  line  generates  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid, 
if  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  any  four  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
four  points  where  they  meet  the  line.     This  proposition  fol- 
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lows  immediately  from   its    converse,  which   we    can    easily 
establish. 

The  points  where  four  generators  of  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid 
intersect  a  generator  of  the  opposite  kind,  are  the  points  of 
contact  of  the  four  tangent  planes  which  contain  these  gene- 
rators, and  therefore  the  anharraonic  ratio  of  the  four  points 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  four  planes.  But  the  latter  ratio  is 
measured  by  the  four  lines  in  which  these  planes  are  inter- 
sected by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  four  generators,  and  these 
intersections  are  lines  parallel  to  these  generators. 

473.  The  central  points  of  the  involution  (Art.  471)  are, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  the  points  where  each  generator  is  nearest 
the  next  consecutive,  that  is  to  say,  the  point  where  each 
generator  is  intersected  by  the  shortest  distance  between  it 
and  its  next  consecutive.  The  locus  of  the  points  on  tho 
generators  of  a  ruled  surface,  where  each  is  closest  to  tho 
next  consecutive,  is  called  the  line  of  striction  of  the  sui*face. 
It  may  be  remarked,  in  order  to  correct  a  not  unnatural 
mistake  (see  LacroiXj  vol.  III.,  p.  668),  that  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  consecutive  generators  is  not  an  element  of  the 
line  of  striction.  In  fact,  if  -4a,  Bb^  Cc  be  three  consecutive 
generators,  vb  the  shortest  distance  between  the  two  former, 
then  Vc  the  shortest  distance  between  the  second  and  third 
will  in  general  meet  Bb  in  a  point  V  distinct  from  i,  and 
the  element  of  the  line  of  striction  will  be  ah'  and  not  ab. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  line  of  striction  of  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid 
Any  pair  of  generators  may  be  expressed  by  the  equations 

a     6     '^    o     0     /u 

SB        V 

Both  being  pasrallel  to  the  plane  -  - 1 1  their  shortest  distance  is  perpendicular  to 
this  plane,  and  therefore  lies  in  the  plane 

o*  —  6*   1 
which  intenects  the  first  generator  in  the  point  z  =  -z — m  t— • 

oaa 
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When  the  two  generaton  approach  to  coincidence,  we  have  for  the  coordinates  of 
the  point  where  either  is  intersected  by  their  shortest  distance 

_  a»-y  ^      X     y  _  a«  -  i2  1 

andhence  (a^  + 6^  (f +  |)  =  (a«  -  A^  (?- |)  ,  or  ^,  + ^  =  0. 

The  line  of  striction  is  therefore  the  parabola  in  which  this  plane  cnta  the  surface. 
The  same  surface  considered  as  generated  bj  the  lines  of  the  other  s^tem  has  another 
Une  of  striction  lying  in  the  plane 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  line  of  striction  of  the  hyperboloid 

Aru.  It  is  the  intersection  of  the  surface  with 

where  ^  =  65+7^'  ^^a^'^ci'   ^^^^a"*" 

474.  Given  any  generator  of  a  ruled  surface,  we  can  de- 
scribe a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  which  shall  have  this  gene- 
rator in  common  with  the  ruled  surface,  and  which  shall  also 
have  the  same  tangent  plane  with  that  surface  at  every  point 
of  their  common  generator.  For  it  is  evident  from  the  con- 
struction of  Art.  469  that  the  tangent  plane  at  every  point 
on  a  generator  is  fixed,  when  the  two  next  consecutive  gene- 
rators are  given,  and  consequently  that  if  two  ruled  surfaces 
have  three  consecutive  generators  in  common,  they  will  touch 
all  along  the  first  of  these  generators.  Now  any  three  non- 
intersecting  right  lines  determine  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet 
(Art.  1 13) ;  the  hyperboloid  then  determined  by  any  generator 
and  the  two  next  consecutive  will  touch  the  given  surface  as 
required. 

In  order  to  see  the  full  bearing  of  the  theorem  here  enun- 
ciated, let  us  suppose  that  the  axis  of  £  lies  altogether  in  any 
surface  of  the  n*^  degree,  then  every  term  in  its  equation  must 
contain  either  a;  or  y ;  and  that  equation  arranged  according 
to  the  powers  of  x  and  y  will  be  of  the  form 

where  u^_^^  v^.^  denote  functions  of  z  of  the  (w  -  1)**  degree,  &c. 
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Then  (see  Art.  Ill)  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  on  the  axis 
will  be  w'^,a?  +  v\_jf  =  0,  where  u\_^  denotes  the  result  of  sub- 
stituting in  M^_j  the  coordinates  of  that  point.  Conversely,  it 
follows  that  any  plane  y  =  mx  touches  the  surface  in  n  ~  1 
points,  which  are  determined  by  the  equation  w^,  +  »it;^_,  =  0. 
If  however  tt^_j,  v^_^  have  a  common  factor  t*^,  so  that  the 
terms    of   the    first    degree    in    x   and   y    may    be    written 

^/  (««-,-,«  +  %-it~\y)  =  ^)  *l*®°  ^^®  equation  of  the  tangent  plane 
will  be  w'^.^ia?  +  i7'^.^,y  =  0,  and  evidently  in  this  case  any 
plane  y  =  mx  will  touch  the  surface  only  in  w  —/?  —  1  points. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  points  on  the  axis  forVhich  u^  —  0 
are  double  points  on  the  surface.  Now  what  is  asserted  in  the 
theorem  of  this  article  is,  that  when  the  axis  of  z  is  not  an 
isolated  right  line  on  a  surface,  but  one  of  a  system  of  right 
lines  by  which  the  surfac#  is  generated,  then  the  form  of  the 
equation  will  be 

so  that  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  on  the  axis  will  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  hyperboloid  ux  +  vy,  viz.  u'x  +  vy  =  0»  And 
any  plane  y  =  771a;  will  touch  the  surface  in  but  one  point.  The 
factor  u^^  indicates  that  there  are  on  each  generator  « —  2 
points  which  are  double  points  on  the  surface. 

475.  We  can  verify  the  theorem  just  stated,  for  an  im- 
portant class  of  ruled  surfaces,  viz.,  those  of  which  any  gene- 
rator can  be  expressed  by  two  equations  of  the  form 

ar  4  hC"  4  cr-^  4  &c.  =  0,   df  4-  Vf-'  4  dC^  4  &c  =  0, 

where  a,  a',  J,  h\  &c.  are  linear  functions  of  the  coordinates, 
and  t  a  variable  parameter.  Then  the  equation  of  the  surface 
obtained  by  eliminating  t  between  the  equations  of  the  gene- 
rator (see  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  81),  may  be  written  in  the  form  of 
a  determinant,  the  first  row  and  first  column  -of  which  are 
identical,  viz ,  (aJ'),  (ac),  (a^'),  &c  Now  the  line  ad  is  a 
generator,  namely,  that  answering  to  <  =  ao  ;  and  we  have 
just  proved  that  either  a  or  d  will  appear  in  every  term,  both 
of  the  first  row  and  of  the  first  column.  Since,  then,  ^vcry 
term  in  the  expanded  determinant  contains  a  factor  from  tho 
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first  row  and  a  factor  from  the  first  cokran,  tbe  expanded 
determinant  will  be  a  function  of,  at  least,  the  second  degree 
in  a  and  a ,  except  that  part  of  it  which  is  multiplied  by  {ab')j 
the  term  common  to  the  first  row  and  first  column.  But  that 
part  of  the  equation  which  is  only  of  the  first  degree  in  a 
and  a  determines  the  tangent  at  any  point  of  aa  ;  the  ruled 
surface  is  therefore  touched  along  that  generator  by  the  hy- 
perboloid  ab'  —  ba  =  0. 

If  a  and  b  (or  a  aud  b')  represent  the  same  plane,  then 
tlie  generator  eta  intersects  tbe  next  consecutive,  aad  the  plane 
a  touches  along  its  whole  length.  If  we  had  b  ^  ka^  b'  =  ka^ 
the  terms  of  the  first  degree  in  a  and  a  would  vanish,  and 
aa  would  be  a  double  line  on  the  surface. 

476.  Betuming  to  the  theory  of«:uled  surfaces  in-  general, 
It  is  evident  that  any  plane  through  »  generator  meets  the 
surface  in  that  generator  and  in  a  curve  of  the  (n  -  1)"*  degree 
meeting  the  generator  m  n  —  i  points.  Each  of  these  points 
being  a  double  point  in  the  curve  of  section  is  (Art.  264)  in 
a  certain  sense  a  point  of  contact  of  the  plane  with  the  surface. 
IJut  we  have  seen  (Art.  474)  that  only  one  of  them  is  properly 
a  point  of  contact  of  the  plane ;  the  other  n  —  2  are  fixed  points 
on  the  generator,  not  varying  as  the  plane  through  it  is 
ciianged.  They  are  the  points  where  this  generator  meets 
other  non-consecutive  generators,  and  are  points  of  a  double 
curve  on  the  surface.  Thus,  then,  a  Jtkew  ruled  surface  in  general 
has  a  double  curve  which  is  met  by  every  generator  in  n— 2 points. 
It  may  of  course  happen,  that  two  or  more  of  these  n  —  2  points 
may  coincide,  and  that  the  multiple  curve  on  the  surface  may  be 
of  higher  order  than  the  second.  In  the  case,  considered  in  the 
last  article,  it  can  be  proved  (see  Higher  Algebra^  Lesson  xvill., 
on  the  Order  of  Restricted  Systems  of  Equations]  that  the  mul- 
tiple curve  is  of  the  order  ^  («i  +  «- 1)  (w  +  «  — 2),  and  that 
there  are  on  it  J  (w  +  «  —  2)  (w  -|-  7i  —  3)  (m  +  «  —  4)  triple  points. 

A  ruled  surface  having  a  double  line  will  in  general  not 
have  any  cuspidal  line  unless  the  surface  be  a  developable, 
and  the  section  by  any  plane  will  therefore  be  a  curve  having 
double  points  but  not  cusps. 
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477.  Consider  now  the  cone  whose  vertex  is  any  point, 
and  which  envelopes  the  surface.  Since  every  plane  through 
a  generator  touches  the  surface  in  some  point,  the  tangent 
planes  to  the  cone  are  the  planes  joining  the  series  of  gene- 
rators to  the  vertex  of  the  cone.  The  cone  will,  in  general, 
not  have  any  stationary  tangent  planes;  for  such  a  plane  would 
arise  when  two  consecutive  generators  lie  in  the  same  plane 
passing  through  the  vertex  of  the  cone.  But  it  is  only  in 
special  cases  that  a  generator  will  be  intersected  by  one  con- 
secutive ;  the  number  of  planes  through  two  consecutive  gene- 
rators is  therefore  finite ;  and  hence,  one  will,  in  general,  not 
pass  through  an  assumed  point.  The  class  of  the  cone,  being 
equal  to  the  number  of  tangent  planes  which  can  be  drawn 
through  any  line  through  the  vertex,  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  generators  which  can  meet  that  line,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
degree  of  the  surface  (see  note  p.  91).  We  have  proved  now 
that  the  class  of  the  cone  is  equal  to  the  degree  of  a  section 
of  the  surface ;  and  that  the  former  has  no  stationary  tangent 
planes  as  the  latter  has  no  stationary  or  cuspidal  points.  The 
equations  then  which  connect  any  three  of  the  singularities 
of  a  curve  prove  that  the  number  of  double  tangent  planes 
to  the  cone  must  be  equal  to  the  number  of  double  points 
of  a  section  of  the  surface ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  number 
of  planes  containing  two  generators  which  can  be  drawn 
through  an  assumed  point,  is  equal  to  the  number  of  points  of 
intersection  of  two  generators  which  lie  in  an  assumed  plane.* 

478.  We  shall  illustrate  the  preceding  theory  by  an  enume- 
ration of  some  of  the  singularities  of  the  ruled  surface  generated 
by  a  line  meeting  three  fixed  directing  curves,  the  degrees  of 
which  are  wj„  w„  wi^.f 

The  degree  of  the  surface  generated  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  generators  which  meet  an  assumed  right  line ;  it  is  there- 
fore equal  to  the  number  of  intersections  of  the  curve  m^  with 

♦  These  theoremfl  are  Prof.  Cay  ley's.  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Joumalf 
vol.  VII.,  p.  171. 

t  I  pnbliBhed  a  diacussioiL  of  this  surface,  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Matliematical 
Journal,  vol.  vill.,  p.  45. 
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the  ruled  surface  having  for  directing  curves  the  curves  tw^,  m^ 
and  the  assumed  line ;  that  is  to  saj,  it  is  m^  times  the  degree 
of  the  latter  surface.  The  degree  of  this  again  is,  in  like 
manner,  m^  times  the  degree  of  the  ruled  surface  whose  directing 
curves  are  two  right  lines  and  the  curve  TWg,  while  by  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  argument,  the  degree  of  this  last  is  2iw,. 
It  follows  that  the  degree  of  the  ruled  surface  when  the 
generators  are  curves  wi,,  7/1^,  Wj,  is  2w,wij7Wg. 

The  three  directing  curves  are  multiple  lines  on  the  surface, 
whose  orders  are  respectively  w^tw^,  WjW,,  m^m^.  For  through 
any  point  on  the  first  curve  pass  w^wig  generators,  the  inter- 
sections, namely,  of  the  cones  having  this  point  for  a  common 
vertex,  and  resting  on  the  curves  m^,  m^. 

479.  The  degree  of  the  ruled  surface,  as  calculated  by 
Art.  478,  will  admit  of  reduction  if  any  pair  of  the  directing 
curves  have  points  in  common.  Thus,  if  the  curves  wi^,  m^ 
have  a  point  in  common,  it  is  evident  that  the  cone  whose 
vertex  is  this  point,  and  base  the  curve  m^  will  be  included 
in  the  system,  and  that  the  order  of  the  ruled  surface  proper 
will  be  reduced  by  ?n„  while  the  curve  wj,  will  be  a  multiple  line 
of  degree  only  m^m^  —  1.  And  generally  if  the  three  pairs  made 
out  of  the  three  directing  curves  have  common  respectively 
a,  /8,  7  points,  the  order  of  the  ruled  surface  will  be  reduced 
by  mfl  +  7n^l3  +  m^y*  while  the  order  of  multiplicity  of  the 
directing  curves  will  be  reduced  respectively  by  a,  /9,  7.  Thus, 
if  the  directing  lines  be  two  right  lines  and  a  twisted  cubic, 
the  surface  is  in  general  of  the  sixth  order,  but  if  each  of  the 
lines  intersect  the  cubic,  the  order  is  only  the  fourth.  If  each 
intersect  it  twice,  the  surface  is  a  quadric.  If  one  intersect  it 
twice  and  the -other  once,  the  surface  is  a  skew  surface  of  the 
third  degree  on  which  the  former  line  is  a  double  line. 

Again,  let  the  directing  curves  be  any  three  plane  sections 
of  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet.  According  to  the  general  theory 
the  surface  ought  to  be  of  the  sixteenth  order,  and  let  us  see 
how  a  reduction  takes  place.     Each  pair  of  directing  curves 

*  My  attention  was  called  by  Prof.  Cayley  to  this  redaction,  which  takes  place 
when  the  directing  curves  have  points  in  common. 
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have  two  points  common;  namely,  the  points  in  which  the 
line  of  intersection  of  their  planes  meets  the  surface.  And  the 
complex  surface  of  the  sixteenth  order  consists  of  six  cones  of 
the  second  order,  together  with  the  original  quadric  reckoned 
twice.  That  it  must  be  reckoned  twice,  appears  from  the  fact 
that  the  four  generators  which  can  be  drawn  through  any  point 
on  one  of  the  directing  curves  are  two  lines  belonging  to  the 
cones  and  two  generators  of  the  given  hyperboloid. 

In  general,  if  we  take  as  directing  curves  three  plane  sec- 
tions of  any  ruled  surface,  the  equation  of  the  ruled  surface 
generated  will  have,  in  addition  to  the  cones  and  to  the  original 
surface,  a  factor  denoting  another  ruled  surface  which  passes 
through  the  given  curves.  For  it  will  generally  be  possible 
to  draw  lines,  meeting  all  three  curves  which  are  not  gene- 
rators of  the  original  surface. 

480.  The  order  of  the  ruled  surface  being  2m,7w^wij,  it 
follows,  from  Art.  476,  that  any  generator  is  intersected  by 
2m^mjn^  —  2  other  generators.  But  we  have  seen  that  at 
the  points  where  it  meets  the  directing  curves,  it  meets 
[mjn^  —  1)  +  (wijWj  —  1)  +  (WjTWj  —  I)  other  generators.  Conse- 
quently it  must  meet  ''Zm^mjn^  —  {m^m^  +  ''^J"^i  +  ^i^j)  + 1  gene- 
rators, in  points  not  on  the  directing  curves.  We  shall  establish 
this  result  independently  by  seeking  the  number  of  generators 
which  can  meet  a  given  generator.  By  the  last  article,  the 
degree  of  tl^e  ruled  surface  whose  directing  curves  are  the  curves 
m„  m,,  and  the  given  generator,  which  is  a  line  resting  on  both, 
is  2wijWg  —  »ij  —  m^.  Multiplying  this  number  by  wi,,  we  get  the 
number  of  points  where  this  new  ruled  surface  is  met  by  the 
curve  rWg.  But  amongst  these  will  be  reckoned  {rn^rn^  —  1)  times 
the  point  where  the  given  generator  meets  the  curve  m,.  Sub- 
tracting this  number,  then,  there  remain 

2m,7WjWj  —  m^n^  -  m^m^  —  m^m^  +  1 
points  of  the  curve  m^^  through  which  can  be  drawn  a  line  to 
meet  the  curves  m^,  m^,  and  the  assumed  generator.     But  this 
is  in  other  words  the  thing  to  be  proved. 

481.  We  can  examine  in  the  same  way  the  order  of  the 
surface  generated  by  a  line  meeting  a  curve  m^  twice,  and 
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another  curve  m^  once.  It  is  proved,  as  in  Art.  478,  that  the 
order  is  m^  times  the  order  of  the  surface  generated  by  a  line 
meeting  m^  twice,  and  meeting  any  assumed  right  line.  Now 
if  A,  be  the  number  of  apparent  double  points  of  the  curve  wi^, 
that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  lines  which  can  be  drawn  through 
an  assumed  point  to  meet  that  curve  twice,  it  is  evident  that  the 
assumed  right  line  will  on  this  ruled  surface  be  a  multiple 
line  of  the  order  A,,  and  the  section  of  the  ruled  surface  bj  a 
plane  through  that  line  will  be  that  line  A,  times,  together  with 
the  ^Wj  (wi,  -  1)  lines  joining  any  pair  of  the  points  where  the 
plane  cuts  the  curve  tw,.  The  degree  of  this  ruled  surface  will 
then  be  Aj+ ^m,  (wi,  —  1),  and,  as  has  been  said,  the  degree 
will  be  m,  times  this  number,  if  the  second  director  be  a  curve 
972,  instead  of  a  right  line. 

The  result  of  this  article  may  be  verified  as  follows :  Con- 
sider a  complex  curve  made  up  of  two  simple  curves  wi,,  «i, ; 
then  a  line  which  meets  this  system  twice  must  either  meet 
both  the  simple  curves,  or  else  must  meet  one  of  them  twice. 
The  number  of  apparent  double  points  of  the  system  is 
Aj  +  A,  +  m^m^  '*  and  the  order  of  the  surface  generated  by  a 
line  meeting  a  right  line,  and  meeting  the  complex  curve 
twice,  is 

i  {m^  +  wij  (Wj  +  «t^  -  1)  +  Aj  +  A,  +  m^m^  ==  {Jwt^  (t^^  -  I)  +  AJ 

+  (iw,  (w,  -  1)  +  A,}  -h  2m^m^. 

482.  The  order  of  the  surface  generated  by  a  line  which  meets 
a  curve  three  times  may  be  calculated  as  follows,  when  the 
curve  is  given  as  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  Z7,  V:  Let 
x'y'e'w'  be  any  point  on  the  curve,  xyzw  any  point  on  a  gene- 
rator through  oi'ifzw  ;  and  let  us,  as  in  Art.  374,  form  the  two 
equations  S  ?7  +  ^XS* C^'  +  &c.  =  0,  8  F'  +  ^XS*  F'  +  &c.  =  0. 

Then  if  the  generator  meet  the  curve  twice  again,  these 
equations  must  have  two  common  roots.  If  then  we  form  the 
conditions  that  the  equations  shall  have  two  common  roots,  and 


♦  Where  I  use  A  in  theae  formulse  Prof.  Oayley  uses  r,  the  rank  of  the  sjatem, 
substituting  for  A  from  the  formula  r  =  m  (m  —  1)  -  2A.  And  when  the  system  is 
a  complex  one,  we  hare  simply  R  =  %\  +.r^ 
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between  these  and  U'^(^  F'  =  0,  eliminate  x'y*zto>jj  we  shall 
have  the  equation  of  the  developable ;  or,  rather  that  equation 
three  times  over,  since  each  generator  corresponds  to  three 
different  points  on  the  curve  UV.  But  since  U'  and  V  do  not 
contain  an/zw,^  the  order  of  the  result  of  elimination  will  be  the 
product  of  pq  the  order  of  Z7',  V  by  the  weight  of  the  other 
two  equations ;  (see  Higher  Algebra^  Lesson  XVIII.).  If,  then, 
we  apply  the  formula  given  in  that  Lesson  for  finding  the 
weight  of  the  system  of  conditions  that  two  equations  shall 
have  two  common  roots,  putting  m=^^l,  «=vy  — 1,  X  =  0, 
X'=^,  /»  =  0,  /*'  =  $,  the  result  is  i(jp?-2)  {2p5'-3(2?  +  ff)  +  4}, 
and  the  order  of  the  required  developable  is  this  number 
multiplied  by  ^pq.  But  the  intersection  of  Z7,  F  is  a  curve 
(see  Art.  374),  for  which  m^pq^  2h^pq{p-'\)  {q—  I),  whence 
/^S'(p+^)  =  «»'  +  «t  — 2A.  Substituting  these  values,  the  order 
of  the  developable  expressed  in  terms  of  m  and  h  is 

J(«i-2)(6A  +  w-m*),   or  (m-2)  A -Jwi  (m- 1)  fro- 2), 

a  number  which  may  be  verified^  as  in  the  last  article. 

483.  The  ruled  surfaces  considered  in  the  preceding  articles 
have  all  a  certain  number  of  double  generators.  Thus,  if  a  line 
meets  the  curve  m,  twice,  and  also  the  curves  m,  and  tn,,  it 
belongs  doubly  to  the  system  of  lines  which  meet  the  curves 
m^,  m„  m^  and  is  a  double  generator  on  the  corresponding 
surface.  But  the  number  of  such  lines  is  evidently  equal  to  the 
number  of  intersections  of  the  curve  tn,  with  the  surface  gene- 
rated by  the  lines  which  meet  m^  twice,  and  also  wi,,  that  is 
to  say,  is  m^mg  [^m^  (m^  -  1)  +  A,} ;  the  total  number  of  double 
generators  is  therefore 

iWjOTjWj  (Wj  +  w,  +  Wg  —  3)  +  hjfnjn^  +  hjnjn^  +  AgWi^w,. 

In  like  manner  the  lines  which  meet  m^  three  times,  and  also  m^ 
belong  triply  to  the  system  of  lines  which  meet  m^  twice,  and  also 
97?, ;  and  the  number  of  such  triple  generators  is  seen  by  the  last 
article  to  be  m^  («i,  —  2)  A^  —  ^m^m^  (w,  —  1)  [m^  —  2).  The  surface 
has  also  double  generators  whose  number  we  shall  determine 
presently,  being  the  lines  which  meet  both  m^  and  m,  twice. 

HHH 
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Lastly,  the  lines  which  meet  a  carve  four  times  are  multiple 
lines  of  the  fourth  order  on  the  surface  generated  by  the  lines 
which  meet  the  curve  three  times.  We  can  determine  the 
number  of  such  lines  when  the  curve  is  given  as  the  intersection 
of  two  surfaces,  but  will  first  establish  a  principle  which  admits 
of  many  applications. 

484.  Let  the  equations  of  three  surfaces  U^  F,  W  contain 
xyzw  in  the  degrees  respectively  \  V,  X\  and  x'y'ztd  in 
degrees  /i,  ia*^  ja"^  and  let  the  XW  points  of  intersection  of 
these  surfaces  all  coincide  with  x'y'z'w* ;  then  it  is  required  to 
find  the  order  of  the  farther  condition  which  must  be  fulfilled 
in  order  that  they  may  have  a  line  in  common.  When  this 
is  the  case,  any  arbitrary  plane  oo?  -f  3y  +  72;  +  Si^  must  be 
certain  to  have  a* point  in  common  with  the  three  surfaces 
(namely,  the  point  where  it  is  met  by  the  common  line),  and 
therefore  the  result  of  elimination  between  U^  F,  W  and  the 
arbitrary  plane  must  vanish.  This  result  is  of  the  degree 
X\'\"  in  ai878,  and  /iV\"  +  /a'\"X  +  /it"X\'  m  sdy'z'w'.  The  first 
of  these  numbers  (see  Higher  Algebra^  Lesson  xviii.)  we  call 
the  order,  and  the  second  the  weight  of  the  resultant.  Now, 
since  the  resultant  is  obtained  by  multiplying  together  the 
results  of  substituting  in  oo;  -f  ^^  +  7^  +  Su7,  the  coordinates 
of  each  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  ?7,  F,  IF,  this  re- 
sultant must  be  of  the  form  n  [ojx  +  Py*  +  7^'  +  Sw')^'^".  The 
condition  oa?' + /9y  +  7«' +  8«?' =  0,  merely  indicates  that  the 
arbitrary  plane  passes  through  x*y*z'v)\  in  which  case  it  passes 
through  a  point  common  to  the  three  surfaces,  whether  they 
have  a  common  line  or  not.  The  condition,  therefore,  that  they 
shall  have  a  common  line  is  n  =  0;  and  this  must  be  of  the 

degree 

/iX'X"  +  /t*'X"X  +  /t*"XX'  -  XX'X" ; 

that  is  to  say,  the  degree  of  the  condition  is  got  hy  sub^'acting  the 
order  from  the  weight  of  the  equations  ?7,  F,  W, 

486.  Now  let  x'y'z'w*  be  any  point  on  the  curve  of  inter- 
section of  two  surfaces  Z7,  F,  xyzw  any  other  point;  and,  as 
in  Art.  482,  let  us  form  the  equations  SZ7+^XS*I7+&c.  =  0, 
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8F-f  ^XS"  F+ &c.  3=  0.  If  x'y'si'w  be  a  point  through  which  a 
line  can  be  drawn  to  meet  the  curve  in  four  points,  and  xyzw 
any  point  whatever  on  that  line,  these  two  equations  in  X  will 
have  three  roots  common.  And,  therefore,  if  we  form  the  three 
conditions  that  the  equations  should  have  three  roots  common, 
these  conditions  considered  as  functions  of  xyzw^  denote  surfaces 
having  common  the  line  which  meets  the  curve  in  four  points. 
But  if  xyz'to'  had  not  been  such  a  point,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  find  any  point  ayzw  distinct  from  xy'z'wj  for  which  the 
three  conditions  would  be  fulfilled ;  and,  therefore,  in  general  the 
conditions  denote  surfaces  having  no  point  common  but  xy'z'w\ 
The  order,  then,  of  the  condition  which  x'y'z'w'  must  fulfil,  if  it  be 
a  point  through  which  a  line  can  be  drawn  to  meet  the  curve  in 
four  points,  is,  by  the  last  article,  the  difference  between  the 
weight  and  the  order  of  the  system  of  conditions,  that  the 
equations  should  have  three  common  roots.  But  (see  Higher 
Algebra^  Lesson  XVili.)  the  weight  of  this  system  of  con- 
ditions is  found  by  making  m=p-  1,  n=^q—lj  X=i?,  /*  =  ?, 
X'  =  j'  =  0,  tobe 

J{3pY-9pV(yH.j)  +  2j?V  +  5py(|?+j)" 

+  I5pq  (i?  +j)  -  ISpq-ee  {jo4  j)  4  108} ; 
while  the  order  of  the  same  system  is 
i  IpV-3j»VCp+  q)  +2pV4  2jPjCP+2)"-  3p2  {p+  q)  + 1 3pj-  36}. 

The  order,  then,  of  the  condition  11  =  0  to  be  fulfilled  by 
xyz*w\  being  the  difference  of  these  numbers,  is 

J{2//-6/2"(2Hj)+3^j(^+j)Vl8i?j(p+2)-26jPj-66(/>+j)+144}. 

The  intersection  of  the  surface  n  with  the  given  curve  deter- 
mines the  points  through  which  can  be  drawn  lines  to  meet  in 
four  points ;  and  the  number  of  such  lines  is  therefore  \  of  the 
number  just  found  multiplied  by  pq.  As  before,  putting  pq^m^ 
pq{p'^q)=im*-\-m  —  2hy  the  number  of  lines  meeting  in  four 
points  is  found  to  be 

^  {-  w*  +  IBw''  -  71m"  +  78m  -  48mA  +  132A  +  12A"}.* 


*  It  may  happen,  as  Prof.  Gayley  has  remarked,  that  the  emf ace  11  may  altogether 
contain  the  given  cnrre,  in  which  case  an  Infinity  of  lines  can  be  drawn  to  meet 
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From  this  number  can  be  derived  tbe  number  of  Imes  wbich 
meet  both  of  two  curves  twice.  For,  substitute  in  tbe  formula 
just  written  m^  +  m^  for  7»,  and  Aj  +  A^  +  m^m,  for  A,  and  we 
have  the  number  of  lines  which  meet  the  complex  curve  four 
times.  But  from  this  take  away  the  number  of  Enes  which 
meet  each  four  times,  and  the  number  given  (Art.  483)  of  those 
which  meet  one  three  times  and  the  other  once ;  and  the  re« 
mainder  is  the  number  of  lines  which  meet  both  curves  twice,  viz. 

486.  Besides  the  multiple  generators,  the  ruled  surfaces  we 
have  been  considering  have  also  nodal  curves,  being  the  locus 
of  points  of  intersection  of  two  different  generators.  I  do  not 
know  any  direct  method  of  obtaining  the  order  of  these  nodal 
curves ;  but  Prof.  Cayley  has  succeeded  in  arriving  at  a  solution 
of  the  problem  by  the  following  method.  Let  m  be  one  of 
the  curves  used  in  generating  one  of  the  surfaces  we  have  been 
considering,  M  the  degree  of  that  surface,  ^  (m)  the  degree 
of  the  aggregate  of  all  the  double  lines  on  that  surface;  then 
if  we  suppose  tn  to  be  a  complex  curve  made  up  of  two  simple 
curves  m^  and  m,,  the  surface  will  consist  of  two  surfaces 
JIfj,  M^  having  as  a  double  line  the  intersection  of  M^  and  Jf,, 
in  addition  to  the  double  lines  on  each  surface.  Thus,  then, 
if>  (m)  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  condition 

4>  (wi,  +  in  J  =  ^  [m^  +  (J)  (mj  +  M^M^. 

Using,  then,  the  value  already  found  for  M^  in  terms  of  m,, 
solving  this  functional  equation,  and  determining  the  constants 
involved  in  it  by  the  help  of  particular  cases  in  which  the 
problem  can  be  solved  directly,  Prof.  Cayley  arrives  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  order  of  the  nodal  curve,  distinct  from  the 
multiple  generators,  is  in  the  case  of  the  surface  generated  by 
a  line  meeting  three  curves  r/i^,  m,,  m,. 


in  four  points.  Thus,  the  curve  of  intersection  of  a  ruled  surface  by  a  surface  of  the 
/)^*'  order  is  evidently  such  that  every  generator  of  the  ruled  sur&oe  meets  the  curve 
in  p  points. 
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iQ  the  case  of  the  surface  generated  by  a  line  meeting  m^  twice 
and  971,  once,  is 

^.  {i*i  K  -  2)  {m^  -  3)  +  im,  K  -  1)  K  -  2)  K  -  3)} 

+  m,K-l)  UV+i*i  «-m,-l)+iw,K-l)(m.»-5m,+  10)}, 

and  in  the  case  of  the  surface  generated  by  a  line  meeting  m^ 
three  times,  is 

iA>i  K  -  5)  -  JA,  («i/  -  5W,'  +  5»i,'  -  i9m^  +  120) 

+  7^  (7«^* -  6W,*  +  3l7n/  -  270jw^'  +  868^^*  -  408?w,). 


{    422    ) 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

8UEPACES  DERIVED  FROM  QX7ADRICS. 
THE  WAVE  SURFACE. 

487.  Before  proceeding  to  surfaces  of  the  third  degree 
we  think  it  more  simple  to  treat  of  surfaces  derived  from 
quadrics,  the  theory  of  which  is  more  closely  connected  ¥rith 
that  explained  in  preceding  chapters.  We  begin  by  defining 
and  forming  the  equation  of  Fresnel's  Wave  Surface.* 

If  a  perpendicular  through  the  centre  be  erected  to  the 
plane  of  any  central  section  of  a  quadric,  and  on  it  lengths  be 
taken  equal  to  the  axes  of  the  section,  the  locus  of  their  ex- 
tremities will  be  a  surface  of  two  sheets  which  is  called  the 
wave  surface.  Its  equation  is  at  once  derived  from  Arts.  101, 
102,  where  the  lengths  of  the  axes  of  any  section  are  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  angles  which  a  perpendicular  to  its 
plane  makes  with  the  axes  of  the  surface.  The  same  equa- 
tion then  expresses  the  relation  which  the  length  of  a  radius 
vector  to  the  wave  surface  bears  to  the  angles  which  it 
makes  with  the  axes.  The  equation  of  the  Wave  Surface  is 
therefore 


aV        ly        c-^    _ 

.«      ^  ~  ?.«      •.«    *    >.«      *.«  —    ) 


a'-r"  '  V-r'  '  c'-r' 
•where  r* = a^  +  y*  +  «*.     Or,  multiplying  out, 
(aj"  +  y»  +  «*)  (aV  +  jy  +  <fz*) 

-  {aV  (J»  +  c»)  +  jy  {(f-¥a')  +  cV  (o'  +  h*)}  +  a*V<?  =  0. 

*  See  Fresnel,  Memoiris  de  VInttiM,  Vol.  vn.,  p.  186,  published  1827. 
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From  the  first  form  wo  see  that  the  intersection  of  the  wave 
surface  by  a  concentric  sphere,  is  a  sphero-conic* 

488.  The  section  bj  one  of  the  principal  planes  {e.g.  the 
plane  z)  breaks  up  into  a  circle  and  ellipse 

(a.» +y»  -  c*)  (aV  +  jy  -  a^V). 

This  is  also  geometrically  evident,  since  if  we  consider  any 
section  of  the  generating  quadric,  through  the  axis  of  z^  one 
of  the  axes  of  that  section  is  equal  to  o,  while  the  other  axis 
lies  in  the  plane  xy.  If,  then,  we  erect  a  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  section,  and  on  it  take  portions  equal  to  each 
of  these  axes,  the  extremities  of  one  portion  will  trace  out  a 
circle  whose  radius  is  c,  while  the  locus  of  the  extremities  of 
the  other  portion  will  plainly  be  the  principal  section  of  the 
generating  quadric,  only  turned  round  through  90''.  In  each 
of  the  principal  planes  the  surface  has  four  double  points; 
namely,  the  intersection  of  the  circle  and  ellipse  just  men- 
tioned. If  a?',  y'  be  the  coordinates  of  one  of  these  intersec- 
tions, the  tangent  cone  (Art.  270]  at  this  double  point,  has 
for  its  equation 

The  generating  quadric  being  supposed  to  be  an  ellipsoid,  it 
is  evident  that  in  the  case  of  the  section  by  the  plane  z^  the 
circle  whose  radius  is  c,  lies  altogether  within  the  ellipse 
whose  axes  are  a,  hi  and  in  the  case  of  the  section  by  the 
plfne  0?,  the  circle  whose  radius  is  a,  lies  altogether  without 
the  ellipse  whose  axes  are  6,  c.  Keal  double  points  occur 
only  in  the  section  by  the  plane  y ;  they  are  evidently  the 
points  corresponding  to  the  circular  sections  of  the  generating 
ellipsoid. 

The  section  by  the  plane  at  infinity  also  breaks  up  into 
factors  aj*  +  y*  +  £?*,  aV  +  6*y'+cV,  and  may  therefore  also  be 
considered  as  an  imaginary  circle  and  ellipse,  which  in  like 
manner  give  rise  to  four  imaginary  double  points  of  the  surface 
situated  at  infinity.  Thus  the  surface  has  in  all  sixteen  nodal 
points,  only  four  of  which  are  real. 
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489.  The  wave  surface  is  one  of  a  class  of  surfaces  which 
may  be  called  apstdcU  surfaces.  Any  surface  being  given,  if 
we  assume  any  point  as  pole,  draw  any  section  through  that 
pole,  and  on  the  perpendicular  through  the  pole  to  the  plane 
of  section,  take  lengths  equal  to  the  apsidal  (that  is  to  saj, 
to  the  maximum  or  minimum)  radii  of  that  section;  then  the 
locus  of  the  extremities  of  these  perpendiculars  is  the  apsidal 
surface  derived  from  the  given  one.  The  equation  of  the 
apsidal  surface  may  always  be  calculated,  as  in  Art.  101.  First 
form  the  equation  of  the  cone  whose  vertex  is  the  pole,  and 
which  passes  through  the  intersection  with  the  given  sorfaoe 
of  a  sphere  of  radius  r.  Each  edge  of  this  cone  is  proved 
(as  at  Art.  101)  to  be  an  apsidal  radius  of  the  section  of  the 
surface  by  the  tangent  plane  to  the  cone.  If,  then,  we  form 
the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  cone,  whose  edges  are  perpeii- 
dicular  to  the  tangent  planes  to  the  first  cone,  we  shall  obtain 
all  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  sphere  with  the  apsidal 
surface*  And  by  eliminating  r  between  the  equation  of  this 
latter  cone  and  that  of  the  sphere,  we  have  the  equation  of  the 
apsidal  surface. 

490.  K  OQ  be  any  radius  vector  to  the  generating  surface, 
and  OP  the  perpendicular  to  the 
tangent  plane  at  the  point  Q,  then 
OQ  will  be  an  apsidal  radius  of 
the  section  passing  through  OQ 
and  through  OR  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper  POQ.  For 
the  tangent  plane  at  Q  passes 
through  PQ  and  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper; 
the  tangent  line  to  the  section  QOR  lies  in  the  tangent  plane 
and  is  therefore  also  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
Since  then  OQ  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  line  in  the 
section  QOR^  it  is  an  apsidal  radius  of  that  section. 

It  follows  that  or,  the  radius  of  the  apsidal  surface  corre- 
sponding to  the.  point  Q,  lies  in  the  plane  POQ  and  is  per- 
pendicular and  equal  to  OQ. 
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491.  The  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  to  the  apsidal 
surface  at  T  lies  abo  in  the  plane  POQ^  and  is  perpendicular 
and  equal  to  OPJ^ 

Consider  first  a  radius  OT  oi  the  apsidal  surface^  inde- 
finitely near  to  OT^  and  lying  in  the  plane  TOR^  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  ISow  OT  is  by  definition  equal 
to  an  apsidal  radius  of  the  section  of  the  original  surface  by 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  OT^  and  this  plane  must  pass  through 
OQ.  Again,  an  apsidal  radius  of  a  section  is  equal  to  the 
next  consecutive  radius.  The  apsidal  radius  therefore  of  a 
section  passing  through  OQ^  and  indefinitely  near  the  plane 
QOR^  will  be  equal  to  OQ.  It  foUows  then,  that  0T«  OT^ 
and  therefore  that  the  tangest  at  T  to  the  section  TOR  is 
perpendicular  to  OT^  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  paper.  The  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  at  T 
must  therefore  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  but  this  is  the 
first  part  of  the  theorem  which  was  to  be  proved. 

Secondly,  consider  an  indefinitely  near  radius  OT**  in  the 
plane  of  the  paper;  this  will  be  equal  to  an  apsidal  radius 
of  the  section  ROQ^  where  0^  is  indefinitely  near  to  OQ. 
But,  as  before,  this  apsidal  radius  being  indefinitely  near  to 
OQ  will  be  equal  to  it,  and  therefore  OT'  will  be  equal 
as  well  as  perpendicular  to  OQ.  The  angle  then  T'TO  is 
"^qual  to  QQO^  and  therefore  the  perpendicular  08  is  equal 
and  perpendicular  to  OP. 

It  follows  from  the  symmetry  ef  the  construction,  that  if 
a  surface  A  is  the  apsidal  of  £,  then  conversely  B  is  the  apsidal 
of  A 

492.  The  polar  reciprocal  of  an  apsidal  surface^  vnth  respect 
to  the  origin  Oj  is  the  same  as  the  apsidal  of  the  reciprocal^  vnth 
respect  to  0,  of  the  given  surface. 

For  if  we  take  on  OP,  OQ  portions  inversely  proportional 
to  them,  we  shall  have  Op,  (?j,  a  radius  vector  and  corre- 
fq^nding  perpendicular  on  tangent  plane  of  the  reciprocal  of 


*  Theee  theorems  are  due  to  Prof.  Mac  Cnllagh,  TrantacHont  qf  the  Royal  Irith 
Academy^  Vol.  XTi. 

Ill 
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the  given  surface.  And  if  we  take  portions  equal  to  these 
on  the  lines  08^  OT  which  lie  in  their  plane,  and  are  respec- 
tively perpendicnlar  to  them,  then,  by  the  last  article,  we  shall 
have  a  radias  vector  and  corresponding  perpendicular  on  tan- 
gent plane  of  the  apsidal  of  the  reciprocal.  But  these  lengths 
being  inversely  as  08^  OT  are  also  a  radius  vector,  and  per- 
pendicular on  tangent  plane  of  the  reciprocal  of  the  apsidal. 
The  apsidal  of  the  reciprocal  is  therefore  the  same  as  the 
reciprocal  of  the  apsidal. 

In  particular,  the  reciprocal  of  the  wave  surface  generated 
from  any  ellipsoid,  is  the  wave  surface  generated  from  the  reci- 
procal ellipsoid. 

We  might  have  otherwise  seen  that  the  reciprocal  of  a 
wave  surface  is  a  surface  also  of  the  fourth  degree,*  for  the 
reciprocal  of  a  surface  of  the  fourth  degree  is  in  general  of 
the  thirty-sixth  degree  (Art.  281) ;  but  it  is  proved,  as  for  plane 
curves,  that  each  double  point  on  a  surface  reduces  the  degree 
of  its  reciprocal  by  two ;  and  we  have  proved  (Art.  488)  that 
the  wave  surface  has  sixteen  double  points. 

To  a  nodal  point  on  any  surface  (which  is  a  point  through 
which  can  be  drawn  an  infinify  of  tangent  planes,  touching 
a  cone  of  the  second  degree)  answers  on  the  reciprocal  surface 
a  tangent  plane,  having  an  infinity  of  points  of  contact,  lying 
in  a  conic.  From  knowing  then,  that  a  wave  surface  has  four 
real  double  points,  and  that  the  reciprocal  of  a  wave  surface 
is  a  wave  surface,  we  infer  that  the  wave  surface  has  four 
tangent  planes  which  touch  all  along  a  conic  We  shall  now 
show  geometrically  that  this  conic  is  a  circle.* 

493.   It  is  convenient  to  premise  the  following  lemmas : 

Lemma  I.  '^  If  two  lines  intersecting  in  a  fixed  point,  and 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  move  each  in  a  fixed  plane,  the 

*  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  fint  showed  that  the  wave  surface  has  four  nodes,  the 
tangent  planes  at  which  envelope  cones,  and  that  it  has  four  tangent  planes 
which  touch  along  dicles,  TVanMceiofw  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Yol.  xvn.  (1887), 
p.  182.  Br.  Lloyd  experimentally  yerified  the  optical  theorems  thence  derived, 
Jbid,  p.  146.  The  geometrical  investigations  which  follow  are  due  to  Professor 
MaoCnUagh,  p.  248.  See  also  Pliicker,  ''Discussion  de  la  forme  gSn^rale  des  ondes 
Inmineusei,"  Crelle,  t.  xix.  (1889),  pp.  1-44  and  91,  92. 
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plane  containing  the  two  lines  enyelopes  a  cone  whose  sections 

parallel  to  the  fixed  planes  are  parabolas."    The  plane  of  the 

paper  is  supposed  to  be  parallel  to   one  of  the  fixed  planes, 

and  the  other  fixed  plane  is  supposed  to  pass  through  the 

line  MN.     The  fixed  point  0  in  which  the  two  lines  intersect 

is  supposed  to  be  above  the  paper,  P  being  the  foot  of  the 

perpendicular  firom  it  on  the  plane 

of  the  paper.    Now  let  OB  be  one 

position  of  the  line  which  moves  in 

the  plane  OMN^  then  the  other  line 

OA  which  is  parallel  to  the  plane 

of  the  paper  being  perpendicular  to 

OB  and  to  OP  is  perpendicular  to 

the  plane    OBP.      But   the   plane 

OAB  intersects  the   plane   of  the 

paper  in  a  line  BT  parallel  to  OA^  and  therefore  perpendicular 

to  BP.     And  the  envelope  of  BT  is  evidently  a  parabola  of 

which  Pis  the  focus  and  JfATthe  tangent  at  the  vertex. 

Lemma  II.  "If  a  line  00  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
OAB^  it  will  generate  a  cone  whose  circular  sections  are 
parallel  to  the  fixed  planes "  (Ex.  4,  p.  85).  It  is  proved,  as 
in  Art.  125,  that  the  locus  of  0  is  the  polar  reciprocal,  with 
respect  to  P,  of  the  envelope  of  BT,  The  locus  is  therefore 
a  circle  passing  through  P. 

Lemma  III.  "  If  a  central  radius  of  a  quadric  moves  in  a 
fixed  plane,  the  corresponding  perpendicular  on  a  tangent  plane 
also  moves  in  a  fixed  plane."  Namely,  the  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  diameter  conjugate  to  the  first  plane,  to  which  the 
tangent  plane  must  be  parallel. 

494.  Suppose  now  (see  figure,  Art.  490)  that  the  plane 
OQR  (where  OR  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper) 
is  a  circular  section  of  a  quadric,  then  OT  is  the  nodal  radius 
of  the  wave  surface,  which  remains  the  same  while  OQ  moves 
in  the  plane  of  the  circular  sections;  and  we  wish  to  find 
the  cone  generated  by  08.  But  08  is  perpendicular  to  OR 
which  moves  in  the  plane  of  the  circular  sections  and  to  OP 
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which  moves  in  a  fixed  plane  by  Lemma  lU.,  therefore  08 
generates  a  cone  whose  circular  sections  are  parallel  to  the 
planes  POJS,  Q0£.  Now  T  is  a  fixed  point,  and  TS  is 
parallel  to  the  plane  POR^  therefore  the  locus  of  the  point 
iS^  is  a  circle. 

The  tangent  cone  at  the  node  is  evidently  the  reciprocal  <^ 
the  cone  generated  by  08^  and  is  therefore  a  cone  whoee 
sections  parallel  to  the  same  planes  are  parabolas. 

Secondly,  suppose  the  line  OP  to  be  of  constant  lengdi, 
which  will  happen  when  the  plane  POB  is  a  section  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  one  of  the  two  right  cylinders  whidi 
drcumscribe  the  ellipsoid,  then  the  point  8  is  fixed,  and  it  is 
proved  precisely  as  in  the  first  part  of  this  article  that  the 
locus  of  T  is  a  circle. 

495.  The  equations  of  Art.  251  ^ve  immediately  another 
form  of  the  equation  of  the  wave  surface.  It  is  evident 
thence,  that  if  0,  ^  be  the  angles  which  any  radius  vector 
makes  with  the  lines  to  the  nodes,  then  the  lengths  of  the 
radius  vector  are,  for  one  sheet, 

1  _cosH(g"y)      sin.'^(g--y) 
p*""  c«  "*■  a*  ' 

and  for  the  other 

1    cosme+ff)  ,  8in'^(g+y) 

while  -s s  =  (-5 5 )  flifl^  sin^. 

It  follows  hence  also  that  the  intersections  of  a*  wave  surface 
with  a  series  of  concentric  spheres,  are  a  series  of  confocal 
sphero-conics.  For,  in  the  preceding  equations,  i£  p  or  p  he 
constant,  we  have  d±ff  constant. 

496.  The  equation  of  the  wave  surface  has  also  been  ex- 
pressed as  follows  by  Mr.  W.  Boberts  in  elliptie  coordinates^ 
The  form  of  the  equation 

aV  &y         cV 
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Bhow»  that  the  equation  maj  be  got  by  eliminating  r'  between 
the  equations 

;?r^  +  ^  +  ;?r7  =  ^  and  «'+y'  +  ^  =  »'. 

Giving  f^  any  series  of  constant  values,  the  first  equation 
denotes  a  series  of  confocal  quadrics,  the  axis  of  z  being  the 
primary  axis,  and  the  axis  of  x  the  least ;  and  for  this  system 
A*=sJ*  — c",  1f  =  d^'-<?.  Since  r*  is  always  less  than  a*  and 
greater  than  c*,  the  equation  always  denotes  a  hyperboloid,  which 
will  be  of  one  or  of  two  sheets  according  as  r*  is  greater  or  less 
than  6".  The  intersections  of  the  hyperboloids  of  one  sheet 
with  corresponding  spheres  generate  one  sheet  of  the  wave 
surface,  and  those  of  two  sheets  the  other. 

Now  if'  the  surface  denote  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  and 
if  X,  /i,  V  denote  the  primary  axes  of  three  confocal  surfaces 
of  the  system  now  under  consideration  which  pass  through  any 
point,  then  the  equation  gives  us  r'  —  c*  =  ft*,  but  (Art  161) 

whence  the  equation  in  elliptic  coordinates  is 

X«  +  /»c'  +  A«  +  A'  =  a*  +  6»-c«. 

In  like  manner  the  equation  of  the  other  sheet  is 

X*+/i«  =  a*  +  6«-c". 

The  general  equation  of  the  wave  surface  also  implies 
/i^+ v'^a'  +  ^^—c",  but  this  denotes  an  imaginary  locus. 

Since,  if  X  is  constant,  /i  is  constant  for  one  sheet  and  v 
for  the  other,  it  follows  that  if  through  any  point  on  the 
surface  be  drawn  an  ellipsoid  of  the  same  system,  it  will  meet 
one  sheet  in  a  line  of  curvature  of  one  system,  and  the  other 
sheet  in  a  line  of  the  other  system. 

If  the  equations  of  two  surfaces  expressed  in  terms  of 
X,  /*,  V,  when  differentiated  give 

the  condition  that  they  should  cut  at  right  angles  is  (Art.  426) 

pp(v-y)(x''-y)    QQin^^-vw-n')  .  i?ir(y-v')(A'-i^  _ 
(x--/^'^(x«-o  +  (x«-/*«)(/*--K-)  "^  (x«~v")(/*«-o  -"» 

which  is  satisfied  if  PaO,  Q^O^  £'  =  0.     Hence  any  surface 
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y  a  constant  cuts  at  right  angles  anj  whose  equation  is  of  the 
form  0(\,  )Lt)  =  0.  The  hyperbolold  therefore,  v=  constant, 
cuts  at  right  angles  one  sheet  of  the  wave  surface,  while  it 
meets  the  other  in  a  line  of  curvature  on  the  hyperbolold. 

497.  Hie  plane  of  any  radius  vector  of  the  wave  surface  and 
the  corresponding  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  plane^  makes  equal 
angles  with  the  planes  through  the  radius  vector  and  the  nodal 
lines.  For  the  first  plane  is  perpendicular  to  OR  (Art.  490) 
which  is  an  axis  of  the  section  QOR  of  the  generating  ellipsoid 
and  the  other  two  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  radii  of 
that  section  whose  lengths  are  &,  the  mean  axis  of  the  ellipsoid, 
and  these  two  equal  lines  make  equal  angles  with  the  axis. 
The  planes  are  evidently  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  which 
are  drawn  through  any  radius  vector,  and  the  perpendiculars 
on  the  tangent  planes  at  the  points  where  it  meets  the  two 
sheets  of  the  surface. 

Reciprocating  the  theorem  of  this  article,  we  see  that  the 
plane  through  any  line  through  the  centre  and  through  one 
of  the  points  where  planes  perpendicular  to  that  line  touch 
the  surface,  makes  equal  angles  with  the  planes  through  the 
same  line  and  through  perpendiculars  from  the  centre  on  the 
planes  of  circular  contact  (Art.  494). 

498.  If  the^  coordinates  of  any  point  on  the  generating 
ellipsoid  be  x'y'z'^  and  the  primary  axes  of  confocals  through 
that  point  a ,  a" ;  then  the  squares  of  the  axes  of  the  section 
parallel  to  the  tangent  plane  are  a^  —  a*^  a^  —  a'^j  which  we 
shall  call  p",  p'^.  These,  then,  give  the  two  values  of  the 
radius  vector  of  the  wave  surface,  whose  direction-cosines  are 

^- 1  ^  *  ^  •      We  shall  now  calculate  the  length  and  the 
a        0    ^   c 

direction-cosines  of  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  plane  at 

either  of  the  points  where  this  radius  vector  meets  the  surface. 

It  was  proved  (Art.  491)  that  the  required  perpendicular  is 

equal  and  perpendicular  to   the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent 

plane  at  the  point  where  the  ellipsoid   is   met  by  one  of  the 

axes  of  the  section ;  and  the  direction-cosines  of  this  axb  are 
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*>'a5'      «'«'      -n'a' 

-^-^  I  ^^  )  ^iT  *     The  coordinates  of  its  extremity  are  then 

these  several  cosines  maltiplied  by  py  and  the  direction-cosines 
of  the  corresponding  perpendicular  of  the  ellipsoid  are 


j^'  f^.i  ^fjf 


P^       Poll.      PoPl- 


1  { x**        t/'*        z* ) 

where  ^  =P'p'"|-i^  +  ^^  +  7d]  ' 

Now  if  the  quantity  within  the  brackets  be  multiplied  by 

(a*  —  a**)*,  we  see  at  once  that  it  will  become  -^  +  -« .     Hence 

This  then  gives  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  on  the 
tangent  plane  at  the  point  on  the  wave  surface  which  we  are 
considering.  Its  direction-cosines  are  obtained  from  the  con- 
sideration that  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  two  lines  whose 
direction-cosines  are  respectively 

P^      PJL     PJ_.      p^PJL       PnJ^        PnSl- 

Forming,  by  Art.  15,  the  direction-cosines  of  a  line  perpendicular 
to  these  two,  we  find,  after  a  few  reductions, 

?^(i-€.\    ^(x-p"'\    ^(i-^\ 

In  fact,  it  is  verified  without  difficulty,  that  the  line  whose 
direction-cosines  have  been  just  written  is  perpendicular  to 
the  two  preceding. 

It  follows  hence  also,  that  the  equation  of  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  same  point  is 

In  like  manner  the  tangent  plane  at  the  other  point  where 
the  same  radius  vector  meets  the  surface  is 

.v(i-$)+yy(i-|-:)+..'(i-^)=^,'. 
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499.  If  0  be  the  angle  which  the  perpendicular  on  the 
tangent  plane  makes  with  the  radius  vector,  we  have  P=p  cos&; 

but  we  have,  in  the  last  article,  proved  P"  =   i^  ^ .    Hence, 

•  '  '^  p  •\-p 

cos* 5  =5 -5^-— 73,  tan*tf  =  ^.  This  expression  may  be  trans- 
formed by  means  of  the  values  given  for  p  and  p*  (Art.  165). 
We  have  therefore 

„. _ « w    ,_(«'-p')(y-/>')(c'-p*) 

Whence         taii«<?  =  ^i— ilL-l^Ll d.. 

In  this  form  the  expression  is  analogous  to  the  value  for  the 
angle  between  the  normal  and  central  radius  vector  of  a  plane 
ellipse,  viz. 

♦"■■'-(■-^)('-^)- 

In  the  case  of  the  wave  surface  it  is  manifest  that  tand  vanishes 
only  when  />  =  a,  &,  or  c,   and  becomes  indeterminate  when 

500.  The  expression  tan  5=^   leads  to  a  construction  for 

the  perpendiculars  on  the  tangent  planes  at  the  points  where 
a  given  radius  vector  meets  the  two  sheets  of  the  sur&ce. 
The  perpendiculars  must  lie  in  one  or  other  of  two  fixed 
planes  (Arts.  497,  498),  and  if  a  plane  be  drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  ^radius  vector  of  the  wave  surface  at  a  distance  p^  it  is 
evident  from  the  expression  for  tan  0j  that  p'  is  the  distance  to 
the  radius  vector  from  the  point  where  the  perpendicular  on 
the  tangent  plane  meets  this  plane.  Thus  we  have  the  con- 
struction, ''Draw  a  tangent  plane  to  the  generating  ellipsoid 
perpendicular  to  the  given  radius  vector,  from  its  point  of 
contact  let  fall  perpendiculars  on  the  two  planes  of  Art.  497, 
then  the  lines  joining  to  the  centre  the  feet  of  these  perpen- 
diculars are  the  perpendiculars  required." 
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We  obtain  by  reciprocation  a  similar  construction,  to  de- 
termine the  points  where  planes  parallel  to  a  given  one  touch 
the  two  sheets  of  the  surface. 

Ex.  1.  To  transform  the  equation  of  the  suifaoei  as  at  p.  188,  bo  as  to  make  the 
radios  yector  lo  any  point  on  the  snrfaoe  the  axis  of  2,  and  the  axes  of  the  cone- 
sponding  section  of  the  generating  ellipsoid  the  axes  of  x  and  y, 

Aru.   (a^  +  ir*  +  «*)  {p*z*  +  {p'*  +  /o«)  a^  +  (i>"*  +  /»'»)  y*  +  2pp'xe  +  2pp"ffz  +  2py'xy} 

-  ^  (pV*  +  pV*  +y>*  +  pV*)  -  ^pp'p'^xz  -  2pp"p*yz  +p*p*p'^  =  0. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  we  make  x  and  y  =  0  in  the  equation  thus  transformed, 
we  get  for  z*  the  valaes  p*  and  p'^  as  we  ought.  If  we  transform  the  equation  to 
parallel  axes  through  the  point  e  =  p,  the  linear  part  of  the  equation  heoomes 

2pp{p^-p^(pz+p'x), 

from  which  the  residts  already  obtained  as  to  the  position  of  the  tangent  plane  may 
he  independently  established. 

» 

Ex.  2.  To  transfoim  similarly  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  of  the  ware  surface 
obtained  by  writing  —  for  a,  Ac,  in  the  equation  of  the  wave  surface. 

Ana,  (««  +  y«  +  ««)  {j>V'*^  +p^p^^-2pp'p'^xz  -  2pp"ph/t  +  ««  (/>'*/>''  +i''V  +  PV*)} 

-  X*  (i?«  +i>"«  +  /»'«)  aj«  -  X*  (i?«  +i>'«  +  p«)  y*  -  \*  (!>'«  +i>"«  +>«  +  />'»)  a* 

+  2\Yp"xy  +  2\*jc^'a»  +  2\*pp"yz  +  \«  =  6. 

X* 
We  know  that  the  surface  is  touched  by  the  plane  «  =  — ,  and  if  we  put  in  this 

▼alue  for  e,  we  find,  as  we  ought,  a  curve  haying  for  a  double  point  the  point  y  =  0, 

«  —  - —  .    If  in  the  equation  of  the  curve  we  make  y  =  0,  we  get 

from  which  we  learn  that  that  chord  of  the  outer  sheet  of  the  wave  surface  which 
joins  any  point  on  the  inner  sheet  to  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre 
on  the  tangent  plane  is  bisected  at  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular.  The  inflexional 
tangents  are  parallel  to 

{p>'«  +!>'  (/i'«  -  p«)}  «»  -  2p'p"p^xy  +  {p^p^  +  p«  (p'«  -  p^}  y«, 

a  result  of  which  I  do  not  see  any  geometrical  interpretation.* 

*  I  have  no  space  for  a  discussion  what  the  lines  of  curvature  on  the  wave 
surface  are  notj  though  a  hasty  assertion  on  this  subject  in  Orelle's  Journal  has  led 
to  interesting  investigations  by  M.  Bertrand,  Comptes  Rendus,  Nov.,  1858 ;  Combescure 
and  Brioschi,  Tortolini's  Annali  de  AftUetnaticaf  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  135,  278.  It  is  woith 
while  to  cite  an  observation  of  Brioschi,  that  if  in  the  plane  lx  +  my  +  m  =  <f>; 
/,  m,  n,  <^  be  functions  of  two  variables  u,  9,  as  in  Art,  814,  then  the  plane  will 
envelope  a  surface  in  which  curves  of  the  families  u  =  constant,  v  =  constant,  will, 

KRK 
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501.  The  Surface  of  Centres.  We  have  already  showed 
(Art.  206)  how  to  obtain  the  equation  of  the  surface  of  oentres 
of  a  quadric.  We  consider  the  problem  under  a  somewhat 
more  general  form,  as  it  has  been  discussed  by  Glebsch  [GreUe^ 
vol.  LXII.,  p.  64),  some  of  whose  results  we  give,  working  with 
the  canonical  form ;  and  we  refer  to  his  paper  for  fuller  details 
and  for  his  method  of  dealing  with  the  general  equation.  By 
the  method  of  Art.  227,  we  may  consider  the  normal  to  a  sur&ce 
as  a  particular  case  of  the  line  joining  the  point  of  contact 
of  any  tangent  plane  to  the  pole  of  that  plane  with  respect 
to  a  certain  fixed  quadric.  The  problem  then  of  drawing  a 
normal  to  a  quadric  from  a  given  point  may  be  generalized  as 
follows :  Let  it  be  required  to  find  a  point  xyzw  on  a  quadric 
?7,  (oaj*  +  Jy*  +  c«*  +  rfw'),  such  that  the  pole,  with  respect  to 
another  quadric  F,  (x'  +  y +  «*  +  tr*),  of  the  tangent  plane  to 
U  at  xyzw^  shall  lie  on  the  line  joining  xyzw  .to  a  given  point 
x'yz'u).  The  coordinates  of  any  point  on  this  latter  line  may 
be  written  in  the  form  x'  —  Xa?,  y'  -  Xy,  z'  —  Xis,  w*  —  Xm>,  and 
expressmg  that  the  polar  plane  of  this  point,  with  regard  to  F, 
shall  be  identical  with  the  polar  plane  of  xyzny^  with  respect 
to  27,  we  get  the  equations 

a;'  =  (a  +  \)ir,  y'  =  (J  +  X)y,   «'  =  (o  +  X)a,   to  =[d-{-\)w. 

And  since  xyzw  is  a  point  on  27,  X  is  determined  by  the  equation 


(a  +  X)*      (6  +  X)*^(e  +  X)*^(rf  +  xy 

When  X  is  known,  a?,  y,  «,  w  are  determined  from  the  preceding 
system  of  equations,  and  since  the  equation  in  X  is  of  the  sixth 
degree,  the  problem  admits  of  six  solutions.     If  we  form  the 


at  their  intersection,  be  touched  bj  conjugate  tangents  of  the  snTface,  if  the  condition 
befulfiUed, 

h%i  ^vta  **!»»  0ia     =^i 

where  the  suffixes  1,  2,  denote  differentiatioD  with  respect  to  u  and  v  i^spectiTelj; 
while  the  curves  will  cut  at  right  angles  if 
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diflcriminaDt,  with-  regard  to  X,  of  this  equation,  we  get  the 
locus  of  points  x\  y\  z\  w  for  which  two  values  of  \  coincide, 
and  rejecting  a  factor  aj'*y'*«"'t^'*  (which  indicates  that  two  values 
coincide  for  all  points  on  the  principal  planes),  we  shall  have 
a  surface  of  the  twelfth  degree  answering  to  the  surface  of 
centres. 

502.  The  problem  of  finding  the  surface  of  centres  itself  is 
easily  made  to  depend  on  an  equation  of  like  form ;  for  (Art.  197) 
the  coordinates  of  a  centre  of  curvature  answering  to  any  point 
olysi  on  an  ellipsoid  are 

_aV         _6'y        _cV 

Solve  for  a;',  y\  z'  from  these  equations,  and  substitute  in  the 
equations  satisfied  by  x*yz\  viz. 

a        o        c  a  a        o  o        c  c 

and  write  for  a'*,  a*-~h^j  &c.,  and  we  get 

aV         by  ez^ 

L    2 J-  —  1 

»«\«  *   fk^     k^\^  '^  1^     j^*\«        y 


(a* -A')'  •  (A* -A*)'  '  (c*-A7 

g V  &y  cV 

(a«  -  A«)'  "^  (6"  -  A-)'  ■*"  (c«  -  A')»  " 

These  two  equations  represent  a  curve  of  the  fourth  degree, 
which  is  the  locus  of  the  centres  of  curvature  answering  to 
points  on  the  intersection  of  the  given  quadric  with  a  given 
confocal.  The  surface  of  centres  is  got  by  eliminating  A*  be- 
tween the  equations ;  or  (since  the  second  equation  is  the  difie- 
rential  of  the  first  with  respect  to  A*)  by  forming  the  discriminant 
of  the  first  equation. 

503.  I  first  showed,  in  1857  {Quarterly  Journal^  vol.  II., 
p.  218),  that  the  problem  of  finding  the  surface  of  centres  was 
reducible  to  elimination  between  a  cubic  and  a  quadratic,  and 
Clebsch  has  proved  that  the  same  reduction  is  applicable  to 
the  problem  considered  in  its  most  general  form.  In  fact,  let 
A  denote  the  discriminant  of  fiU+XV;  viz.  for  the  canonical 
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form,  (Art.  141)  (aft  +  \)  (J/i  +  X)  (c/a  +  X)  (rf/t*  +  X),  and  let  12 
denote  the  reciprocal  of /iZ7+XF,  tIz. 

(h/A  +  \)  {cfi  +  X)  (d/A  +  X)  «•  +  (c/i  +  X)  {dfA  +  X)  [afi  +  X)  y*  +  &c. ; 

then  we  have         --  = r^  +     *^  ^  +  &e> 

A      a/A  +  X      OfA  +  \ 

Now,  if  we  differentiate  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation 
with  respect  to  fjtj  and  then  make  /i  =  1,  we  obtain  the  equation 
(Art.  501)  which  determines  X,  which  therefore  may  be  written 

Tliis  last  equation,  which  is  the  Jacobian  of  Q.  and  A,  being 
the  result  of  eliminating  m  between  A  +  mXQ,  and  its  differential,* 
will  be  verified  when  A  +  wXG  has  two  equal  roots.     Its  diffe- 

rential  again  X2-j-^=  A-r-^^   being  the   result   of  elimination 

between  A  +  wiX12  and  its  second  differential,  will  be  verified 
when  A  +  mXQ,  has  three  equal  factors.  But  both  Jacobian  and 
its  differential  vanish  when  both  A  and  X2  vanish.  Thus  then, 
as  was  stated  (Note  p.  188),  the  discriminant  of  the  Jacobian 
of  two  algebraic  functions  A,  £t,  contains  as  a  factor  the  result 
of  elimination  between  A  and  12;  and  as  another  factor,  the 
condition  that  it  shall  be  possible  to  determine  9n,  so  that 
A  +  ?wXli  may  have  three  equal  factors.  In  the  present  case, 
the  eliminant  of  A,  12,  gives  the  factor  a?jfz*w^^  and  it  is  the 
other  condition  which  gives  the  surface  answering  to  the  surface 
of  centres.  And  this  condition  is  formed,  as  in  Art.  206,  by 
eliminating  m  between  the  ^9  and  jTof  the  biquadratic  A  +  ^X12. 

504.   The  discriminant  of  any  algebraic  function 

at(X)  +  (X-a)*^(X), 

must  evidently  be  divisible  by  a ;  and  if  after  the  division  we 
make  a  =  0,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  remaining  factor  is  '^  (a) 
<f>  [ay  multiplied  by  the  discriminant  of  4>  (X).  Thus,  then,  the 
section  of  Clebsch'a  surface  by  the  principal  plane  to  is  the  conic 


*  The  f acix>r  k  is  added  to  make  O  as  ^rell  as  ^  a  biqiu^tic  f  anctdon  in  /u  r  X. 
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(^  +  (j^«  -^  i^"  **^"°  *^'^'  *■'""''  *°^*^''  ""'^ 

the  cnrye  of  the  sixth  degree,  which  is  the  reduced  discriminant  of 

ax*  h^  cs? 

(^TX)*  ■*■  (ft  +  X)"  ■*"  (c+x)''' 

Clebsch  has  remarked  that  this  conic  and  curve  touch  each 
other,  and  the  method  we  have  adopted  leads  to  a  simple  proof 
of  this.     For  evidently  the  discriminant  of 

dof  hy*  c«*     _^ 

(^+xp"*"(5Txr"^(MO^" 

may  be  regarded  as  the  envelope  of  all  conies  which  can  be 
represented  by  this  equation,  and  therefore  touches  every  parti- 
cular conic  of  the  system  in  the  four  points  where  it  meets  the 
conic  represented  by  the  differential  of  the  equation  with  re- 
gard to  \,  viz. 

The  coordinates  of  these  points  are  arc*  =  (a  +  X)' (J  —  c), 
fty'  =  (ft  +  X)'  (c  —  a),  cz*  =  (c  +  X)'  (a  —  ft) ;  and  the  equations  of 
the  common  tangents  at  them  to  the  conic  and  its  envelope  are 


X 


y{'^}*V{^1-y{^l 


=  0. 


In  the  case  under  consideration  X  =  — <7.  If,  then,  we  use  the 
abbreviations 

(a-ft)(a-c)(a-e?)  =  -J[«,    (ft-a)  (ft-c)  (ft-ei)  =  -£", 

(c-a)(c-J)(c-rf)=-C',    ((i-a)(rf-ft)(rf-c)  =  -2>', 

the  equations  of  the  common  tangents  to  the  conic,  and  the 
envelope  curve,  are 

xa^      vft*      «c*     /v 

The  reasoning  used  in  this  article  can  evidently  be  applied  to 
other  similar  cases.  Thus,  the  surface  parallel  to  a  quadric 
(p.  157)  is  met  by  a  principal  plane  in  a  curve  of  the  eighth  order 
and  a  conic,  taken  twice,  which  touches  thaA  curve  in  four 
points;  and  again,  the  four  right  lines  (Art,  216,  p.  170)  touch 
the  conic  in  their  plane. 
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505.  Besides  the  cuspidal  conies  in  the  principal  planes,  there 
are  other  cuspidal  conies  on  the  surface,  which  are  found  by- 
investigating  the  locus  of  points  for  which  the  equation  of  the 
sixth  degree  (Art.  501)  has  three  equal  roots.  Differentiating 
that  equation  twice  with  regard  to  X,  we  arrive  at  a  sjstem  of 
equations  reducible  to  the  form 

ax^  hy*  cz*  dw^    _ 

•    (a+\)*  "^  (j+A)*  ^  (TTxy  ^  {d+\y  ^^' 

aV    •       by  cV  rfV 

(a-f  \)*  ■*■  (5  +  \)*  "^  (c  +  X)*  ^  (rf-f  \)*  "^^ 

'^v    ,    hy    ,    cv    ,   rfv  :^^ 
{a+\y  ■*■  (i4  x)*  ^  (c+x/  "^  [d^xy  ""• 

The  result  of  eliminating  X  between  these  three  equations, 
will  be  a  pair  of  equations  denoting  a  curve  locus.  Now,  solving 
these  equations,  we  get 

which  gives  us  a  +  X,  i  +  X,  &c.  proportional  to  a*a?*-4*,  &c. 
Substituting  from  which  equations  in  the  equation  (Art.  501) 

^      ,       by*  cz^  d\D^     ^ 


(a-fX)«  '  (J  +  X)*^(c  +  X)»^(rf  +  X)' 

a*ic      J*v      c*a      d^vx 
weget  _±_^-±_±_=o; 

whence  we  learn  that  the  locus  which  we  are  investigating 
consists  of  curves  situated  in  one  or  other  of  eight  planes ;  and 
that  these  planes  meet  the  principal  planes  in  the  common  tangents 
to  the  conic  and  envelope  curve  considered  in  the  last  article.* 


*  The  existence  of  these  eight  planes  may  be  also  inferred  from  the  oonsideratioii 
that  the  reciprocal  of  the  wave-surface  has  an  equation  of  the  form  (Art.  199) 
U^  =  VWj  and  has  therefore  as  doable  points  the  eight  points  of  intersection 
of  U,  V,  W,  The  surface  of  centres  then  has  eight  imaginary  double  tangent 
planes,  which  touch  the  surface  in  conies  (see  Art.  271).  The  origin  of  these  planes  is 
accounted  for  geometrically,  as  M.  Darboux  has  shewn,  by  considering  the  eight 
generators  of  the  quadric  which  meet  the  circle  at  infinity  (Art.  189).  The  normals 
along  any  of  these  all  lie  in  the  plane  containing  the  generator  and  the  tangent  to 
the  circle  at  infinity  at  the  point  where  it  meets  it ;  and  they  envelope  a  oonic  in  that 
plane.  In  like  manner  a  cuspidal  plane  curve  on  the  centro-surfaoe  will  arise  eveiy 
time  that  a  surface  contains  a  right  line  which  meets  the  circle  at  infinity. 
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Bat  if  we  eliminate  X  between  the  three  equations 
a  +  \  =  a*a?*^*,  J+X^i^^*,   c  +  X  =  (?*«?* C*, 
80  as  to  form  a  homogeneous  equation  in  Xy  y,  z^  we  get 

aU*(&-c)a;*  +  &*5*(c-a)y*  +  c*<7*(a-J)«*  =  0, 

which  denotes  a  cone  of  the  second  degree  touched  by  the  planes 
Xj  y^  z.  Hence,  the  cuspidal  curves  in  the  eight  planes  are 
conies  which  touch  the  cuspidal  conies  in  the  prindpal  planes. 

506.  There  will  be  a  nodal  curve  on  the  surface  answering  to 
the  points  for  which  the  equation  of  Art.  501  has  two  pairs 
of  equal  roots.  Now  we  saw  (Art.  503)  that  the  condition  for 
a  single  pair  of  equal  roots  is  got  by  eliminating  m  between  a 
quadratic  and  a  cubic  equation,  namely,  the  8  and  T  of  the 
biquadratic  A  +  mXQ,.    If  we  write  these  equations 

a  +  Jw  +  COT*  =  0,   A  +  Bm+  Cm*  +  Dm* «  0, 

it  will  be  found  that  the  degrees  in  x^  y,  ^,  to  of  these  coefficients 
are  respectively  0,  2,  4 ;  0,  2,  4,  6 ;  and  the  result  of  elimination 
is,  as  we  know,  of  the  twelfth  degree.  Now  the  condition  that 
the  equation  of  Art.  501  may  have  two  pairs  of  equal  roots,  is 
simply  that  this  cubic  and  quadratic  may  have  two  common 
values  of  m.  Generally,  if  the  result  of  elimmatiug  an  inde- 
terminate m  between  two  equations  denotes  a  surface,  the  system 
of  conditions  that  the  equations  shall  have  two  common  roots 
will  represent  a  double  curve  on  that  surface.  Thus  the  result 
of  eliminating  m  between  two  quadratics 

a  +  iwi  +  cm%  a'  +  b'm  +  o'w'  is  (ac'  -  ca'Y + {ba'-b'a)  {be'  - b'c)  =0. 

But  if  we  remember  that  a  [be*  —  b'c)  =  b  {ad  —  ca')  +  c  (6a'  —  6'a), 
this  result  may  be  written 

a  {ad  -  caj  -^b{ao'-^  ca')  (ba'  -  b'a)  +  c  {ba'  -  6'a)"  =  0, 

showing  that  the  intersection  of  ac'  —  ca'j  ba'  -  J'a,  (which  must 
separately  vanish  if  the  equations  have  both  roots  common)  is  a 
double  curve  on  the  surface. 

And  to  come  to  the  case  immediately  under  consideration,  if 
we  have  to  eliminate  between 

a  +  &»i  +  cm*  =  0,   ^  +  -Bm+ 6V  +  i>w'  =  0, 
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we  may  substitute  for  the  second  equation  that  derived  by 
multiplying  the  first  by  -4,  the  second  by  a,  and  subtracting,  viz. 

{Ba  - bA)  +  [Oa-cA)  m  +  2>a7n*  =  0, 

and  thus,  as  has  been  just  shewn,  the  result  of  elimination  may 
be  written  aP*  -  bPQ  +  c  C*  =  0,  where 

P=  bcA  -  acB-^  a^Dy  ^  =  (ac  -  6")  A  +  abB-a^C. 

We  thus  see  that  the  curve  PQ  is  a  double  curve  on  the  surface 
of  centres :  but  since  P  is  of  the  sixth  degree  and  Q  of  the 
fourth,  the  nodal  curve  PQ  is  of  the  twenty-fourth.  Further 
details  wiU  be  found  in  Clebsch's  paper  already  referred  to.* 

507.  It  is  convenient  to  give  here  an  investigation  of  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  centro-surface  of  a  surface  of  the  m^ 
order.f  We  denote  by  n  the  class  of  the  surface,  or  the  order 
of  its  reciprocal,  viz.  when  the  surface  has  no  multiple  points, 
wi  (m  —  1)'  (see  Art.  281) ;  and  we  denote  by  a  the  number 
of  tangent  lines  to  the  surface  which  both  pass  through  a  given 
point  and  lie  in  a  given  plane,  viz.  in  the  same  case  m  {m  —  1), 
Art.  282,  this  characteristic  being  the  same  for  a  surface  and 
for  its  reciprocal. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  number  of  normals  to  a  given  surface 
(bitangents  to  the  centro-surface,  see  Art.  306)  which  can  be 
drawn  through  a  given  point.  This  is  solved  as  the  corresponding 
problem  for  plane  curves,  (See  Higher  Plane  Curves^  P«  91, 
and  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal^  vol.  ii.). 
Taking  the  point  at  infinity,  the  number  of  finite  normals  which 
can  be  drawn  through  it  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  tangent 
planes  which  can  be  drawn  parallel  to  a  given  one ;  that  is  to 
say,  is  n.  To  this  number  must  be  added  the  number  of  normals 
which  lie  altogether  at  infinity.     Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that 

*  See  also  a  Memoir  by  Prof.  Cayley  (Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions, 
Tol.  XII.)  in  which  this  surface  is  elaborately  discossed.  He  uses  the  notation  ex- 
plained, note,  p.  359,  when  the  equations  of  Art.  197  become 

a,  /8,  7  having  the  same  meaning  as  in  Art.  206. 

t  This  investigation  is  derived  from  a  communication  by  M.  Darbonx  to  the 
French  Academy,  Comptes  R&idus,  t.  lxx.  (1870)  p.  1328. 
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the  normsA  corresponding  to  any  point  of  the  surface  at  infinity 
lies  altogether  at  infinity,  and  is  the  normal  to  the  section  by 
the  plane  infinity,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  word  normal, 
Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  109.  The  number  of  such  normals 
that  can  be  drawn  through  a  point  in  the  plane  is  m  +  a  (Higher 
Plane  Curves^  Art.  114),  since  a  is  the  order  of  the  reciprocal 
of  a  plane  section.  The  total  number  of  normals  therefore  that 
can  be  drawn  through  any  point  is  m  +  n  +  a;  or,  when  the 
surface  has  no  multiple  points,  is  m**  —  m*  +  m. 

Next  let  us  examine  the  number  of  normals  which  lie  in  a 
given  plane.  The  corresponding  tangent  planes  evidently  pass 
through  the  same  point  at  infinity,  viz.  the  point  at  infinity  on 
a  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane.  And  the  corresponding 
points  of  contact  are  evidently  the  intersections  by  the  given 
plane  of  the  curve  of  contact  of  tangents  from  that  point,  and 
are  therefore  in  number  a  or  w  (m  —  1). 

The  normals  to  a  suVface  constitute  a  congruency  of  lines 
(see  Art.  468),  and  the  two  numbers  just  determined  have  been 
called  the  order  and  class  of  that  congruency. 

508.  To  find  the  locus  of  points  on  a  surface,  the  normals 
at  which  meet  a  given  line, 

aaj  +  Jy  +  (^  +  rf=0,   a'a?  +  5'y  +  c'«  + 1?' =  0. 

Substituting  in  these  equations  the  values  for  the  coordinates  of 
a  point  on  the  normal  (Art.  273),  x  =  x'  +  0U^j  y=y  +  ^^> 
z=sz'  +  OUj^j  and  eliminating  the  indeterminate  0y  we  see  that 
the  point  of  contact  lies  on  the  curve  of  intersection  of  the 
given  surface  with 

(ax  •\-by  +  cZ'\-  d)  [aU^  +  &'Z7,  +  c'V^ 

^{a'x-\'Vy-Vc'z'^d'){aU^-^hU^-VcU^), 

a  surface  also  of  the  rrC^  order,  and  containing  the  given  line. 
The  section  of  this  curve  by  any  plane  through  that  line  con- 
sists of  the  a  points  whose  normals  lie  In  the  plane,  and  the 
m  points  where  the  line  meets  the  surface. 

609.  We  can  hence  determine  the  class  of  the  centro-surface. 
A  tangent  plane  to  that  surface  contains  two  infinitely  near 

LLL 
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normals  to  the  given  surface  (Art.  306);  and  therefore  the 
tangent  planes  to  the  centro-surface  which  pass  through  a 
given  line  will  touch  the  locus  determined  in  the  last  article. 
Now  the  number  of  planes  which  can  be  drawn  to  touch  the 
curve  of  intersection  of  two  surfaces  of  the  m^  order,  being 
equal  to  the  rank  of  the  corresponding  developable,  is  (Art.  273) 
m^  (2m  -  2) ;  but,  since  in  this  case  the  line  through  which 
the  tangent  planes  are  drawn  meets  the  curve  in  m  points, 
this  number  must  be  diminished  by  2m.  The  class  of  the 
centro-surface  therefore  is  2m  (m'  —  ?n  —  1). 

510.  Darboux*  investigates  as  follows  the  order  of  the 
centro-surface.  Let  ft  and  v  be  the  two  numbers  determined 
in  Art.  507,  viz.  the  order  and  class  of  the  congruency  formed 
by  the  normals ;   let  M  and  N  be  the  order  and  class  of  the 

centro-surface.f 

Now  take  any  line  and  consider  the.  correspondence  between 
two  planes  drawn  through  it  such  that  a  normal  in  one  plane 
intersects  a  normal  in  the  other.  Drawing  the  first  plane 
arbitrarily,  any  of  the  v  normals  in  that  plane  may  be  taken 
for  the  first  normal,  and  at  the  point  where  it  meets  the 
arbitrary  line,  /i  -*  1  other  normals  may  be  drawn ;  we  see  then 
that  to  any  position  of  one  plane  correspond  i^  (/i  —  1)  positions 
of  the  other.  It  follows  then,  from  the  general  theory  of 
correspondence,  that  there  will  be  2v  (/i— 1)  cases  of  coincidence 
of  the  two  planes.  Now  let  us  denote  by  x  the  number  of 
points  on  the  line  such  that  the  line  is  coplanar  with  two  of  the 
normals  at  the  point ;  then  the  cases  of  coincidence  obviously 
answer  either  to  points  x  or  to  points  on  the  centro-surface, 
since  for  each  of  the  latter  points  two  of  the  normals  drawn 
from  it  coincide.     We  have  then 

2y(/A-.l)=aj  +  ilf,      • 


*  Similar  inTestigatioiiB  were  also  made  independentlj  by  Lothar  Marcks.  (Sod 
Math,  AniuUenf  toI.  v.). 

f  This  investigation  may  be  regarded  as  establishing  a  general  relation  (which 
seems  to  be  due  to  Klein)  between  the  order  and  class  of  a  congruency,  and  the  order 
and  class  of  its  "focal  sorface,"  that  is  to  say  of  the  surface  to  which  the  lines  of  the 
congruency  arc  bitangents,  see  Art.  4G8. 
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Bat  in  like  manner  consider  the  correspondence  between 
points  on  the  line  such  that  a  normal  from  one  is  coplanar  with 
a  normal  from  the  other,  and  we  have  in  like  manner 

whence  M—  N=  2  (/i  -  v) 

and  putting  in  the  values  already  obtained  for  fij  v,  Ny  we  have 

M^  2m  (m  -  1)  (2m  -  I). 

511.  The  number  thus  found  for  the  order  of  the  centro- 
surface  may  be  verified  by  considering  the  section  of  that 
surface  by  the  plane  infinity.  Consider  first  the  section  of  the 
surface  itself  by  the  plane  infinity ;  the  corresponding  normals 
lie  at  infinity,  and  their  envelope  will  [Higher  Plane  CurveSj 
Art.  112)  be  a  curve  of  the  order  3a  4  x.  And  besides  (as  in 
Art.  198)  the  centro-surface  will  include  the  polar  reciprocal 
of  the  section  with  regard  to  the  circle  at  infinity.  The  order 
of  this  will  be  a,  and  it  will  be  counted  three  times.  Consider 
now  the  finite  points  of  the  surface.  In  order  that  one  of  these 
should  have  an  infinitely  distant  centre  of  curvature,  two  con- 
secutive normals  must  be  parallel,  and  therefore  the  point  must 
be  on  the  parabolic  curve.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  normals  along 
the  intersection  of  the  surface  by  another  whose  order  is  m\ 
generate  a  surface  of  the  order  m^m']  therefore  the  normals 
along  the  parabolic  curve  generate  a  surface  whose  order  is 
4m*  (m  — 2).  But  the  section  of  this  surface  by  the  plane 
infinity  includes  the  Am  (m  —  2)  normals  at  the  points  where 
the  parabolic  curve  itself  meets  the  plane  infinity.  The  curve 
locus  therefore  at  infinity  answering  to  finite  points  on  the 
parabolic  curve  is  of  the  order  4m  (m  —  1)  (m  —  2).  The  total 
order  then  of  the  section  of  the  centro-surface  by  the  plane 
infinity,  is 

3m  (m  - 1)  +  3m  (m  - 1)  +  4m  (m  -  1)  (m  -  2), 
or  2m  (m  —  1)  (2m  —  1)  as  before. 

512.  We  have  discussed,  p.  157,  the  problem  of  finding  the 
equation  of  a  surface  parallel  to  a  quadric,  and  we  investigate 
now  the  characteristics  of  the  parallel  to  a  surface  of  the  ri^ 
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order.*  We  confine  ourselves  to  tbe-  case  when  the  surface 
has  no  special  relation  to  the  plane  or  circle  at  infinity.  The 
same  principles  are  used  as  in  the  corresponding  investigation 
for  plane  curves,  which,  see  Higher  Plane  OurveSy  p.  98.  The 
order  of  the  parallel  fs  found  by  making  k  the  modulus  =0 
in  its  equation,  which  will  not  affect  the  terms  of  highest  degree 
in  the  equation.  The  result  will  represent  the  original  surface 
counted  twice,  together  with  the  developable  enveloped  hj  the 
tangent  planesf  to  the  surface  drawn  through  the  tangent  Imes 
of  the  circle  at  infinity,  this  develbpabte  answering  to  the 
tangents  from  the  foci  of  a  plane  curve  (Art.  146].  Now  it 
will  be  seen  (Ohap.  xvii.,  post)  that  the  rank  of  a  developable 
enveloping  a  surface  and  a  curve  is  nm'  +  ar\  where  a,  n  are 
characteristics  of  the  surface  and  m',  /  of  the  curve.  In  the 
present  case  m'  =  r'  =  2,  and  the  rank  of  the  developable  is 
2  (n  +  a).  The  order  of  the  parallel  surface  is  therefore 
2  (wi  +  »i  +  a)  or  2  (m'*-  frP-^m)]  in  other  words  it  is  double 
the  number  of  normals  tha^  can  be  drawn  from  a  point  to 
the  surface  (Art.  507). 

513.  If  the  equation  of  the  tangent  pikne  to  a  surface  be 
cur  +  ^y  +  7»  +  8  =  0,  and  if  the  surface  be  given  by  a  tangential 
equation  between  a,  ^,  7,  S,  then  the  corresponding  equation  of  a 
parallel  surface  is  got  by  writing  in  this  equation  for  S,  S  +  hp^ 
where  /^'  =  a'  +  i8*+7^  This  equation  cleared  of  radicals  will 
ordinarily  be  of  double  the  degree  of  the  primitive  equation ; 
hence,  the  class  of  a  parallel  is  in  general  double  the  degree 
of  the  primitive.  More  generally,  to  a  cylinder  enveloping 
the  primitive  corresponds  a  cylinder  enveloping  the  parallel 
surface,  and  being  the  parallel  of  the  foimer  cylinder.  Hence 
the  characteristics  of  the  general  tangent  cone  to  the  parallel 
are  derived  from  those  of  the  general  tangent  cone  to  the 
primitive  by  the  rules  for  plane  curves  [Higher  Plane  Curves^ 


*  In  this  article  I  use  a  paper  hj  Mr.  S.  Roberts  (Proceedihffs  of  the  London 
Maih,  Soc.f  1878). 

t  It  iB  to  be  noted  that  eyery  parallel  to  any  of  these  planes  coincides  with  the 
plane  itself. 
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Art.  117).  Thus  then,  since  (Art.  279)  we  have  for  the  tangent 
cone  to  the  primitive, 

^  =  a==?w  (m— 1),   v  =  n  =  w(m  — 1)", 

/K  =  3m(m- 1)  (m-2),   t  =  47n(m- 1)  (7w-2), 

we  have  for  tlie  tangent  cone  to  the  parallel  [Higher  Plane 
Curves^  p.  99) 

/^  =  2(w  +  a)  =  27?i'(m- 1),   v  =  2n, 
«  =  2m(wi  — 1)  (4m  — 5),   4  =  8w(w»— 1)  (m  — 2). 

Thus  then  the  reciprocal  of  a  parallel  surface  is  of  the  order 
2/1,  having  a  cuspidal  curve  of  the  order  8w  (w  —  1)  (w  —  2),  and 
a  nodal  of  the  order  m[m-l)  (2m*  —  6m'  -f  Gm*  —  16m  +  25). 

The  parallel  surface  will  ordinarily  have  nodal  and  cuspidal 
curves.     In  fact,  since  the  equation  of  the  parallel  surface  may 
also  be  regarded  as  an  equation  determining  the  lengths  of  the 
normals  from  any  point  to  the  surface,  if  we  form  the  dis- 
criminant of  this  with  regard  to  k  (see  Conies^  p.  325),  it  will 
include  a  factor  which  will  represent  a  surface  locus,  from  each 
point  of  which   two  distinct   normals   of  equal  length  can  be 
drawn  to  the  surface.     Such  a  point  will  be  a  double  point 
on  the  parallel  surface  whose  modulus  is  equal  to  this  length. 
In  like  manner,  each  parallel  surface  will  have  a  determinate 
number  of  triple  points.     The  discriminant  just  mentioned  will 
also  include  a  factor  representing  the  surface  of  centres;  and 
plainly  to  those  points  on  the  primitive  at  which  a  principal 
radius  of  curvature  is  equal  to  the   modulus,  will  correspond 
points   on  the  surface  of  centres  which    will  form   a  cuspidal 
curve  on  the   parallel   surface.      Mr.  Roberts  determines  the 
order  of  the  cuspidal  curve  as  double  that  of  the  surface  of 
centres,    and    confirms  his  result  by   observing,   that  in   the 
limiting  case  k=co  j  the  locus  of  points  on  the  surface  of  centres 
for  which  a  principal  radius  of  curvature  =A,  is  the  section  of 
the  surface  of  centres  by  the  plane  infinity,  counted  twice,  since 
Jc  may  be  ±  x .     The  singularities  of  the  parallel  surface  here 
assigned  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  remainder  by  the  help 
of  the  general   theory  of  reciprocal   surfaces  hereafter  to   be 
explained. 
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In  the  case  of  the  parallel  to  a  quadric,  it  appears  from  what 
has  been  stated,  that  the  reciprocal  Is  of  the  fourth  order,  and 
having  no  cuspidal  curve,  but  having  a  nodal  conic.  The 
parallel  itself  is  of  the  twelfth  order ;  its  cuspidal  curve  is  of  the 
twenty-fourth  order,  being  the  complete  intersection  of  a  quartic 
a  sextic  surface.  The  nodal  curve  is  of  the  twenty-sixth 
order,  and  includes  five  conies,  viz.  one  in  each  of  the  principal 
planes,  and  two  in  the  plane  infinity,  namely,  the  section  of  the 
quadric  itself  and  the  circle  at  infinity.  The  remainder  of  the 
nodal  curve  consists  of  16  right  lines,  each  meeting  the  circle  at 
infinity.* 

514.  The  locus  of  the  feet  of  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  any 
fixed  point  on  the  tangent  planes  of  a  surface,  is  a  derived 
surface  to  which  French  mathematicians  have  of  late  thought  it 
worth  while  to  give  a  distinctive  name,  "  podaire,"  which  we 
shall  translate  as  the  pedal  of  the  given  surface.  From  the 
pedal  may,  in  like  manner,  be  derived  a  new  surface,  and  from 
this  another,  &c.,  forming  a  series  of  second,  third,  &c.,  pedals. 
Again,  the  envelope  of  planes  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  radii 
vectores  of  a  surface,  at  their  extremities,  is  a  surface  of  which 
the  given  surface  is  a  pedal,  and  which  we  may  call  the  first 
negative  pedal.  The  surface  derived  in  like  manner  from  this  is 
the  second  negative,  and  so  on.  Pedal  curves  and  surfaces  have 
been  studied  in  particular  by  Mr.  W.  Koberts,  Lioumlle^  vols.  x. 
and  XII.,  by  Tortolini,  and  by  Dr.  Hirst,  Tortolini's  Annaliy 
vol.  II.,  p.  95 ;  see  also  the  corresponding  theory  for  plane 
cm'ves,  Higher  Plane  Curves^  p.  102.  We  shall  here  give  some 
of  their  results,  but  must  omit  the  greater  part  of  them,  which 
relate  to  problems  concerning  rectification,  quadrature,  &c., 
which,  on  account  of  want  of  space,  cannot  be  included  in 
this  treatise.  If  Q  be  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from 
0  on  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  P,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  sphere  described  on  the  diameter  OP  touches  the 
locus  of  Q;  and  consequently  the  normal  at  any  point  Q 
of  the  pedal  passes  through   the  middle  point   of  the  corre- 

*  The  parallel  to  a  curye  in  space  might  also  have  been  discossed.     This  is  a 
tnbular  surface. 
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spondiDg  radius  vector  OP.  l.\.  immediately  follows  hence, 
that  the  perpendicular  OR  on  the  tangent  plane  at  Q  lies 
in  the  plane  PO^,  and  makes  the  angle  QOR^POQ^  so 
that  the  right-angled  triangle  QOR  is  similar  to  POQ]  and 
if  we  call  the  angle  QOR^  a,  so  that  the  first  perpendicular  OQ 
is  connected  with  the  radius  vector  by  the  equation  p  =  p  cos  a, 
then  the  second  perpendicular  OR  will  be  p  cos'a,  and  so  on.* 

It  is  obvious  that  if  we  form  the  polar  reciprocals  of  a 
curve  or  surface  A  and  its  pedal  Bj  we  shall  have  a  surface  a 
which  will  be  the  pedal  of  b ;  hence,  if  we  take  a  surface  8 
and  its  successive  pedals  8^^  8^^  '"^nj  ^^^  reciprocals  will  be 
a  series  8'j  8'^^^  /8'^,  •..>S'^,  the  derived  in  the  latter  case 
being  negative  pedals. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  first  pedal  is  the  inverse  of  the 
polar  reciprocal  of  the  given  surface  (that  is  to  say,  the  surface 
derived  from  it  by  substituting  in  its  equation,  for  the  radius 
vector,  its  reciprocal) ;  and  that  the  inverse  of  the  series  8^^ 
iS„  ...8^  will  be  the  series  fi",  8'_,,  ...8'_^,^. 

615.  As  we  may  not  have  the  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
general  theory  of  inversion,  we  give  in  this  place  the  following 
statement  (taken  from  Hirst,  TortoUni^  vol.  ii.,  p.  165)  of  the 
principal  properties  of  inverse  surfaces  (see  Higher  Plane  Curves^ 
pp.  103,  242). 

(1)  Three  pairs  of  corresponding  points  on  two  inverse 
surfaces  lie  on  the  same  sphere,  (and  two  pairs  of  corresponding 
points  on  the  same  circle)  which  cuts  orthogonally  the  unit 
sphere  whose  centre  is  the  origin. 

(2)  By  the  property  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle 
the  line  ab  joining  any  two  points  on  one  curve  makes  the 
same  angle  with  the  radius  vector  Oa^  that  the  line  joining 
the  corresponding  points  a'V  makes  with  the  radius  vector  Ob'. 
In   the  limit  then,  if  ab  be  the  tangent  at  any  point  a,  the 

-^ — I  ^^ 

♦  ThoB  the  radius  vector  to  the  n*^  pedal  is  of  length  p  cos"a,  and  makes  with  the 
radius  vector  to  the  curve  the  angle  na.  Using  this  definition  of  the  method  of 
derivation,  Mr.  Roberts  has  considered  fractional  derived  curves  and  surfaces. 
Thus  for  » =  ^,  the  curve  derived  from  the  ellipso  is  Cassini's  oval,  Aa 
analogous  surface  may  be  derived  from  the  ellipsoid. 
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corresponding  tangent  en  the  inverse   carve   makes   the  same 
angle  with  the  radius  vector. 

(3)  In  like  manner  for  surfaces,  two  corresponding  tangent 
planes  are  equally  inclined  to  the  radius  vector,  the  two  cor- 
responding normals  lying  in  the  same  plane  with  the  radius 
vector,  and  forming  with  it  an  isosceles  triangle  whose  base 
is  the  intercepted  portion  of  the  radius  vector. 

(4)  It  follows  immediately  from  (2)  that  the  angle  which  two 
curves  make  with  each  other  at  any  point  is  equal  to  that  which 
the  inverse  curves  make  at  the  corresponding  point. 

(5)  In  like  manner  it  follows  from  (3)  that  the  angle  which 
two  surfaces  make  with  each  other  at  any  point  is  equal  to  that 
which  the  inverse  surfaces  make  at  the  corresponding  point. 

(6)  The  inverse  of  a  line  or  plane  is  a  circle  or  sphere 
passing  through  the  origin. 

(7)  Any  circle  may  be  'considered  at  the  intersection  of  a 
plane,  and  a  sphere  A  through  the  origin.  Its  inverse,  there- 
fore, is  another  circle,  which  is  a  sub-contrary  section  of  the 
cone  whose  vertex  is  the  origin,  and  which  stands  on  the  given 
circle. 

(8)  The  centre  of  the  second  circle  lies  on  the  line  joiniqg 
the  origin  to  a  the  vertex  of  the  cone  circumscribing  the  sphere 
A  along  the  given  circle.  For  a  is  evidently  the  centre  of 
a  sphere  B  which  cuts  A  orthogonally.  The  plane,  therefore, 
which  is  the  inverse  of  A  cuts  R  the  inverse  of  B  orthogonally, 
thaf  is  to  say,  in  a  great  circle,  whose  centre  is  the  same  as 
the  centre  of  B',  But  the  centres  of  B  and  of  B'  lie  in  a  right 
line  through  the  origin. 

(9)  To  a  circle  osculating  any  curve,  evidently  corresponds 
a  circle  osculating  the  iuverae  curve. 

(10)  For  inverse  surfaces,  the  centres  of  curvature  of  two 
corresponding  normal  sections  lie  in  a  right  line  with  the  origin. 
To  the  normal  section  a  at  any  point  m  corresponds  a  curve 
a'  situated  on  a  sphere  A  passing  through  the  origin;  and 
the  osculating  circle  c'  of  a  is  the  inverse  of  c  the  osculating 
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circle  of  a.  If  now  a,  be  ihe  normal  section  which  touches 
OL  at  the  point  m\  then,  by  Meanier's  theorem,  the  centre  of 
d  is  the  projection  on  its  plane  of  the  ^sentre  of  c^  the  oscu- 
lating circle  of  a^.  But  the  normal  rn!c^  evidently  touches  the 
sphere  A  at  m\  so  ^hat  c,  is  the  vertex  of  the  cone  drcum- 
scribed  to  A  along  c\  and  theorem  (10)  therefore  follows  from 
theorem  (8). 

(11)  To  the  two  normal  sections  at  m  whose  centres  of 
curvature  occupy  extreme  positions  on  the  normal  at  m,  will 
evidently  correspond  two  sections  enjoying  the  same  pro- 
perty; therefore  to  the  two  principal  sections  on  one  surface 
correspond  two  principal  sections  on  the  other,  and  to  a  line 
of  curvature  on  one,  a  line  of  curvature  on  the  other:* 

In  the  case  where  the  surface  has  no  special  relation  to  the 
plane  or  circle  at  infinity  it  is  easy  to  see,  as  at  Higher  Plane 
Curves^  p.  103,  that  the  inverse  of  a  surface  is  of  the  order  2f7i, 
and  class  3m  +  2a  +  ^  —  ^n'  +  29n,  that  it  passes  m  times  through 
the  origin  and  m  times  through  the  circle  at  infinity;  and 
hence  that  the  order  and  class  of  the  first  pedal  are  2n, 
m  +  2a  +  3n,  and  of  the  first  negative  pedal  3m  +  2a  +  n  and  2m. 

516.  The  first  pedal  of  the  ellipsoid  ^4^  +  ^  =  1,  being 

the  inverse  of  the  reciprocal  ellipsoid,  has  for  its  equation 

aV  +  &y  +  cV  =  (aj»  +  y"  +  «')'. 

This  surface  is  Fresnel's  "  Surface  of  Elasticity."  The  inverse 
of  a  system  of  confocals  cutting  at  right  angles  is  evidently  a 
system  of  surfaces  of  elasticity  cutting  at  right  angles;    the 

*  Br.  Hart's  mefchod  of  obtaimng  focal  propertioB  by  inTenion  (explained  Higher 
Plane  OurveSf  Art.  281)  is  equally  applicable  to  curvea  in  space  and  to  snrfaoea.  The 
inrerae  of  any  plane  curve  is  a  curve  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  and  in  particular 
the  inyene  of  a  plane  conic  is  the  iatersection  of  a  sphere  with  a  qnadric  cone.  And 
as  shewn  (Bigher  Plane  Cunfe$,  Art.  281)  fiom  the  focal  property  of  the  oonio 
p-^p'  =  const,  is  inferred  a  focal  property  of  the  curve  in  space  Ip  +  mp'  +  np'*  =  0. 
Bo,  in  like  manner,  the  inverse  of  a  bidrcular  qnartic  is  a  curve  in  space  with  similar 
focal  properties.  (See  CSasey  on  Cyclides  and  Sphero-Quartics,  PhiL  Tran8.j  voL  161 ; 
Darboux  Sur  une  ckuse  remarquable  de  Courbes  ei  de  Surfaces  Algebriqvss,  A  surface 
which  is  its  own  inverse  with  regard  to  any  point  has  been  caJled  an  anaUagmatie 
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oorreflponding  tangent  en 
angle  with  the  radius  vecto 

(3)  In  like  manner  for 
planes  are  equally  incline 
responding  normals  lying 
vector,  and  forming  with 
is  the  intercepted  portion  c 

(4)  It  follows  immediat 
curves  make  with  each  oth 
the  inverse  curves  make  at 

(5)  In  like  manner  it  i 
two  surfaces  make  with  ei 
which  the  inverse  surfaces 

(6)  The  inverse  of  a 
passing  through  the  origin 

circle  may  b 

^■i«i^  th: 
Solving  these  eqoaff 

values  in  the  two  equatio. 
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Now  the  second  of  these  equations  is  the  diflTerential,  witL 
respect  to  <,  of  the  first  equation ;   and  the  required  surface 
is  therefore  represented  by  the  discriminant  of  that  equation 
which  ve  can  easily  form,  the  equation  being  only  of  the  fourth 
degree.    If  we  write  this  biquadratic 

0 
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A  and  B  do  not  contain  Xj  y,  z,  wbile 
1,  each  in  tbe  second  degree.  Sow  the 
sixth  degree  in  the  coefficients,  and  is 
Ir;  coDsequenily  it  can  contain  x,  y,  » 
ee.     This  therefore  is  the  degree  of  the 

ler  similar  cases,  that  the  section  by  one 
e  consists  of  the  discriminant  of 


e  sixth  degree,  and  is  the  first  negadve 
iding  principal  section  of  the  ellipsoid, 
lie,  counted  twice,  obtained  by  writing 
tion.  This  conic,  which  is  a  double  curve 
s  the  carve  of  the  sixth  degree  in  fonr 
points  on  the  principal  planes  evidently 
I  ellipsoid,  for  wbic!i(  =  a!'*+y''+a'*  =  2a' 
I  a  cuBpidal  coqic  at  infinity,  and,  besides, 
of  the  sixteenth  degree. 
,d  {Philosophical  Tramactiona,  1858,  sud 
S8)  a  discussion  by  Prof.  Cayley  of  the 
1  by  the  surface  and  by  the  cuspidal  and 
to  the  different  relative  values  of  a*,  b\  <?, 

lerts  has  solved  the  problem  discussed 
other  way,  by  proving  that  the  problem 
pedal  of  a  surface  is  identical  with  that 
)n  of  the  parallel  surface.  The  former 
invelope  of  the  plane 

where  x\  y\  z'  satisfy  the  equation  of  the  surface.  The  second 
problem,  being  that  of  6ndiDg  the  envelope  of  a  sphere  whose 
centre  is  on  the  surface  and  radius  =  &,  is  to  find  the  envelope  of 

(a:  -  x-y  +[y-  yj  +  (s  -  a')'  =  k\ 
or  2aw'  +  2yy  +  2zB'  =  aJ'4y'  +  «*-A"  +  a;'*  +  y'*  +  «". 
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Now  in  finding  this  envelope  the  anaccented  letters  are  treated 
as  constants,  and  it  is  evident  that  both  problems  are  particular 
cases  of  the  problem  to  find,  under  the  same  conditions,  the 
envelope  of 

And  it  is  evident  that  if  we  have  the  equation  of  the  parallel 
surface,  we  have  only  to  write  in  it  for  A^,  a:^  •+  y*  +  «*,  and 
then  ^Xj  |y,  ^z  for  cc,  y,  js  ;  when  we  have  the  equation  of  the 
negative  pedal.  Thus  having  obtained  (p.  157)  the  equation 
of  the  parallel  to  a  quadric,  we  can  find,  bj  the  substitutions 
here  explained,  the  equation  of  the  first  negative,  the  origin 
being  anywhere^  as  eaeilj  as  whea  the  origin  is  the  centre* 
Further,  if  we  write  for  A;,  k  +  k\  and  then  make  the  same 
substitution  for  A,  we  obtain  the  first  negative,  the  origin  being 
anywhere,  of  the  parallel  to  the  quadric,.  a  problem  which  it 
would  probably  not  be  easy  to  solve  in  any  other  way. 

Having  found^  as  above,  the  equation  of  the  first  negative 
of  &  quadric,  we  have  only  to  form  its  inverse,  when  we  have 
the  equation  of  the  second  positive  pedal  of  the  reciprocal 
quadric  (Art.  514). 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  envelope  of  planes  drawn  perpendicnliurly  at  the  extremities 
of  the  ladii  yectoies  to  the  plane  az  +  by-hcz  +  d. 

Here  the  parallel  snrfaoe  consists  of  a.  pair  of  planes,  whose  eqiiation  is 
(ax  -k- by  +  cz -h  d)*  zz  i^f  that  of  the  envelope  is  thoref ore 

(aaj  +  «y  +  c«  +  2dp  =  a^  +  ^  +  «». 

Ek.  2.  To  find,  in  lilce  mangier,  the  first  negative  of  the  sphere 

(a?  -  o)«  +  (y  -  /9)«  +  («  -  y)«  =  r». 

Th9  paxaUel  surface  consists  of  the  {mar  of.  concentric  spheres 

(»-o)«  +  (y-/3)«  +  (a-y)«  =  (r±*)V 

The  envelope  is  therefore 

(«-2a)«  +  (y-2/3)«+(«-2y)«={2r±J(aj»  +  ^  +  »«)}V 

which  denotes  a  qnadnc  of  revolution. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

SUEFACES  OF  THB  THIBD  DEGBEE. 

519.  The  general  theory  of  surfaces,  explained  Chap.  xi. 
gives  the  following  resalts,  when  applied  to  cubical  surfaces. 
The  tangent  cone  ^ose  vertex  is  any  point,  and  which  en* 
velopes  such  a  surface,  is,  in  general,  of  the  sixth  degree,  having 
six  cuspidal  edges  and  no  ordinary  double  edge.  It  is  con- 
sequently of  the  twelfth  class,  having  twenty-four  stationary, 
and  twenty-seven  double  tangent  planes.  Since  then  through 
any  line  twelve  tangent  planes  can  be  drawn  to  the  surface, 
any  line  meets  the  reciprocal  in  twelve  points  }  and  the  reciprocal 
is,  in  general,  of  the  twelfth  degree.  Its  equation  can  be 
found  as  at  Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  91.  The  problem  is  the 
same  as  that  of  finding  the  condition  that  the  plane 

should  touch  the  surface.  Multiply  the  equation  of  the  surface 
by  S',  and  then  eliminate  Sw  by  the  help  of  the  equation  of 
the  plane.  The  result  is  a  homogeneous  cubic  in  a;,  y,  z^ 
containing  also  a,  ^,  7,  S  in  the  third  degree.  The  discriminant 
of  this  equation  is  of  the  twelfth  degree  in  its  coefficients, 
iftnd  therefore  of  the  thirty-sixth  in  afif^h ;  but  this  consists  of 
the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  surface  multiplied  by  the 
irrelevant  factor  S"*.  The  form  of  the  discriminant  of  a  homo- 
geneous cubical  function  in  a:,  y,  0  is  645'=  T*  [Higher  Plane 
Curves^  Art.  224).  The  same,  then,  will  be  the  form  of  the  re- 
ciprocal of  a  surface  of  the  third  degree,  8  being  of  the  fourth, 
and  T  of  the  sixth  degree  in  a,  /d,  7,  S ;  (that  is  to  say,  8 
and  T  are  contravarianU  of  the  given  equation  of  the  above 
degrees).  It  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  also  of  the  same 
degree  in  the  coefficients  of  the  given  equation. 
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520.  Surfaces  may  have  either  multiple  points  or  multiple 
lines.  When  a  surface  has  a  double  line  of  the  degree  p^ 
then  any  plane  meets  the  surface  in  a  section  having^  double 
points.  There  is,  therefore,  the  same  limit  to  the  degree  of 
the  double  curve  on  a  surface  of  the  v^  degree  that  there  is 
to  the  number  of  double  points  on  a  curve  of  the  vl^  degree. 
Hince  a  curve  of  the  third  degree  can  have  only  one  double 
point,  if  a  surface  of  the  third  degree  has  a  double  line,  that 
line  must  be  a  right  line.^  A  cubic  having  a  double  line  is 
necessarily  a  ruled  surface,  for  every  plane  passing  through 
this  line  meets  the  surface  in  the  double  line,  reckoned  twice, 
and  in  another  line ;  but  these  other  lines  form  a  system  of 
generators  resting  on  the  double  line  as  director.  K  we  make 
the  double  line  the  axis  of  z^  the  equation  of  the  surface  will 
be  of  the  form 

[az^  +  ibx^y  +  Sea;/  -f  di/")  +  z  (a V  +  ib'xy  +  cy* ) 

which  we  may  write  Wg  +  «w,  + 1?,  =  0.  At  any  point  on  the 
double  line  there  will  be  a  pair  of  tangent  planes  z'u^  + 1?,  =  0. 
But  as  z'  varies  this  denotes  a  system  of  planes  in  involution 
(Conies J  Art.  342).  Hence  the  tangent  planes  at  any  point  on  the 
double  line  are  two  conjugate  planes  of  a  system  in  involution. 

There  are  two  values  of  «',  real  or  imaginary,  which  will 
make  z'u^  +  v,  a  perfect  square ;  there  are,  therefore,  two  points 
on  the  double  line  at  which  the  tangent  planes  coincide ;  and 
any  plane  through  either  of  which  meets  the  surface  in  a  section 
having  this  point  for  a  cusp.  If  the  values  of  these  squares 
be  X^  and  F",  it  is  evident  that  w,  and  v,  can  each  be  expressed 
in  the  form  IX*  +  m  F*.  If,  then,  we  turn  round  the  axes  so 
as  to  have  for  coordinate  planes  the  planes  X,  F,  that  is  to 
say,  the  tangent  planes  at  the  cuspidal  points,  then  every  term 


♦  If  a  surface  have  a  double  or  other  multiple  line,  the  reciprocal  formed  by 
the  method  of  the  laat  article  would  vanish  identically:  because  then  every  plane 
meets  the  surface  in  a  curve  having  a  double  point,  and,  therefore,  the  plane 
ax  +  Py  +  yz  +  dw  is  to  be  considered  as  touching  the  surface,  independently  of 
any  relation  between  a,  /9,  y,  S.  The  reciprocal  can  be  found  in  this  case  by 
eliminating  a?,  y,  «,  w  between  «  =  0,  a  =  «„  fi  =  u^  y  =  «»  ^  =  ti^. 
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in  the  equation  will  be  divisible  by  either  a?  or  y',  and  the 
equation  may  be  reduced  to  the  form  za?  =  tcy'.* 

In  this  form  it  is  evident  that  the  surface  is  generated  by 
lines  y  =  \Xy  z  =  \^Wj  intersecting  the  two  directing  lines  xff^ 
zw\  and  the  generators  join  the  points  of  a  system  on  zw 
to  the  points  of  a  system  in  involution  on  xy^  homographic 
with  the  first  system.  Any  plane  through  zw  meets  the  surface 
in  a  pair  of  right  lines,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  touching  the 
surface  in  tlie  two  points  where  these  lines  meet  zw.  Thus, 
then,  as  the  line  iry  is  a  line,  every  point  of  which  is  a  double 
point,  so  the  line  zw  is  a  line,  every  plane  through  which  is 
a  double  tangent.  The  reciprocal  of  this  surface,  which  is 
that  considered  Art.  479,  is  of  like  nature  with  itself. 

The  tangent  cone  whose  vertex  is  any  point,  and  which 
envelopes  the  surface,  consists  of  the  plane  joining  the  point 
to  the  double  line,  reckoned  twice,  and  a  proper  tangent  cone 
of  the  fourth  order.  When  the  point  is  on  the  double  line  the 
cone  reduces  to  the  second  order. 

521.  There  is  one  case,  to  which  my  attention  was  called 
by  Prof.  Cayley,  in  which  the  reduction  to  the  form  za?  =  wy* 
is  not  possible.  If  u,  and  t;,,  in  the  last  article,  have  a  common 
factor,  then  choosing  the  plane  represented  by  this  for  one  of 
the  coordinate  planes,  we  can  easily  throw  the  equation  of 
the  surface  into  the  form  y*  +  a?  {zx  +  wy)  =  0. 

The  plane  x  touches  the  surface  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  double  line,  and  meets  the  surface  in  three  coincident  right 
lines.  The  other  tangent  plane  at  any  point  coincides  with 
the  tangent  plane  to  the  hyperboloid  zx  +  wy.  This  case  may 
be  considered  as  a  limiting  case  of  that  considered  in  t^e  last 

*  It  is  here  supposed  that  the  planes  Xy  F,  the  doable  planes  of  the  STStem  in 
involution,  are  reaL  We  can  always,  however,  reduoe  to  the  form  w  (x*  ±  y')  +  2«ary, 
the  upper  sign  corresponding  to  real,  and  the  lower  to  imaginary,  double  planes. 
In  the  latter  case  the  double  line  is  altogether  '' really"  in  the  surface,  every 
plane  meeting  the  surface  is  a  section  having  the  x)oint  where  it  meets  the  line 
for  a  real  node.  In  the  former  case  this  is  only  true  for  a  limited  portion  of  the 
double  line,  sections  which  meet  it  elsewhere  having  the  point  of  meeting  for  a  con- 
jugate point,  the  two  cuspidal  points  marking  these  limits  on  the  double  line. 
A  right  line,  every  point  of  which  is  a  cusp,  cannot  exist  on  a  cubic  unless  when 
the  surface  is  a  cone. 
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article;   viz.,  when  the  double   director  xy  coincides  with  the 

single  one  wz.     The  following  generation  of  the  surface  may 

be  given :     Take  a  Beries  of  points  on  xy^  and  a  homographic 

series  of  planes  through  it,   then  the  generator  of  the  cubic 

through  any  point  on  the  line  lies  in  the  corresponding  plano^  | 

and  may  be   completely   determined   by   taking  as  director  a 

plane  cubic  having  a  double   point  where  its  plane  meets  the  j 

double  line,  and  such  that  one  of  the  tangents  at  the  double 

point  lies  in  the  plane  which  corresponds  to  the  double  point 

considered  as  a  point  in  the  double  line.* 

522.  The  argument  which  proves  that  a  proper  cubic  curve 
cannot  have  more  than  one  double  point  does  not  apply  to 
surfaces.  In  fact,  the  line  joining  two  double  points,  since  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  meeting  the  surface  in  four  points,  must 
lie  altogether  in  the  surface ;  but  this  does  not  imply  that  the 
surface  breaks  up  into  others  of  lower  dimensions.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  tangent  cone,  however,  supplies  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  double  points  on  the  surface.  We  have  seen 
(Art.  279)  that  the  tangent  cone  is  of  the  sixth  degree,  and 
has  six  cuspidal  edges,  and  it  is  known  that  a  curve  of  the  sixth 
degree  having  six  cusps  can  have  only  four  other  double  points.  , 

Since,  then,  every  double  point  on  the  surface  adds  a  double  edge 
to  the  tangent  cone,  a  cubical  surface  can  at  most  have  four 
double  points. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  various  kinds  of  node  which 
the  surface  may  possess.  [A)  At  an  ordinary  nodef  (Art.  170) 
the  tangent  plane  is  replaced  by  aquadric  cone.    The  line  ' 

joining  the  node  to  any  assumed  point,  is,  as  has  been  said, 
a  double  edge  of  the  tangent  cone  from  the  latter  point ;  and 
since  to  the  tangent  cone  from  any  point  corresponds  a  plane 
section  of  the  reciprocal  surface,  this  double  edge  evidently 
reduces  by  two  the  order  of  the  reciprocal,  or  the  class  of  the 
given   surface.     [B)   The  quadric  cone  may  degenerate  into  a  ^ 


*  The  reader  is  referred  to  an  interesting  geometrical  memoir  on  cubical  ruled  . 

surfaces  bj  Cremona,  "  Atte  del  Reale  Institute  Lombardo,''  Vol.  n.,  p.  291.  ^ 

t  Prof.  Cayley  calls  the  kind  of  node  here  considered,  a  cnionodtj  and  it  is  re-  \ 

ferred  to  accordingly  as  Q.  ' 
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pair  of  planes.  Such  a  node  may  be  called  a  binode;  the 
planes  the  biplanesj  and  their  intersection  the  edge.  In  the  case 
first  considered,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  tangent  planes  to 
any  tangent  cone  along  its  double  edge  are  the  planes  drawn 
through  this  line  to  touch  the  nodal  cone.  When,  therefore, 
the  nodal  cone  reduces  to  two  planes,  these  tangent  planes* 
coincide,  and  the  line  to  the  binode  is  a  cuspidal  edge  of  the 
tangent  cone.  A  binode,  therefore,  ordinarily  reduces  the  class 
of  the  surface  by  three.  A  cubic  cannot  have  more  than  three 
binodes,  since  a  proper  sextic  cone  cannot  have  more  than  nine 
cuspidal  edges.  But  there  may  be  special  cases  of  binodes. 
(I)  At  an  ordinary  binode  B^  the  edge  does  not  lie  on  the 
surface ;  but  if  it  does,  the  binode  is  special  B^^  and  reduces  the 
class  of  the  surface  by  four.  Thus,  let  xyz  be  the  binode,  a;,  y 
the  biplanes,  the  general  equation  of  the  surface  will  be  of  the 
form  tt,  -f  ary  =  0,  where  m,  =  c^z^  -f  Bcjs^x  +  Sc^z^y  +  &c.  The 
case  where  o^  =  0  is  the  special  .one  under  consideration.  This 
kind  of  binode  may  be  considered  as  resulting  from  the  union  of 
two  conical  nodes.  (2)  In  the  special  case  last  considered,  the 
surface  is  touched  along  the  edge  by  a  plane  c^X'\'C^j  which 
commonly  is  distinct  from  one  of  the  biplanes;  but  it  may 
coincide  with  one  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  we  may  have  either 
c^  or  c,  =  0.  In  this  case,  the  binode  B^  reduces  the  class  of 
the  surface  by  five.  Such  a  point  may  be  considered  as  re^ 
suiting  from  the  union  of  a  conical  node  and  binode.  (3)  Lastly, 
we  may  have  either  a;  or  y  a  factor  in  u^,  and  we  have  then 
a  binode  J?,,  which  may  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the 
union  of  three  conical  nodes,  and  which  reduces  the  class  of  the 
surface  by  six.  In  this  case  the  edge  is  said  to  be  oscular,^ 
{C)  The  two  biplanes  may  coincide,  when  we  have  what  may 
be  called  a  unode  Z^,  which  reduces  the  class  of  the  surface  by 
six;  the  equation  then  being  reducible  to  the  form  Wg  +  ar'ssO. 

*  In  general,  if  a  surface  is  touched  along  a  right  line  by  a  plane,  the  right  line 
counts  twice  as  part  of  the  complete  intersection  of  the  surface  by  the  plane,  the 
remaining  intersection  being  of  the  order  »  —  2.  The  line  may,  however,  count  three 
times,  the  remaining  intersection  being  only  of  the  order  »  —  8.  Prof.  CSayley  calla 
the  line  toraal  in  the  first  ca^e,  oscular  in  the  second.  He  calls  it  acrolar  if  the  surface 
merely  contain  the  right  line,  in  which  case  there  is  ordinarily  a  different  tangent 
plane  at  each  point  of  the  line. 
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The  uniplane  x  meets  the  surface  in  three  right  lines,  which 
are  commonly  distinct ;  but  either,  two  of  these  may  coincide, 
or  all  three  may  coincide,  when  we  have  special  cases  of  unodes, 
Ujj  J7g  which  reduce  the  class  of  the  surface  by  seven  and  eight 
respectively.  U^  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  three 
'conical  nodes,  U^  to  two  conical  and  a  binode,  U^  to  two  binodes 
and  a  conical. 

523.  Distinguishing  cubic  surfaces  according  to  the  singu- 
larities described  in  the  preceding  articles,  we  can  enumerate 
twenty-three  possible  forms  of  cubics,  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  foUowing  table : 

1,     2,    3,     4,     5,        6,      7,      8,      9,        10, 
class  12,    10,   9,     8,     8,        7,      7,      6,      6,        6, 

singularities    0,    5„  £,,  2C7„  5„  £,  +  C„  5„  3(7.,  25,,  5,4(7., 

11,12,      13,  14,       15,  16,       17,  18, 

class  6,    6,        5,  5,         5,     4,         4,  4, 

singularities  5.,  U^,  J3,  +  2(7.,  £,+  (7.,  U,,  4(7.,  22?,+  (7.,  2?,4  2(7., 

19,       20,  21. 
class  4,         4,     3. 

singularities  -B^  +  C.,  U^y^B^. 

These  are  the  various  possible  combinations  of  nodal  points; 
and  the  number  twenty-three  is  completed  by  the  two  kinds  of 
ruled  surfaces  or  scrolls  described  Arts.  519,  520,  each  of 
which  is  of  the  third  class.* 

Ex.  1.  What  is  the  degree  of  the  reciprocal  of  asyz  =  ip*? 

Ans.  There  are  three  biplanar  points  in  the  plane  tf,  and  the  reciprocal  is  a  cubic. 

Ex.  2,  What  is  the  reciprocal  of-  +  —  +-+^  =  0? 

X       tf       z      w 

Am,  This  represents  a  cnbic  having  the  yertioes  of  the  pyramid  xyzw  for  donUe 
points ;  and  the  reciprocal  must  be  of  the  fourth  degree. 


V 


*  The  effect  of  the  nodes  C^  £„  27,  on  the  class  of  the  sniface  was  pointed  ont 
by  me,  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  1847,  vol.  II.,  p.  65 ;  and  the 
twenty-seven  right  lines  on  the  snrface  were  accounted  for  in  each  case  where  we 
hare  any  combination  of  these  nodes,  Camhrtdge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  \ 

1849,  vol.  lY.,  p.  252.    The  special  cases  B^,  B^  B„  Uj,  U,  were  remaiked  by  Schafii,  « 

Phil  TVaiM.,  1863,  p.  201.     See  also  Prof.  Oayley's  Memoir  on  Cubic  Burfaoes,  | 

Phil,  Tram.f  1869,  pp.  281-826.  . 
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The  equation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  s^^z'v/  can  be  thrown  into  tho 
•  Ix      my     nz     pw 

"*  ^  +  T?i+pi+^  =  <>>  whence  it  follows  that  the  condition  that 

ihould  be  a  tangent  plane  is 

(/a)*  4-  (m^)*  +  (ny)*  +  (pi)^  =  0, 

an  equation  which,  cleared  of  radicals,  is  of  the  fourth  degree."*  Grenerally  the  re- 
ciprocal of  or*  +  iy"  +  ca*  +  rfw»  is  of  the  form 

{Higher  Plane  Cvrves,  p.  73). 

The  tangent  cone  to  this  surface,  whose  vertex  is  any  point  on  the  surface, 
being  of  the  fourth  degree,  and  having  four  double  edges,  must  break  up  into 
two  cones  of  the  second  degree. 

A  cubic  having  four  double  points  is  also  the  envelope  of 

ao*  +  J/3«  +  cy*  +  2/^y  +  2wya  +  2fia/3, 

where  a,  6,  c,  /,  m,  n  represent  planes ;  and  a  :  y,  /3  :  y  are  two  variable  parameters. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  envelope  is  of  the  third  degree ;  and,  it  is  of  the  fourth  class ; 
since  if  we  substitute  the  coordinates  of  two  points  we  can  determine  four  planes 
of  the  system  passing  through  the  line  joining  these  points. 

Generally  the  envelope  of  aa*  +  ft/3»  +  Ac.  is  of  the  degree  8  («  -  1)*  and  of  the 
class  fi^  The  tangent  cone  from  any  point  is  of  the  degree  fin  (n  —  1).  It  has  a 
cuspidal  curve  whose  order  is  the  same  as  the  order  of  the  condition  that  U-\-\V 
may  represent  a  plane  curve  having  a  cusp,*  U  and  V  denoting  plane  curves  of  the 
fi^^  order;  or,  in  other  words,  is  equal  to  the  number  of  curves  of  the  form 
U+W-^-fiW  which  can  have  a  cusp.  The  surface  has  a  nodal  curve  whose 
order  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  ci^es  of  the  form  U+W-\- fiW  which  can 
have  two  doublej)oints.    For  these  numbers,  see  Higher  Algebra^  Lesson  xviii. 

524.  The  equation  of  a  cubic  having  no  multiple  point  may 
be  thrown  into  the  form  a7?  4  iy*  +  c«*  +  dv*  4  ew^  =  0,  where 
x^  y^  Zj  Vj  w  represent  planes,  and  where  for  simplicity  We 
suppose  that  the  constants  implicitly  involved  in  x^  y^  &c.  have 
been  so  chosen,  that  the  identical  relation  connecting  the  equa- 
tions of  any  five  planes  (Art.  38)  may  be  written  in  the  form 
a?  +  y  +  «  +  v4-t^=0.  In  fact,  the  general  equation  of  the  third 
degree  contains  twenty  terms,  and  therefore  nineteen  indepen- 


♦  Writing  x,  y,  «,  w  in  place  of  la,  m/3,  ny,  pi  respectively,  the  equation  of  the 
reciprocal  surface  is 

which  rationalised  is 

(a:*  +  y'  +  2*  +  w*  —  2yz  —  2zx  —  ^Ixy  —  2aw  —  2yw  —  2zwy  —  ^ixyzw  —  0, 

viz.  this  is  the  surface  commonly  known  as  Steiner's  quartic.  It  has  three  double 
lines  meeting  in  a  point ;  every  tangent  plane  cuts  it  in  two  conies,  Ac. :  its  properties 
have  been  studied  by  Hummer,  Weierstrass,  Schroter,  Cremona  (see  CV*e/fe, 
vols.  68,  64). 
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dent  coDstants,  but  the  form  just  written  contains  five  terms  and, 
therefore,  four  expressed  independent  constants,  while  besides, 
the  equation  of  each  of  the  five  planes,  implicitly  involves  three 
constants.  The  form  just  written,  therefore,  contains  the  same 
number  of  constants  as  the  general  equation.  This  form  given 
by  Mr.  Sylvester  in  1851  {Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical 
Journal^  vol.  VI.,  p.  1^9),  is  very  convenient  for  the  investi- 
gation of  the  properties  of  cubical  surfaces  in  generaU^ 

626.   If  we  write  the  equation  of  the  first  polar  of  any  point 
with  regard  to  a  surface  of  the  n^  order, 

xL  4  yjf  +  «'iV+  tt?'P=  0, 

then,  if  it  have  a  double  point,  that  point  will  satisfy  the 
equations 

ax*  +  hy  ^-gz'^-  M  =  0,    hd  +  Ijf  +  /«'  +  muo  =  0, 

gx^-Vfy  i-cz'  +  nw'  =  0,    Ix'  •\-  my*  +  nz*  +  dw*  =^  0, 

where  a,  5,  &c.  denote  second  differential  coefficients  corre- 
sponding to  these  letters,  as  we  have  used  them  in  the  general 
equation  of  the  second  degree.  Now,  if  between  the  above 
equations  we  eliminate  x'y'zw'j  we  obtain  the  locus  of  all  points 
which  are  double  points  on  first  polars.  This  is  of  the  degree 
4  (n  —  2),  and  is,  in  fact^  the  Hessian  (Art.  285).  If  we  eliminate 
the  xyzw  which  occur  in  a,  5,  &c.,  since  the  four  equations 
are  each  of  the  degree  (n  — 2),  the  resulting  equation  in  xy*zvo 
will  be  of  the  degree  4  (n  —  2)',  and  will  represent  the  locus  of 


*  It  was  observed  {Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  25)  that  two  forms  may  apparently 
contain  the  same  number  of  independent  constants,  and  yet  that  one  may  be  less 
general  than  the  other.  Thns,  when  a  form  is  found  to  contain  the  same  number 
of  constants  as  the  general  equation,  it  is  not  absolutely  demonstrated  that  the  general 
equation  is  reducible  to  this  form ;  and  Clebsch  has  noticed  a  remarkable  exception 
in  the  case  of  curves  of  the  fourth  order.  In  the  present  case,  though  Mr.  Sylvester 
gave  his  theorem  without  further  demonstration,  he-  states  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  a  proof  that  the  general  equation  could  be  reduced  to  the  sum  ol  five  cubes,  and 
in  but  a  single  way.  Sach  a  proof  has  been  published  by  Clebsch  (Cre//e^  voL  Lix., 
p.  198).  Bee  also  Gordan  Math,  Annalerij  y.  341 ;  and  on  the  general  theory  of  cubic 
surfaces  Cremona,  Creilej  yoL  68 ;  Sturm,  Synthetischa  UrUersuchungen  uber  Fldchen 
driUer  Ordnung.  Clebsch  erroneously  ascribes  the  theorem  in  the  text  to  Steiner, 
who  gave  it  in  the  year  1856  {Orelle,  vol.  Liii.,  p.  183) ;  but  this,  as  well  as  Steiner's 
>ther  principal  results,  had  been  known  in  this  country  a  few  years  before. 
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points  whose  first  polars  have  double  points.  Or,  again,  H  is 
the  locus  of  points  whose  polar  quadrics  are  cones,  while  the 
second  surface,  which  (see  Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  70)  may  be 
called  the  Steinerian,  is  the  locus  of  the  vertices  of  such  cones. 
In  the  case  of  surfaces  of  the  third  degree,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  four  equations  above  written  are  symmetrical  between  xyzw 
and  x'yz'w]  and,  therefore,  that  the  Hessian  and  Steinerian 
are  identical.  Thus,  then,  if  the  polat  quadric  of  any  point  A 
with  respect  to  a  cubic  be  a  cone  whose  vertex  is  J5,  the  polar 
quadric  of  B  is  a  4>one  whose  vertex  is  A,  The  points  A  and  B 
are  said  to  be  corresponding  points  on  the  Hessian  (see  Higher 
Plane  Curves^  Art.  175,  &c.). 

526.  The  tangent  plane  to  the  Hessian  of  a  cubic  at  A.  is  the 
polar  plane  of  B  with  respect  to  the  cubic.  For  if  we  take  any 
point  A*  consecutive  to  A  and  on  the  Hessian,  then  since  the 
first  polars  of  A  and  A'  are  consecutive  and  both  cones,  it 
appears  (as  at  Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  178)  that  their  inter- 
section passes  indefinitely  near  J?,  the  vertex  of  either  cone; 
therefore  the  polar  plane  of  B  passes  through  AA' ]  and,  in 
like  manner,  it  passes  through  every  other  point  consecutive 
to  A,  It  is,  therefore,  the  tangent  plane  at  A,  And  the 
polar  plane  of  any  point  A  on  the  Hessian  of  a  surface  of  any 
degree  is  the  tangent  plane  of  the  corresponding  point  B  on  the 
Steinerian.  In  particular  the  tangent  planes  to  U  along  the  para^ 
bolic  curvey  are  tangent  planes  to  the  Steinerian;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  case  of  a  cubic  the  developable  circumscribing  a  cubic 
along  the  parabolic  curve  also  circumscribes  the  Hessian,  If 
any  line  meet  the  Hessian  in  two  corresponding  points  -4,  J5, 
and  in  two  other  points  (7,  i>,  the  tangent  planes  at  -4,  £  inter- 
sect along  the  line  joining  the  two  points  corresponding  to  (7,  D, 

527.  We  shall  also  investigate  the  preceding  theorems  by 
means  of  the  canonical  form.  The  polar  quadric  of  any  point 
with  regard  to  ax^  +  by^  +  cz^  +  dv^  +  ew^  is  got  by  substituting 
for  w  its  value  —  (a?  +  y  +  «  +  v)f  when  we  can  proceed  according 
to  the  ordinary  rules,  the  equation  being  then  expressed  in 
terms  of  four  variables.     We  thus  find  for  the  polar  quadric 
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ax  a?  +  Jy'y*  +  c«'«'  +  dvv*  +  ew'to*  =  0.  If  we  differentiate  this 
equation  with  respect  to  a?,  remembering  that  dw^  —  dx^  we 
get  ax'x  =  eiow ;  and  since  the  vertex  of  the  cone  must  satisfy 
the  four  differentials  with  respect  to  x,  y^  z^  Vy  we  find  that 
the  coordinates  x\  y\  z\  v\  w'  of  any  point  A  on  the  Hessian 
are  connected  with  the  coordinates  x^  y^  z^  v,  w  of  B^  the 
vertex  of  the  corresponding  cone,  by  the  relations 

axx  =  hyy  =  cz'z  =  dvv  =  ew*w. 

And  since  we  are  only  concerned  with  mutual  ratios  of  co- 
ordinates, we  may  take  1  for  the  common  value  of  these  quan- 
tities and  write  the  coordinates  of  B,  — ,  %  i—,\  — 71-7-71  — ;  • 

^  ax  ^  by  ^  cz  ^  dv     ew 

Since  the  coordinates  of  B  must  satisfy  the  identical  relation 
a;  +  yH-«  +  t;  +  i^  =  0,  we  thus  get  the  equation  of  the  Hessian 

11111^ 
ax      by      cz      dv      ew 
or  bcdeyzvw  +  cdeazvwx  +  deabvwxy  +  eabewxyz  +  abcdxyzv  =  0. 

This  form  of  the  equation  shows  that  the  line  vw  lies  altogether 
in  the  Hessian,  and  that  the  point  xyz  is  a  double  point  on  the 
Hessian;  and  since  the  five  planes  a;,  y,  z^  v,  w  give  rise  to 
ten  combinations,  whether  taken  by  twos  or  by  threes,  we  have 
Sylvester's  theorem  that  the  Jive  planes  form  a  pentahedron 
whose  ten  vertices  are  double  points  on  the  Hessian  and  whose 
ten  edges  lie  on  the  Hessian.  The  polar  quadric  of  the  point 
xyz  is  dvv^  +  ew'w^^  which  resolves  itself  into  two  planes  inter- 
secting along  vwy  B,nj  point  on  which  line  may  be  regarded 
as  the  point  B  corresponding  to  xyz ;  thus,  then,  there  are  ten 
points  whose  polar  quadrics  break  up  into  pairs  0/ planes ;  these 
points  are  double  points  on  the  Hessian^  and  the  intersections  of 
the  corresponding  pairs  of  planes  are  lines  on  the  Hessian,  It 
is  by  proving  these  theorems  independently*  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  given  equation  into  the  sum  of  five  cubes  can 
be  completely  established. 

♦  It  appears  from  Higher  Algebra^  Lesson  xviii.,  that  a  symmetric  determinant 
of  p  rows  and  columns,  each  constituent40f  which  is  a  function  of  the  n^^  order  in 
the  variables,  represents  a  surface  of  the  np^  degree  having  ip  (p*  —  1)  »*  double 
points;  and  thus  that  the  Hessian  of  a  surface  of  the  «'**  degree  always  has 
10  (n  —  2)*  double  points. 
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The  eqaation  of  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  of  the 
Hessian  may  be  written 

X         y         z         V         w  ^ 
ax        by        cz        dv        ew         ' 

which,  if  we  substitute  for  x\  — > ,  &c.,  becomes 
'  ^  ax  ^ 

axc^x  +  hy'^y  +  cz*^z  +  dv%  +  eijpw  =  0, 

but  this  is  the  polar  plane  of  the  corresponding  point  with 
regard  to  U  (Art.  518). 

528.  If  we  consider  all  the  points  of  a  fixed  plane,  their 
polar  planes  envelope  a  surface,  which  (as  at  Higher  Plane 
Curves^  Art.  184).  is  also  the  locus  of  points  whose  polar  quadrics 
touch  the  given  plane.  The  parameters  in  the  equation  of  the 
variable  plane  enter  in  the  second  degree;  the  problem  is 
therefore  that  considered  (Ex.  2,  p.  451)  and  the  envelope  is 
a  cubic  surface  having  four  double  points.  The  polar  planes 
of  the  points  of  the  section  of  the  original  cubic  by  the  fixed 
plane  are  the  tangent  planes  at  those  points,  consequently  this 
polar  cubic  of  the  given  plane  is  inscribed  in  the  developable 
formed  by  the  tangent  planes  to  the  cubic  along  the  section  by 
the  given  plane  [Higher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  185).  The  polar 
plane  of  any  point  A  of  the  section  of  the  Hessian  by  the 
given  plane  touches  the  Hessian  (Art.  518),  and  is,  therefore,  a 
common  tangent  plane  of  the  Hessian  and  of  the  polar  cubic 
now  under  consideration.  But  the  polar  quadric  of  B^  being 
a  cone  whose  vertex  is  A^  is  to  be  regarded  as  touching  the 
given  plane  at  A ;  hence  B  is  also  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
polar  plane  of  A  with  the  polar  cubic.  We  thus  obtain  a 
theorem  of  Steiner's  that  the  polar  cubic  of  any  plane  touches 
the  Hessian  along  a  certain  curve.  This  curve  is  the  locus  of 
the  points  B  corresponding  to  the  points  of  the  section  of 
the  Hessian  by  the  given  plane.  Now  if  points  lie  in  any 
plane  Ix '\^  my  ■\- m  •\- pv  ■\^  qw^  the  corresponding  points  lie  on 

the  surface  of  the  fourth  order V  i — f-  — !■■?■  +  —  •     Now 

ax      by      cz      dv      ew 

the  intersection  of  this  surface  with  the  Hessian    is  of  the 

sixteenth  order,  and  includes  the  ten  right  lines  xy,  zio^  &c. 
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The  remaining  curve  of  the  sixth  order  is  the  curve  along 
which  the  polar  cubic  of  the  given  plane  touches  the  Hessian. 
The  four  double  points  lie  on  this  curve ;  they  are  the  points 
whose  polar  quadrics  are  cones  touching  the  given  plane. 

529.  If  on  the  line  joining  any  two  points  al'yz^  x"y"z\ 
we  take  any  point  a;'  +  Xaj",  &c.,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its 
polar  plane  is  of  the  form  P^,  4  2\P,^  +  y^P^i  where  P,^,  P^ 
are  the  polar  planes  of  the  two  given  points,  and  P^,  is  the 
polar  plane  of  either  point  with  regard  to  the  polar  quadric 
of  the  other.  The  envelope  of  this  plane,  considering  X 
variable,  is  evidently  a  quadric  cone  whose  vertex  is  the  inter- 
section of  the  three  planes.  This  cone  is  clearly  a  tangent 
cone  to  the  polar  cubic  of  any  plane  through  the  given  line, 
the  vertex  of  the  cone  being  a  point  on  that  cubic.  K  the 
two  assumed  points  be  corresponding  points  on  the  Hessian,  P,^ 
vanishes  identically ;  for  the  equation  of  the  polar  plane,  with 
respect  to  a  cone,  of  its  vertex  vanishes  identically.  Hence  iJie 
polar  plane  of  any  point  of  the  line  joining  two  corresponding 
points  on  the  Hessian  parses  through  the  intersection  of  the  tangent 
planes  to  the  Hessian  at  these  points.^  In  any  assumed  plane 
we  can  draw  three  lines  joining  corresponding  points  on  the 
Hessian;  for  the  curve  of  the  sixth  degree  considered  in  the 
last  article  meets  the  assumed  plane  in  three  pairs  of  corre- 
sponding points.  The  polar  cubic  then  of  the  assumed  plane 
will  contain  three  right  lines;  as  will  otherwise  appear  from 
the  theory  of  right  lines  on  cubics,  which  we  shall  now  explain. 

530.  We  said,  note,  p.  29,  that  a  cubical  surface  necessarily 
contains  right  lines,  and  we  now  enquire  how  many  in  general 
lie  on  the  surfaccf     In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that 

*  Steiner  Bays  that  there  are  one  hundred  lines  such  that  the  polar  plane  of 
any  point  of  one  of  them  passes  through  a  fixed  line,  bat  I  believe  that  his  theorem 
ought  to  be  amended  as  above. 

t  The  theory  of  right  lines  on  a  cubical  surface  was  first  studied  in  the  year 
1849,  in  a  correspondence  between  Prof.  Cay  ley  and  me,  the  results  of  which  were 
published,  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal^  vol.  IV.,  pp.  118,  262, 
Prof.  Cayley  first  observed  that  a  definite  number  of  right  lines  must  lie  on  the 
surface ;  the  determination  of  that  number  as  above,  and  the  discussions  in  Art.  583 
'^ere  supplied  by  me. 
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if  a  right  line  lie  on  the  surface,  every  plane  through  it  is  a 
double  tangent  plane  because  it  meets  ihe  surface  in  a  right 
line  and  conic ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  section  having  two  double 
points.  The  planes  then  joining  any  point  to  the  right  lines 
on  the  surface  are  double  tangent  planes  to  the  surface,  and 
therefore  also  double  tangent  planes  to  the  tangent  cone  whose 
vertex  is  that  point.  But  we  have  seen  (Art.  519)  that  the 
number  of  such  double  tangent  planes  is  twenty^seven. 

This  result  may  be  otherwise  established  as  follows :  let 
us  suppose  that  a  cubic  contains  olie  right  line,  and  let  us 
examine  in  how  many  ways  a  plane  can  be  drawn  through 
the  right  line,  such  that  the  conic  in  which  it  meets  the 
surface  may  break  up  into  two  right  lines.  Let  the  right 
line  be  toz'j  let  the  equation  of  the  surface  be  wU^zV]  let 
us  substitute  w==fiz^  divide  out  by  z^  and  then  form  the  dis- 
oriminant  of  the  resulting  quadric  in  Xj  y,  js.  Now  in  this 
quadric  it  is  seen  without  difficulty  that  the  coefficients  of 
«*,  ay,  and  y*  only  contain  fi  in  the  first  degree ;  that  those  of 
xz  and  yz  contain  fi  in  the  second  degree,  and  that  of  s^  in 
the  third  degree.  It  follows  hence  that  the  equation  obtained 
by  equating  the  discriminant  to  nothing  is  of  the  fifth  degree 
in  /i;  and  therefore  that  through  any  right  line  on  a  cubical 
surface  can  be  drawn  Jive  planes^  each  of  which  meets  the  surface 
4n  another  pair  of  right  lines  /  and  consequently,  ^every  right 
line  on  a  cubic  is  intersected  by  ten  others.  Consider  now  the 
section  of  the  surface  by  one  of  the  planes  just  referred  to. 
T^very  line  on  the  surface  must  meet  in  some  point  the  section 
by  this  plane,  and  therefore  must  intersect  some  one  of  the 
three  lines  in  this  plane.  But  each  of  these  lines  is  inter- 
sected by  eight  in  addition  to  the  lines  in  the  plane;  there 
are  therefore  twenty-four  lines  on  the  cubic  besides  the  three 
in  the  plane ;  that  is  to  say,  twenty-seven  in  alL 

We  shall  hereafter  show  how  to  form  the  equation  of  a 
surface  of  the  ninth  order  meeting  the  given  cubic  in  those 
lines. 

531.  Since  the  equation  of  a  plane  contains  three  inde- 
pendent constants,  a  plane  may  be  made  to  fulfil  any  three 

0  0  o 
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eonditions,  and  therefore  a  finite  number  of  planes  can  be 
determined  which  shall  touch  a  surface  in  three  points.  We 
can  now  determine  this  number  in  the  case  of  a  cubical  surface. 
We  have  seen  that  through  each  of  the  twenty-seven  lines 
can  be  drawn  five  triple  tangent  planes:  for  every  plane 
intersecting  in  three  right  liaes  touches  at  the  vertices  of  the 
triangle  formed  by  them,  these  being  double  points  in  the 
section.  The  number  5  x  27  is  to  be  divided  by  three,  since 
each  of  the  planes  contains  three  right  lines ;  there  are  therefore 
in  aUfartg-Jive  triple  tangent  planes, 

532.  Every  plane  through  a  right  line  on  a  cubic  is  obviously 
a  double  tangent  plane;  and  the  pairs  cf  points  of  contact  form 
a  system  in  involution.  Let  the  axis  of  z  lie  on  the  surface, 
and  let  the  part  of  the  equation  which  is  of  the  first  degree 
in  X  and  y  be  {az*  4-  fe  +  c)  a?  4  {a'z*  -f  b'e  +-c')  y ;  then  the  two 
points  of  contact  of  the  plane  y  =  fAX  are  determined  by  the 

equation 

{az*  +  J«  -f  <j)  +  /A  (aV  +  Fz  +  c*)  =  0, 

but  this  denotes  a  system  in  involution  {Conies^  p.  298).  It 
follows  hence,  from  the  known  properties  of  involution,  that 
two  planes  can  be  drawn  through  the  line  to  touch  the  surface 
in  two  coincident  points ;  that  is  to  say^  which  cut  it  in  a  line 
and  a  conic  touching  that  line.  The  points  of  contact  are 
evidently  the  points  where  the  right  line  meets  the  parabolic 
curve  on  the  surface.  It  was  proved  (Art.  287)  that  the  right 
line  touches  that  ourve.  The  two  points  then  where  the  line 
touches  the  parabolic  curve,  together  with  the  points  of 
contact  of  any  plane  through  it,  form  a  harmonic  system. 
Of  course  the  two  points  where  the  line  touches  the  parabolic 
curve  may  be  imaginary. 

533.  The  number  of  right  lines  may  also  be  determined 
thus.  The  form  ace^bdf  (where  a,  J,  &c.  represent  planes) 
is  one  which  implicitly  involves  nineteen  independent  constants, 
and  therefore  is  one  into  which  the  general  equation  of  a 
cubic  may  be  thrown.*     This  surface  obviously  contains  nine 

*  It  will  be  found  in  one  hnndred  and  twenty  ways. 
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lines  [abj  cd^  &c.).  Any  plane  then  a^fib  which  meets  the 
surface  In  right  lines  meets  it  in  the  same  lines  In  which  it 
meets  the  hyperboloid  p,ce=idf.  The  two  lines  are  therefore 
generators  of  different  species  of  that  hjrperboloid.  One  meets 
the  lines  cd^  efj  and  the  other  the  lines  cfj  de.  And,  since 
/i  has  three  values,  there  are  three  lines  which  meet  ah^  cd^  ef. 
The  same  thing  follows  from  the  consideration  that  the  hjper- 
boloid  determined  by  these  lines  must  meet  the  surface  in 
three  more  lines  (Art.  376). 

Now  there  are  clearly  six  hyperbololds,  db^  cd^  ef]  ab,  cfy  de^ 
&c.  which  determine  eighteen  lines  in  addition  to  the  nine 
with  which  we  started,  that  is  to  say,  as  before,  twenty-seven 
in  all. 

If  we  denote  each  of  the  eighteen  lines  by  the  three  which 
it  meets,  the  twenty-seven  lines  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 
there  are  the  original  nine  a&,  oJ,  af^  cb^  cd^  cf^  ei,  eef,  ^f; 
together  with  {ab.cd.ef)^^  {ab.cd.ef\j  {ab.cd.ef)^j  and  In  like 
manner  three  lines  of  each  of  the  forms  db.cf.de^  ad.bc.efj 
ad.be.cf^  af.bc.dsy  af.be.cd.  The  five  planes  which  can  be 
drawn  through  any  of  the  lines  ab  are  the  planes  a  and  i, 
meeting  respectively  in  the  pairs  of  lines  cuf,  q/*;  ic,  be ;  and 
the  three  planes  which  meet  in  (ab.cd.tf)^^  {ab.cf,de)^i 
{ab.cd. e/)^  {ab . cf, de\ ;  {ab.cd. ef)^  (db . cf. de),.  The  five 
planes  which  can  be  drawn  through  any  of  the  lines  [db.cd.efj^y 
cut  In  the  pairs  of  lines,  ah,  {ab.cf.de)^\  cdj  {af.cd.be)^^ 
ef\  {ad.bc.ef)^]  and  in  {ad.be.cf)^^  [af.bc.de)^]  {ad.be.cf\^ 
[af.  be .  de)^ 

534*  Prof.  Schlafll  has  made  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
lines  {Quarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics^  vol.  II.,  p.  116),  which 
leads  to  a  simpler  notation,  and  gives  a  clearer  conception 
how  they  lie.  Writing  down  the  two  systems  of  six  non- 
intersecting  lines* 

ab^cdy^e/y{ad.be.cf)^j  {ad.be.cf)^^  (ad.be.cf)^^ 

c/jbejadj  {ab.cd.efj^j  {ab.cd.ef)^^  {ab,cd.ef\y 

it  is  easy  to  see  that  each  line  of  one  system ,  does  not  intersect 
the  line  of  the  other  system,  wiiich  is  written  in  the  same 
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vertical  line,  bat  that  It  intersects  the  fi^e  other  lines  of  the 
second  system.    We  may  write  then  these  two  systems 

«1)  «»J  ^8)  ^4)  ^5^  ^tl 

*ii  Kj  K  K  *6»  Kl 
which  is  what  Schlafli  calls  a  ^^  double-six."  It  is  easy  to  see 
from  the  previous  notation  that  the  line  which  lies  in  the 
plane  of  a^,  &,,  is  the  same  as  that  which  lies  in  the  plane  of 
a^,  \,  Hence  the  fifteen  other  lines  may  be  represented  by 
the  notation  c,^,  c^^  &c.,  where  c„  lies  in  the  plane  of  a^,  J,, 
and  there  are  evidently  fifteen  combinations  in  pairs  of  the 
six  numbeES  I,  2,  &c.  The  five  planes  which  can  be  drawn 
through  0,,  are  the  two  which  meet  in  the  pairs  of  lines 
a, J,,  a,J„  and  those  which  meet  in  c^c^^  V4e>  ^88^45'  There 
are  evidently  thirty  planes  which  contain  a  line  of  each  of  the 
systems  a^.  by  c ;  and  fifteen  planes  which  contain  three  c  lines. 
It  will  be  found  that  out  of  the  twenty-seven  lines  can  be 
constructed  thinty-six.  "  double-sixes." 

535.  We  can:  now  geometrically  construct  a  system  of 
twenty-seven  lines  which  can  belong  to  a  cubical  surface.  We 
may  start  by  taking  arbitrarily  any  line  a^  and  five  others 
which,  intersect  it,  A„  J^,  J^,  J^,  J^,  These  determine  a  cubical, 
surfacey.  for  if  we  describe  such  a  surface  through  four  of  the 
points  wheise  a^  is  met  by  the  other  lines  and  through  three 
more  pointson.  each  of  these  lines,  then  the  cubic  determined 
by  these  nineteen  points  contains  all  the  lines,  since  each  line 
has  four  points  common  with  the  surface.  Now  if  we  are 
given  four  noa-intersecting  lines,  we  can  in  general  draw  two 
transversals  which  shall  intersect  them  all ;  for  the  hyperboloid 
determined  by  any  three  meets  the  fourth  in  two  points  through 
which  the  transversals  pass.*  Through  any  four  then  of  the 
lines  J3,  J^,  h^  i^  we  can  draw  in  addition  to  the  line  a^  another 
transversal  a,,  which  must  also  lie  on  the  surface  since  it  meets 


*  If  the  hyperboloid  tonches  the  fourth  line,  the  two  transveiBals  redace  to  a 

single  one,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  hyperboloid  determined  by  any  three  othexa 

of  the  four  lines  also  touches   the  remaining  one.     This  remark,  I  beliere,  is 

JPtaf,  087167*8.    If  we  denote  the  condition  that  two  lines  should  intecsect  by  (12), 
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it  in  four  points.  In  this  manner  we  construct  the  five  new- 
lines  a^j  a^j  a^,  a^,  a^.  If  we  then  take  another  transversal 
meeting  the  four  first  of  these  lines,  the  theory  already  ex- 
plained shows  that  it  will  be  a  line  b^  which  will  also  meet 
the  fifth.  We  have  thus  constructed  a  "double-six."  We 
can  then  immediately  construct  the  remaining  lines  by  taking 
the  plane  of  any  pair  a^J,,  which  will  be  met  by  the  lines 
b^j  a,  in  points  which  lie  on  the  line  c,j. 

536.  M.  Schlafli  has  made  an  analysis  of  the  different 
species  of  cubics  according  to  the  reality  of  the  twenty-seven 
lines.  He  finds  thus  five  species :  A.  all  the  lines  and  planes 
real;  B.  fifteen  lines  and  fifteen  planes  realf  C.  seven  lines 
and  five  planes  real;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  one  right  line 
through  which  five  real  planes  can  be  drawn,  only  three  of 
which  contain  real  triangles ;  D:  three  lines  and  thirteen  planes 
real :  namely,  there  is  one  real  triangle  th]x>ugh  every  side  of 
which  pass  four  other  real  planes;  and,  E,  three  lines  and 
seven  planes  real. 

I  have  also  given  {Cambridge  and  Dvblm  Mathematical 
Journal^  vol.  IV.,  p.  256)  an  enumeration  of  the  modifications 
of  the  theory  when  the  surface  has  one  or  more  double  points. 
It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the  cubic  has  always  twenty- 
seven  right  lines  and  forty-five  triple  tangent  planes,  if  we 
count  a  line  or  plane  through  a  double  point  as  two,  through 
two  double  points  as  four,  and  a  plane  through  three  such 
points  as  eight.     Thus,  if  the   surface   has   one  double  pointy 


then  the  condition  that  four  lines  should  be  met  by  only  one  transversal  is  expresoed 
by  equating  to  nothing  the  determinant 

-  (12),  (18),  (14) 

(21),     -  (23),  (24) 

(81),  (82),     -     (84) 

(41),  (42),  (43),    - 

Th6  Tanlshing  of  the  determinant  formed  in  the  same  manner  from  five  lines  is  the 
condition  that  they  are  all  met  by  a  common  transversal.  The  vanishing  of  the 
similar  determinant  for  six  lines  expresses  that  they  are  connected  by  a  relation 
which  his  been  called  the  "  involution  of  six  lines ;"  and  which  will  be  satisfied  when 
the  lines  can  be  the  directions  of  six  forces  in  equilibrium.  The  reader  will  find 
several  interesting  communications  on  this  subject  by  Messrs.  Sylvester  and  Cayley, 
and  by  M.  Chaslee,  in  the  Camptet  Hendua  for  1861,  Premier  Semegtre, 
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there  are  six  lines  passing  through  that  point,  and  fifteen 
other  lines,  one  in  the  plane  of  each  pair.  There  are  fifteen 
treble  tangent  planes  not  passing  through  the  double  point. 
Thus2x  6  +  15  =  27;  2x15  +  15  =  45. 

Again,  if  the  surface  have  four  doable  points,,  the  lines  are 
the  six  edges  of  the  pyramid  formed  bj  the  four  points  (6x4), 
together  with  three  others  lying  in  the*  same  plane,-  each  of 
which  meets  two  opposite  edges  of  the  pyramid.  The  planes 
are  the  plane  of  these  three  lines  1,  six  planes  each  through 
one  of  these  lines  and  through  an  edge  (6  x  2),  together  with 
the  four  faces  of  the  pyramid  (4  x  8). 

The  reader  will  find  the  other  cases  discussed  in  the  paper 
just  referred  to,  and  in  a  later  memoir  by  Schl&fli  in  the  Fhilo^ 
sophic  Transactions  for  1863. 

537.  It  is  known  that  in  a  plane  cubic  the  potar  line,  with 
respect  to  the  Hessian,  of  any  point  on  the  curve,  meets  on 
the  curve  the  tangent  at  that  point.  Clebsch  has  gWen  as 
the  corresponding  theorem  for  surfaces.  The  polar  plane^  with 
respect  to  the  Hessian^  of  any  point  on  the  cubicj  meets  the  tangent 
plane  at  that  pointy  in  the  line  which  joins  the  three  points  of 
inflexion  of  the  section  hy  the  tangent  plane.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  section  by  a  tangent  plane  is  a  cubic 
having  a  double  point,  and  therefore  having  only  three  points 
of  inflexion  lying  on  a  line.  If  w  be  this  line,  xy  the  double 
point,  the  equation  of  such  a  curve  may  be  written 

a:' +  y*  +  6aryu?  =  0. 

Writing  then  the  equation  of  the  surface  (the  tangent  plane 
being  «),  a;'  +  y*  +  ^xyw  4  «m  =  0,  where  u  is  a  complete  function 
of  the  second  degree  w  =  cfe'  +  ^Ixw  +  ^myw  +  ^nzw  +  &c.,  where 
we  have  only  written  the  terms  which  we  shall  actually  require ; 
and  working  out  the  equation  of  the  Hessian,  we  find  the  terms 
below  the  second  degree  in  a;,  y,  z  to  be  d*w^  •\-d{n  —  2lrn)  zw*. 
The  polar  plane  then  of  the  Hessian  with  respect  to  the  point 
xyz  is  4tdw  +  (n  —  2lm)  «,  which  passes  through  the  intersection 
of  zwy  as  was  to  be  proved. 

If  the  tangent  plane  pass  through  one  of  the  right  lines 
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^n  the  cubic,  tbe  section  b;^  it  consists  of  the  right  line  x  and 
a  conic,  and  may  be  written  x*  +  ^ocyw  =  0 ;  and,  as  before,  the 
polar  plane  of  the  point  xyz  with  respect  to  the  Hessian  passes 
through  the  line  tOj  a  theorem  which  may  be  geometrically 
stated  as  follows.:  When  the  section  by  the  tangent  plane  is  a 
line  and  a  contCy  the  polar  plane^  with  respect  to  the  Hessian^  of 
either  point  in  which  the  line  meets  the  conic^  passes  through  the 
tangent  to  the  conic'  at  the  other  point.  If  the  tangent  plane 
passes  through  two  right  lines  oa  the  cubic,  the  section  reduces 
to  xywy  and  the  polar  plane  still  passes  through  w^  that  is  to  say, 
through  the  third  line  in  which  the  plane  meets  the  cubic.  If 
the  point  of  contact  is  a  cusp,  it  is  proved  in  like  manner  that 
the  line  through  which  the  polar  plane  passes  is  the  line  joining 
the  cusp  to  the  single  point  of  inflexion  of  the  section. 

The  conclusions  of  this  article  may  be  applied  with  a  slight 
modification  to  surfaces  of  higher  degree  than  the  third:  for 
if  we  add  to  the  equation  of  the  surface  with  which  we  have 
worked,  terms  of  higher  degree  in  xge  than  the  third,  these 
will  not  affect  the  terms  in  the  equation  of  the  Hessian  which 
are  below  the  second  degree  in  Xj  y,  z.  And  the  theorem  is 
that  the  polar  plane,  with  respect  to  the  Hessian,  of  any  point 
on  a  surface  intersects  the  tangent  plane  at  that  point,  in  the 
line  joining  the  points  of  inflexion  of  the  section,  by  the  tangent 
plane,  of  the  polar  cubic  of  the  same  point 
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538.  We  shall  in  this  section  give  an  account  of  the 
principal  invariants,  oovariants,  &c.  that  a  cubic  can  have. 
We  only  suppose  the  reader  to  have  learned  from  the  Lessons 
on  Higher  Algebra^  or  elsewhere,  some  of  the  most  elementary 
properties  of  these  functions.  An  invariant  of  the  equation 
of  a  surface  is  a  function  of  the  coefficients,  whose  vanishing 
expresses  some  permanent  property  of  the  surface,  as  for 
example  that  it  has  a  nodal  point.  A  covariant,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  Hessian,  denotes  a  surface  having  to  the  original 
surface  some  relation  which  is  independent  of  the  choice  of 
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axes.  A  contravariaDt  is  a  relation  between  a,  ^3,  7,  S,  ex- 
pressing the  condition  tbat  the  plane  ax -r  ^y -{- yz  •{'  Sw  shall 
have  some  permanent  relation  to  the  given  surface,  as  for 
example  that  it  shall  touch  the  surface.  The  property  of 
which  we  shall  make  the  most  use  in  this  section  is  that 
proved  {Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra^  p.  110),  viz.  that  if  we 

substitute  in  a  contravariant  for  a,  )3,  &c.,  "j-  ^  -f  ^  &<^-}  ^^^ 

then  operate  on  either  the  original  function  or  one  of  its 
covariants  we  shall  get  a  new  covariant,  which  will  reduce  to 
an  invariant  if  the  variables  have  disappeared  from  the  result. 
In  like  manner  if  we  substitute  in  any  covariant  for  Xj  y,  &c., 

-r-  J  j7}  J  &c.,  and  operate  on  a  contravariant,  we  get  a  new 

contravariant,  or  invariant. 

Now,  in  discussing  the  properties  of  a  cubic  we  mean  to 
use  Sylvester^s  canonical  form  in  which  it  is  expressed  by  the 
sum  of  five  cubes.  We  have  calculated  for  this  form  the 
Hessian  (Art.  527),  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  calcu- 
lating other  covariants  for  the  same  form.  It  remains  to  show 
low  to  calculate  contravariants  in  the  same  case.  Let  us 
suppose  that  when  a  function  U  is  expressed  in  terms  of  four 
independent  variables,  we  have  got  any  contravariant  in  a,  )3, 
7,  S ;  and  let  us  examine  what  this  becomes  when  the  function 
is  expressed  by  five  variables  connected  by  a  linear  relation. 
But  obviously  we  can  reduce  the  function  of  five  variables  to 
one  of  four,  by  substituting  for  the  fifth  its  value  in  terms 
of  the  others :  viz.  w  =  -  {x-^y  +  z  +  v).  To  find  then  the 
condition  that  the  plane  ax  + /3y  ■{■  yz  ■{■  Bv  +  tw  may  have  any 
assigned  relation  to  the  given  surface,  is  the  same  problem  as 
to  find  that  the  plane  (a  —  e)  a?  +  (/J  —  &)  y  +  (7  —  e) «  +  (S  —  e)  t> 
may  have  the  same  relation  to  the  surface,  its  equation  being 
expressed  in  terms  of  four  variables ;  so  tbat  the  contravariant 
in  five  letters  is  derived  from  that  in  four  by  substituting 
a-8,  ^  — e,  7  — e,  S  — e  respectively  for  a,  /S,  7,  S.  Every 
contravariant  in  five  letters  is  therefore  a  fiinction  of  the 
differences  between  a,  /3,  7,  S,  e.  This  method  will  be  better 
understood  from  the  following  example : 
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Ex.  The  equation  of  a  quadric  is  given  in  the  form 

aa:*  +  Jy*  +  <»«  +  rfr*  +  «w*  =  0, 

where  x  +  y4-2  +  r  +  »  =  0;  to  find  the  condition  that  ax  +  ^y  +  yz-^  Sv  +  tw 
may  touch  the  surface.  If  we  redace  the  equation  of  the  quadric  to  a  function  of 
four  yariables  by  substituting  for  to  its  yalue  in  terms  of  the  others,  the  coefficients 
of  3^j  y^,  «',  v^  are  respectively  a  +  e,  b  +  e,  c  +  e,  d  +  e,  while  every  other  coefficient 
becomes  e.  If  now  we  substitute  these  values  in  the  equation  of  Art.  79,  the  con- 
dition that  the  plane  ax -\-  fy  +  yz -\-  iv  touches,  becomes 

a^  (bed  +boe  +  cde  +  dbe)  +  j3*  {cda  ■^cde  +  dae  +  ace)  +  y*  (do6.+  dae-habe  +  bde) 
+  d*  (oAc  -{■  abe  +  bee -\-  ecu:)  —  2e  (adfty  +  bdya  +  cdafi  +  bead  +  cafii  +  abyd)  =  0. 
Lastly,  if  we  write  in  the  above  for  a,  /9,  &c.,  a  —  c,  /3  —  c,  &c.,  it  becomes  ^ 

bcd{a  -  «)«  +  afa03  -  *)*  +  daS{y  -  «)»  +  oic  (^  -  e)*  +  ftcc  (a  -  a)«  +  coe (/3  -  i)«  | 

+  ode  (y  -  «)«  +  a<fe  (/3  -  y)«  +  *<fc  (a  -  y)«  +  c<fe  (a  -  /3)«  :=  0,  j 

«  contravariant  which  may  be  briefly  written  ^cde  (a  —  /3)'  =  0. 

539.  We  have  referred  to  the  theorem  that  when  a  con- 

travariaat  in   four  letters    is   given,   we    may  substitute   for 

a,  ^,  7,  S  differential  symbols  with  respect  to  a;,  y,  ^j  ^i  and 

that  then  by  operating  with  the  function  so  obtained  on  any 

covariant  we  get  a  new  covariant.    Suppose  now  that  we  operate 

on  a  function  expressed  in  terms  of  five  letters  Xy  y,  z^  Vj  w. 

Since  x  appears   in    this    function    both    explicitly  and  also 

where  it  is  introduced  in  w^  the  differential  with  respect  to 

,     d        d   dw  .       •  i»    1         t    »  • 

05  IS  Y-  +  -T-  -T-  ,  or,  m  virtue  of  the  relation  connecting  to 

with  the  other  variables,  -= =- .    Hence  a  contravariant  in 

^  dx      dw  I 

four  letters  is  turned  into  an  operating  symbol  in  five  by 
substituting  for 

P       ^^    d        d      d        d       d       d      d        d 
^     '  ' '     ^  d^'^  dw^  dy      dw'*  dz      dw^  dv      dw ' 

But  we  have  seen  in  the  last  article  that  the  contravariant 
in  five  letters  has  been  obtained  from  one  in  four,  by  writing 
for  a,  a  — e,  &c  It  follows  then  immediately  that  if  in  any 
contravariant  in  jive   letters   we  substitute  for  a,   /8,  7,   S,   s, 

d  d  d  d  d  y  ,  m  77*7 

X" »  T"  ^  TT  '  T  y  T" '   ^^   obtain    an    operating    symbol^    with 

which  operating  on  the  original  function^  or  on  any  covariant^ 
we  obtain  a  new  covariant  or  invariant.  The  importance  of 
this  is  that  when  we  have  once  found  a  contravariant  of  the 

ppp 
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form  in  five  letters  we  can  obtain  a  new  covariant  without 
the  laborious  process  of  recurring  to  the  form  in  four  letters. 

Ex.  We  hxve  seen  tliat  ^de  (a  —  /9)*  is  a  contrayaiiant  of  the  foim 

oaf*  +  V  +  <»"  +  <^«^  +  "^• 

If  then  we  operate  on  the  quadiic  with  Scde  f  ^  -  ^j  ,  the  result,  which  only  diffen 

by  a  numerical  factor  from 

bcde  +  cdea  +  deah  +  eabc  +  ahcd, 

1b  an  inyariant  of  the  qnadric.  It  is  in  fact  its  discriminant,  and  could  haTe  been 
obtained  from  the  expression,  Art.  67,  by  writing,  as  in  the  last  article,  a  +  e,  d  +  e, 
c  +  e^  <2  +  e  f  or  a,  6,  c,  d,  and  putting  all  the  other  coefficients  equal  to  e. 

540.  In  like  manner  it  is  proved  that  we  may  substitute 
in  any  covariant  function  for  x^  y,  z^  v,  Wj  differential  symbols 
with  regard  to  a,  fi^  7,  S,  e,  and  that  operating  with  the  function 
BO  obtained  on  any  contravariant  we  get  a  new  contravariant. 
In  fact  if  we  first  reduce  the  function  to  one  of  four  variables, 
and  then  make  the  difierential  substitution,  which  we  have  a 
right  to  do,  we  have  substituted  for 

d       d       d      d  J       fd        d        d        d\ 

a',y,«,'',«';^,^,^,58,  "^^-U  +  ^  +  ^  +  W* 

But  since  the  contravariant  in  five  letters  was  obtained  firom 
that  in  four  by  writing  a  —  e  for  a,  &c.,  it  is  evident  that  the 
differentials  of  both  with  regard  to  a,  /8,  7,  S  are  the  same, 
while  the  differential  of  that  in  five  letters  with  respect  to  e 
is  the  negative  sum  of  the  differentials  of  that  in  four  letters 
with  respect  to  a,  /8,  7,  S.  But  this  establishes  the  theorem. 
By  this  theorem  and  that  in  the  last  article  we  can,  being 
given  any  covariant  and  contravariant,  generate  another,  which 
again,  combined  with  the  former,  gives  rise  to  new  ones  with- 
out limit. 

641.  The  polar  quadric  of  any  point  with  regard  to  the 
cubic  ax^-^h^  +  cs^  +  dv^  +  ew'  is 

ax'a?  4  i^y  +  cz'z^  +  dvV  +  ew'to*  =  0. 

Now  the  Hessian  is  the  discriminant  of  the  polar  quadric. 
Its  equation  therefore,  by  Ex.,  Art.  539,  is  ^bcdeyzvw  =  0,  as 
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was  already  proved,  Art.  527.  Again,  what  we  have  called 
(Art.  528)  the  polar  cubic  of  a  plane 

being  the  condition  that  this  plane  should  touch  the  polar 
quadric  is  (by  Ex.,  Art.  538)  ^cdezvw  [a  -  fif  =  0.  This  is 
what  is  called  a  mixed  concomitant,  since  it  contains  both 
sets  of  variables  a?,  y,  &c.,  and  a,  /8,  &c. 

If  now  we  substitute  in  this  for  a,  )8,  &c.,   j-  i  ^  j  &c., 

and  operate  on  the  original  cubic,  we  get  the  Hessian;  but 
if  we  operate  on  the  Hessian  we  get  a  covariant  of  the  fifth 
order  in  the  variables,  and  the  seventh  in  the  coefficients,  to 
which  we  shall  afterwards  refer  as  <I>, 

4>  =  (ibcde'2abx^y*z. 

In  order  to  apply  the  method  indicated  (Arts.  539,  540)  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  contravariant ;  and  for  this  purpose  I 
have  calculated  the  contravariant  cr,  which  occurs  in  the  equation 
of  the  reciprocal  surface,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 
of  the  form  64or'  =  T".  The  contravariant  a  expresses  the 
condition  that  any  plane  oo;  +  /8y  -f  &c.  should  meet  the  surface 
in  a  cubic  for  which  Aronhold's  invariant  8  vanishes.  It  is 
of  the  fourth  degree  both  in  a,  /8,  &c.,  and  in  the  coefficients 
of  the  cubic.  In  the  case  of  four  variables  the  leading  term 
is  a*  multiplied  by  the  8  of  the  ternary  cubic  got  by  making 
a;  =  0  in  the  equation  of  the  surface.  The  remaining  terms 
are  calculated  from  this  by  means  of  the  differential  equation 
{Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  146).  The  form  being  found 
for  four  variables,  that  for  five  is  calculated  ft*om  it  as  in 
Art.  538.  I  suppress  the  details  of  the  calculation,  which, 
though  tedious,  presents  no  difficulty.     The  result  is 

cr  =  2aJa?(a-e)(/3-6)(7-e)(S-e) [1], 

For  facility  of  reference  I  mark  the  contravariants  with 
numbers  between  brackets,  and  the  covariants  by  numbers 
between  parentheses,  the  cubic  itself  and  the  Hessian  being 
numbered  (1)  and  (2).  We  can  now,  as  already  explained, 
from  any  given  covariant  and  contravariant,  generate  a  new 
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one,  by  substituting  in  that  in  which  the  variables  are  of  lowest 
dimensions,  differential  symbols  for  the  variables,  and  then 
operating  on  the  other.  The  result  is  of  the  difference  of 
their  degrees  in  the  variables,  and  of  the  sum  of  their  degrees 
in  the  coefficients.  If  both  are  of  equal  dimensions,  it  is  in- 
different with  which  we  operate.  The  result  in  this  case  is 
an  invariant  of  the  sum  of  their  degrees  in  the  coefficients. 
The  results  of  this  process  are  given  in  the  next  article. 

542.  (a)  Combining  (1)  and  [1],  we  expect  to  find  a  con- 
travariant  of  the  first  degree  in  the  variables,  and  the  fifth 
in  the  coefficients;   but  this  vanishes  identically. 

(J)  (2)  and  [1]  gives  an  invariant  to  which  we  shall  refer 

as  invariant  A^ 

A  =  S  JVtZ*e*  -  2aJcde2a4c. 

If  A  be  expressed  by  the  symbolical  method  explained 
{Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra^  XIV.,  xix),  its  expression  is 

(1235)  (1246)  (1347)  (2348)  (5678)*. 

(c)  Combining  [1]  with  the  square  of  (1)  we  get  a  covariant 
quadric  of  the  sixth  order  in  the  coefficients 

a  Jcrfe  (aa?*  +  Jy*  +  02*  +  rfv*  +  ett?*) (3), 

which  expressed  symbolically  is  (1234)  (1235)  (1456)  (2456). 

{d)    (3)  and  [1]  gives  a  con  travariant  quadric 

a*&Vd'e«2(a-i8)* [2]. 

(e)  (1)  and  [2]  gives  a  covariant  plane  of  the  eleventh  order 
in  the  coefficients 

d^bVd'e*  [ax  +  by -{^  cz  +  dv -{^  eto) (4). 

(/)    (3)  and  [2]  gives  an  invariant  5, 

aVc'^d^t*  (a -f  J  +  c  +  rf+  e). 

(g)  Combining  with  (3)  the  mixed  concomitant  (Art.  541) 
we  get  a  covariant  cubic  of  the  ninth  order  in  the  coefficients 

abcde^cde  {a -{•  b)zvw ....(5). 

(A)  Combining  (5)  and  [1]  we  have  a  linear  contravariant 
of  the  thirteenth  order,  viz. 

abcde^  [a  -  J)  (a  -  /S)  [{a  +  h)  &d^^  -  abode  (crf+  de + ec)] . . .  [3]. 
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It  seems  unnecessary  to  give  further  details  as  to  the  steps 
by  which  particular  covariants  are  found,  and  we  may  therefore 
sum  up  the  principal  results. 

543.  It. is  easy  to  see  that  erery  invariant  is  a  symmetric 
function  of  the  quantities  a,  by  c,  rf,  e.  If  then  we  denote  the 
sum  of  these  quantities,  of  their  products  in  pairs,  &c.,  by 
Pj  9.1  ^j  *?  ^y  eveiy  invariant  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
these  five  quantities,  and  therefore  in  terms  of  the  five  following 
fundamental  invariants,  which  are  all  obtained  by  continuing 
the  process  exemplified  in  the  last  article 

^  =  «*-4rf,  5=«>,   (7=«*«,  D  =  fqy  E=e; 

whence  also  C^  —  AE^U^r. 

We  can,  however,  form  skew  invariants  which  cannot  be 
rationally  expressed  in  terms  of  the  five  fundamental  invariants, 
although  their  squares  can  be  rationally  expressed  in  terms  of 
these  quantities.  The  simplest  invariant  of  this  kind  is  got 
by  expressing  in  terms  of  its  coefficients  the  discriminant 
of  the  equation  whose  roots  are  a,  &,  c,  <f,  e.  This,  it  will 
be  found,  gives  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  invariants 
Ay  By  Gy  Dy  Ey  Kxx  cxprcssion  for  t^  multiplied  by  the  product 
of  the  squares  of  the  difierences  of  all  the  quantities  a,  i,  &c. 
This  invariant  being  a  perfect  square,  its  square  root  is  an 
invariant  F  of  the  one  hundredth  degree.  Its  expression  in 
terms  of  the  fundamental  invariants  is  given,  Philosophical 
Tranaactionsy  1860,  p.  233. 

The  discriminant  of  the  cubic  can  easily  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  fundamental  invariants.  It  is  obtained  by  elimi- 
nating the  variables  between  the  four  difierentials  with  respect 
to  Xy  yy  Zy  Vy  that  is  to  say, 

ax*  =  Jy*  =  cz^  =s  dv*  =  ew*. 

Hence  ic",  y*,  &c,  are  proportional  to  bcdey  cdeay  &c.  Sub- 
stituting then  in  the  equation  x-^i/  +  z  +  v  +  w  =  Oy  we  got  the 
discriminant 

»J[bcde)  +  sj[cdea)  +  »J[deah)  +  sj{eabc)  +  tj{dbcd)  =-  0. 
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Clearing   of  radicals,   the   result,   expressed  in   terms   of  the 
principal  invariants,  is 

(^"-  64B)*=  16384  (2>+  2  AC). 

544.  The  cubic  has  four  fundamental  covariant  planes  of 
the  orders  11,  19,  27,  43  in  the  coefficients,  viz. 

Every  other  covariant,  including  the  cubic  itself,  can,  in 
general,  be  expressed  in  terms  of  these  four,  the  coefficients 
being  invariants.  The  condition  that  these  four  planes  should 
meet  in  a  point,  is  the  invariant  F  of  the  one  hundredth 
degree. 

There  are  linear  contravariants,  the  simplest  of  which,  of  the 
thirteenth  degree,  has  been  already  given;  the  next  being  of 
the  twenty-first,  <*S  (a  — J)  (a  — /S);  the  next  of  the  twenty- 
ninth,  f'^cde  {a  —  &)  (a  -  /8),  &c. 

There  are  covariant  quadrics  of  the  sixth,  fourteenth,  twenty- 
second,  &c.  orders ;  and  contravariants  of  the  tenth,  eighteenth, 
&c.,  the  order  increasing  by  eight. 

There  are  covariant  cubics  of  the  ninth  order  '2tcde{a'{-b)zuVj 
and  of  the  seventeenth,  ^2a"ic',  &c. 

If  we  call  the  original  cubic  27,  and  this  last  covariant  F, 
since  if  we  form  a  covariant  or  invariant  of  U+W^  the 
coefficients  of  the  several  powers  of  X  are  evidently  covariants 
or  invariants  of  the  cubic :  it  follows  that  given  any  covariant 
or  invariant  of  the  cubic  we  are  discussing,  we  can  form  from 
it  a  new  one  of  the  degree  sixteen  higher  in  the  coefficients, 
by  performing  on  it  the  operation 

\     da         db         dc         dd        dej ' 

Of  higher  covariants  we  only  think  it  necessary  here  to  mention 

one  of  the  fifth  order,  and  fifteenth  in  the  coefficients  fxyzvw^ 

which  gives  the  five  fundamental  planes ;  and  one  of  the  ninth  ^ 

order,  0  the  locus  of  points  whose  polar  planes  with  respect  to 

the  Hessian  touch  their  polar  quadrics  with  respect  to  U.     Its 

equation  is  expressed  by  the  determinant,  p.  49,  if  a,  /8,  &c. 

denote  the  first  differential  coefficients  with   respect   to    the 
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Hessian,  and  a,  5,  &c.  the  second  differentials  with  respect  to 
the  cubic. 

The  equation  of  a  covarlant^  whose  Intersection  with  the 
given  cubic  determines  the  twenty-seven  lines,  is  0  =  4H<I>, 
where  ^  has  the  meaning  explained,  Art.  541.  I  verified 
this  form,  which  was  suggested  to  me  by  geometrical  con- 
siderations, by  examining  the  following  form,  to  which  the 
equation  of  the  cubic  can  be  reduced,  by  taking  for  the  planes 
X  and  y  the  tangent  planes  at  the  two  points  where  any  of 
the  lines  meet  the  parabolic  curve,  and  two  determinate  planes 
through  these  points  for  the  planes  u?,  ^, 

z*y  +  w*x  -f  2xyz  +  2xyw  +  ctx^y  +  hy'x  +  cx*z  +  dy^w  =  0. 

The  part  of  the  Hessian  then  which  does  not  contain  either 
a;  or  y  is  z^tv* ;  the  corresponding  part  of  4>  Is  -  2  {cz^  +  rfw?'), 
and  of  0  is  -  8w?V  (c2;*  -f  rfw?*).  The  surface  0  -  4H*  has 
therefore  no  part  which  do.es  not  contain  either  x  or  y,  and 
the  line  xy  lies  altogether  on  the  surface,  as  in  like  manner 
do  the  rest  of  the  twenty-seven  lines.*  Clebsch  obtained  the 
same  formula  directly,  by  the  symbolical  method  of  calculation, 
for  which  we  refer  to  the  Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra. 


*  Thia  section  is  abridged  from  a  paper  which  I  contribated  to  the  Philoaophxcdl 
TransactionSf  1860,  p.  229.  Shortly  after  the  reading  of  my  memoir,  and  before  its 
publication  there  appeared  two  papers  in  Crelle's  Journal,  vol.  Lviii.,  bj  Professor 
Clebsch,  in  which  some  of  mj  results  were  anticipated ;  in  particular  the  expression 
of  all  the  inyariants  of  a  cubic  in  terms  of  fire  fundamental,  and  the  expression 
given  above  for  the  surface  passing  through  the  twenty-seven  lines.  The  method, 
however,  which  I  pursued  was  different  from  that  of  Professor  Clebsch,  and  the 
discussion  of  the  covariants,  as  well  as  the  notice  of  the  invariant  F,  I  believe  were 
new.  Clebsch  has  expressed  his  last  four  invariants  as  functions  of  the  coefficients  of 
the  Hessian.    Thus  the  second  is  the  invariant  (1234)^  of  the  Hessian,  (fcc. 


(  480  ) 


CHAPTER  XVL 

SURFACES  OP  THE  FOURTH  ORDER. 

645.  The  theory  of  quartic  surfaces  in  general  has  not 
hitherto  been  studied.  The  quartic  developable,  or  torse,  has 
been  considered,  Art.  367.  The  onlj  other  forms  of  quartics, 
to  which  much  attention  has  been  paid,  are  the  ruled  surfaces 
or  scrolls  which  have  been  discussed  by  Chasles,  Cayley,* 
Schwarz,  and  Cremona;  and  quartics  with  a  nodal  conic 
which  have  been  studied,  in  their  general  form,  by  Kummer,t 
Clebsch,  Korndorfer,  and  others;  and  in  the  case  where  the 
nodal  curve  is  the  circle  at  infinity  (under  the  names  of  cyclides 
and  anallagmatic  surfaces)  by  Casey,  Darboux,  Moutard,  and 
others.  In  fact,  in  the  classification  of  surfaces  according  to 
their  order,  the  extent  of  the  subject  increases  so  rapidly 
with  the  order,  that  the  theory  for  example  of  the  particular 
kind  of  quartics  last  mentioned  may  be  regarded  as  co-extensive 
with  the  entire  theory  of  cubics. 

546.  The  highest  singularity  which  a  quartic  can  possess 
is  a  triple  line,  which  is  necessarily  a  right  line.  Every  such 
surface  is  a  scroll,  for  it  evidently  contains  an  infinity  of 
right  lines,  since  every  plane  section  through  the  triple  line 
consists  of  that  line  counted  thrice  and  another  line.  The 
equation  may  be  written  in  the  form  u^  =  zu^  +  wv^j  where 
^49  ^89  ^8  ^^^  functions  of  the  fourth  and  third  orders  respectively 


*  See  hiB  memoirs  on  Scrolls,  Phil,  Trans.j  1864,  p.  559;  and  1869,  p.  Ill,  and 
the  referenoes  there  given. 

t  Kummer,  Berlin  MonaUiberichU,  July,  1868 ;  Crtlle,  LXiv.  (1864) ;  Clebech, 
Crelle,  LXix.  (1868)  ]  Korndorfer,  Math,  Annalen,  ill. ;  Casey  and  Darboux,  as  cited, 
p.  448.    See  also  the  list  of  memoirs  on  the  same  subject  given  in  Barboux's  work. 
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In  X  and  y,  and  xy  denotes  the  triple  line.  The  three  tangent 
planes  at  any  point  on  the  triple  line  are  given  by  the  equa- 
tion «'ttj  +  viv^  =  0.  Forming  the  discriminant  of  this  equation, 
we  see  that  there  are  in  general  four  points  on  the  triple  line, 
at  which  two  of  its  tangent  planes  coincide.  We  may  take 
z  and  w  as  planes  passing  each  through  one  of  these  points,  and 
X  and  y  as  the  corresponding  double  tangent  planes,  when  the 
equation  becomes  m^  =  a  [ao^  +  ^^y)  +  w?  (cicy*  +  dy\  Further, 
by  substituting  for  «,  «  +  our  +  /Sy,  and  for  w^  ic  +  7a:  +  8y,  we 
can  evidently  determine  a,  /8,  7,  S,  so  as  to  destroy  the  terms 
^N  ^Vy  y^j  y*  1*1  ^4?  a'ld  80,  finally,  reduce  the  equation 
to  the  form  wajy  =  z  {aa?  +  ha?y)  +  lo  (cajy"  +  rfy').  The  planes 
«,  t<7  evidently  touch  the  surface  along  the  whole  lengths  of  the 
lines  zy^  wx^  respectively ;  and  we  see  that  the  surface  has  four 
torscd  generators,  see  note,  p.  457.  The  surface  may  be  gene- 
rated according  to  the  method  of  Art.  478,  the  directing  curves 
being  the  triple  line,  and  any  two  plane  sections  of  the  surface ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  directing  curves  are  two  plane  quartics,  each 
with  a  triple  point,  and  the  line  joining  the  triple  points, 
the  quartics  also  having  common  the  points  in  which  each  is 
met  by  the  intersection  of  their  planes.  But  the  generation 
is  more  simple  if  we  take  each  plane  section  as  one  made  by 
the  plane  of  two  generators  which  meet  in  the  triple  line. 
This  will  be  a  conic  in  addition  to  these  lines;  and  the  scroll 
is  generated  by  a  line  whose  directing  curves  are  two  conies, 
and  a  right  line  meeting  both  conies. 

The  equation  of  a  quartic  with  a  triple  line  may  also  be 
obtained  by  eliminating,  between  the  equations  of  two  planes, 
a  parameter  entering  into  one  in  the  first,  into  the  other  in  the 
third  degree;   viz. 

\a;  +  y  =  0,   \'m +  X'v  +  X?<?  +  «  =  0; 

that  is  to  say,  the  generating  line  is  the  intersection  of  one  of 
a  series  of  planes  through  a  fixed  line  with  the  corresponding 
one  of  a  series  of  osculating  planes  to  a  twisted  cubic,  or  tan- 
gent planes  to  a  quartic  torse.  The  four  points  where  the 
torse  meets  the  fixed  line  are  the  four  torsal  points  already 
considered. 

QQQ 


f 
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547.   Returning  to  the  equation 

there  is  an  important  distinction  according  as  m  does  or 
does  not  vanish;  or,  in  the  form  first  given,  according  as 
u^  is  or  is  not  capable  of  being  expressed  in  the  form 
(our  +  fiy)  ttg  +  {^x  +  hy)  v^.  When  m  vanishes  (11)  the  surface 
contains  a  right  line  zw  which  does  not  meet  the  triple  line ; 
otherwise  (1),  there  is  no  such  line.  The  existence  of  such  a 
line  implies  a  triple  line  on  the  reciprocal  surface  and  vice  versa. 
In  fact,  we  have  seen  that  every  plane  through  the  triple  line 
contains  one  generator;  to  it  will  correspond  in  the  reciprocal 
surface  a  line  through  eveiy  point  of  which  passes  one  gene- 
rator; that  is  to  say,  which  is  a  simple  line  on  the  surface. 
Conversely,  if  a  quartic  scroll  contain  a  director  right  line,  every 
plane  through  it  meets  the  surface  in  a  right  line  and  a  cubic, 
and  touches  the  surface  in  the  three  points  where  these  inter- 
sect. Every  plane  through  the  right  line  therefore  being  a 
triple  tangent  plane,  there  will  correspond  on  the  reciprocal 
surface  a  line  every  point  of  which  is  a  triple  point.  In  the 
case,  therefore,  where  m  vanishes  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal 
is  reducible  to  the  same  general  form  as  that  of  the  original. 
In  the  general  case  (I)  we  can  infer  as  follows  the  nature  of  the 
nodal  curve  in  the  reciprocal.  At  each  point  on  the  triple 
line  can  be  drawn  three  generators.  Consider  the  section  made 
by  the  plane  of  any  two;  this  will  consist  of  two  right  lines 
and  a  conic  through  their  intersection;  and  the  plane  will 
touch  the  surface  at  the  two  points  where  the  lines  are  met 
again  by  the  conic.  Hence,  at  each  point  of  the  triple  line 
three  bitangent  planes  can  be  drawn  to  the  scroll;  and  re- 
ciprocally every  plane  through  the  corresponding  line  meets 
the  nodal  curve  of  the  reciprocal  surface  in  three  points.  We 
infer  then  that  this  curve  is  a  skew  cubic,  and  we  shall  confirm 
this  result  by  actually  forming  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal 
surface.  It  will  be  observed  how  the  argument  we  have  used 
is  modified  when  the  scroll  has  a  simple  director  line,  the 
three  generators  at  any  point  of  the  triple  line  then  lying 
all    in   one  plane.      If  we   substitute  y  =  Xa;  in   the  equation 
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of  the  scroll,  we  see  that  any  generator  is  given  by  the 
equations 

and  joins  the  points 

x  =  a  +  JXj   y  =  \  (a  +  bX)y   z  =  7»\',   «?  =  0, 
x^ci-dXy  y  =  \(c  +  rf\),  «  =  0,        w=^m. 
The  reciprocal  line  is  therefore  the  intersection  of 

{x  +  Xy)  [a  +  b\)  +  m\*z  =  0,    (a;  +  Xy)  (c  +  rfX)  +  mw  =  0, 

and  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  is  got  by  eliminating  \ 
between  these  equations.  But  if  we  consider  the  scroll  gene- 
rated by  the  intersection  of  corresponding  tangent  planes  to 

two  cones 

\^x  -f  Xy  +  «  =  0,   X*w  -I-  Xv  +  w  =  0, 

this  will  be  a  quartic  {xw-  itzY=  (j/w  —  zv)  [xv—yu)  which  has 
a  twisted  cubic  for  a  nodal  line,  since  the  three  quadrics 
represented  by  the  members  of  this  equation  have  common  a 
twisted  cubic,  as  is  evident  by  writing  their  equations  in  the 

form   -  =  -=:—,     In  the  case   actually  under  consideration, 
X      y      z  '^ 

the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  is 
^^zw  +  mczx  +  whyw  +  (ic  —  ad)  xyY 

=  [mdzx  4-  mczy  +  {be  —  ad)  y'}  {mbxw  +  amyw  +  {be  —  ad)  a?'} . 

This  equation  would  become  illusory  if  m  vanished ;  and  we  must 
in  that  case  (II)  revert  to  the  original  form  of  the  equations 
of  a  generator,  which  gives  y  =  Xcc,  [a  +  b\) «  +  X"  (c  +  dX)  w?  =  0. 
The  generator  of  the  reciprocal  scroll  will  be  Xy  +  a?  =  0, 
X*  (c  +  d\) «  =  (a  4  b\)  w^  and  the  reciprocal  is  obviously  of  like 
nature  with  the  original. 

The  two  classes  of  scrolls  we  have  examined  each  include 
two  subforms  according  as  either  b  or  c,  or  both,  vanish.  In 
these  cases  the  triple  line  has  either  one  or  two  points  at  which 
all  three  tangent  planes  coincide.  According  to  the  mode  of 
generation,  noticed  at  the  end  of  Art.  546,  the  fixed  line 
touches  the  torse,  and  either  one  pair  or  two  pair  of  the  torsal 
points  coincide. 
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648,   Beside  the  two  classes  of  quartic  scrolls,  with  A'tnpdb  "■ , 

line  already  mentioned,  we  count  two  others.     III.  w,  and  r,       ^ 

maj  have  a  common  factor,  which  answers  to  the  case  ad=bc 

in  the  form  already  given.      The  equation  is  then  reducible 

to  the  form 

wojy  =  [ax  +  by)  [za?  +  wj^). 

In  this  case  also,  in  the  method  of  Art.  546,  the  fixed  line 
touches  the  torse.  The  generator  of  the  scroll  in  one  position 
coincides  with  the  fixed  line,  ax-k-hy  being  the  corresponding 
tangent  plane  which  osculates  along  its  whole  length.  The 
equation  of  the  reciprocal  scroll  being 

[mzw  +  axz  +  hyw)*  =  zw  [ay  +  Ja?)', 

we  see  that  it  has  as  nodal  lines  the  plane  conic  ay  +  bxj 
mzw  +  axZ'\^  bywj  and  the  right  line  zw  which  intersects  that  conic. 
This  class  includes  a  subform,  viz.  the  case  where  1**3  + Xv, 
includes  a  perfect  cube.  The  equation  may  then  be  reduced 
to  the  form  my*  =  x  [za?  +  w?y*),  the  reciprocal  of  which  is 
{xz  -  mw^y  =  y'zw.  IV.  Again,  u,  and  v,  may  have  a  pair  of 
common  factors  and  the  equation  is  reducible  to  the  form 
a^y*=^[ax*  +  bxy  +  cy')[xz-\'yw)^  an  equation  which  is  easily 
seen  by  the  same  method  as  before  to  have  a  reciprocal  of  like 
form  with  itself.  V.  Lastly,  u^  and  v,  may  have  common  a 
square  factor,  the  equation  then  taking  the  form 

x*y*  =  [ax  +  byY  [xz  +  yw)^ 

which  is  also  its  own  reciprocal.*  In  this  case  two  of  the 
three  sheets,  which  meet  in  the  triple  line,  unite  into  a  single 
cuspidal  sheet.  The  case  where  u^  and  v^  have  three  common 
factors  need  not  be  considered,  as  the  surface  would  then  be 
a  cone. 

549.  We  come  now  to  quartic  scrolls  with  only  double  lines. 
If  a  quartic  have  a  non-plane  nodal  line,  it  will  ordinarily  be  a 
scroll.  For  take  any  fixed  point  on  the  nodal  line,  and  there 
is   only  one  condition  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  the  line 

*  The  fiist  four  classes  enumerated  answer  to  Cayley^s  ninth,  third,  twelfth,  sixth 
respectiyely ;  the  last  might  be  regarded  as  a  subform  of  that  preceding,  but  X  havQ 
pr^orred  to  count  it  as  a  distinct  class. 
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joining  this  to  any  variable  point  on  the  nodal  line  may  lie 
altogether  in  the  surface,  a  condition  which  we  can  ordinarily 
fulfil  by  means  of  the  disposable  parameter  which  regulates 
the  position  of  the  variable  point.  There  being  thus  an  infinite 
series  of  right  lines,  the  surface  is  a  scroll.  But  there  is  a  case 
of  exception,  viz.  when  the  surface  has  three  nodal  right  lines 
meeting  in  a  point.  Here  the  section  by  the  plane  of  any 
two  consists  of  these  lines,  each  counted  twice,  and  there  is 
no  intersecting  line  lying  in  the  surface.  This  is  Steiner's 
quartic  referred  to  p.  459.  We  consider  now  the  other  cases 
of  quartics  with  nodal  lines,  commencing  with  the  cases  where 
the  line  is  of  the  third  order.  The  case  where  the  nodal  lines 
are  three  right  lines,  no  two  of  which  are  in  the  same  plane, 
need  not  be  considered,  since  it  is  easy  to  see  that  then  the 
quartic  is  nothing  else  than  the  quadric,  counted  twice,  gene- 
rated by  a  line  meeting  these  three  director  lines. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  case  where  the  nodal  line  is  a 
twisted  cubic  (VI  and  VII).  Such  a  cubic  may  be  represented 
by  the  three  equations  a;«  —  ^*  =  0,  xw  —  yz^O^  y w  —  2'  =  0 ; 
the  planes  x  and  w  being  any  two  osculating  planes  of  the 
cubic.  The  coordinates  of  any  point  on  it  may  be  taken  as 
05 :  y  :  «  :  t(?  =s  \' :  \" :  \  :  1.  If  the  three  quantities  yw  -  «*, 
zy  —  zwj  xz  —  y*  are  called  p^  q^  r  respectively,  any  quartic  which 
has  the  cubic  for  a  nodal  line  will  be  represented  by  a  quad- 
ratic function  of  ;p,  y,  r,  say 

op*  +  hq^  +  cr^  +  '2fqr  +  'Hgpr  +  2hpq  =  0. 

Now  consider  the  line  joining  two  points  on  the  cubic  \,  fi ; 
the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  it  will  be  of  the  form  X'  +  ^/a', 
X"  +  ^/a",  \  +  5/A,  1  +  d.  If  we  substitute  these  values  in  p,  q^  r, 
they  become,  after  dividing  by  the  common  factor  ^(X  — /x)", 
X/Lt,  X  +  /EA,  1.  Consequently  the  condition  that  the  line  should 
lie  on  the  surface  is 

aX V  +  fe  (A*  +  A*)*  +  c  +  2/(X  +  /i)  +  2g\fi  +  2^X/*  (X  +  /x)  =  0. 

Thus  if  either  point  be  given,  we  have  a  quadratic  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  other ;  and  we  see  that  the  surface  is  a  scroll, 
and  that  through  each  point  of  the  nodal  line  can  be  drawn 
two  generators,  each  meeting  the  cubic  twice.    The  six  coordi- 
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nates  (Art.  51)  of  the  line  joining  the  points  X,  /«  are  easily 
seen  to  be  (omitting  a  common  factor  X  -  /a) 

X*  +  X/Lt  +  /A*,    (X  +  /Lt),    1,    X/Lt,  -  X/Lt  (X  + /a),    XV, 

and  as  the  condition  just  found  is  linear  in  these  coordinates, 
we  may  say  that  a  quartic  scroll  is  generated  by  a  line  meeting 
a  twisted  cubic  twice  and  whose  six  coordinates  are  connected 
by  a  linear  relation.* 

In  fact,  if  Ay  B^  (7,  JP,  (?,  H  be  the  six  coordinates,  we  have 
the  relation 

&^  +  2/B  +  c  (7  +  (i  +  2^)  i?'-  2A  G'  f  aH=^  0. 
We  saw  (Art.  52)  that  a  particular  case  of  the  linear  relation 
between  the  six  coordinates  of  a  line. is  the  condition  that  it 
shall  intersect  a  fixed  line ;  and  from  what  was  there  said,  and 
from  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  follows  immediately  that 
all  the  generators  of  the  scroll  will  meet  a  fixed  line,  provided 
that  the  quantities  multiplying  A^  S,  &c.  in  the  preceding 
equation  be  themselves  capable  of  being  the  six  coordinates  of 
a  line;  that  is  to  say  (VII),  provided  the  condition  be  fulfilled, 

J(6  +  29)-4/A  +  ao  =  0. 

When  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  it  appears,  from  Art,  547,  that 
the  reciprocal  of  the  scroll  will  have  a  triple  line,  the  reciprocal 
in  fact  belonging  to  the  first  class  of  scrolls  with  a  triple  Une 
there  considered, 

550.  In  order  to  find  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  in  the 
general  case  VI,  we  observe  that  to  the  generator  joining  the 
points,  whose  coordinates  are  X',  X",  X,  1 ;  /i',  /*',  /x,  1,  will  cor- 
respond on  the  reciprocal  scroll  the  generator  whose  equations  are 

a;X"  +  yX"  +  «X  +  M?  =  0,  a?/*' +  y/i"  +  5J/i  + 1<>  =  0, 
and  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  is  got  by  eliminating  X,  fjk 
between  these  equations  and  the  relation  already  given  con- 
necting X,  /I,  This  elimination  has  been  performed  by  Prof. 
Cayley ;  the  work  is  too  long  to  be  here  given,  but  the  result 
is  that  the  equation  of  the  reciprocal  scroll  is  of  the  same  form 
and  with  the  same   coefficients   as   the   original;   so  that  the 

*  Lmes  whose  six  coordinates  are  oozmected  by  a  linear  relation  are  said,  by 
Prof.  Cayley,  to  form  an  involution  (see  note,  p.  469). 
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scroll  which,  has  been  defined  as  generated  by  a  line  in  invo- 
lation  twice  meeting  a  skew  cubic,  maj  also  be  defined  as 
generated  by  a  line  in  involution  lying  in  two  osculating  planes 
of  a  skew  cubic.  Thus  then  the  fundamental  division  of  scrolls 
with  nodal  skew  cubic  is  into  scrolls  whose  reciprocals  are  of  like 
form  (VI),  and  scrolls  whose  reciprocals  have  a  triple  line  (VII). 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  general  form  of  the  equation  of  the 
reciprocal  contains  as  a  factor  the  quantity  V  +  2bff  —  4/X  -f  ac^ 
the  vanishing  of  which  implies  that  the  scroll  belongs  to  the 
latter  class.  The  two  classes  of  scrolls  may  be  generated  by 
a  line  twice  meeting  a  skew  cubic,  and  also  meeting,  in  the 
one  case,  a  conic  twice  meeting  the  cubic;  in  the  other,  a 
right  line.* 

551.  If  we  put  X  =  /L(  in  the  equation  just  given,  we  obtain 
the  points  at  which  a  generator  will  coincide  with  a  tangent 
to  the  cubic;  and  this  equation  being  of  the  fourth  degree  we 
see  that  the  intersection  of  the  scroll  with  the  torse  4pr  -  g**  =  0, 
of  which  the  cubic  is  the  cuspidal  edge,  is  made  up  of  the  cubic 
together  with  four  common  generators.  There  will  be  four 
points  on  the  cubic,  at  which  the  two  tangent  planes  to  the 
scroll  coincide,t  these  points  being  obtained  by  arranging  the 
condition  already  obtained 

yii"(aV  +  2A\  +  J)+2/x{/iX*4(&4  5')X4/J4  6X*  +  2/X  +  c  =  0, 
and  forming  the  discriminant 

(aV  +  2h\  +  b)  (J\*  +  2/\  +  c)  =  {A\»  +  (J  4  ^)  \  4/}*. 
We  might  have  so  chosen  our  planes  of  reference  that  one  of 
these  four  points  should  correspond  to  \  =  0,  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  generator  through  that  point  being  /*  =  oo ,  and 
in  this  case  /=  0,  i  =  0 ;  or  the  equation  of  the  scroll  may 
always  be  transformed  to  the  form 

op*  4  cr'  4  ^ffp^  +  2hpq  =  0. 
Or,  again,  by  choosing  the  planes  of  reference  so  that  two  of 
the  four  points  may  be  \  ^  0,  \  =  oo ,  the  equation  may   be 
changed  to  the  form  (op  4  iy  4  cr)*  =  4»i*pr. 

*  These  classes,  my  sixth  and  seventh,  answer  to  Cayley's  tenth  and  eighth, 
t  Points  on  a  doable  line  at  which  the  two  tangent  planes  coincide  are  called  by 
Prof,  Ca.y\ej  pinch  points. 
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We  have  a  subform  of  the  scroll,  if  either  a  or  c  =  0  in  this 
equation;  for  in  this  case  two  of  the  four  cuspidal  points  on 
the  nodal  curve  coincide,  the  generator  at  this  point  being  also 
a  generator  of  the  torse,  and  there  being  a  common  tangent 
plane  to  scroll  and  torse  along  this  line. 

A  third  of  the  pinch  points  would  unite  if  we  had  J  =  m ; 
and  if  along  with  this  condition  we  have  both  a  and  c  =  0,  the 
surface  is  the  torae  9*  —  4pr  =  0. 

552.  The  next  species  of  scrolls  to  be  considered  is  when 
the  nodal  curve  consists  of  a  conic  and  right  line  (YIII  and  IX). 
The  line  of  necessity  meets  the  conic,  which  includes  every  point 
of  the  section  of  the  scroll  by  its  plane.  This  scroll  may  be 
generated  by  a  line  meeting  two  conies  which  have  commQn 
the  points  in  which  each  is  met  by  the  intersection  of  their 
planes,  and  also  a  line  meeting  one  of  the  conies.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  most  general  equation  of  the  scroll  can  be 
reduced  to  the  form 

[xz  — y*)*  +  myw  [xz  —  y")  4-  w^  [axy  +  hy^)  =  0, 
where  xz-^y^^  w  is  the  nodal  conic,  xy  the  double  line,  and 
yz  is  one  position  of  the  generator.  Take  then  any  point  on 
the  conic,  whose  coordinates  are  X*,  X,  1,  0;  and  any  point 
z  =:  fjLw  on  the  line  xy^  and  the  line  joining  the  points  will  lie 
altogether  on  the  surface  if 

X'/i*  +  wiX/A  +  «X  +  J  =  0. 

Thus  two  generators  pass  through  any  point  of  either  nodal 
line  or  nodal  conic.  The  reciprocal  is  got  by  eliminating  be- 
tween X*2;  +  Xy  + ;?  =  0,  fiz  +  w  =  Oj  and  the  preceding  equation, 
and  is 

[bxz  -  «?*)■  —  y  [bxz  -  w*)  [by  +  mw  -  clz)  +  xz  {by  +  mw  —  az)*  =  0, 

which  b  not  equal  0  is  a  scroll  of  the  same  kind  having  the 
nodal  conic,  bxz  —  «?*,  by  +  mw  —  az^  and  the  nodal  line  zw^  this 
is  VIII.  If,  however,  i  =  0,  we  have  the  case  IX ;  the  reci- 
procal quartic  has  here  a  triple  line,  and  is  of  the  third  class 
already  considered.*    There  is  one  pinch  point  on  the  conic 

♦  These  two  spedes,  my  eighth  and  ninth,  are  Oayley's  seventh  and  eleventh  re- 
epectively. 
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and  two  on  the  line.    There  is  a  subform  when  m's=45,  that 
is  to  say,  when  the  equation  is  of  the  form 

[xz — y*  +  myw)*  =  av?xyj 

in  which  case  there  is  but  a  single  pinch-pointy  and  that  on  the 
line. 

553.  The  next  case  Is  where  the  conic  degenerates  into 
a  pair  of  lines,  in  other  words,  where  there  are  two  non-inter- 
secting double  lines,  and  a  third  cutting  the  other  two.  This 
class  is  a  particular  case  of  that  next  to  be  *  considered,  viz. 
where  the  scroU  is  generated  by  a  line  meeting  two  non- 
intersecting  right  lines.  If  in  any  case  two  positions  of  the 
generator  can  coincide  we  have  a  double  generator,  and  the 
scroll  is  that  now  under  consideration.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  scroll  generated  by  a  line  meeting  two  lines  not  in  the 
same  plane  and  also  a  conic  is  (Art  478)  of  the  fourth  order 
and  has  the  two  right  lines  as  double  lines ;  but  two  positions 
of  the  generator  coincide  with  the  line  joining  the  points  where 
the  directing  lines  meet  the  plane  of  the  conic,  which  is  ac- 
cordingly a  third  double  line  on  the  scroll.  The  general 
equation  may  be  written  (as  in  Art.  552), 

^z*  +  mxzyw  +  w*  [axy  4  hjf) ; 
the  line  x  =  Xy,  z  =  fiw  will  be  a  generator  if 

X'/A*  +  wX/A  +  aX  +  i  =  0, 
and  the  reciprocal  is 

j^w^  +  mxzyw  +  xz^  {bx  —  ay)  =  0, 

that  is  to  say,  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  original.*    As  before, 
the  form  [xz—ywf^ctxyw^  may  be  regarded  as  special. 

554.  Next  let  us  take  the  general  case  (Cayley's  first  species) 
where  there  are  two  non-intersecting  double  lines.  This  scroll 
may  be  generated  by  a  line  meeting  a  plane  binodal  quartic, 
and  two  lines,  one  through  each  node.     When  the  quartic  has 

♦  Thia  is  Cayley's  second  species. 

RRR 
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a  third  node  we  have  the  species  of  Art.  553.  .  The  moBt 
general  equation  is 

a;*  (a«*  +  2hzw  +  hw*)  +  2a?y  (aV  +  2h!zw  +  J'm?') 

+  y  (a' V  +  2h:'zw  +  V'to^  =  0, 

the  reciprocal  of  which  is  easily  shown  to  be  of  like  form. 
There  are  obviously  four  pinch-points  on  each  line,  and  subforms 
may  be  enumerated  according  to  the  coincidence  of  two  or  more 
of  these  points. 

But  again,  in  the  generation  by  the  binodal  quartic  just 
mentioned  two  of  the  nodes  may  coalesce  in  a  tacnode;  and 
we  have  then  a  scroll  with  two  coincident  double  lines  (Cayley's 
fourth  species),  the  general  equation  of  which  may  be  written 

u^  +  (yw^ -  sc«)  ^9+  (yw?  —  xey  =  0, 

where  u^y  u^  are  a  binary  quartic  and  quadratic  in  x  and  y; 
and  the  reciprocal  is  of  like  form.  Once  more  this  class  of 
scrolls  also  admits  of  a  double  generator.  This  will  be  the 
case  if  any  factor  y  — cub  of  w^  enters  twice  into  u^.  In  that 
case  it  is  obvious  that  the  line  y  —  our,  aw-  z  is  a  double  line 
on  the  surface.  This  is  Cayley's  fifth  species.  Every  quartic 
scroll  may  be  classed  under  one  of  the  species  which  we 
have  enumerated. 

555.  The  only  quartics  with  nodal  lines  which  have  not  been 
considered  are  those  which  have  a  nodal  right  line  or  a  nodal 
conic.  In  either  case  the  surface  contains  a  finite  number 
of  right  lines.  For  take  an  arbitrary  point  on  the  nodal  line, 
and  an  arbitrary  point  on  any  plane  section  of  the  surface, 
and  the  line  joining  them  will  only  meet  the  surface  in  one 
other  point.  We  can,  by  Joachimsthal's  method,  obtain  a  simple 
equation  determining  the  coordinates  of  that  point  in  terms 
of  the  coordinates  of  the  extreme  points.  In  order  that  the 
line  should  lie  altogether  on  the  surface,  both  members  of  this 
equation  must  vanish;  that  is  to  say,  two  conditions  must  be 
fulfilled.  And  since  we  have  two  parameters  at  our  disposal 
we  can  sfitisfy  the  two  conditions  in  a  finite  number  of  ways.* 

♦  The  same  argument  proves  that  if  a  surface  of  the  «th  order  have  a  multiple 
line  of  the  (n-2)th  order  of  multiplicity,  the  surface  will  contain  right  lines.    If  the 
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In  the  case  where  the  quartic  has  a  nodal  right  line  xy^  sub- 
stituting y  —  Xa;  in  the  equation,  and  proceeding,  as  in  Art.  530, 
we  find  that  eight  planes  can  be  drawn  through  the  nodal 
line  which  meet  the  surface,  each  in  two  other  right  lines, 
and  thus  that  there  are  sixteen  lines  on  the  surface  besides 
the  nodal  line. 

556.  We  do  not  attempt  to  give  a  complete  account  of 
the  different  kinds  of  nodal  lines  on  a  quartic,  the  varieties 
being  very  numerous,  but  merely  indicate  some  of  the  cases 
which  would  need  to  be  considered  in  a  complete  enumeration.* 
The  general  equation  of  a  quartic  with  a  nodal  right  line 
may  be  written 

• 
where  u^,  u,,  &c.  are  functions  in  x  and  y  of  the  order  indicated 
by  the  suffixes.  Now,  attending  merely  to  the  varieties  in  the 
last  three  terms,  and  numbering  the  general  case  (1),  we  have 
the  following  additional  cases ;  (2)  the  three  quantities  f^,  u,,  t;^ 
may  have  a  common  factor.  In  this  case  one  of  the  tangent 
planes  is  the  same  along  the  double  line,  and  one  of  the  sixteen 
lines  on  the  surface  coincides  with  that  line ;  (3)  the  last  terms 
may  be  divisible  by  a  factor  not  containing  x  or  y,  and  so  be 
reducible  to  the  form  [az  +  hw)  [zu^  +  uw,) ;  (4)  there  may  be 
both  a  factor  in  x  and  y  and  also  in  z  and  w^  the  terms  being 
reducible  to  the  form  {ax  +  hy)  {az  +  b'w)  [xz  +  yw) ;  (5)  we  may 
have  ^,,  1^,,  v^  only  differing  by  numerical  factors,  in  which  case 
there  are  two  fixed  tangent  planes  along  the  double  line,  and 
the  case  may  be  distinguished  when  the  factor  in  z  and  tr  is  a 
perfect  square,  that  is  to  say,  we  have  the  two  cases ;  (5a)  the 
terms  of  the  second  degree  reducible  to  the  form  xyzw^  and  (fib) 
reducible  to  the  form  xyz^ ;  (6)  the  three  terms  may  break  up 


multiple  line  be  a  right  line  it  is  easily  proyed,  as  in  Art.  630,  that  the  number  of  other 
light  lines  is  2  (3f>  —4).  If  the  multiple  line  be  not  plane,  or  if  the  surface  possess  in 
addition  any  other  multiple  line,  the  surfiice  is  generally  a  scroll.  See  a  paper  by 
B.  Sturm,  Math,  Annalen,  t.  IT.  (1871). 

*  On  the  subject  of  multiple  right  lines  on  a  surface  the  reader  may  consult  a 
memoir  by  Zenthen,  JUath,  AntMlen,  iv  nP71). 


■ 
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into  the  factors  (a»  +  yi^)  (aWj  +  uwJ;  (7)  the  terms  may  form 
a  perfect  square  {xz  +  ywY^  in  which  case  the  line  is  cuspidal, 
the  two  tangent  planes  at  each  point  coinciding  but  varying^ 
from  point  to  point;   (8)  the  cuspidal  tangent  plane  may  be 
the  same  for  every  pointy  the  three  terms  being  reducible  to 
the  form  {Sa)xhw^  or  (8&)a;V.     This  enumeration  does  not 
completely  exhaust  the  varieties ;  and  we  have  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  varieties  resulting  from  taking  into  account 
the  preceding  terms,  as  for  instance,  if  a  factor  xz+yw  divide 
not  only  the   last   three  terms  but  also  the  terms  xu^.-^yv^. 
From  the  theory  of  reciprocal  surfaces  afterwards  to  be  given 
it  appears  that  a  quartic  with  an  ordinary  double  line  is  of 
the  twentieth   class,  and  that  when  the  line  is  cu^idal  the 
class  reduces  to  the  twelfth.     It  would  need  to  be  examined 
whether   the  class   might    not   have   intermediate   values   for 
special  forms  of  the  double  line,  and  again,  what  forms  of  the 
double  line  intervene  between  the  cuspidal  and  the  tacnodal 
for  which  we  have  seen  that  the  surface  is  a  scroll,  the  class 
being  the  fourth, 

557.  A  quartic  with  a  nodal  line  may  have  also  double 
points.  Two  of  the  eight  planes  which  meet  the  surface  in 
right  lines  will  coincide  with  the  plane  joining  the  nodal  line 
to  one  of  the  nodal  points.  It  is  easy  to  write  down  the 
equation  of  a  quartic  with  a  nodal  line  and  four  nodal 
points.  For  let  CT,  F,  W  represent  three  quadrica  having 
a  right  line  common  and  consequently  four  common  points, 
then  any  quadratic  function  of  27,  F,  W  represents  a  quartic 
on  which  the  line  and  points  are  nodal. 

There  are  in  the  case  just  mentioned  four  planes,  each 
passing  through  the  nodal  line  and  a  nodal  point,  each  such 
plane  meeting  the  surface  in  the  nodal  line  twice,  and  in  two 
lines  intersecting  in  the  nodal  point.  There  are  at  most  four 
planes  containing  a  nodal  point,  but  any  such  plane  may  meet 
the  surface  in  the  nodal  line  twice,  atid  in  a  twofold  line  having 
upon  it  two  nodal  points ;  the  surface  may  thus  have  as  many 
as  eight  nodal  points.  The  quartic  with  eight  nodes  and  a 
nodal  line  occurs  in  Pliicker^s  theory  of  Complexes,  its  equa- 
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tion  being 


Xy  a,   hj  g 

Vi    A»   *j  / 

1,  9^  /i    c    =0, 

where  a,  J,  A  are  of  form  («,  «/?)*;  /,  ^  of  form  («,  tt?)\  and 
c  is  constant.  There  are  through  the  nodal  line  four  planes, 
the  section  by  each  of  them  being  a  two-fold  line,  and  on  each 
such  two-fold  line  there  are  two  nodes. 

Suppose  that  the  pairs  of  nodes  are  1,  2;  3,  4;  5,  6;  7,  8; 
BO  that  12,  34,  56,  78  each  meet  the  nodal  line.  For  a  node  1, 
the  circumscribed  sextic  cone  is  P*C^  =  0,  where  Pis  the  plane 
through  the  double  line — this  should  contain  the  lines  12,  13, 
14,  15,  16,  17,  18  each  twice  }  but  P  contains  the  line  12,  and 
therefore  P*  contains  it  twice;  hence,  U^  should  contain  the 
remaining  six  lines  each  twice,  viz.  it  breaks  up  into  four 
planes  ABCD  which  intersect  in  pairs  in  the  six  lines.  Taking 
in  like  manner  P'^A'B'C'iy  =  0  for  the  sextic  cone  belonging 
to  the  node  2,  the  eight  nodes  lie  by  fours  in  the  eight 
planes  -4,  jB,  C,  D,  -4',  5',  C",  i>',  and  through  each  of  the 
nodes  there  pass  four  of  these  planes ;  it  is  easy  to  construct 
geometrically  such  a  system  of  eight  points  lying  by  fours  in 
eight  planes ;  the  figure  may  be  conceived  of  as  a  cube  divested 
of  part  of  its  symmetry. 

A  special  case  would  arise  if  one  or  more  of  the  nodal  points 
were  to  coincide  with  the  nodal  line.     Thus  the  equation 

oojV  Jaj'y+ca:y4dar^(y--wii?)+(u4a;'H--B»*y+ C^ 
+  {A'a?  +  BVy)  w  +  G*Qcyw  {y  -  muo) 
+  (oaj*  +  I3xy  +  7/)  z*  +  (aV  +  ffooy)  zio  +  a"a?W  =0, 

represents  a  quartic  having  the  line  xy  as  nodal  and  the  point 
Xj  Zj  y  ^  mw  as  a  nodal  point ;  and  if  in  the  above  we  make 
m==0,  the  point  will  lie  on  xy.  The  kind  of  nodal  line  here 
indicated  appears  to  be  different  from  any  of  those  previously 
considered. 

558.  Let  us  take  next  the  case  where  there  are  two  inter- 
secting nodal  lines.     The  equation  then  is 

a?'y*  +  2mxyzw  +  w%^  =  0, 
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where  u,  is  a  qnadratie  function  of  Xj  y,  Zj  to.  Proceedings 
as  before  we  find  immediately  that  four  planes,  besides  the 
plane  t^,  can  be  drawn  through  each  of  the  nodal  lines  to 
meet  the  surface  in  right  lines ;  and  thus  that  there  are  sixteen 
lines  on  the  surface,  eight  meeting  each  nodal  line.  It  is  easy 
also  to  see  that  each  line  of  one  system  meets  four  lines  of 
the  other  system.  Besides  the  nodal  lines,  the  surfaces  may 
have  four  nodal  points.  The  theory  of  this  case  is  included 
in  that  which  we  have  next  to  consider,  viz.  the  case  where 
the  nodal  line  is  a  conic. 

559.  In  this  case  any  arbitrary  plane  meets  the  surface  in 
a  binodal  quartic ;  if  the  plane  be  a  tangent  plane  the  quartic 
will  be  trinodal,  if  the  plane  be  doubly  a  tangent  plane  the 
quartic  will  break  up  into  two  conies.*  1£  the  plane  touch 
three  times,  the  section  must  have  an  additional  double  point ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  conies  must  break  up  into  two  right 
lines ;  and  since  a  surface  has  in  general  a  definite  number  of 
triple  tangent  planes  we  see,  as  we  have  already  inferred  from 
other  considerations,  that  the  surface  contains  a  definite  number 
of  right  lines.  This  number  is  sixteen,  as  may  be  shown  by 
the  method  indicated.  Art.  555,  but  we  do  not  delay  on  the 
details  of  the  proof,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to 
show  how  the  theorem  was  originally  inferred  by  Clebsch. 
Each  of  the  sixteen  lines  is  met  by  five  others,  the  relation 
between  the  lines  being  connected  by  Geiser  and  Darboux, 
with  the  27  lines  of  a  cubic  surface ;  viz.  if  on  a  cubic  surface 
we  disregard  any  one  line  and  the  ten  lines  which  meet  it, 
then  the  sixteen  remaining  lines  are,  in  regard  to  their  mutual 
intersections  related  to  each  other  as  the  sixteen  lines  on  the 
quartic. 

In  fact  this  is  easily  shown  by  the  method  of  inversion  in 
the  case  where  the  nodal  conic  is  the  circle  at  infinity,  a  case 
to  which  the  general  form  can  always  be  reduced  by  homographic 
transformation.      The  inverse  of  such  a  quartic,  the  centre  of 


*  It  was  from  this  point  of  view  these  surfaces  were  studied  by  Eummer,  yiz.  as 
quartics  on  which  lie  an  infinity  of  conies. 
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inversion  being  any  point  on  the  snrface,  is  a  cubic  also  passing 
through  the  circle  at  infinity.  Of  the  twenty-seven  right 
lines  on  this  cubic,  one  lies  in  the  plane  at  infinity,  ten  meet 
that  line,  and  the  remaining  sixteen  meet  the  circle  at  infinity ; 
and  these  last,  and  these  only,  are  inverted  into  right  lines 
on  the  quartic. 

The  lines  may  be  grouped  in  '^  double  fours,''  such  that  in 
a  double  four  each  line  of  the  one  four  meets  three  lines  of 
the  other  four;  but  no  two  lines  of  the  same  four  meet  each 
other.  There  are  in  all  twenty  double  fours,  each  line  therefore 
entering  into  ten  of  them. 

560.  In  what  follows,  we  suppose  the  surface  to  be  a  cyclide, 
that  is  to  say,  the  nodal  conic  to  be  the  circle  at  infinity  ;*  and  in 
order  to  generalize  the  results,  it  is  only  necessary  in  the  equa- 
tions of  the  nodal  line,  t«^  =  0,  a^  ^-y*  +  «*  =  0,  to  suppose  re,  y,  «, 
to  to  be  any  four  planes ;  while  in  the  special  case  w  is  at  infinity, 
and  Xj  y,  z  are  ordinary  rectangular  coordinates.  The  properties 
of  the  cyclide  may  be  studied  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  the  properties  of  bicircular  quartics  were  treated.  Higher 
Plane  Curves^  Arts.  251,  272,  &c.  The  equation  of  any  quartic 
whatever  may  be  in  an  infinity  of  ways  written  (X,  F,  Z,  Pr)*=  0, 
where  X,  F,  Z,  PT  represent  quadrics,  and  we  equate  to  zero  a 
complete  quadratic  function  of  these  quantities.  By  a  linear 
transformation  of  these  quantities  we  may  reduce  this  equation 
as  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree  was  reduced, 
and  so  bring  it  to  either  of  the  forms  aX*  +  J I^  +  cZ^  4  ^  TT*  =  0, 
or  XFs=  ZWj  only  in  the  latter  case  the  separate  factors  are 
not  necessarily  real.  From  the  latter  form  it  is  apparent 
that  there  are  on  the  general  quartic  at  least  two  singly 
infinite  series  of  quadriquadric  curves,  and  that  through  two 
curves  belonging  one  to  each  system  can  be  drawn  a  quadric 
X/A-Z-XZ— /LtPr+ 3r=0,  touching  the  surface  in  the  eight 
points  where  these  curves  intersect.  And,  generally,  the  quadric 
aX-hfiY+yZ'\-  STTwill  touch  the  quartic,  provided  a,  /8,  7,  S 


*  The  term  cyclide  ifl  thus  used  by  Casey  and  Darbonz.  The  surface  studied 
under  that  name  by  Dupin  has  besides  four  nodal  points,  and  it  may  be  distinguished 
as  Dupin's  cyclide. 
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satisfy  the  familiar  relation  of  Art.  79.  AH  quadrics  incladed 
in  this  form  have  a  common  Jacobian  on  which  will  lie  all 
possible  vertices  of  cones  involved  in  the  system.  Thus, 
through  each  of  the  quadriquadric  carves  just  spoken  of,  can 
be  drawn  four  cones  whose  vertices  lie  on  the  Jacobian. 

A  special  case  is  when  the  equation  of  the  quartic  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  three  quadrics  only  (JT,  T^  Z)*  =  0. 
This  cannot  happen  unless  the  quartic  have  double  points,  since 
all  points  common  to  the  three  quadrics  X,  Y^  Z  are  double 
points  on  the  quartic.  In  this  case  the  equation  can  be  brought 
by  linear  transformation  to  either  of  the  forms  aX*+  h  F^-f  c-^=0, 
or  XZ^  y*.  Such  a  quartic  is  evidently  the  locus  of  the  system 
of  curves  r=\Z,  Z^\Y^  and  the  quadric  X^X-^XY-^-Z 
touches  the  quartic  along  the  whole  length  of  this  curve.  The 
generators  of  any  quadric  of  this  system  are  bitangents  to  the 
quartic. 

561.  To  apply  this  to  the  cyclide,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
if  X,  r,  Z,  W  be  four  spheres,  the  equation  (X,  F,  Z,  pr)»  = 
is  general  enough  to  represent  any  cyclide.  Since  the  Jacobian 
of  four  spheres  is  the  sphere  which  cuts  them  at  right  angles, 
all  spheres  of  the  system  aX-^  PY-\-^Z'{-hW  cut  a  fixed 
sphere  orthogonally.  Further,  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of 
any  such  sphere  are  easily  seen  to  be  proportional  to  linear 
functions  of  a,  )3,  7,  S ;  and,  reciprocally,  these  quantities  are 
proportional  to  linear  functions  of  these  coordinates.  Thus  the 
condition  of  contact  (Art.  79)  being  of  the  second  degree  in 
a,  iS,  7,  8,  establishes  a  relation  of  the  second  degree  in  these 
coordinates.  Hence  we  have  a  mode  of  generation  for  cyclides 
corresponding  to  that  given  for  bicircular  quartics  {Higher  Plane 
Curves^  Art.  273),  viz.  a  cyclide  is  the  envelope  of  a  sphere 
whose  centre  moves  on  a  fixed  quadric  F^  and  which  cuts  a 
fixed  sphere  J  orthogonally.  From  this  mode  of  generation 
several  consequences  immediately  follow.  First,  the  cyclide  is 
its  own  inverse  with  regard  to  the  sphere  •/";  for  any  sphere 
which  cuts  J  orthogonally  is  its  own  inverse  in  respect  to  it, 
so  that  the  generating  sphere  not  being  ch&nged  by  inversion, 
neither  is  the  envelope.     Thus,  the  cyclide  is  an  anallagmatic 
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surface,  see  note,  p.  449.  Secondly,  the  intersection  of  F  and  J 
is  a  focal  curve  of  the  cjclide ;  for  the  Jacobian  J  is  the  locus  of 
all  point-spheres  belonging  to  the  system  aX+)8F+7Z+SPr; 
and  therefore,  from  the  mode  of  generation,  every  point  of  the 
curve  FJ  is  a  point-sphere  having  double  contact  with  the 
quartic ;  that  is  to  say,  is  a  focus.  Thirdly,  in  the  case  where 
the  centre  of  the  enveloped  sphere  is  at  infinity  on  F^  the 
sphere  reduces  itself  to  a  plane  through  the  centre  of  J  (or  more 
strictly  to  that  plane,  together  with  the  plane  infinity).  It 
follows  then,  that  if  a  cone  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of  / 
whose  tangent  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  edges  of  the 
asymptote  cone  of  F^  these  tangent  planes  are  double  tangent 
planes  to  the  quartic,  which  they  meet  therefore  ef^ch  in  two 
circles,  while  the  edges  of  this  cone  are  bitangent  lines  to  the 
quartic. 

562.  We  have  thus  far^  considered  the  equation  of  the 
cyclide  expressed  in  terms  of  four  quadrics;  but  it  is  even 
more  obvious,  that  the  equation  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
three  quadrics.  In  fact,  the  equation  of  a  quartic  having  for 
nodal  line  the  intersection  of  the  quadric  TJ  by  the  plane  P, 
may  obviously  be  written  ?7*  =  P*F.  Or,  again,  if  we  write 
down  the  most  general  equation  of  a  quartic,  having  as  a  nodal 
line  the  intersection  of  ac*  +y*  +  «*,  and  «?,  viz. 

(«*  +  /  +  «T  +  2irw,  (a^  +  y*  +  «'••)  + 1^?\  =0  ; 

this  c-an  obviously  at  once  be  brought  to  the  above  form,  viz. 

(ar*  4-  y*  +  «*  +  vou^  =  v?v^. 

We  can  simplify  this  equation  by  transformation  to  parallel 
axes  through  a  new  origin,  so  as  to  make  the  term  u^  disappear, 
and  we  may  suppose  the  axes  of  coordinates  to  be  parallel  to  the 
axes  of  the  quadric  v^,  so  that  v^  does  not  contain  the  terms 
y«,  zx^  xy.  It  appears  then  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
cyclide,  the  general  equation  being  reduced  to  the  form 

is  the  envelope  of  the  quadric  r+  2X  (a?^  +  y*  +  «')  +  X'  =  0,  every 
quadric  of  this  system  touching  the  quartic  at  every  point  where 

sss 
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it  meets  it.    The  discriminant  of  this  quadric  equated  to  zero 
gives 


+  TT-l^==^+>^*i 


a  +  2X      fe  +  2X      C  +  2X 

and  this  equation  being  a  quintic  in  X,  we  see  that  there  are 
five  values  of  X  for  which  this  quadric  reduces  to  a  cone,  and 
therefore  five  cones  whose  edges  are  bitangents  to  the  quartic 
Taking  this  in  connection  with  what  was  stated  at  the  end 
of  Art.  561,  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  are  five  spheres  J, 
each  of  which  combined  with  a  corresponding  quadric  F  gives  a 
mode  of  generating  the  cyclide.  And  this  may  be  shown  directly 
by  investigating  the  condition  that  the  sphere  a;'-fy*  +  «*— fi 
should  have  double  contact  with  the  cyclide,  or  meet  it  in 
two  circles.  For,  substituting  in  the  equation  of  the  cyclide 
we  get  u,*=  F,  and  if  we  add  this  to  X(a;*  +  y*  +  «*  — wj  and 
determine  X  by  the  condition  that  the  sum  shall  represent  two 
planes,  we  get  the  same  quintic  as  before  for  X ;  and  we  find 
also  that  the  centre  of  the  sphere  must  satisfy  the  equation 

A  — a      X-J      X  — c       ' 

from  which  we  see  that  there  are  five  series  of  double  tangent 
spheres ;  that  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  the  spheres  of  each 
series  is  a  quadric,  and  that  the  five  quadrics  are  confocaL 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  that  through  any  point 
can  be  drawn  ten  planes  cutting  the  cyclide  in  circles,  namely, 
the  pairs  of  tangent  planes  which  can  be  drawn  through  the 
point  to  the  five  cones. 

563.  The  five-fold  generation  may  be  shown  in  another 
way.  If  we  suppose  the  quadric  locus  of  centres  F  to  be 
identical  with  the  sphere  J  which  is  cut  orthogonally,  we 
evidently  get  for  the  cyclide  J  itself  counted  twice.  Again,  if 
we  have  two  cyclides  both  expressed  in  the  form  (X,  F,  Z,  jr)*=0, 
it  appears  from  the  theory  of  quadrics  that  by  substituting  for 
JT,  y,  Z,  W  linear  functions  of  these  quantities  both  can  be 
expressed  in  the  form  aX*  +  bY*  +  cZ^-^dW\  Thus  then  it 
is  possible  to  express  the  equation  of  any  cyclide  in  the  form 
a'X^-hb'T'  +  cZ^  +  dW^  while   at  the  same   time    we   have 
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an  identical  equation  J*  =  aX*'\-bT'  +  cZ'  +  dTr.  For  the 
actual  transformation  we  refer  to  Casey,  p.  599,  Darboux,  p.  135, 
but  we  can  show  in  another  way  what  this  identical  equation 
is.     Multiply  by  the  ordinary  rule  the  two  determinants 


pj  -«j  -y>    -«>    1 

d^  •—  ?,     —  nij  ■"  w,  1 

d'j  —  r,    —  wi'j  —  n\  1 

d",  -T\  -m",  -n",  1 

a  ,  —  t  I  — m  ,  — n  ,  1 


1,  2a;,  2y,  2«,     /)' 

1,  2^,  2nt,  2n,     d 

1,  2r,  2«i',  2n',    d 

1,  2?',  2ot",  2n",   d" 

1,  2?",  2ot"',  2n"',  d" 


(where  we  have  written  for  brevity/)''  instead  of  a^  +  i^  +  s\ 
and  where  either  determinant  equated  to  zero  gives  the  equation 
of  the  sphere  cutting  orthogonally  four  spheres),  and  the  product  is 

0,  X,  Y,  Z,          W 

X,  -2r«,  (12),  (13),      (14) 

Z,  (12),  -2r''',  (23),       (24) 

Z,  (13),  (23),  -2r'-,      (84) 

W,  (14),  (24),  (34),  -2/"' 

where  (12)  is  (f +  rf'  —  2?f  —  2wim'  — 2nn',  and  vanishes  if  the  two 
spheres  cut  each  other  orthogonally.  On  the  supposition  then 
that  each  pair  of  the  four  given  spheres  cut  each  other  ortho- 
gonally, the  square  of  the  equation  of  the  sphere  cutting  them 
at  right  angles  is  proportional  to 

0,       X,  Yy  Z,  W 

Xy   -  2r«,  0,         0,  0 

r,    0,         -2r»,  0,  0 

Z,    0,         0,  -  2r"",  0 

W,  0,         0.  0,  -2/"* 

whence  it  immediately  follows  that  if  five  spheres  cut  each 
other  orthogonally,  the  identical  relation  subsists 

X^      Y^     Z^ 


V     w 

+ 


Jfft 


."Tl 


0. 


It  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that  in  virtue  of  this  identity,  the 
equation  PF=  0  may  be  written  in  the  form 

fX-W\*      /r-TF\«      fZ-W\^      /V^W\^     ^ 

(~T-)  +  (--7-)  +  ("7--)  +  (-7--)  -'^ 
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showing  that  the  sphere  W  meets  the  four  others  in  four  planes, 
which  form  a  self-conjugate  tetrahedron  with  respect  to  W.  To 
return  to  the  cjclide,  it  having  been  proved  that  its  equatioa 
may  be  written  in  the  form 

and  that  it  may  be  generated  as  the  envelope  of  a  sphere  cutting 
W  orthogonally,  we  may,  by  the  help  of  the  identity  just  given, 
eliminate  any  other  of  the  quantities  X^  F,  &c.,  and  write  for 
example  the  equation  in  the  form  a'  Y"  +  VZ^  +  c'  F*  +  d*  W^  =  0, 
and  generate  the  cyclide  as  the  envelope  of  a  sphere  cutting 
X  orthogonally. 

564.  The  condition  that  two  surfaces  whose  equations  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  five  spheres  JT,  Y,  Z^  Vj  W  should 
cut  each  other  orthogonally,  admits  of  being  simply  expressed. 
It  is  in  the  first  instance 

This  equation  is  reduced  by  the  two  following  identities,  which 
are  easily  verified, 

dXdY     dXdY     dX  dY       ,^     ,^, 
dx   ax       ay   ay       az   az         ^ 

The  conditions  may  then  be  written 

The  first  two  groups  of  terms  vanish,  because  ^  and  '^,  which  are 
satisfied  by  the  coordinates  of  the  point  in  question,  are  homo<* 
geneous  functions  of  X,  F,  &c.    The  condition  therefore  is 

""  dXdx^"^  ^Frfy'*-*^-^^- 
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X 

We  may  simplify  the  equations  by  writing  X  instead  of  —  ,  &c., 
so  that  the  identity  connecting  the  five  spheres  becomes 

z*-Fr'+^+r'+Tr'*=o, 

and  the  condition  for  orthogonal  section 

d<t>  dyjr       d<l>  dylr      ^    _ 
dXdX'^drdY^^''"'^' 

a  condition  exactly  similar  in  form  to  that  for  ordinary  co- 
ordinates. 

565.  We  can  now  immediately,  after 'Ihe  analogy  of  quadrics, 
form  the  equation  of  an  orthogonal  system  of  cyclides.  For 
write  down  the^equation 

X*         r*        Z»  V*        W     ^ 

X  — a      \  — 6      X— c      X  — a      X— e       ^ 

in  which  X  is  a  variable  parameter;  and,  in  the  first  place,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  three  cyclides  of  the  system  can  be  drawn 
through  any  assumed  point;  for  the  equation  in  X,  though  in 
form  of  the  fourth  degree,  is  in  reality  only  of  the  third,  the 
coefficient  of  X*  vanishing  in  virtue  of  the  identical  equation. 
And  from  the  condition  just  obtained,  it  follows  at  once,  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  confocal  quadrics,  that  any  two  surfaces  of 
the  system  cut  each  other  at  right  angles.*  These  cyclides  are 
confocal,  there  being  a  common  focal  curve  on  each  of  the 
five  spheres.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  proved,  that 
confocal  cyclides  cut  each  other  in  their  lines  of  curvature. 

566.  The  mode  of  generating  cyclides  as  the  envelope  of 
a  sphere  admits  of  being  stated  in  another  useful  form.  All 
spheres  whose  centres  lie  in  a  fixed'  plane,  and  which  meet  a 
given  sphere  orthogonally,  pass  through  two  fixed  points,  there 
being  two  linear  relations  connecting  the  coefficients.  And  it 
is  easy  to  see  what  the  fixed  points  are,  for  since  the  spheres 


*  Caaey  and  Darbotix  seem  to  hare  independently  made  this  beautiful  extension 
to  three  dimensions  of  Dr.  Hart's  theorem  for  the  coiresponding  plane  cures, 
Bigher  Plane  Curves^  Art.  278. 
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cut  at  right  aogles  every  sphere  through  the  intersection  of 
the 'fixed  sphere  and  the  plane,  they  contain  the  two  point- 
spheres  of  that  system,  or  the  limit  points  (Contcs^  p.  101)  of  the 
plane  and  the  fixed  sphere,  these  points  being  real  only  when 
the  sphere  and  plane  do  not  intersect  in  a  real  curve.  In  the 
case,  then,  where  the  centre  of  the  moveable  sphere  lies  in  a 
fixed  surface,  it  follows,  obviously,  that  the  envelope  may  be 
described  as  the  locus  of  the  limit  points  of  each  tangent  plane 
to  the  fixed  surface  and  of  the  fixed  sphere.  We  are  thus  led 
to  a  mode  of  transformation  in  which  to  a  tangent  plane  of 
one  surfaQC  answer  two  points  on  another ;  or,  if  we  take  the 
reciprocal  of  the  first '  surface,  it  is  a  {1,  2)  transformation, 
in  which  to  one  point  on  one  surface  answer  two  on  the  other. 
Dr.  Casey  has  easily  proved,  p*  598,  that  the  results  of  sub- 
stituting the  coordinates  of  one  of  these  limit  points  in  the 
equations  of  the  spheres  of  reference  are  proportional  to  the'' 
perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  centres  of  these  spheres  on 
the  tangent  plane.  Thus,  if  the  surface  locus  of  centres  be 
given  by  a  tangential  equation  between  the  perpendiculars 
from  the  four  centres  ^  (X,  /Lt,  v,  p)  =  0,  the  derived  surface  is 
<l>  f X,  Yy  Zj  IF)  =  0 ;  and  if  the  first  be  the  equation  of  a 
quadric,  the  second  will  be  the  corresponding  cyclide. 

567.  From  the  construction  which  has  been  g^ven  an  analysis 
has  been  made  by  Casey  and  Darboux  of  the  different  forms 
of  cyclides  according  to  the  different  species  of  the  quadric  locus 
of  centres,  and  the  nature  of  its  intersection  with  the  fixed 
sphere.  We  only  mention  the  principal  cases,  remarking  in 
the  first  place  that  the  spheres  whose  centres  lie  along  any 
generator  of  the  quadric  all  pass  through  the  same  circle,  viz. 
that  which  has  for  its  anti-points  the  intersections  of  the  line 
and  the  sphere.  The  circle  in  question  is  part  of  the  envelope, 
which  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  locus  of  the  circles 
answering  to  the  several  right  lines  of  the  quadric,  there  being, 
of  course,  two  series  of  circles  answering  to  the  two  series  of 
right  lines. 

Now  if  the  quadric  be  a  cone,  these  circles  all  lie  on  the 
same  sphere,  viz.  that  which  has  its  centre  at  the  vertex  of 
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the  cone  and  which  cuts  the  given  sphere  orthogonally,  and 
the  cjclide  may  be  regarded  as  degenerating  into  the  spherical 
curve  which  is  the  envelope  of  those  circles,  that  curve  being 
the  intersection  of  the  sphere  by  a  quadric,  which  curve  has 
been  called  a  sphero-quartic.  Strictly  speaking,  the  cyclide  locus 
of  these  circles  is  an  annular  surface  flattened  so  as  to  coincide 
with  the  spherical  area,  which  is  bounded  by  the  sphero-<]uartic 
curve.  The  properties  of  these  sphero-quartics  have  been  in- 
vestigated in  detail  by  Casey  and  Darboux.  These  curves 
may  be  inverted  into  plane  bicircular  quartics,  and  therefore 
(see  note,  p.  449)  have  four  foci,  the  distances  from  which  to 
any  point  of  the  cur\'e  are  connected  by  linear  relations. 

If  the  quadric  be  a  paraboloid  the  cyclide  degenerates  into 
a  cubic  surface  passing  through  the  circle  at  infinity.  If  the 
quadric  be  a  sphere  the  cyclide  is  the  surface  of  revolution 
generated  by  a  Cartesian  oval  round  its  axis;  but  Darboux 
has  given  the  name  Cartesian  to  the  more  general  cyclide 
generated  when  the  quadric  is  a  surface  of  revolution. 

The  cyclide  n^ay  have  one,  two,  three,  or  four  double  points. 
The  nodal  cyclides  present  themselves  as  the  inverse  of  quadrics, 
the  inverse  of  the  general  quadric  being  a  cyclide  with  one  node, 
that  o£  the  general  cone  one  with  two,  of  the  general  surface  of 
revolution  one  with  three,  of  the  cone  of  revolution  one  with  four. 
The  last  mentioned,  or  tetranodal  cyclide,  is  the  surface  to 
which  the  name  cyclide  was  originally  given  by  Dupin,  and 
may  therefore  be  called  Dupin's  Cyclide.  According  to  its 
original  conception  this  was  the  envelope  of  the  spheres,  each 
touching  three  given  spheres ;  or,  more  accurately,  we  have  thus 
four  cyclides,  viz.  the  tangent-spheres  in  question  form  four 
distinct  series,  those  of  each  series  enveloping  a  cyclide.  The 
spheres  of  each  series  are  distinguished  as  having  their  centres 
in  a  given  plane ;  and  we  have  thus  a  more  precise  definition, 
viz.  the  cyclide  is  the  envelope  of  a  series  of  spheres  each 
having  its  centre  in  a  given  plane  and  touching  two  given 
spheres.  But  all  such  spheres  have  their  centres  on  a  conic; 
and  we  thus  arrive  at  a  better  definition ;  viz.  the  cyclide  is 
the  envelope  of  a  series  of  spheres  each  having  its  centre  on 
a  given  conic  and  touching  a  given  sphere. 
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In  the  last  definition  the  given  sphere  is  not  unique  bnt  it 
forms  one  of  a  singly  infinite  series;  viz.  we  may,  without 
altering  the  cyclide,  replace  the  original  sphere  by  any  sphere 
of  the  series;  the  new  series  of  spheres  have  their  centres  on 
a  conic.  It  is  to  be  added  that,  instead  of  the  series  of  spheres 
having  their  centres  on  the  first  conic,  we  may  obtain  the  same 
cyclide  as  the  envelope  of  a  series  of  spheres  having  their 
centres  on  the  second  conic,  and  toudiing  a  sphere  having  its 
centre  at  any  point  of  the  first  conic. 

The  two  conies  have  their  planes  at  right  angles,  and  are 
such,  that  two  opposite  vertices  of  each  conic  are  foci  of  the 
other  conic;  viz.  the  conies  are  focal  conies  of  a  system  of 
confocal  quadric  surfaces,  one  of  them  is  an  ellipse  and  the 
other  a  hyperbola. 

The  relation  of  the-  ellipse  and  hyperbola  is  such,  that 
taking — 

(1)  Two  fixed  points  on  the  ellipse,  the  difference  of  the 
distances  of  these  from  a  variable  point  on  the  hyperbola  is 
constant,  =  +  o  if  the  variable  point  is  on  one  branch,  —  c  if 
it  is  on  the  other  branch  of  the  hyperbola  (the  value  of  c  of 
course  depending  on  the  position  of  the  two  fixed  points). 

(2)  Two  fixed  points  on  the  hyperbola,  if  on  different 
branches,  the  sum,  but  if  on  the  same  branch,  the  difference 
of  their  distances  from  a  variable  point  on  the  ellipse  is  con- 
stant, the  valae  of  this  constant,  of  course,  depending  on  the 
position  of  the  two  fixed  points. 

And  using  these  properties,  we  see  at  once  how  the  same 
surface  can  be  obtained  as  the  envelope  of  a  series  of  spheres 
having  their  centre  on  either  conic,  and  touching  a  sphere 
having  its  centre  at  any  point  of  the  other  conic. 

Dupin's  Cyclide  is  also  the  envelope  of  a  series  of  spheres 
having  their  centres  on  a  conic,  and  cutting  at  right  angles 
a  given  sphere ;  for  instead  of  the  quadric  surface  in  the  con- 
struction for  the  general  cyclide,  we  have  here  a  conic. 

668.  Passing  now  to  the  quartic  surfaces  without  singular 
lines,  these  may  have  any  number  of  nodes  (ordinary  conical 
points)  up  to  16;  each  such  node  diminishes  the  class  by  2^ 
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SO  that  for  the  sarface  with  16  nodes  the  class  is  36-  2*16,  =4. 
Some  of  the  nodes  may  be  replaced  by,  or  may  coalesce  into, 
binodes  or  unodes,  but  the  theory  has  not  been  investigated. 

The  general  cone  of  contact  to  a  quartic  is,  by  Art.  279, 
of  the  twelfth  degree,  having  twenty-four  cuspidal  and  twelve 
nodal  lines,  and  sixteen  is  the  greatest  number  of  additional 
nodal  lines  it  can  possess  without  breaking  up  into  cones  of 
lower  dimensions.  When  the  surface  has  sixteen  nodes,  the 
cone  of  contact  from  each  node  is  of  the  sixth  degree,  and 
has  the  lines  to  the  other  fifteen  as  nodal  lines ;  from  which  it 
follows,  that  this  cone  breaks  up  into  six  planes. 

569.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  equation  of  a  quartic 
surface  contains  thirty-four  constants,  that  is,  the  surface  may 
be  made  to  satisfy  thirty-four  conditions ;  and  that  if  a  given 
point  is  to  be  a  node  of  the  surface,  this  is  =4  conditions. 
It  would,  therefore,  at  first  sight  appear  that  we  could  with 
eight  given  points  as  nodes  determine  a  quartic  surface  con- 
taining two  constants ;  but  this  is  not  so.  We  have  through 
the  eight  points  two  quadric  surfaces  U^Oj  V=0  (every  other 
quadric  surface  through  the  eight  points  being  in  general  of  the 
form  Z7+\F'=0)  and  the  form  with  two  constants  is  in  fact 
lP-\-a  Z7F+  /8  F*  =  0,  viz.  this  breaks  up  into  two  quadric  sur- 
faces, each  passing  through  the  eight  points.  It  thus  appears 
that  we  can  find  a  quartic  surface  with  at  most  seven  given 
points  as  nodes. 

570.  The  cases  of  a  surface  with  1,  2,  or  3  nodes  may  be 
at  once  disposed  of;  taking  for  instance  the  first  node  to  be 
the  point  (1,  0,  0,  0),  the  second  the  point  (0,  1,  0,  0),  and 
the  third  the  point  (0,  0,  1,  0),  we  can  at  once  write  down 
an  equation  27=0,  with  30,  26,  or  22  constants,  having  the 
given  node  or  nodes.  We  might  in  the  same  manner  take 
the  fourth  node  to  be  (0,  0,  0,  1)  and  write  down  the  equation 
with  18  constants;  but,  in  the  case  of  4  nodes  and  in  re- 
ference to  those  which  follow,  it  becomes  interesting  to  consider 
how  the  equation  can  be  built  up  with  quadric  functions  repre- 
senting surfaces  which  pass  through  the  given  nodes.    In  the 

TTT 
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case  of  4  given  nodes  we  have  six  such  sarfaees  P=0,  Q  =  0, 
i?  =  0,  8—0^  r=0,  U=0  (every  other  quadric  surface  through 
the  four  points  being  obtained  by  a  linear  combination  of  these) ; 
and  we  have  thence  the  quartic  equation  (P,  Q,  -B,  8^  T,  Z7)*  =  0, 
containing  apparently  twenty  constants.  The  explanation  is 
that  the  six  functions,  although  linearly  independent,  are  con- 
nected by  two  quadric  equations,  and  the  number  of  constants 
is  thereby  reduced  to  20  —  2,  =  18,  which  is  right. 

In  the  case  of  5  given  nodes  we  have  through  these  the 
five  quadric  surfaces  P=0,  0  =  0,  -B  =  0,  8=0y  r=0,  and 
we  have  the  quartic  surface  (P,  Q^  JB,  8j  r)*  =  0,  containing  as 
it  should  do,  14  constants. 

571.  In  the  case  of  6  given  nodes,  we  have  through  these 
the  four  quadric  surfaces  P=:0,  (2  =  0,  JS  =  0,  5^=0,  and  the 
quartic  surface  (P,  Q^  -B,  /S)*  =  0  contains  only  9  constants; 
there  is  in  fact  through  the  six  points  a  quartic  surface 
•7(P,  CJS, /S)  =  0,  viz.  the  Jacobian  of  the  four  functions,  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  form,  and  the  general  quartic  surface 
with  the  Bix*given  nodes  is 

containing,  as  it  should  do,  10  constants. 

The  foregoing  surface  /(P,  Q,  B,  8)  =  0,  where  P=  0,  0  =  0, 
i2  =  0,  8=^0  are  any  quadric  surfaces  through  the  six  given 
points,  or  say  they  are  quadric  surfaces  having  six  common 
points,  is  a  very  remarkable  one ;  it  is  in  fact  the  locus  of  the 
vertices  of  the  quadric  cones  which  pass  through  the  six  points. 
It  hereby  at  once  appears  that  the  surface  has  upon  it  15  +  10,  =25 
right  lines,  viz.  these  are  the  15  lines  joining  each  pair  out  of 
the  six  points,  and  the  10  lines  each  the  intersection  of  the 
plane  through  three  of  the  points  and  the  plane  through  the 
remaining  three  points. 

In  the  case  of  7  given  nodes  we  have  through  these  three 
quadric  surfaces  P=  0,  Q  =  0,  JS  =  0 ;  but  forming  herewith  the 
equation  (P,  Q,  By  =  0,  this  contains  only  five  constants ;  that 
it  is  not  the  general  surface  with  the  seven  given  nodes  appears 
also  by  the  consideration  that  it  has,  in  fact,  an  eighth  node, 
viz.,  each  of  the  intersections  of  the  three  quadric  surfaces  is  a 
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node  on  the  surface.  We  can  without  difficulty  find  a  quartic 
surface  not  included  in  the  form,  but  having  the  seven  given 
nodes ;  for  instance,  this  may  be  taken  to  be  v  =  0,  where  v 
is  made  up  of  a  cubic  surface  having  four  of  the  points  as 
nodes  and  passing  through  the  remaining  three  points,  and 
of  the  plane  through  these  three  points.  And  the  general 
equation  then  is 

containing,  as  it  should  do,  6  constants. 

572.  Passing  to  the  surfaces  with  8  nodes,  only  seven 
of  these  can  be  given  points ;  the  eighth  may  be  the  remaining 
common  intersection  of  the  quadric  surfaces  through  the  seven 
points,  and  we  thus  have  a  form  of  surface 

■  (P,  Q,  Bf  =  0, 

with  eight  nodes,  the  common  intersection  of  three  quadric 
surfaces ;  this  is  the  octadic  eight-nodal  quartic  surface. 

Among  the  surfaces  of  the  form  in  question  are  included 
the  reciprocals  of  several  interesting  surfaces,  viz.,  order  six, 
parabolic  ring;  order  eight,  elliptic  ring;  order  ten,  parallel 
surface  of  paraboloid,  and  first  central  negative  pedal  of  ellipsoid ; 
order  twelve,  centro-surface  of  ellipsoid  and  parallel  surface  of 
ellipsoid — the  surfaces  include  also  the  general  torus  or  surface 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  round  a  fixed  axis 
anywhere  situated. 

There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  S-nodal  surface  for 
which  the  eighth  node  is  any  point  whatever  on  a  certain 
surface  determined  by  means  of  the  seven  given  points;  and 
this  is  called  the  octo-dianome. 

The  last-mentioned  surface  may  be  made  to  have  another 
node,  which  is  any  point  whatever  on  a  certain  curve  determined 
by  means  of  the  eight  nodes ;  we  have  thus  the  enneadianome ; 
and  finally  this  may  be  made  to  have  a  new  node,  one  of  a 
certain  system  of  twenty-two  points  determined  by  means  of 
the  nine  nodes;  this  is  the  decadianome.  But  starting  with 
seven  ffiven  point  as  nodes,  the  number  of  nodes  of  the  quartic 
surface  is  at  most  =  10^ 
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A  kind  of  lO-nodal  surface  is  the  symmetroid,  via.  the 
surface  represented  by  means  of  a  symmetrical  determinant 

a,  A,   g^   I     =0, 
A,  &,   /,    m 

where  the  several  letters  represent  linear  functions  of  the  co- 
ordinates ;  such  a  surface  has  ten  nodes,  for  each  of  which  the 
circumscribed  sextic  cone  breaks  up  into  two  cubic  cones ;  and 
thus  the  ten  nodes  form  a  system  of  points  in  space,  such  that 
joining  any  one  of  them  with  the  remaining  nine,  the  nine 
lines  are  the  intersections  of  two  cubic  cones ;  or,  say  they  are 
an  ennead;    the  ten  points  are   said    to    form  an  enneadic 

system* 

8ome  of  the  kinds  of  surfaces  with    11,  12,  and  13  nodes, 

and  the  surfaces  with  14,  15,  and  16  nodes  were  considered  by 

Kummer.     Reverting  to  the  consideration  of  the  circumscribed 

cone  having  its  vertex  at  a  node,  observe  that  for  a  surface  with 

16  nodes,  this  is  a  sextic  cone  with  fifteen  nodal  lines,  or  it  must 

break  up  into  six  planes,  say  the  sextic  cone  is  (1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1) ; 

and  the  form  being  unique,  this  must  be  the  case  for  the  cone 

belonging  to  each  node  of  the  surface,  say  the  surface  is  the 

sixteen-nodal  16  (1, 1,  1,  1,  1,  1). 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  15  nodes,  the  sextic  cone  has 
fourteen  nodal  lines,  or  it  breaks  up  into  a  quadricone  and  four 
planes,  say  it  is  (2,  1,  1,  1,  1) ;  which  form  beiqg  also  unique, 
tb0  surface  is  the  15  nodal  15  (2,  1,  1,  1,  1). 

In  the  case  of  14  nodes,  the  cone  has  thirteen  nodal 
lines,  it  must  be  either  a  cubic  cone  and  three  planes,  or  else 
two  (]|uadricones  and  two  planes ;  *that  is  (3, 1,  1, 1)  or  (2,  2, 1, 1). 
It  is  found  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  surface,  having  eight 
nodes  of  the  first  sort  and  six  nodes  of  the  second  sort;  say 
this  is  the  fourteen-nodal  8  (3,  1,  1,  1)  +  6  (2,  2,  1,  1). 

In  the  case  of  13  nodes,  the  cones  are  (4,,  1,  1),  (3^,  2,  1), 
(3,  1,  1,  1),  or  (2,  2,  2),  viz.  (43,  1,1)  is  a  three-nodal  quartio 
cone  and  two  planes,  and  so  (3^,  2,  1)  is  a  nodal  cubicone^  1^ 
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quadricone,  and  a  plane).     It  is  found  that  there  ai*e  two  forms 
of  surface,  viz.  the  13  (a)  nodal 

3(4„1,1)+1(3,1,1,1)  +  9(3„2,1), 

and  the  13  {^)  nodal  13  (2,  2,  2). 

°  The  like  principles  applj  to  the  cases  of  twelve,  eleven,  &c. 
nodes,  bot  the  number  of  kinds  has  not  been  completely 
ascertained. 

573.  We  onlj  consider  the  16-nodal  quartic,  the  equation 
of  which  in  general  can  be  exhibited.     Write  for  shortness 

^~  a^  a'^'ry'  ^~?"^/8''^7"   ^  ~  a" '^  ff' '^  ^" 
where      a  +  /8+7  =  0,  o'  +  y8'  +  7'  =  0,  a"  +  /8"  +  7"  =  0, 
X  =a  (7'7"y-/8'/S"«),  Y  =/8  [a'd'z-yYx),  Z  =7  (/3'/3"aj-a'a"y), 
X'=a'(7''7y-/8"/3«),  F=/3'{a"a;!-7V),  Z' =i {ff'^x-oi'ay), 
X"^'{liy  -/8/3'a  ),  r"=/3"(aa'2  -^ix\  Z"^"(fi^x  -ady  ), 
^  =  a?*  +  y*  +  »'  —  2y«  —  2aa;  —  2ay, 

B  =  oa'a"  (/a  -  z'y)  +  I3ff^'{z*x-  zx')  +  77'7"  [a^y  -xr^)  +  Mxyz, 
C  =  aa'a"yz  +  fi^^'zx  +  77'7''^ 

where  M=>  (/3  -  7)  a'a"  4  (7  -  a)  ^ff'  +  (a  -  /S)  yy 
«  (/y  -  7')  a"a  +  (7'  -  a')  ^8/3"  +  (a'  -  /3')  yV 
=     (/3"  -  7")  aa'  +  (7"  -  a")  /3/3'  +  (a"  -  /8")  77' 

=  -  i  {(/8-7)(/3'-7')(/3"-7")+(7-a)(7'-a')(7"-«") 

+  (a-/8){a'-y8')(a"-/8")}, 
values  which  give  identicallj 

then  the  equation  of  the  surface  may  he  written  in  the  irrational 
form 

^{x  {X-  w)}  -F  V{y  ( y-  w)]  +  {« (^-  «^)}  =  0, 

which  rationalized  is         Aw^  +  2Bio  +  (7, 

and  ifl  one  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  like  forms. 

For  each  node  the  sextic  cone  is  made  up  of  six  planes,  hut 
we  thus  obtain  in  all  only  sixteen  planes;  viz.  each  of  these 
planes  is  a  singular  plane  touching  the  surface  along  a  conic, 
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on  which  conic  are  contained  six  nodes  of  the  surface.  The 
coordinates  of  the  sixteen  nodes  and  the  equations  of  the  sixteen 
planes  can  easily  be  obtained.  For  instance,  the  planes  are 
X,  r,  Z,  W,  P,  F,  P"y  X-  w,  X'  -  tt7,  X"  -  w,  Y-  w,  &c. 

574.  The  16-nodal  quartic  includes  as  a  particular  case 
Prof.  Cayley's  tetrahedroid,  obtained  by  him  as  a  mere  homo- 
graphic  transformation  of  the  wave  surface.  In  this  case  the 
sixteen  planes  pass  in  fours  through  the  summits  of  a  tetrahedron. 
To  obtain  its  equation  independently  of  the  general  case,  write 
down  the  general  equation  of  a  quartic  met  by  each  of  the 
four  coordinate  planes  in  two  conies  having  for  common  con- 
jugate points  the  vertices  of  the  tetrahedron  of  reference  which 
lie  in  that  plane.  The  equation  so  formed  contains  in  general 
a  term  xyzw  and  represents  a  surface  without  nodes;  but  if 
we  add  the  further  condition  that  this  term  shall  vanish,  the 
surface  at  once  acquires  sixteen  nodes,  each  of  the  intersection^ 
of  the  two  conies  in  each  of  the  four  planes  becoming  a  node. 
The  equation  may  be  written 


0, 


/«S      *,*       «« 

^)  y>  ^) 
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=  0,* 


0,  *,  .9, 
A,  0,  /, 
9,  /,    0, 

or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 

{A,  J?,  C,  Z>,  F,  G,  H,  i,  M,  NJx\  y\  z\  w\ 

where  the  coefficients  are  those  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  quadrlc 
wanting  the  terms  a?',  y",  «",  w?*.  The  equation  expanded  is 
(see  Art.  208) 

mnfx^  +  nlgy*'  4-  Imhz*^  ■\-fghio^ 

4  X  (/yV  +fxW)  +  /A  (wzV  +  gifw")  +  v  [nxY  -f  hzW)  =  0, 
where    \  =  lf—mg-nh^   fi=i  —  If+mg  —  nh^   v= -If—mg  +  nh. 


*  The  dednction  of  this  form  from  that  of  the  general  16-nodal  is  a  prooeas 
of  some  difficulty ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Xy  y,  Ac.  here  used  are  not  the  same 
coordinat€»  as  those  used  in  that  equation. 
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And  the  Dodes  may  be  exhibited  by  writing  the  equation  in 
the  following  or  one  of  the  three  corresponding  forms 

=  v(i,  1, 1,  -1,  -1,  -  ijj^\  z^m,  wyy^, 

where         y  =  fJT  +  w*/  +  n'A'  -  "Imngh  -  2nlhf-  2lmfg. 

»  ^^ 

These  last  equations  serve  to  show  that  the  sections  by  a 
plane  of  the  tetrahedron  are  two  conies  as  above  mentioned ; 
thus  writing  in  the  first  of  them  i^  =  0  it  becomes 

{2mnfx*  +  nvy*  +  mfiz^y  =  A  {y*n  —  z^mYj 

a  pair  of  conies. 

To  deduce  the  ordinary  form  of  the  equation  of  the  wave- 
surface  write 

l  =  OL0y{by'-cl3)j   Tn  =  affy  {ca  — ay)^  n  =  0)87  (a/8  — &a), 

/=  kaa  {by  —  c^),    g  =  kbfi  {ca  —  07),   A  =  key  (afi  —  &«), 

equations  which  serve  to  determine  the  ratios  a'.hxciOL':  ^lyih 
in  terms  of  Z,  m,  w,^  g^  h.  The  equation  of  the  surface  then 
becomes 

a/87  {ax^  +  Jy"  +  c«*)  (oaj"  +  /8y"  -f  yz*)  +  h^ahcw^ 

-  Aaa  (J7  +  c)8)  a;*«^7*  —  IcbP  [ca  +  a7)  ^m?*  -  hey  [afi  +  &a)  z^w^  =  0, 

which  putting  therein -lyg).  l^(f),  ^^(j)=^,y,^ 
respectively,  and  aa*,  /SJ",  yc*  for  a,  J,  c,  becomes 

-  {b*  +  c")  a'X'  -  (c*  +  a*)  5"  r*  -  (a'  +  i*)  c*^  =  0, 
the  equation  of  the  ware-surface. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


OEKERAL  THEO&Y  OF  SURFACES. 


575.  We  shall  in  this  chapter  proceed,  In  continnation  of 
Art.  287,  with  the  general  theory  of  surfaces,  and  shall  first 
state  for  surfaces  in  general  a  few  theorems  proved  for  quadrics 
(Art.  233,  &c.). 

The  locus  of  the  points  whose  polar  planes  with  regard  to 
four  surfaces  Z7,  F,  TF,  T  {whose  degrees  are  m,  w,  jp,  ^)  meet 
in  a  pointy  is  a  surface  of  the  degree  w  +  w+p  +  j  —  4;  viz. 
the  Jacobian  of  the  system.  For  its  equation  is  evidently 
got  by  equating  to  nothing  the  determinant  whose  consti- 
tuents are  the  four  differential  coefficients  of  each  of  the  four 
surfaces.  If  a  surface  of  the  form  \Z7+/LtF+vTF  touch  T, 
the  point  of  contact  is  evidently  a  point  on  the  Jacobian,  and 
must  lie  somewhere  on  the  curve  of  the  degree  ^(wi+w+p-l-y— 4) 
where  the  Jacobian  meets  T.  In  like  manner,  /?j(7?t+w+j9+y— 4) 
surfaces  of  the  form  \U-\  fj^V  can  be  drawn  so  as  to  touch 
the  curve  of  intei*section  of  T,  W]  for  the  point  of  contact 
must  be  some  one  of  the  points  where  the  curve  TW  meets 
the  Jacobian. 

It  follows  hence,  that  the  tact-invariant  of  a  system  of  three 
surfaces  Z7,  F,  W  (that  is  to  say,  the  condition  that  two  of  the 
mnp  points  of  intersection  may  coincide),  contains  the  coefficients 
of  the  first  in  the  degree  np  (2m  +  n  -\-p  —  4) ;  and  in  like  manner 
for  the  other  two  surfaces.  For,  if  in  this  condition  we  sub- 
stitute for  each  coefficient  a  of  Z7,  a  -f  W,  where  a  is  the 
corresponding  coefficient  of  another  surface  V  of  the  same 
degree  as  U^  it  is  evident  that  the  degree  of  the  result  in  \  is 
the  same  as  the  number  of  surfaces  of  the  form  Z7h-\Z7',  which 
can  be  drawn  to  touch  the  curve  of  intersection  of  F,  TF.* 

*  Montard,  Terquem's  Annates^  toL  XIX.,  p.  58. 
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I  had  arrived  at  the  same  result  otherwise  thus:  (see 
Quarterly  Journal^  vol.  I.  p.  339).  Two  of  the  points  of  inter- 
section coincide  if  the  curve  of  intersection  UV  touch  the 
curve  UW.  At  the  point  of  contact  then  the  tangent  planes 
to  the  three  surfaces  have  a  line  in  common ;  and  these  planes 
therefore  have  a  point  in  common  with  any  arbitrary  plane 
«^  +  /%  +  7^  +  St<7.  The  point  of  contact  then  satisfies  the 
determinant,  which  has  for  one  row,  a,  /8,  7,  S;  and  for  the 
other  three,  the  four  differentials  of  each  of  the  three  surfaces. 
The  condition  that  this  determinant  may  be  satisfied  by  a  point 
common  to  the  three  surfaces  is  got  by  eliminating  between  the 
determinant  and  Z7,  F,  W.  The  result  will  contain  a,  )8,  7,  8 
in  the  degree  mnp*^  and  the  coefficients  of  U  in  the  degree 
wp(9n4*w+p  — 3)  +  wwp.  But  this  result  of  elimination  con- 
tains as  a  factor  the  condition  that  the  plane  aix -\-  Py -{- 'iz  •\- hw 
may  pass  through  one  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  ?7,  F,  W. 
And  this  latter  condition  contains  a,  )9,  7,  S  in  the  degree  mnp^ 
and  the  coefficients  of  U  in  the  degree  np.  Dividing  out  this 
factor^  the  quotient,  as  already  seen,  contains  the  coefficients  of 
U  in  the  degree 

wp(2m-f-n+p-  4). 

576.  The  locus  of  points  whose  polar  planes  with  regard 
to  three  surfaces  have  a  right  line  common,  is,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  last  article,  the  Jacobian  curve  denoted  by 
the  system  of  determinants 
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=  0. 

But  this  curve  (see  Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra)  is  of  the  order 

(tw'*  +  n"  +y*  +  m'n'  +  np'  +  pW), 

where  W  is  the  order  of  D^,  &c.,  that  is  to  say,  7w'  =  wi— 1. 
If  a  surface  of  the  form  XJ7-f  /iF  touch  TF,  the  point  of  contact 
is  evidently  a  point  on  the  Jacobian  curve,  and  therefore  the 
number  of  such  surfaces  which  can  be  drawn  to  touch  W  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  points  in  which  this  curve  meets  TF, 
that  is  to  say,  is  p  times  the  degree  of  that  curve.    Beasoning 

uu  u 
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then,  as  in  the  last  article,  we  see  that  the  tact-invariant  of  two 
surfaces  U^  F,  that  is  to  say,  the  condition  that  they  shoald 
touch,  contains  the  coefficients  of  U  in  the  degree 

n  (n"  +  2m'w'  +  Swi*^, 

or  n  (n*  +  2mn  -{  3m'  —  4w  —  8wi  4*  6). 

This  number  may  be  otherwise  expressed  as  follows:  if  the 
order  and  class  of  F  be  if  and  N^  and  the  order  of  the  tangent 
cone  from  any  point  be  R^  then  the  degree  in  which  the  coeffi- 
cients of  Center  into  the  tact-invariant,  is 

i\r4-  2iZ  (m  -  1)  +  3if  (w  - 1)*. 

We  add,  in  the  form  of  examples,  a  few  theorems  to  which 
it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  devote  a  separate  article. 

Ex.  1.  Two  surfaces  £7,  V  of  the  degrees  m,  n  intersect ;  the  number  of  tangents 
to  their  curre  of  intersection,  which  are  also  inflexional  tangmts  of  the  first  sor&ioe, 
is  mti  (dm  +  2n  -  8). 

The  inflexional  tangents  at  any  point  on  a  surface  are  generating  lines  of  the  polar 
quadric  of  that  point ;  any  plane  therefore  through  either  tangent  touches  that  polar 
quadric.  If  then  we  fonn  the  condition  that  the  tangent  plane  to  V  may  touch  the 
polar  quadric  of  U^  which  condition  involves  the  second  differentialB  of  27  in  the 
third  degree,  and  the  first  differentials  of  F  in  the  second  degree,  we  have  l^e  equa- 
tion of  a  surface  of  the  degree  (3m  +  2ft  —  8)  which  meets  the  curve  of  intersection 
in  the  points,  the  tangents  at  which  are  inflexional  tangents  on  U. 

Ex.  2.  In  the  same  case  to  find  the  degree  of  the  surface  generated  by  the  in- 
flexional tangents  to  Z7  at  the  several  points  of  the  curve  UV. 
This  is  got  by  eliminating  vf%fz*vD\  between  the  equations 

which  are  in  x'y'z'w'  of  the  degrees  respectively  m,  »,  m  —  1,  m  —  2,  and  in  xyzw  of 
the  degrees  0,  0,  1,  2,    The  result  is  therefore  of  the  degree  mn  (3m  —  4). 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  degree  of  the  developable  which  touches  a  surface  along  its 
intersection  with  its  Hessian.  The  tangent  planes  at  two  consecutive  points  on  the 
parabolic  curve  intersect  in  an  inflexional  tangent  (Art.  269)  \  and,  by  the  laat  ex- 
ample, since  n  =  4  (m  —  2),  the  degree  of  the  surface  generated  by  these  inflexional 
tangents  is  4m  (m  —  2)  (3m  —  4).  But  since  at  every  point  of  the  parabolic  ctirve  the 
two  inflexional  tangents  coincide,  and  therefore  the  siurfaces  generated  by  each  of 
these  tangents  coincide,  the  number  just  found  must  be  divided  by  two,  and  the 
degree  required  is  2m  (m  -  2)  (3m  -  4). 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  characteristics,  as  at  p.  802,  of  the  developable  which  touches 
a  surface  along  any  plane  section  of  a  surface  whose  degree  is  m.  The  section  of  the 
developable  by  the  given  plane  is  the  section  of  the  given  surface,  together  with  the 
tangents  at  its  3m  (m  -  2)  points  of  infiexion.    Hence  we  easily  find 

/M  =  6m  (m  -  2),  i»  =  m  (m  -  I),  r  =  m  (3m  -  5),  a  =  0,  /3  =  2m  (5m  -  11),  Ac. 
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Ex.  5.  To  find  the  chazacsberistics  of  the  developable  which  touches  a  Burfaoe  of 
the  degree  m  along  its  inteisection  with  a  surface  of  degree  ». 

Ans.  V  =  mn  (m— 1),  a  =  Of  r=  mn  (3m  +  »  —  6),  whence  the  other  singularities 
are  found  as  at  p.  302, 

Ex.  6.  To  find  the  characteristicB  of  the  developable  touching  two  given  surfaces, 
neither  of  which  has  multiple  lines. 

Ans.  v  =  tnn{m-  1)*  («  -  1)*  j  o  =  0,  r  =  m»  (m  -  1)  («  -  1)  (m  +  n  -  2). 

Ex.  7.  To  find  the  characteristics  of  the  curve  of  intersection  of  two  developables. 

The  surfaces  are  of  degrees  r  and  r',  and  since  each  has  a  nodal  and  cuspidal  curve 
of  degrees  respectively  x  and  m,  x'  and  m',  therefore  the  curve  of  intersection  has 
rx^  +  r'x  and  rm'  +  r'm  actual  nodal  and  cuspidal  points.  The  cone  therefore  which 
stands  on  the  curve,  and  whose  vertex  is  any  point,  has  nodal  and  cuspidal  edges  in 
addition  to  those  considered  at  Art.  374 ;  and  the  formulas  there  given  must  then  be 
modified.    We  have  as  there  fi  =  rr' ;  but  the  degree  of  the  reciprocal  of  this  cone  is 

/,  =  rr'  (r  +  r'  -  2)  -  r  (2a;'  +  8m')  -  r'  {2x  +  8m), 

or,  by  the  formulae  of  Art.  858,  p  =  m'  +  nr'.    In  like  manner 

p  zz  ar^  '\-  a'r  +  8rr'. 

Ex.  8.  To  find  the  characteristics  of  the  developable  generated  by  a  line  meeting 
two  given  curves.  This  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  last  example.  We  have  therefore 
V  =r  rr'j  p  =  rm'  +  mr',  fi  =  /3r'  +  ^r  +  3rr*. 

Ex.  9.  To  find  the  characteristics  of  the  curve  of  intersection  of  a  surface  and 
a  developable.  The  letters  J/,  N,  R  relate  to  the  surface  as  in  Art.  576 ;  m,  »,  r 
to  the  developable.    Ans,  fi  =  3/r,  p  =  rE  -\-  »J/,  v  =  aM  +  8ri2. 

Ex.  10.  To  find  the  characteristics  of  a  developable  touching- a  surface  and  also 
a  given  curve.    Ans.  fi  =  /3iV+  3ri2,  p  =  rR  +  mN^  v  =  Nr, 
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577.  We  now  return  to  the  class  of  problems  proposed  in 
Art.  272,  viz.  to  find  the  degree  of  the  curve  traced  on  a  surface 
by  the  points  of  contact  of  a  line  which  satisfies  three  conditions. 
The  cases  we  shall  consider  are :  {A)  to  find  the  curve  traced 
bj  the  points  of  contact  of  lines  which  meet  in  four  con- 
secutive points;  {B)  when  a  line  is  an  inflexional  tangent  at 
one  point,  and  an  ordinary  tangent  at  another,  to  find  the 
degree  of  the  curve  formed  by  the  former  points,  and  ( G)  that 
of  the  curve  formed  by  the  latter;  {B)  to  find  the  curve 
traced  by  the  points  of  contact  of  triple  tangent  lines.  To 
these  may  be  added:  (a)  to  find  the  degree  of  the  surface 
formed  by  the  lines  A ;  (b)  to  find  the  degree  of  that  formed 
by  the  lines  considered  in  (B)  and  ( C) ;  (c)  to  find  the  degree 
of  that  generated  by  the  triple  tangents. 
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Now  to  commence  with  problem  ^1 ;  if-  a  line  meet  a  snrface 
in  four  consecutive  points  we  must  at  the  point  of  contact  not 
only  have  ?7'  =  0,  but  also  AZ7'=0,  A'i7'  =  0,  A'C7'  =  0.  The 
tangent  line  must  then  be  common  to  the  surfaces  denoted  by 
the  last  three  equations. 

But  since  the  six  points  of  intersection  of  these  surfaces  are 
all  coincident  with  xyzw\  the  problem  is  a  case  of  that  treated 
in  Art.  484.  Since  then,  by  that  article,  the  condition  11=0, 
that  the  three  surfaces  should  have  a  common  line,  is  of  the  degree 

substituting 

\  =  1,  \'  =  2,  X"  =  3;   /A==n-1,   /i'  =  n-2,  /l6"  =  «~3; 

we  find  that  Fl  is  of  the  degree  (llw—  24).  The  points  of  con- 
tact then  of  lines  which  meet  the  surface  in  four  consecutive 
points  lie  on  the  intersection  of  the  surfojce  with  a  derived  surface 
8  of  the  degree  lln  —  24,* 

The  intersection  of  this  surface  8  with  the  given  surface  U 
is  a  curve  of  the  order  «(llw  — 24),  "the  flecnodal  curve"  of 
U)  viz.  at  any  point  of  the  curve  the  tangent  plane  of  U  meets 
27  in  a  curve  "having  at  the  point  a  flecnode,  or  double  point 
having  there  an  inflexion  on  one  branch ;  the  tangent  to  this 
inflected  branch  is  of  course  the  osculating  (4-pointic)  tangent. 

578.  The  equation  of  the  surface  generated  by  the  4-pointic 
tangents  is  got  by  eliminating  x'yz'w'  between  Z7'  =  0,  AU'=^Oy 
A'Z7'  =  0,  A'i7'  =  0;  which  result,  by  the  ordinary  rule,  is  of 
the  degree 

n  (n-2)(n  -  3)-f2w(«-  l)(w- 3)+3«(n-  l)(?i-2)  =  6n*-  22n*+I8n. 

*  I  gave  this  theorem  in  1849  {CatH^idge  and  Dublin  Journal^  toI.  it.  p.  260). 
I  obtained  the  equation  in  an  inconvenient  form  {^Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  I.  p.  336) : 
and  in  one  more  convenient  {Philosophical  TVantaOionSf  1860,  p.  229)  which  I  shall 
presently  give.  But  I  substitute  for  mj  own  investigation  the  very  beaatifnl  piece 
of  analysis  by  which  Professor  debsch  performed  the  elimination  indicated  in  the 
text,  Crelle,  vol.  LViii.  p.  93.  As  the  calculation  is  long,  and  the  method,  which  is 
applicable  to  other  problems  also,  deserves  to  be  studied,  I  have  thought  it  better  to 
place  it  by  itself  in  an  appendix  than  to  introduce  it  here.  Prof.  Cayley  has  observed 
that  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  equation  of  the  Hessian  is  the  transformation 
of  the  equation  r£  —  ^  which  is  satisfied  for  every  point  of  a  developable,  so  the 
equation  i9  =  0  is  the  transformation  of  the  equation  (Art.  452)  which  is  satisfied  for 
everj  point  on  a  ruled  surface. 
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Now  this  result  expresses  the  locus  of  points,  whose  first, 
second,  and  third  polars  intersect  on  the  surface ;  and,  since  if 
a  point  be  anywhere  on  the  surface,  its  first,  second,  and  third 
polars  intersect  in  six  points  on  the  surface,  we  infer  that 
the  result  of  elimination  must  be  of  the  form  Z7*Jf=0.  The 
degree  of  M  is  therefore 

2w  (n  -  3)  (3w  -  2). 

579.  We  can  in  like  manner  solve  problem  B.  For  the 
point  of  contact  of  an  inflexional  tangent  we  have  ?7'  =  0, 
AZ7'  =  0,  A'Z7'  =  0  :  and  if  it  touch  the  surface  again,  we  have 
besides  TF'  =  0,  where  W  is  the  discriminant  of  the  equation 
of  the  degree  n  ~  3  in  X  :  /a,  which  remains  when  the  fii*st 
three  terms  vanish  of  the  equation,  p.  216.  For  W  then  we 
have  V  =  (n  +  3)  (n  -  4),  /x"  =  (n  -  3)  (n  —  4) ;  and  having,  as 
in  the  last  article,  \  =  1,  /Lt  =  n--1;  \'  =  2,  /A'  =  n-2,  we 
have  for  the  degree  of  fl 

2  (w  -  3)  (w  -  4)  +  (n  -  2)  (n  -f  3)  (n  -  4) 

+  2  (n  -  1)  (n  +  3)  (w-  4)  -  2  (w  +  3)  (w  -4). 

The  degree,  then,  of  the  surface  which  passes  through  the 
points  5  is  (w  -  4)  (3w"  ■\'bn-  24). 

The  equation  of  the  surface  generated  by  the  lines  (J) 
which  are  in  one  place  inflexional,  and  in  another  ordinary 
tangents,  is  found  by  eliminating  zyzw  between  the  four 
equations  Z7'  =  0,  A  ?7'  =  0,  A'  Z7'  =  0,  PT'  =  0 ;  and,  from  what 
has  been  just  stated  as  to  the  degree  of  the  variables  in  each 
of  these  equations,  the  degree  of  the  resultant  is 

?i(n-2)  (n-3)(n-4)-f  2n(n-  1)  (w-3)(w-4) 

+  n(n-l)(n-2)(n  +  3)(n-4)=n(w-4)(n'  +  3n'-20/i+18). 

But  it  appears,  as  in  the  last  article,  that  this  resultant  contains 
as  a  factor  U  in  the  power  2(«  +  3)(w-4).  Dividing  out 
this  factor,  the  degree  of  the  surface  (Jb)  remains 

n(n-3)(n-4)  (n*  +  6n-4). 

580.  In  order  that  a  tangent  at  the  point  xy'zw  may 
elsewhere  bo  an  inflexional  tangent,  we  must  have  a2/'  =  0, 
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(an  equation  for  wbich-  \=il,/A  =  n-  1),  and,  besides,  we  must 
have  satisfied  the  system  of  two  conditions,  that  the  equation 
of  the  degree  n  —  2  in  X. :  /i,  which  remains  when  the  first 
two  terms  vanish  of  the  equation,  p.  216,  may  have  three 
roots  all  equal  to  each  other.  If  then  X.',  /t';  V,  §jl*  be  the 
degrees  in  which  the  variables  enter  into  these  two  conditions, 
the  order  of  the  surface  which  passes  through  the  points  (C), 
is,  by  Art.  484,  \V  +  \V+ («- 2)  W.  But  (see  Highx 
Algebra  on  the  order  of  restricted  systems  of  equations) 

X'X"  =  (n  -  4)  (n»  +  «  -h  6),    X>"  +  Vy  =  (n  -  2)  («  -  4)  (n  +  6). 
The  order  of  the  surface  C  is,  therefore, 

{n  -  2)  («  -  4)  (n"  +  2n  +  12). 

The  locus  of  the  points  of  contact  of  triple  tangent  llijes 
is  investigated  in  like  manner,  except  that  for  the  conditiooa 
that  the  equation  just  considered  should  have  three  roots  all 
equal,  we  substitute  the  conditions  that  the  same  equatioa 
should  have  two  distinct  pairs  of  equal  roots.  But  (see  Higher 
Algebra)  for  this  system  of  conditions  we  have 

\'X"  =  ^  (n  -  4)  (n  -  5)  (n*  -h  3n  +  6), 

xy  +  XV  =  [n  -  2)  («  -  4)  (n  -  5)  (n  +  3). 

The  order  of  the  surface  which  determines  the  points  {D) 
is,  therefore,  ^  (n  -  2)  (n  -  4)  (w  -  5)  [n*  +  5«  +  12). 

To  find  the  surface  generated  by  the  triple  tangents  we 
are  to  eliminate  x'yzw  between  C'  =  0,  A  ?7'  =  0,  and  the  two 
conditions,  the  order  of  the  result  being 

UfjLfi"  +  w  (n  —  1)  (Xy  +  X"/Lt')  5 

but  since  this  result  contains  as  a  factor  TJ  ,  in  order  to  find 
the  order  of  the  surface  (c)  we  are  to  subtract  nX'X"  from  the 
number  just  written.     Substituting  the  values  just  given  for 

X'X",  X>"  +  X'>' ;  and  for  iilfi!',  \  (n  -  2)  (n  -  3)  (n  -  4)  (n  -  5j, 
we  get,  for  the  order  of  the  surface  (c), 

w  (w  -  3)  (n  -  4)  [n  -  5)  (w*  +  3w  -  2), 

a  number  which  probably  ought  to  be  divided  by  three. 

581.  There  remains  to  be  considered  another  class  of 
problems,   viz.  the  determination  of  the  number  of  tangents 
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which  satisfy  four  conditions.  The  following  is  an  enumera- 
tion of  these  problems.  To  determine:  (a)  the  number  of 
points  at  which  both  the  inflexional  tangents  meet  in  four  con- 
secutive points;  (/9)  the  number  of  lines  which  meet  in  five 
consecutive  points;  (7)  the  number  of  lines  which  are  doubly 
inflexional  tangents  in  one  place,  and  ordinary  tangents  in 
another;  (£)  of  lines  inflexional  in  two  places;  (&)  inflexional 
in  one  place  and  ordinary  tangents  in  two  others;  (^)  of  lines 
which  touch  in  four  places. 

The  first  of  these  problems  has  been  solved,  as  follows,  by 
Clebsch,  Grelle^  vol.  LXlii.  p.  14.  It  was  proved,  Art.  537,  that 
the  points  of  inflexion  of  the  section  by  the  tangent  plane  at 
any  point  on  a  surface,  of  the  po]^r  cubic  of  that  point,  lie  on 
the  plane  jciZ,  -f  yH^  -f  zH^  +  wH^.  Let  it  be  required  now  to 
find  the  locus  of  points  xyz'w'  on  a  surface  such  that  the  line 
joining  x'y'zw'  to  one  of  these  points  of  inflexion  may  meet 
any  assumed  line :  this  is,  in  other  words,  to  find  the  condition 
that  coordinates  of  the  form  Xo:'  4  A'^j  ^y  +  A^y?  &c.  (where 
ocyzv)  is  the  intersection  of  the  assumed  line  with  the  tangent 
plane)  may  satisfy  the  equation  of  the  polar  with  respect  to 
the  Hessian  ^H\  and  also  of  the  polar  cubic  A'f7'.  Now 
the  result  of  substitution  in  £iH  is  4  (w  -  2)  XiT' + /*AjH'' =  0. 
When  we  substitute  in  A'?7',  the  coefficient  of  X'  vanishes 
because  x'y*zw  is  on  the  surface,  and  that  of  X"  vanishes 
because  xyzw  is  in  the  tangent  plane.  The  result  is  then 
3(n-2)XA*£r'+/iA"?7'=0.  Eliminating  X  :  /*  between  these  two 
equations,  we  have  4JErA'*Cr  =  3 AZr  A*  ?7',  where  in  A"?7',  &c. 
we  are  to  substitute  the  coordinates  of  the  intersection  of  an 
arbitrary  line  with  the  tangent  plane;  that  is  to  say,  the 
several  determinants  of  the  system 

^J    ^2^    ^8>    «4 

a,  y3,   7,    S 
a',  iS',  y,  8' 

By  this  substitution  A*Z7'  becomes  in  x*y'zw'  of  the  degree 
n  -  34  3  (n  —  1)  =  4w  —  6,  and  H'  being  of  the  degree  4  («  —  2), 
the  equation  is  of  the  degree  8n  -  14.  This,  then,  is  the  degree 
of  th^  locus  required. 
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Now  I  saj  that  the  points  at  which  two  4-pointic  tangeots 
can  be  drawn  belong  to  this  locus.  At  any  one  of  these 
points  the  doubly  inflexional  tangents  evidently  both  lie  cm 
the  polar  cubic  of  that  point,  and  their  plane  will  therefore 
intersect  that  cubic  in  a  third  line  which,  as  we  saw  (Art.  537\ 
lies  in  the  plane  A^.  Every  point  on  that  line  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  point  of  inflcKion  of  the  polar  cubic ;  and  therefore 
the  plane  through  the  point  x'y'z'w  and  any  arbitrary  line  mud 
pass  through  a  point  of  inflexion.  The  points  then,  wh<»e 
number  we  are  investigating,  and  which  are  evidently  double 
points  on  the  curve  V8^  are  counted  doubly  among  the 
n(lln  — 24)  (8n- 14)  intersections  of  the  curve  US  with  the 
locus  determined  in  this  article.  Let  us  examine  now  wbat 
other  points  of  the  curve  U8  can  belong  to  the  locus.  At 
any  point  on  this  curve  the  4-pointic  tangent  lies  in  the  polar 
cubic,  the  section  of  which  by  the  tangent  plane  consista 
of  a  line  and  conic;  and  since  all  the  points  of  inflexion  of 
such  a  system  lie  in  the  line,  the  4-pointic  tangent  itself  i% 
in  this  case,  the  only  line  joining  xyz'w'  to  a  point  of 
inflexion.  And  we  have  seen.  Art.  578,  that  the  number  of  sucb 
tangents  which  can  meet  an  assumed  line  is  2^2  (n  —  3)  (3n  -  3). 
We  have,  then,  the  equation 

2a  +  2n  (n  -  3)  (3w  -  2)  =  n  (llw  -  24)  (8n  -  14), 

whence  a  =  n  (41  n*  -  162n  +  162), 

which  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  proposed. 

582.  The  equation  obtained  in  the  last  article  may  be 
illustrated  by  considering  the  case  where  the  arbitrary  line  is 
the  line  zw.  Denoting  the  differential  coefficients  with  regard 
to  X  and  y^  by  L  and  if,  that  equation  then  is 

^h(m^  -  i  #)'  U^  3  (Mi^-  L  ^)  [m^-l  ^)'a 

\     ax         ay  J  \     ax  ay )  \     dx         ay  J 

It  is  otherwise  evident  that  this  equation  is  satisfied  by 
the  points  on  the  surface,  the  4-pointic  tangents  at  which 
meet  the  line  zvo.     For  the  conditions  that  the  line  joining.xyjsur 
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to  an  arbitrary  point  xxf  on  zw  shall  be  a  4-pointic  tangent, 
are 

*5i-^y^=^»  (^s+^Xy)^=«'  (*^+y^)^=«' 

and  the  result  of  eliminating  xt/'  between  the  first  and  second 
and  first  and  third  of  these  equations  are  factors  in  the  equation 
written  above.     It  may  be  noted  that  we  have 


hd^^L^^  V^---Dz^-^2Nzw--Cw\ 


dy 

where  (7,  Z>,  N  have  the  same  meaning  as  at  p.  42 ;  and  there 
are  corresponding  equations  when  the  arbitrary  line  is  any 
whatever/ 

683*  The  following  method  presents  itself  of  investigating 
the  number  fi  of  5-pointic  tangents.  At  any  such  point  the 
5-pointic  tangent  is  a  tangent  to  the  flecnodal  curve,  and  the 
condition  that  this  should  be  the  case  can  be  expressed  as 
follows :  At  any  point  on  the  flecnodal  curve  the .  4-pointic 
tangent  lies  in  the  polar  cubic,  and  therefore  also  on  the  8  of 
the  polar  cubic,  which  for  distinction  we  shall  call  {8).  The 
4-poiutic  tangent  then  is  given  as  the  intersection  of  the  tangent 
planes  to  f/and  to  (iS).  The  condition  that  the  tangent  plane 
iolS  shall  pass  through  the  same  line  is  obtained  as  in  Ait.  484, 
by  writing  down  the  equation 


d;, 

V,, 

U^,        P« 

(-8)., 

(«)., 

{«),,  {s\ 

^., 

^.> 

^.J           ^4 

«» 

A 

7,      S 

-0, 

which  must  be  divisible  by  ou;  -f  /3y  +  7«  +  8i£?,  the  quotient 
representing  a  surface  of  the  degree  23n  —  52,  viz. 

(«  -  1 )  +  (llTi  -  25)  +  (lln  -  25)  - 1, 

which  meets  U8  in  the  biflecnodal  points  a  as  well  as  in  the 
points  /3.  But  the  following  considerations  shew  that  this 
method  only  gives  a  major  limit  to  the  number  of  points  P. 

XXX 
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If  in  the  detenniiiaiit  just  written  we  substitute  for  the  third 
row,  a',  /3',  7',  5',  we  shall  have  the  condition  that  an  arbitrary 
line  shall  be  met  by  a  4-pointic  tangent,  this  condition  being 
of  the  degree  12n  — 26,  and  being  also  satisfied  for  the  biflec- 
nodal  points.  Considering  then  the  points  on  US  which  satisfy 
the  condition,  we  should  be  led  to  write  down  the  equation 

2a  +  2n  (n  --  3)  (3n  ^  2)  =  n  (llw  -  24)  (12n  -  26), 

but  on  comparing  this  with  Clebsch^s  equation,  in  which  the 
last  factor  12n  -  26  is  replaced  by  8n  —  14,  we  are  led  to  infer 
that  for  points  on  the  fiecnodal  curve,  the  system  of  equations 
U^{S^)—  Z^(5J  =  0,  &c.  must  be  equivalent  to  other  equations 
of  lower  degree. 

In  the  last  edition  I  stated  reasons  which  led  me  to  assign 
to  the  number  (i  the  value  w(n- 4)  (lOlw-204),.  but  the 
arguments  not  being  demonstratively  conclusive  I  do  not 
reproduce  thenu 
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684.  We  can  discuss  the  cases  of  planes  which  touch  a 
surface  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  done  those  of  touching 
lines.  Every  plane  which  touches  a  surface  meets  it  in  a 
section  having  a  double  point;  but  since  the  equation  of  a 
plane  includes  three  constants,  a  determinate  number  of  tan- 
gent planes  can.  be  found  which  will  fulfil  two  additional 
conditions.  And  if  but  one  additional  condition  be  given,  an 
infinite  series  of  tangent  planes  can  be  found  which  will  satisfy 
it,  those  planes  enveloping  a  developable,  and  their  points  of 
contact  tracing  out  a  curve  on  the  surface.  It  may  be  re- 
quired either  to  determine  the  number  of  solutions  when  two 
additional  conditions  are  given,  or  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  curves  and  developables  just  mentioned,  when  one  additional 
condition  is  given.  Of  the  latter  class  of  problems  we  shall 
consider  but  two,  viz.  the  discussion  of  the  case  when  the 
plane  meets  the  surface  in  a  section  having  a  cusp;  or,  when 
it  meets  it  in  a  section  having  two  double  points.  Other  cases 
have  been  considered   by   anticipation   in    the   last  section,  as 
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for  example,  the  case  when  a  plane  meets  in  a  section  having 
a  double  point,  one  of  the  tangents  at  which  meets  in  four 
consecutive  points. 

585.  Let  the  coordinates  of  three  points  be  x*yz*tD\ 
x"y"z'w\  xyzw ;  then  those  of  any  point  on  the  plane  through 
the  points  will  be  Xx  +  fjix*  +  vx^  \y'  +  /xy"  +  vy,  &c. ;  and  if 
we  substitute  these  values  for  xyzw  in  the  equation  of  the 
surface,  we  shall  have  the  relation  which  roust  be  satisfied  for 
every  point  where  this  plane  meets  the  surface.  Let  the  result 
of  substitution  be  [i/JrsO,  then  [U]  may  be  written 

X"  U'  +  X"-V A,  U'  +  X"-VA  U'  +  iX"^  (m A,  +  vA)"  U'  +  &c.  =  0, 

dx     ^   dy'         da  dw 


where  A„  =  a>"  ^  +  y"  —  +  2"  —  +  «,"  ^^_, , 


.  d  d  d  d 

The  plane  will  touch  the  surface  if  the  discriminant  of  this 
equation  in  X,  /6,  v  vanish.  If  we  suppose  two  of  the  points 
fixed  and  the  third  to  be  variable,  then  this  discriminant  will 
represent  all  the  tangent  planes  to  the  surface  which  can  be 
drawn  through  the  line  joining  the  two  fixed  points. 

We  shall  suppose  the  point  xy'z'vo  to  be  on  the  surface, 
and  the  point  x^y'z'w'  to  be  taken  anywhere  on  the  tangent 
plane  at  that  point:  then  we  shall  have  Z7'  =  0,  A^^?7'  =  0, 
and  the  discriminant  will  become  divisible  by  the  square  of 
A?7'.  For  of  the  tangent  planes  which  can  be  drawn  to  a 
surface  through  any  tangent  line  to  that  surface,  two  will 
coincide  with  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point  of  contact  of 
that  line.  If  the  tangent  plane  at  xyz'w  be  a  double  tan- 
gent plane,  then  the  discriminant  we  are  considering,  instead 
of  being,  as  in  other  cases,  only  divisible  by  the  square  of 
the  equation  of  the  tangent  plane,  will  contain  its  cube  as  a 
factor.  In  order  to  examine  the  condition  that  this  may  be 
so,  let  us,  for  brevity,  write  the  equation  [Z7]  as  follows,  the 
coefficients  of  \",  X""*/Lt  being  supposed  to  vanish, 

rr-V  4  4\"-*  [Afx^  +  2B,xv  +  Gv^)  +  &c.  =  0. 
T  represents  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point  we  are  considering, 
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C  Its  polar  quadric,  while  ^  =  0  is  the  coiidition  that  od'y 
should  lie  oa  that  polar  quadric.     Now  it  will  be  found  tbat 
the  discriminant  of  [J7]  is  of  the  form 

where  ^  is  the  discriminant  wheii  T  vanishes  as  well  as  U^ 
and  ^„U\  In  order  that  the  discriminant  may  be  divisible 
by  y,  some  one  of  the  factors  wluch  multiply  T"  must  either 
vanish  or  be  divisible  by  T. 

586.  First,  then,  let  A  vanish.  This  only  denotes  that  the 
point  x"y"z'w"  lies  on  the  polar  quadric  of  x'y'z'w' ;  or,  since 
it  also  lies  in  the  tangent  plane,  that  the  point  x"y"z"w"  lies 
on  one  of  the  inflexional  tangents  at  x'y'z'w'.  Thus  we  learn, 
that  if  the  class  of  a  surface  be  ^,  then  of  the  p  tangent 
planes  which  can  be  drawn  through  an  ordinary  tangent  line, 
two  coincide  with  the  tangent  plane  at  its  point  of  contact, 
and  there  can  be  drawn  p  —  ^  distinct  from  that  plane;  but 
that  if  the  line  be  an  inflexional  tangent,  three  will  coincide 
with  that  tangent  plane,  and  there  can  be  drawn  only  p  —  ^ 
distinct  from  it.  If  we  suppose  that  x"y"z"w"  has  not  been 
taken  on  an  inflexional  tangent,  A  will  not  vanish,  and  we  may 
set  this  factor  aside  as  irrelevant  to  the  present  discussion. 

We  may  examine,  at  the  same  time,  the  conditions  that  T 
should  be  a  factor  in  B*-  A  (7,  and  in  <^. 

The  problem  which  arises  in  both  these  cases  is  the  follow- 
ing: Suppose  that  we  are  given  a  function  F,  whose  degrees 
in  x'yz'w'j  in  x"y"z"w"j  and  in  ocyzw  are  respectively  (\,  /it,  /*). 
Suppose  that  this  represents  a  surface,  having  as  a  multiple 
line  of  the  order  ^6,  the  line  joining  the  first  two  points;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  it  represents  a  series  of  planes  through 
that  line ;  to  find  the  condition  that  one  of  these  planes  should 
be  the  tangent  plane  T,  whose  degrees  are  (n  — 1,  0,  1).  If  so, 
any  arbitrary  line  which  meets  T  will  meet  F,  and  therefore 
if  we  eliminate  between  the  equations  7=0,  F=0,  and  the 
equations  of  an  arbitrary  line 

aX'\-by  +  cz  +  dw  =  Oj   a'x  +  b'y  +  c'z  -|- d'w  =  0, 
the  resultant  B  must  vanish.     This  is  of  the  degree  fi  in  abcd^ 


J 
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in  a!Vcd\  and  in  x"j^"z"vi\  and  of  the  degree  |i  (n  —  1)  +  \ 
in  x*y'zw\  But  evidently  if  the  assumed  right  line  met  the 
line  joining  x'yz'w'^  x"y"z"w\  B  would  vanish  even  though  T 
were  not  a  factor  in  F.  The  condition  (if=0),  that  the  two 
lines  should  meet,  is  of  tl^  first  degree  in  all  the  quantities 
we  are  considering;  and  we  see  now  that  B  is  of  the  form 
Mf^B'.  B  remains  a  function  of  x'yz'w  alone,  and  is  of  the 
degree  /it  (n  —  2)  +  X. 

687.  To  apply  this  to  the  case  we  are  considering,  since 
the  discriminant  of  [TT]  represents  a  series  of  planes  through 
xy'zw\  x'y"z"w\  it  follows  that  B^  —  AG and  (f>  both  represent 
planes  through  the  same  line.  The  first  is  of  the  degree 
{2(n-2),  2,  2},  while  0  is  of  the  degrees  (n-2)  (n"--6), 
n'  —  2n*  +  71-6,  w'  —  2w*  +  n  —  6,  as  appears  by  subtracting  the 
sum  of  the  degrees  of  T*,  Ay  and  [B^  —  A  C)*  from  the  degrees 
of  the  discriminant  of  [£^J,  which  is  of  the  degree  n(w— 1)" 
in  all  the  variables.  It  follows  then  from  the  last  article,  that 
the  condition  {H=  0)  that  T  should  be  a  factor  in  B^  —  AG 
is  of  the  degree  4  (n  —  2),  and  the  condition  {K=  0)  that  T 
should  be  a  factor  in  <f>  is  of  the  degree  (n  —  2)  («*  —  w*  -f  n  —  12), 
At  all  points  then  of  the  intersection  of  U  and  S  the  tan- 
gent plane  must  be  considered  double.  H  is  no  other  than 
the  Hessian ;  the  tangent  plane  at  every  point  of  the  curve 
UH  meets  the  surface  in  a  section  having  a  cusp,  and  is  to  be 
counted  as  double  (Art.  269).  The  curve  UK  is  the  locus  of 
points  of  contact  of  planes  which  touch  the  surface  in  two 
distinct  points.  It  is  called  by  Prof.  Cayley  the  node-couple 
curve. 

588.  Let  us  consider  next  the  series  of  tangent  planes 
which  touch  along  the  curve  UH.  They  form  a  developable 
whose  degree  is  p  =  2n  (n  — 2)  (3n  — 4),  Ex.  3,  p.  514.  The 
class  of  the  same  developable,  or  the  number  of  planes  of  the 
system  which  can  be  drawn  through  an  assigned  point,  is 
v  =  4n(n-  l)(n-2).  For  the  points  of  contact  are  evidently 
the  intersections  of  the  curve  UH  with  the  first  polar  of 
the  assigned  point.      We  can   also  determine  the  number  of 
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stationaiy  planes  of  the  system.  If  the  equation  of  J7J  the 
plane  z  being  the  tangent  plane  at  any  point  on  the  curve  UE[y 
be  «+y*  +  i*3  +  &c.  =  0,   it  is  easy  to  show  that  the   direction 

of  the  tangent  to  IJH  is  in  the  line  -jn^  =  0.  Now  the  tan- 
gent planes  to  U  are  the  same  at  two  consecutive  points 
proceeding  along  the  inflexional  tangent  y.  If  then  «,  do 
not  contain  any  term  a;'  (that  is  to  say,  if  the  inflexional  tan- 
gent meet  the  surface  in  four  consecutive  points),  the  direction 
of  the  tangent  to  the  curve  UH  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
inflexional  tangent ;  and  the  tangent  planes  at  two  consecutive 
points  on  the  curve  UH  will  be  the  same.  The  number  of 
stationary  tangent  planes  is  then  equal  to  the  number  of  inter- 
sections of  the  curve  UH  with  the  surface  8.  But  since  the 
curve  touches  the  surface,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Appendix, 
we  have  a  =  2n(n--2)  (lln  —  24).  From  these  data  all  the 
singularities  of  the  developable  which  touches  along  UH  can 
be  determined,  as  at  p.  302.     We  have 

A6  =  w(n-2)(28n-60),  v=4w  («-^l)(w-2),  p=2n(n-2)(3n-4), 
a  =2w(n-2)(lln-.24),  /9  =  n  (n  -  2)  (70n  -  160) ; 
2g  =^n[n-  2)  (16n*  -  Uv?  +  80n*  -  108n  +  156), 
2A  =  w  (n  -  2)  (784n*  -  4928yi'  +  10320n*  -  7444n  +  548). 

The  developable  here  considered  answers  to  a  cuspidal  line 
on  the  reciprocal  surface,  whose  singularities  are  got  by  inter- 
changing /Lb  and  V,  a  and  /3,  &c.  in  the  above  formulas. 

The  class  of  the  developable  touching  along  UK^  which,  is 
the  degree  of  a  double  curve  on  the  reciprocal  surface,  is  seen 
as  above  to  be  «  (w— 1)  (n-2)  (w'  —  n'  +  n- 12).  Its  other 
singularities  will  be  obtained  in  the  next  section,  where  we 
shall  also  determine  the  number  of  solutions  in  somQ  cases  where 
a  tangent  plane  is  required  to  fulfil  two  other  conditions. 

THEORY   OP  RECIPROCAL  SURFACES. 

589.  Understanding  by  ordinary  singularities  of  a  sur- 
face, those  which  in  general  exist  either  on  the  ^surface  or 
its   reciprocal,   we   may   make   the   following   enumeration   of 
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them.  A  surface  may  have  a  double  curve  of  degree  b  and 
a  cuspidal  of  degree  c.  The  tangent  cone,  determined  as  in 
Art.  277,  includes  doubly  the  cone  standing  on  the  double 
curve  and  trebly  that  standing  on  the  cuspidal  curve,  so  that 
if  the  degree  of  the  tangent  cone  proper  be  a,  we  have 

a  +  2J  +  3c  =  n(n-l). 

The  class  of  the  cone  a  is  the  ^ame  as  the  degree  of  the 
reciprocal.  Let  a  have  h  double  and  k  cuspidal  edges.  Let 
h  have  Jc  apparent  double  points,  and  t  triple  points  which 
are  also  triple  points  on  the  surface ;  and  let  c  have  h  apparent 
double  points.  Let  the  curves  b  and  c  intersect  in  7  points, 
which  are  stationary  points  on  the  former,  in  y8  which  are 
stationary  points  on  the  latter,  and  in  i  which  are  singular 
points  on  neither.  Let  the  curve  of  contact  a  meet  i  in  p 
points,  and  c  in  cr  points.  Let  the  same  letters  accented  denote 
singularities  of  the  reciprocal  surface. 

590.  We  saw  (Art.  274)  that  the  points  where  the  curve 
of  contact  meets  A"?/,  give  rise  to  cuspidal  edges  on  the 
tangent  cone.  But  when  the  line  of  contact  consists  of  the 
complex  curve  a  4  2 J  +  3c,  and  when  we  want  to  determine 
the  number  of  cuspidal  edges  on  the  cone  a,  the  points  where 
b  and  c  meet  A'^CT'  are  plainly  irrelevant  to  the  question. 
Neither  shall  we  have  cuspidal  edges  answering  to  all  the 
points  where  a  meets  A^fT",  since  a  common  edge  of  the  cones 
a  and  c  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cuspidal  edge  of  the  complex 
cone,  although  not  so  on  either  cone  considered  separately. 
The  following  formulas  contain  an  analysis  of  the  intersections 
of  each  of  the  curves  a,  &,  c,  with  the  surface  A'Z7, 

a  («  -  2)  =  ic  +  p  +  2cr  | 

i  («-2)=pH- 2)9  +  37 -f3«[ (^)- 

c  (w  -  2)  =  2o-  +  4;8  +  7       J 

The  reader  can  see  without  difficulty  that  the  points  Indicated 
in  these  formulae  are  included  in  the  intersections  of  A'Z7 
with  a,  &,  0,  respectively;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  the 
reason  for  the  numerical  multipliers  which  are  used  in  the 
formulae.    Although  it  is  probably  not  impossible   to   account 
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for  these  constants  bj  a  priori  reasoning,  I  prefer  to  explaic 
the  method  by  which  I  was  led  to  them  inductively.* 

591.   We  know  that  the  reciprocal  of  a  cubic  is  a  surface 
of  the  twelfth  degree,  which  has  a  cuspidal  edge  of  the  tw^itj- 
fourth  degree,  since   its   equation   is   of  the   form    64^5*  =  T*, 
where  S  is  of  the  fourth  and  T  of  the  sixth  degree   (p.  453). 
Each  of  the  twenty-seven  lines  on   the  surface   answers   to  a 
double  line  on  the   reciprocal  (p.  455).     The   proper    tangeor 
cone,  being  the  reciprocal   of   a   plane   section   of  the    cubic, 
is  of  the  sixth  degree,  and  has  nine  cuspidal  edges.      T*bud  we 
have  a  =  6,  5'  =  27,  c'  =  24,  n  =  12,  a  +  2b'  +  3c'  =  12.1 1.      The 
intersections  of  the  curves  c'  and  V  with  the  line  of  contact  ot 
a  cone  a'  through  any  assumed  point,  answer  to  tangent  planes 
to  the  original  cubic,  whose   points   of  contact  are   the  inter- 
sections of  an   assumed   plane   with  the   parabolic  curve   UH^ 
and   with    the    twenty-seven    lines.      Consequently   there    are 
twelve    points    c    and   twenty-seven    points   p';    one    of    the 
latter  points  lying   on   each   of  the  lines,  of  which  the  nodal 
line  of  the  reciprocal  surface  is  made  up. 

Now  the  sixty  points  of  intersection  of  the  curve  a  with 
the  second  polar,  which  is  of  the  tenth  degree,  consist  of 
the  nine  points  ic\  the  twenty-seven  points  />',  and  the  twelve 
points  a.  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  last  points  roust 
count  double,  since  we  cannot  satisfy  an  equation '  of  the  form 
9a  +  27 J  +  12c  =  60,  by  any  integer  values  of  a,  i,  c  except 
1,  1,  2.     Thus  we  are  led  to  the  first  of  the  equations  {A). 

Consider  now  the  points  where  any  of  the  twenty-seven 
lines  b  meets  the  same  surface  of  the  tenth  order.  The  points 
fi'  answer  to  the  points  where  the  twenty-seven  right  lines 
touch  the  parabolic  curve ;  and  there  are  two  such  points  on 


*  The  first  attempt  to  explain  the  effect  of  nodal  and  cuspidal  lines  on  the  degree 
of  the  reciprocal  surface  was  made  in  the  year  1847,  in  two  papers  which  I  con- 
tributed to  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Math^mtUical  Joumaij  vol.  II.,  p.  65,  and 
IV.  p.  188.  It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  year  1849,  however,  that  the  discovery 
of  the  twenty-seven  right  lines  on  a  cubic,  by  enabling  me  to  form  a  clear  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  recii)rocal  of  a  cubic,  led  me  to  the  theory  in  the  form  here 
explained.  Some  few  additional  details  will  be  found  in  a  memoir  which  I  contributed 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  RoyaU  Irish  Academy^  vol.  XXIII.  p.  461. 
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each  of  these  lines  (Art.  287).  There  are  also  five  points  t 
oa  each  of  these  lines  (Art.  530),  and  we  have  just  seen  that 
there  is  one  point  p.  Now,  since  the  equation  a  +  2i  H-  5c  =  10, 
can  have  only  the  systems  of  integer  solutions  (1,  2,  1)  or 
(3,  1,  1),  the  ten  points  of  intersection  of  one  of  the  lines 
with  the  second  polar  must  be  made  up  either  p  +  2/8'  -f  t\  or 
Sp'  -{■  ^  +  t\  and  the  latter  form  is  manifestly  to  be  rejected. 
But,  considering  the  curve  b'  as  made  up  of  the  twenty-seven 
lines,  the  points  t'  occur  each  on  three  of  these  lines :  we  are 
then  led  to  the  formula  b'  (n  -  2)  =  p'  +  2/8'  +  dt'. 

The  example  we  are  considering  does  not  enable  us  to 
determine  the  coefficient  of  y  in  the  second  formula  -4,  because 
there  are  no  points  7  on  the  reciprocal  of  a  cubic 

Lastly,  the  two  hundred  and  forty  points  in  which  the  curve 
c  meets  the  second  polar  are  made  up  of  the  twelve  points  cr', 
and  the  fifty-four  points  ff.  Now  the  equation  12a  -f  54&  =  240 
only  admits  of  the  systems  of  integer  solutions  (J  1,  2),  or  (2,  4), 
and  the  latter  is  manifestly  to  be  preferred.  In  this  way  we 
are  led  to  assign  all  the  coefficients  of  the  equations  {A)  except 
those  of  7. 

592.  Let  us  now  examine  in  the  same  way  the  reciprocal 
of  a  surface  of  the  n^^  order,  which  has  no  multiple  points. 
We  have  then  n  =71(71-1)",  n- 2  =  (72-2)(7i*+ 1),  a  =n(7i-l); 
and  for  the  nodal  and  cuspidal  curves  we  have  (Art.  286) 

y=Jw(n-l)(7i-2)(7i»-7i*  +  7i-12),    c'=4n(n-l)(w-2). 

The  number  of  cuspidal  edges  on  the  tangent  cone  to  the 
reciprocal,  answering  to  the  number  of  points  of  inflexion  on 
a  plane  section  of  the  original,  gives  us  ic'  =  3«(n-  2).  The 
points  p  and  a  answer  to  the  points  of  intersection  of  an 
assumed  plane  with  the  curves  UK  and  UH  (Art.  587); 
hence  /j'  =  ti  (71  -  2)  (n* -  71"  +  71  -  12),  cr'  =  4n  (n  -  2).  Substitute 
these  values  in  the  formula  a'  (ti' -  2)  =  «'  +  /)'  + 2cr',  and  it  is 
satisfied  identically,  thus  verifying  the  first  of  foi-mulaB  {A). 

We  shall  next  apply  to  the  same  case  the  third  of  the 
formulaB  (A).  It  was  proved  (Art-  588)  that  the  number  of 
points  ff  is  271  (71  —  2)  (IIti  —  24).  Now  the  intersections  of  the 
nodal  and  cuspidal  curves  on  the  reciprocal  surface   answer  to 

Y  Y  Y 
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the  planes  which  touch  at  the  points  of  meeting  of  the  carrw 
UH^  and  UK  on  the  original  surface.  If  a  plane  meet  the 
surface  in  a  section  having  an  ordinary  double  point  and  a  c\^% 
since  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  touching  at  the  latter  point  it  b 
a  double  tangent  plane,  it  belongs  in  two  ways  to  the  systcii: 
which  touches  along  WT;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  stationarr 
plane  of  that  system.  And,  since  evidently  the  points  /8'  are 
to  be  included  in  the  intersections  of  the  nodal  and  cru^tdsl 
curve,  the  points  U^  H^  K  must  either  answer  to  points  jS 
or  points  7'.  Assuming^  as  it  is  natural  to  do,  that  tie 
points  /9  count  double  among  the  intersections  of  UEK^ 
we  have 

7'  =  ?i{4(«-2)].{(n-2)(«'-n'  +  n-12)}-4n(n-  2)  {ll«-24) 

=  4n  (n-  2)  (n  -  3)  (»»  +  3n  -  16). 

But  if  we  substitute  the  values  already  found  for  c',  «',  c\  fi\ 
the  quantity  e  {n  -  2)  —  2<r  -  4:ff  becomes  also  equal  to  tbe 
value  just  assigned  for  7'.  Thus  the  third  of  tbe  formute  J 
IS  verified.  It  would  have  been  sufficient .  to  assume  that  the 
points  /3  count  /a  times  among  the  intersections  of  UHK^  and 
to  have  written  the  third  of  the  formula  provisionally 

0  (n -2)  =  2cr  +  4/3  +  X7, 

when,  proceeding  as  above,  it  would  have  been  found  that  tlie 
formulsB  could  not  be  satisfied  unless  \=  1,  /ii=::2. 

It  only  remains  to  examine  the  second  of  the  formniss  (^> 
We  have  just  assigned  the  values  of  all  the  quantities  involved 
in  it  except  i.  Substituting  then  these  values,  we  find  that  the 
number  of  triple  tangent  planes  to  a  surface  of  the  n**  degree 
is  given  by  the  formula 

6«'  =  w  (w  -  2)  (w'  -  4n®  +  7n'  -  45»*4- 1  I4n'  -  1  llnV  548»  -  960). 

593.  It  was  proved  (Art.  279)  that  the  poi^its  of  contact 
of  those  edges  of  the  tangent  cone  which  touch  In  two  distinct 
points  lie  on  a  certain  surnice  of  the  degree  (n  — 2)(7i-3). 
Now  when  the  tangent  cone  is,  as  before,  a  complex  cone 
rt4-2i  +  3c,  it  is  evident  that  among  these  double  tangents 
will  be  included  those  common  edges  of  the  cones  ai,  wh/ci 
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meet  the  carves  a,  h  in  distinct  points ;  and,  similarly,  for  the 
other  pairs  of  cones.  If  then  we  denote  by  [aJ]  the  number 
of  the  apparent  interaections  of  the  curves  a  and  i,  that  is 
to  say,  the  number  of  points  in  which  these  curves  seen 
from  any  point  of  space  seem  to  '  intersect,  though  they  do 
not  actually  do  so,  the  following  formulaB  will  contain,  an 
analysis  of  the  intersections  of  a,  i,  c,  with  the  surface  of 
the  degree  {n  —  2)  (n  —  3) : 

rt  (n  -  2)  (w  -  3)  =  28  4-  3  [oc]  +  2  [oA], 

J  (n-  2)  (n -  3)  =  4A:  +  [ai]  +  3  [Jc], 

c  (/I  -  2)  (n  -  3)  =  6A  +  [ac\  +  2  [Jc]. 

Now  the  number  of  apparent  intersections  of  two  curves  is  at 
once  deduced  from  that  of  their  actual  intersections.  For  if 
cones  be  described  having  a  common  vertex  and  standing  on 
the  two  curves,  their  common  edges  must  answer  either  to 
apparent  or  actual  intersections.     Hence, 

*[ai]  =  aA-2/3,   [ac]  =  ac- 3c7,   [6c]  =  ic  -  3/3  -  27  -  «. 

{Substituting  these  values,  we  have 

a  (n  -  2)  (w  -  3)  =  2S  +  2ah  +  3ac  -  4p  -  9cr  ^ 

J(w-2)(n-3)  =  4A  +  aJ  +  36c-9;S-67-3i-2p  [...(B). 
c  (w  -  2)  [n  -  3)  =  6A  +  oc  +  2Jc  -  6/3  -  47  -  2i  -  3<r  j 

The  first  and  third  of  these  equations  are  satisfied  identically 
if  we  substitute  for  /3,  7,  p,  cr,  &c.,  the  values  used  in  the  last 
article,  to  which  we  are  to  add  2S'  =  n  (w- 2)  (n'— 9),  V'  =  0, 
and  the  value  of  K  given  (Art.  588),  viz. 

2A'  =  n  (n  -  2)  (16»*  -  64«'  -f  80«*  -  108n  +  156). 

The  second  equation  enables  us  to  determine  k'  by  the  equation 

8.V  =  n  (w  -  2)  (n'"  -  6/*"  +  16w'  -  54«' 

+  164n*  -  288n'  +  547 w*  -  1058«"  +  1068/1*  -  1214n  +  1464) ; 


*  If  the  surface  have  a  nodal  curve,  but  no  cuspidal,  there  will  still  be  a  deter- 
minate number  i  of  cuspidal  points  on  the  nodal  curve,  and  the  above  equation 
receives  the  modification  [ab]  =  ab  —  2p  —  i.  In  determining,  however,  the  degree  of 
the  itxiprocal  surface  the  quantity  [o^]  is  eliminated. 
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from  this  expression  the  rank  of  the  developable,  of  which  V  ifl 
the  cuspidal  edge,  can  be  calculated  bj  the  formula 

Putting   in   the   values  already   obtained   for   these   quantities 

we  find 

JB'  = »?  («  -  2)  (w  -  3)  (71*  +  2n  -  4). 

This  is  then  the  rank  of  the  developable  formed  bj  the  planes 
which  have  double  contact  with  the  given  surface.. 

594.  From  formuls  A  and  B  we  can  calculate  the  diminu- 
tion in  the  degree  of  the  reciprocal  caused  by  the  singularities 
on  the  original  surface  enumerated  Art.  589.  If  the  degree  of 
a  cone  diminish  from  m  Xo  m—l^  that  of  its  reciprocal  diminishes 
from  w (m  —  1)  to  (m-T)  {m-l  —  l)]  that  is  to  say,  is  reduced 
by  Z(2wi— Z— 1).  Now  the  tangent  cone  to  a  surface  is  in 
general  of  the  degree  w(«  — 1),  and  we  have  seen  that  when 
the  surface  has  nodal  and  cuspidal  lines  this  degree  is  reduced 
by  25  + 3c.  There  is  a  consequent  diminution  in  the  degree 
of  the  reciprocal  surface 

i>=(2&  +  3c)(2n*-2w-26-3c-l). 

But  the  existence  of  nodal  and  cuspidal  curves  on  the  surface 
causes  also  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  double  and  cuspidal 
edges  in  the  tangent  cone.  From  the  diminution  in  the  degree 
of  the  reciprocal  surface  just  given  must  be  subtracted  twice 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  double  edges,  and  three  times 
that  of  the  cuspidal  edges.     Now,  from  formulae  A^  we  have 

ic=:  (a- &- c)  (ti  -  2)  +  6/8  + 47  + 3<. 

But,  since  if  the  surface  had  no  multiple  lines,  the  number  of 
cuspidal  edges  on  the  tangent  cone  would  be  (a  +  2i  +  3c)  (n  —  2), 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  cuspidal  edges  is 

Z*=  (36  +  4c)  (n -  2)  -  6/8-47-3^. 

Again,  from  the  first  system  of  equations  (Art.  592),  we  have 

(a-  26- 3c)  (/i-2)  (n-  3)  =28-  8Z;-  18A- 12  [Jc], 

and  putting  for  [Jc]  its  value 

28  =  (a  -  26  -  3c)  (n  -  2)(n-3)  H-  8*+  18A+  126c  -36/8-247- 12»: 
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But  if  the  surface  had  no  multiple  liDes,  2£  would 

=  (a  +  2&  +  3c)  {n  -  2)  (n  -  3). 

The  diminution  then  in  the  number  of  double  edges  is  given 
by  the  formulsD 

2jS=  (4J  +  6c)  {n  -  2)  (n  -  3)  -  84  -  18A  - 1 2&c  +  36/3  +  247  +  122. 

The  entire  diminution  then  in  the  degree  of  the  reciprocal 
D  —  'SK  —  2H  is,  when  reduced, 

n(754l2c)-46*-9c'-86-15c  +  8i+18A-18i8-127- 12t+9^ 

695.   The  formulae  By  reduced  by  the  formula 

a  +  2  J  +  3c  =  w  (n  -  1), 

become       a  (—  4w  +  6)  =  2S  —  a^  —  4p  —  9cr  •\ 

i(-4n  +  6)  =  4A:-2i"-9/3-  67-3;-2/)l  ...  ((7). 
c  (-  4n  +  6)  =  6A  -  3c*  -  6/3  -  47  -  2i  -  3<r  J 

To  each  of  these  formulae  we  add  four  times  the  corre- 
sponding formula  A  ;  and  we  simplify  the  results  by  writing 
for  a"— a  — 2S  — 3ic,  w' the  degree  of  the  reciprocal  surface,  by 
giving  jR  the  same  meaning  as  in  Art.  592,  and  by  writing  for 
c*  —  c  -  2A  -  Sdy  8  the  order  of  the  developable  generated  by 
the  curve  c ;  when  we  obtain  the  formulae  in  a  more  convenient 

shape,  viz. 

ri  —a=^  K  —  (T  '\ 

25  =  2p-/3-3;> {JD). 

From  the  first  of  equations  A  and  Z>,  we  may  also  obtain 

the  equation 

(n  —  1)  a  =  w' + />  +  3(r, 

the  truth  of  which  may  be  seen  from  the  consideration  that  a, 
the  curve  of  simple  contact  from  any  one  point,  intersects  the 
first  polar  of  any  other  point,  either  in  the  n  points  of  contact 
of  tangent  planes  passing  through  the  line  joining  the  two 
points,  or  else  in  the  p  points  where  a  meets  &,  or  the  tr  points 
where  it  meets  c,  since  every  first  polar  passes  through  the 
curves  J,  c. 
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596.  The  effect  of  multiple  lines  in  diminishiug  the  degree 
of  the  reciprocal  may  be  otherwise  investigated.  The  points 
of  contact  of  tangent  planes,  which  can  be  drawn  through  a 
given  line,  are  the  intersections  with  the  surface  of  the  curve 
of  degree  (w  — 1)*,  which  is  the  intersection  of  the  first  polars 
of  any  two  points  on  the  line.  Now,  let  us  first  consider  the 
case  when  the  surface  has  only  an  ordinary  double  curve  of 
degree  h.  The  first  polars  of  the  two  points  pass  each  through 
this  curve,  so  that  their  intersection  breaks  up  into  this  curve 
h  and  a  complemental  curve  d.  Now,  in  looking  for  the  points 
of  contact  of  tangent  planes  through  the  given  line,  in  the 
first  place,  instead  of  taking  the  points  where  the  complex 
curve  b-\-d  meets  the  surface,  we  are  only  to  take  those  in 
which  d  meets  it,  which  causes  a  reduction  hn  in  the  degree 
of  the  reciprocal.  But,  further,  we  are  not  to  take  all  the 
points  in  which  d  meets  the  surface :  those  in  which  it  meets 
the  curve   b  being   to    be  rejected ;   those    being   in    number 

25  (n  -  2)  —  r  (Art.  376)  where  r  is  the  rank  of  the  system  i. 
Now,  these  points  consist  of  the  r  points  on  the  curve  5, 
the  tangents  at  which  meet  the  line  through  which  we  are 
seeking  to  draw  tangent  planes  to  the  given  surface,  and  of 

26  {n  —  2)  —  2r  points  at  which  the  two  polar  surfaces  touch. 
These  last  are  cuspidal  points  on  the  double  curve  b]  that  is 
to  say,  points  at  which  the  two  tangent  planes  coincide,  and 
they  count  for  three  in  the  intersections  of  the  curve  d  with 
the  given  surface,  since  the  three  surfaces  touch  at  these  points ; 
while  the  r  joints  being  ordinary  points  on  the  double  line 
only  count  for  two.     The  total  reduction  then  is 

nb  +  2r  4  3  {2J  (w  -  2)  -  2r]  =  6  (7n  -  12)  -4r, 

which  agrees  with  the  preceding  theory. 

If  the  curve  J,  instead  of  being  merely  a  double  curve, 
were  a  multiple  curve  on  the  surface  of  the  order  p  of  mul- 
tiplicity, I  have  found  for  the  reduction  of  the  degree  of  the 
reciprocal  (see  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy^  vol. 
XXIII.  p.  485) 

J(/?-l)(3y>  +  l)w-25^;(/-l)-/(2?-l)r, 
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for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  cuspidal  edges  of  the  cone 
of  simple  contact 

J{3(p-.l)«ri-p(p-l)(2;7-l)}-p(p-l)(p-2)r, 

and  for  twice  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  its  double  edges 

5Jp(^-l)n''-5(p-l)(14;?-8)w 
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597.  The  theory  just  explained  ought  to  enable  us  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  degree  of  the  reciprocal  of  a 
developable  reduces  to  nothing.  This  application  of  the  theory 
both  verifies  the  theory  itself  and  enables  us  to  determine  some 
singularities  of  developables  not  given,  Arts.  356,  &c.  We  use 
the  notation  of  the  section  referred  to.  The  tangent  cone  to  a 
developable  consists  of  n  planes;  it  has  therefore  no  cuspidal 
edges  and  \n  (?« —  1)  double  edges.  The  simple  line  of  contact 
(a)  consists  of  n  lines  of  the  system  each  of  which  meets  the 
cuspidal  edge  m  once,  and  the  double  line  re  in  (r  —  4)  points. 
The  lines  m  and  x  intersect  at  the  a  points  of  contact  of  the 
stationary  planes  of  the  system ;  for  since  there  three  con- 
secutive lines  of  the  system  are  in  the  same  plane,  the  inter- 
section of  the  first  and  third  gives  a  point  on  the  line  xj\ 

We  have  then  the  following  table.  The  letters  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  equatiq/is  refer  to  the  notation  of  this  Chapter 
and  those  on  the  right  to  that  of  Chapter  XIL  : 

p  =  M(r  — 4)^   <r  =  w,   «  =  0,   ff  =  fij   h  =  h^   t  =  a;    7i'  =  0,  5=r; 
and  the  quantities  f,  7,  B  remain  to  be  determined.     On  sub- 


*  The  method  of  this  article  is  not  applied  to  the  case  where  the  surface  has  a 
cnspidal  curve  in  the  Memoir  from  which  I  cite,  and  I  hare  not  since  attempted 
to  repair  the  omission. 

t  It  is  only  on  acconnt  of  their  occurrence  in  this  example  that  I  was  led  to 
include  the  points  t  in  the  theory. 
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Btttuting  these  Tallies  in  formulae  A  and  i),  pp.  527,  533,  we 
get  the  system  of  equations 

«(r-2)  =  «{2+(r-4)}, 

j;  (r  -  2)  =  n  (r  -  4)  4  2/S  +  37  +  3^, 

»i(r-2)  =  2«  +  4/3-f  7,  \ 


—  «  =  —  Wj 


(£). 


25  =  2rt(r-4)-^-3a, 
3r+»i  =  5rt-2a4^, 

The  first  and  fourth  of  these  equations  are  identically  true,  and 
the  sixth  is  verified  by  the  equations  of  Arts.  357,  358.  The 
three  remaining  equations  determine  the  three  quantities,  whose 
values  have  not  before  been  given,  viz.  t  the  number  of  "  points 
on  three  lines"  of  the  system ;  7  the  number  of  points  of  the 
system  through  each  of  which  passes  another  non-consecutive 
line  of  the  system;  and  R  the  rank  of  the  developable  of 
which  X  is  the  cuspidal  edge.  These  quantities  being  deter- 
mined ^  we  can  by  an  interchange  of  letters,  write  down  the 
reciprocal  singularities,  viz.  the  number  of  "  planes  through 
three  lines,"  &c. 

Ex.  1.  Let  it  be  required  to  apply  the  preceding  theory  to  the  case  considered, 
Art.  360. 

Am,  y  =  6(ifc-3)  (ife-4),    8<=4(it-3)(Jfc-4)  (ifc  -  5), 

*  =  (jfc  -  3)  (2*»  -  m?  +  hlh  -  65),    5  =  2  (A  -  1)  (i  -  3). 

And  for  the  reciprocal  singularities 

y  =  2(4-2)  (il'-3),    3^'=  4(A:-2)  (k-S)  (A  -  4), 

kf={k-  2)  {k  -  3)  {2k'  -  lOk  +  11),    ir  =  6  (A  -  3)«. 

Ex.  2.  Two  surfaces  intersect  the  sum  of  whose  degrees  iap  and  their  product  q. 

Ans,  y  =  q  {pq  —  2q  —  Bp  +  16). 

This  follows  from  the  table,  p.  313,  but  can  be  proved  directly  by  the  method  used 
(Arts.  374,  482),  see  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Vol.  ZXIII.  p.  469, 

R  =  ^{p-'2.){q{p-Z)-l}, 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  singularities  of  the  developable  generated  by  a  line  resting 
twice  on  a  given  curve.  The  planes  of  this  system  are  evidently  "  planes  through 
two  lines"  of  the  original  system :  the  class  of  the  system  is  therefore  y ;  and  the 
other  singularities  are  the  reciprocals  of  those  of  the  system  whose  cuspidal  edge 
is  Xy  calculated  in  this  article.  Thus  the  rank  of  the  system,  or  the  order  of  the 
developable,  is  given  by  the  formula 

2/^  =  2m  (r  -  4)  -  o  -  3/i. 
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598.  Since  the  degree  of  the  reciprocal  of  a  ruled  surface 
reduces  always  to  the  degree  of  the  original  surface  (p.  91) 
the  theory  of  reciprocal  surfaces  ought  to  account  for  this  re- 
duction. I  have  not  obtained  this  explanation  for  ruled  surfaces 
in  general^  but  some  particular  cases  are  examined  and  ac- 
counted for  in  the  Memoir  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  already  cited.  I  give  only  one  example  here. 
Let  the  equation  of  the  surface  be  derived,  as  in  Art.  475,  from 
the  elimination  of  t  between  the  equations 

at*  +  5«*"'  +  &c.  =  0,   a'f  +  J V  +  &c.  =  0, 

where  a,  a ,  &c.  are  any  linear  functions  of  the  coordinates. 
Then  if  we  write  4  +  ?  =  /*,  the  degree  of  the  surface  is  /i, 
having  a  double  line  of  the  order  J  (/a  —  1)  (/Lt  —  2),  on  which 
are  J  (/Lt  —  2)  (/Lt  —  3)  [fi  —  4)  triple  points.  For  the  apparent 
double  points  of  this  double  curve  we  have 

2A  =  i(AA-2)(/t-3)(A^''-5/t  +  8); 
and  the  developable  generated  by  that  curve  is  of  the  order 
2  (/A  —  2)  (/A  -  3).     It  will  be  found  then  that  we  have 

a  =  2(/t-l),&  =  H/^-l)(A*-2),it=3(A*-2),S  =  2(M-2)(/.-3) 

values  which  agree  with  what  wa^  proved,  Art.  594,  viz.  that 
the  number  of  cuspidal  edges  in  the  tangent  cone  is  diminished 
by  Zb  (/A  —  2)  —  3t,  while  the  double  edges  are  diminished  by 
25  {[J,  —  2)  (/Lt  —  3)  —  4A.  In  verifying  the  separate  formulas  B 
the  remark,  note,  p.  531,  must  be  attended  to. 

I  have  also  tried  to  apply  this  theory  to  the  surface,  which 
is  the  envelope  of  the  plane  acC  +  J^"  +  C7"  +  &c.,  where 
a,  y8,  7  are  arbitrary  parameters,  but  have  only  succeeded  when 
n  =  3.  We  have  here  (see  Art.  523,  Ex  2)  w  =  12,  w'  =  9,  a  =  18 ; 
h  being  the  number  of  cubics  with  two  double  points  (that  is,  of 
systems  of  conic  and  line)  which  can  be  drawn  through  seven 
points,  is  21 ;  c  is  24,  since  the  cuspidal  curve  is  the  intersection 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  order  represented  by 
the  two  invariants  of  the  given  cubic  equation ;  for  the  same 
reason  h  =  180  and  )S=  c'  -  c  -  2A  -  3y8  =  192  -  3^ ;  t  being  the 
number  of  cubics  with  three  double  points  (that  is,  of  systems 
of  three  right  lines)  which  can  be  drawn  through  six  points, 
is  15.      The  reciprocal  of  envelopes  of  the  kind  we  are  con- 
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sidering  can  have  no  cuspidal  curve.     Thia  consideration  gives 
K^21j  S  =  108.     The  formula  A  and  D  then  give 
180  =  27  +  p  +  2a,    210  =  ^  +  2/8+37  +  45,    240  =  2<r  +  4/8  +  7, 
9- 18  =  27- <r,    25  =  2p-i8,    3  (1 92  - 3/8)  +  24  =  5<r  +  ^8. 

These  six  equations  determine  the  five  unknowns  and  give  one 
equation  of  verification.     "We  have 

p  =  81,    <r  =  36,    /3  =  42,    7  =  0,    S=60. 

599.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Hessian  of  a  ruled 
surface  meets  the  surface  only  in  its  multiple  lines,  and  in  the 
generators  each  of  which  is  intersected  by  one  consecutive. 
For,  Art.  474,  if  xy  be  any  generator,  that  part  of  the  equa- 
tion which  is  only  of  the  first  degree  in  x  and  y  is  of  the  form 
(xz'{'i/w)(f>.  Then,  Art.  287,  the  part  of  the  Hessian  which 
does  not  contain  x  and  y,  is 

{(*-S)(*-S-«S^*F: 

which  reduces  to  ^*.  But  xy  intersects  <^  only  in  the  points 
where  it  meets  multiple  lines.  But  if  the  equation  be  of  the 
form  ux  +  vy*  (Art.  287)  the  Hessian  passes  through  xy.  Thus 
in  the  case  considered  in  the  last  article,  the  number  of  lines 
which  meet  one  consecutive  are  easily  seen  to  be  2  (/ti  —  2) ; 
and  the  curve  UH^  whose  order  is  4/a  {fi  —  2),  consists  of  these 
lines,  each  counting  for  two  and  therefore  equivalent  to  4  (/a  —  2) 
in  the  intersection,  together  with  the  double  line  equivalent 
to  4(/Lt-  1)  (/A  — 2).  Again,  if  a  surface  have  a  multiple  line 
whose  degree  is  w,  and  order  of  multiplicity  j?,  it  will  be  a 
line  of  order  4  (^  —  1)  on  the  Hessian,  and  will  be  equivalent 
to  4mp(^— 1)  on  the  curve  UH.  Now  the  ruled  surface 
generated  by  a  line  resting  on  two  right  lines  and  on  a  curve 
m  (which  is  supposed  to  have  no  actual  multiple  point)  is  of 
order  2w,  having  the  right  lines  as  multiples  of  order  w, 
having  ^m  (w  —  1)  +  A  double  generators,  and  2r  generators 
which  meet  a  consecutive  one.  Comparing  then  the  orderNf 
the  curve  UH  with  the  sum  of  the  orders  of  the  curves  of 
which  it  is  made  up,  we  have 

16m  (m  -  1)  =  Sm  [m  -  1)  +  4w  {m  -  I)  +'8A  +  4r, 
an  equation  which  is  identically  true. 
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ADDITION  BY  PROF.  CAYLEY  ON  THE  THEORY  OF  RECIPROCAL 

SURFACES. 

600.  In  further  developing  the  theory  of  reciprocal  surfaces 
it  has  heen  found  necessary  to  take  account  of  other  singula- 
rities, some  of  which  are  as  yet  only  imperfectly  understood. 
It  will  be  convenient  to  give  the  following  complete  list  of 
the  quantities  which  present  themselves  : 

«,  order  of  the  surface. 

Gy  order  of  the  tangent  cone  drawn  from  any  point  to  the 

surface. 
S,   number  of  nodal  edges  of  the  cone. 
Ky  number  of  its  cuspidal  edges. 
Pj  class  of  nodal  torse. 
ay  class  of  cuspidal  torse. 
by  order  of  nodal  curve. 
ky  number  of  its  apparent  double  points. 
fy  number  of  its  actual  double  points. 
ty    number  of  its  triple  points. 
jy   number  of  its  pinch-points. 
qy   its  class. 

c,   order  of  cuspidal  curve. 
hy  number  of  its  apparent  double  points. 
6y  number  of  its  points  of  an  unexplained  singularity. 
X^  number  of  its  close-points. 
CD,  number  of  its  off-points. 
r,    its  class. 
fiy  number  of  intersections   of  nodal   and   cuspidal   curves, 

stationary  points  on  cuspidal  curve. 
7,  number  of  intersections,  stationary  points  on  nodal  curve, 
t,    number  of  intersections,  not  stationary  points  on  either 

curve. 
Gy  number  of  cnicnodes  of  surface. 
By  number  of  binodes. 

And  corresponding  reciprocally  to  these : 

n'y   class  of  surface. 

a'y   class  of  section  by  arbitrary  plane. 
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B\   number  of  double  tangents  of  section 

K^   number  of  its  inflexions. 

p'j   order  of  node-couple  curve. 

cr'j  order  of  spinode  curve. 

b'y    class  of  node-couple  torse. 

k\   number  of  its  apparent  double  planes. 

f'j  number  of  its  actual  double  planes. 

<',    number  of  its  triple  planes* 

j'j    number  of  its  pinch-planes. 

q'y    its  order. 

c'y    class  of  spinode  torse. 

b'j    number  of  its  apparent  double  planes* 

ffj    number  of  its  planes  of  a  certain  unexplained  singularltj. 

j^'j  number  of  its  close-planes. 

(o\  number  of  its  off-planes. 

r',    its  order. 

fi\  number  of  common  planes  of  node-couple  and  spinode 
torse,  stationary  planes  of  spinode  torse. 

7',   number  of  common  planes,  stationary  planes  of  node- 
couple  torse. 

I'j    number  of  common  planes,  not  stationary  planes  of  either 
torse. 

C,  number  of  cnictropes  of  surface. 

J5',  number  of  its  bitropes. 
In  all  46  quantities. 

601.  In  part  explanation,  observe  that  the  definitions  of  p 
and  a  agree  with  those  given.  Art.  590 :  the  nodal  torse  is  the 
torse  enveloped  by  the  tangent  planes  along  the  nodal  curve ;  if 
the  nodal  curve  meets  the  curve  of  contact  a,  then  a  tangent 
plane  of  the  nodal  torse  passes  through  the  arbitrary  point, 
that  is  p  will  be  the  number  of  these  planes  which  pass  through 
the  arbitrary  point,  viz.  the  class  of  the  torse.  So  also  the 
cuspidal  torse  is  the  torse  enveloped  by  the  tangent  planes  along 
the  cuspidal  curve ;  and  a-  will  be  the  number  of  these  tangent 
planes  which  pass  through  the  arbitrary  point,  viz.  it  will  be  the 
class  of  the  torse.  Again,  as  regards  p  and  a' :  the  node-couple 
torse  is  the  envelope  of  the  bitangent  planes  of  the  surface,  and 
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the  node-couple  curve  is  the  locus  of  the  points  of  contact  of 
these  planes ;  similarly,  the  spinode  torse  is  the  envelope  of  the 
parabolic  planes  of  the  surface,  and  the  spinode  curve  is  the 
locus  of  the  points  of  contact  of  these  planes;  viz.  it  is  the 
curve  UH  of  intersection  of  the  surface  and  its  Hessian ;  the 
two  curves  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  nodal  and  cuspidal  torses 
respectively,  and  the  definitions  of  /)',  a  correspond  to  those  of 
p  and  0*. 

602.  In  regard  to  the  nodal  curve  J,  we  consider  k  the  number 
of  its  apparent  double  points  (excluding  actual  double  points) ;  f 
the  number  of  its  actual  double  points  (each  of  these  is  a  point 
of  contact  of  two  sheets  of  the  surface,  and  there  is  thus  at  the 
point  a  single  tangent-plane,  viz.  this  is  a  plane/',  and  we 
thus  have  /'  =/) ;  t  the  number  of  its  triple  points ;  and  j  the 
number  of  its  pinch-points — these  last  are  not  singular  points  of 
the  nodal  curve  per  ae^  but  are  singular  in  regard  to  the  curve 
as  nodal  curve  of  the  surface ;  viz.  a  pinch-point  is  a  point  at 
which  the  two  tangent  planes  are  coincident.  The  cuvre  is 
considered  as  not  having  any  stationary  points  other  than  the 
points  7,  which  lie  also  on  the  cuspidal  curve ;  and  the  expres- 
sion for  the  class  consequently  is  y  =  J*  —  J  —  2A  —  2/  -  87  —  6<. 

603.  In  regard  to  the  cuspidal  curve  c  we  consider  h  the 
number  of  its  apparent  double  points ;  and  upon  the  curve, 
not  singular  points  in  regard  to  the  curve  per  se^  but  only  in 
regard  to  it  as  cuspidal  curve  of  the  surface,  certain  points  in 
number  ^,  Xi  ®  respectively.  The  curve  is  considered  as  not 
having  any  actual  double  or  other  multiple  points,  and  as  not 
having  any  stationary  points  except  the  points  )8,  which  lie  also 
on  the  nodal  curve ;  and  the  expression  for  the  class  consequently 
iar  =  c'-c-2A-3i8. 

604.  The  points  7  are  points  where  the  cuspidal  curve  with 
the  two  sheets  (or  say  rather  half-sheets)  belonging  to  it  are 
intersected  by  another  sheet  of  the  surface ;  the  curve  of  inter- 
section with  such  other  sheet  belonging  to  the  nodal  curve  of 
the  surface  has  evidently  a  stationary  (cuspidal)  point  at  the 
point  of  intersection. 
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As  to  the  points  /8,  to  facilitate  the  conception,  imagine  the 
cuspidal  curve  to  be  a  semi-cubical  parabola,  and  the  nodal 
curve  a  right  line  (not  in  the  plane  of  the  curve)  passing^ 
through  the  cusp ;  then  intersecting  the  two  curves  bj  a  series 
of  parallel  planes,  any  plane  which  is,  say,  above  the  cusp,  meets 
the  parabola  in  two  real  points  and  the  line  in  one  real  point, 
and  the  section  of  the  surface  is  a  curve  with  two  real  cusps 
and  a  real  node ;  as  the  .plane  approaches  the  cusp,  these  ap- 
proach together,  and,  when  the  plane  passes  through  the  cusp, 
unite  into  a  singular  point  in  the  nature  of  a  triple  point 
(=  node  +  two  cusps);  and  when  the  plane  passes  below  the 
cusp,  the  two  cusps  of  the  section  become  imaginary,  and 
the  nodal  line  changes  from  crunodal  to  acnodal. 

605.  At  a  point  V  the  nodal  curve  crosses  the  cuspidal  curve, 
being  on  the  side  away  from  the  two  half-sheets  of  the]  surface 
acnodal,  and  on  the  side  of  the  two  half-sheets  crunodal,  viz. 
the  two  half-sheets  intersect  each  other  along  this  portion  of 
the  nodal  curve.  There  is  at  the  point  a  single  tangent  plane, 
which  is  a  plane  i ;  and  we  thus  have  «  =  i". 

606.  As  already  mentioned,  a  cnic-node  (7  is  a  point,  where, 
instead  of  a  tangent  plane,  we  have  a  tangent  quadri-cone ; 
and  at  a  binode  J3  is  a  point,  the  quadri-cone  degenerates 
into  a  pair  of  planes.  A  cnictrope  C  is  a  plane  touching  the 
surface  along  a  conic ;  in  the  case  of  a  bitrope  B\  the  conic 
degenerates  into  a  flat  conic  or  pair  of  points. 

607.  In  the  original  formulae  for  a  (n  —  2),  J  (n  —  2),  c{n  —  2), 
we  have  to  write  k  —  B  instead  of  /e,  and  the  formulae  are  further 
modified  by  reason  of  the  singularities  6  and  a>.  So  in  the 
original  formulae  for  a(n-2)(w  — 3),  J(n-2)(n-3),  c(w— 2)(n— 3), 
we  have  instead  of  S  to  write  8—0— 3©;  and  to  substitute 
new  expressions  for  [aJ],  \pjo\y  [Jc],  viz.  these  are 

[a  J]  =  oi  -  2p  -y, 

\ac\  =  oc  —  3<r  —  ;^  —  CO, 

[JcJ  =  5c-  3y3-27-i. 
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The  whole  series  of  equations  thus  is 

(1)  a=a. 

(2)  /=/ 

(3)  i'  =  i. 

(4)  a  =n(n-l)-2J-3c. 

(5)  ic'=3w(w-2)~6i-8c 

(6)  8'  =  in(«-2)(w«-9)-(n"-w-6)(2j-f  3o) 

+  2&(ft-l)  +  6Jc+fc(c-l), 

(7)  a  (n  -  2)  =  ^  -  J5  +  /o  +  2o-  +  3©. 

(8)  *  J  (n  -  2)  =  p  +  2yS  +  37  +  3^. 

(9)  c(n-2)=  2<r  +  4yS+    7  +^+a>. 

(10)  a(n-2)(w-3) 

=  2  (8  -  C-  3o))  +  3  (oc  -  3<r  -  X -  3®)  +  2  (oi  -  2p  -J). 

(11)  J(n-2)(w-3) 

=  4fc  +    {ab-^p-j  )H-3(Jc-3i8-27-«). 

(12)  c(w-2)(n-3) 

=  6A  +    (ac-3<r-X""3w)+2(ic-3/9-27-i). 

(13)  2  =  J''-&-2A-2/-37-6«. 

(14)  r=:c'-c-2A-3^. 
Also,  reciprocal  to  these 

(15)  a' =  w' (n' -  1)  -  2y  -  3c'. 

(16)  ^  =  3n'  (n  -  2)  -  6&'  -  8c'. 

(17)  8  =  in'  (n'  -  2)  («'«  -  9)  -  (n'«  -  n'  -  6)  (2i'  +  3c') 

+  2J'(&'-l)  +  6J'c'  +  |c'(c'-l). 

(18)  a'  (w'  -  2)  =  ^'  -  £'  +  p'  +  20-'  +  3o)'. 

(19)  J'  (w'  -  2)  =  p'  +  2/3'  +  37'  +  U. 

(20)  c'  (n'  -  2)  =  20-'  +  4/3'  +   7'  +  (^  +  w'. 

(21)  a' (n' -  2)  (w' -  3) 

=  2  (S'  -  C  -  3ft)')  4-  3  [dc  -  3a'  -  x'  -  3a)')  +  2  (a'J'  -  2p'  -/). 

(22)  i' (n' -  2)  (n' -  3) 

=    4Jc'  +    [dh'-^p-j)  +3(J'c'-3/3'-27'-0. 

(23)  c' (n' -  2)  (n' -  3) 

=    6/i'  +    (ac'-3o-'-x'-3ft)')  +  2(6'c'-h3/3'-27'-i'). 


1 
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(24)  i  =  V  -  ft'  -  2A'  -  2/  -  37  -  6<'. 

(25)  r'  =  c'*  -  c'  -  2A'  -  3/3', 

together  with  one  other  independent  relation,  in  all  26  relations 
between  the  46  quantities. 

608.  The  new  relation  may  be  presented  under  several 
different  forms,  equivalent  to  each  other  in  virtue  of  the 
foregoing  25  relations ;  viz.  these  are 

(26)  2(n-l)(n-2)(n-3)-12(n  -3)(5  +  c) 

+  6y-f  6r+ 24^+42/3  +  307-1^  =  2. 

(27)  26w-12c-4C-10£  +  /3-7;'-8x  +  4d-4w  =2, 

in  each  of  which  two  equations  2  is  used  to  denote  the  same 
function  of  the  accented  letters  that  the  left-hand  siie  is  of 
the  unaccented  letters. 

(28)  /8'+i^'=    2n  (n  -  2)  (1  In  -  24) 

+  (-  66n  +  184)  I 

+  (-  93n  +  252)  c 

+  22  (2/3+ 37 +3/:) 

+  27(4/3  +  7+5) 

+  /3  +  i5 
-.24  (7  -  285  -  27^  -  38^  -  73© 
+  4C"  +105'+ 7/  +8x'  -4a)'. 
Or  reciprocally, 

(29)  /3+i5=     2n'(n'-2)(lln'-24) 

+  ("66n'+184)&' 

+  (-  93n'  +  252)  c' 

+  22  (2/8'  +  37'  4  30 

+  27  (4/3' +7' +  5') 

+  /3'  +  i5' 
-24C'-28B'-27/-38x -73©' 
+  4(7    +10J5+7y    +8^    -4a>. 
Where   the   equation   (26)  in  fact  expresses   that  the    surface 
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and  its  reciprocal  have  the  same  deficiency ;  viz.  the  expression 
for  the  deficiency  is 

(30)    Deficiency  =  J  (n  -  1)  (n  -  2)  (n  -  3)  -  (n  -  3)  [h  +  c) 

+  i(2  +  r)  +  2«  +  J/3+|7  +  i-i5, 

c=rj(n'-l){ai'~2)(n -3)-&c. 


609.  The  equation  (28)  (due  to  Prof.  Cayiey)  is  the  correct 
form  of  an  expression  for  ff^  first  obtained  by  him  (with  some 
errors  in  the  numerical  coefficients)  from  independent  considera- 
tions, but  which  is  best  obtained  by  means  of  the  equation  (26) ; 
and  (27)  is  a  relation  presenting  itself  in  the  investigation.  In 
fact,  considering  a  as  standing  for  its  value  n  (n  —  1)  —  26  —  3c, 
we  have  from  the  first  25  equations 

^  a  =2 

4:2  3n-c-/r  =^ 

«-2  a(n-2)-^+ jB-p-2<r- 3a)  =S 

-4  J(w~2)-p-2/3-37-3«  «=  S 

-6  c(n-2)-2o--4y8-7-5-(»  =S 

+  2  n  +  ^-<r-2C-4jB-2/-3x-3ft)     =S 

-3  2j-2/>  +  ^+i  =S 

-2  3r  +  c-5<r-yS-45  +  x-®  =S 

and  multiplying  these  equations  by  the  numbers  set  opposite  to 
them  respectively,  and  adding,  we  find 

-  2w*  +  12n^  +  4n  +  &  {U7i  -  36)  +  c  (12n  -  48) 

-6y-6r-4(7-10jB-41yS-307-24<-7/-8x+2^-4a)  =  S, 

and  adding  hereto  (26)  we  have  the  equation  (27) ;  and  from 
this  (28),  or,  by  a  like  process  (29),  is  obtained  without  much 
difficulty.  As  to  the  8  2-equations,  or  symmetries  observe  that 
the  first,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  in  fact  included  among 
the  original  equations  (for  an  expression  which  vanishes  is  in 
fact  =  2) ;  we  have  from  them  moreover  3n  —  c  =  3a'  —  k\  and 
thence  3w  — c  — /c  =  3a  -  «  — «',  which  is  =  2,  or  we  have  thus 
the  second  equation ;  but  the  ^xtb,  seventh,  and  eighth  equations 
liave  yet  to  be  obtained, 

A  AAA 
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610.  The  equatioDB  (15),  (16),  (17),  give 
«'  =  a(a-l)-2S-3ic, 

c  =3a(a-2)-6S-8«, 

J'  =  ^  (a-  2)  (a'- 9)  -  (a*-  a-e)  (2S  +  3ic) 

+  28  (S  - 1)  +  6Sjc  +  fit  («  - 1;. 

from  (7),  (8),  (9),  we  have 

(a-J-c)      (n-2)  =«-5-6)8-47-3/- tf  +  2i», 

(a-2i-3c)(n-2)(w-3)  = 

2(8-  C)-8A-18A-6Jc+18^+  127  4-6t~6a»; 

and  flubstitntmg  these  values  for  k  and  8,  and  for  a  its  value 
=  ti  (n- l)--2ft  — 3c  we  obtain  the  values  of  «*,  c',  6*;  viz.  tie 
value  of  n  is 

n'  =  n  (n-l)*-n(7i  + 12c) +  4i"  +  8&  +  9c'+ 15c 

-8ft-18A  +  18^+127+12i-9« 

-2(7-35-35. 

Observe  that  the  effect  of  a  cnicnode  G  is  to  redace  the  das 
by  2,  and  that  of  a  binode  B  to  reduce  it  by  3. 

611.  We  have 

(n  -  2)  (fi  -  3)  =  w*  -  n  +  (-  4n  +  6)  =  a  +  2 J  +  3c  -h  (-  4«  -|-  6), 

and  making  this  substitution  in  the  equations  (10),  (11),  (12;, 
which  contain  (n  —  2)  (n  -  3),  these  become 

rt(-47i  +  6)  =  2(S-C)-a'-4p-9o--2/-3x-15a>, 

J(-4n4-6)  =  4i-2ft*-9)8-  67-3f-2p-y, 

c  (-  4n  +  6)  =  6A  -  3c*  -  6yS  -  47  -  2t  -  3<r  -  ^  -  3®, 

(the  foregoing  equations  {G))\  and  adding  to  each  equation  four 
times  the  corresponding  equation  with  the  factor  («  —  2),  these 
become 

«•  -  2a  =  2  (8  -  f7)  +  4  (/c- -B)  -  cr- 2;'-3x- 3», 
2fi'-25  =  4;fc-i8  +  67+12«-3t4-2p-y, 

3c*  -  2c  =  6*  -}- 10^  -}-  45  -  2t  +  So-  -  X  +  «. 
Writing  in   the    first   of  these   a*- 2a  =  «'-f  28  +  3#c-«,  and 
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reducing  the  other  two  by  means  of  the  values  of  j,  r,  the 
equations  become 

2j  +  iS  +  3i+y=2p, 

3r  +  c  +  2i+x  =  ^^  +  ^  +  ^^  +  ®> 
which  give  at  once  the  last  three  of  the  8  S-eqnations. 
The  reciprocal  of  the  first  of  these  is 

o-'  =  a-  n  +  « -2/-3x'-2C'-4B'-3to', 
viz.  writing  herein 

a  =  w(n- 1)-2J- 3c    and   ic' =» 3w (n - 2) - 6J - 8c, 
this  is     o-'  =  4n(n-2)-8j-llc-2/-3x-2C?'-4B'-3ft)', 

giving  the  order  of  the  spinode  curve ;  viz.  for  a  surface  of  the 
order  n  without  singularities  this  is  =  4n  {«  —  2),  the  product  of 
the  orders  of  the  surface  and  its  Hessian. 

612.  Instead  of  obtaining  the  second  and  third  equations  as 
above,  we  may  to  the  value  of  &  (—  4n  +  6)  add  twice  the  value 
of  i  (n  —  2) ;  and  to  twice  the  value  of  c  (—  4«  +  6)  add  three 
times  the  value  of  c(n  — 2),  thus  obtaining  equations  free  from 
p  and  o-  respectively ;  these  equations  are 

i(-2n  +  2)  =  4A-26"-6i8-3i  +  6«-y, 

c(-5w  +  6)  =  12A-6c"-57-4i-2x  +  3^-3(», 

equations  which  introducing  therein  the  values  of  q  and  r  may 
also  be  written 

J(2w-4)  =2y+   5/3+67  +  6«+3i+y  +  4/, 

c  (5n  -  12)  +  35  =  6r  +  18/3  +  67         H-  4t  +  2^  +  3a>. 

Considering  as  given,  n  the  order  of  the  surface  ;  the  nodal  curve 
with  its  singularities  by  h^  f^  t\  the  cuspidal  curve  and  its  sin- 
gularities c,  h ;  and  the  quantities  /3,  7,  i  which  relate  to  the 
intersections  of  the  nodal  and  cuspidal  curves ;  the  first  of  the 
two  equations  gives  j,  the  number  of  pinch-points,  being  sin- 
galarities  of  the  nodal  curve  quoad  the  surface ;  and  the  second 
equation  establishes  a  relation  between  d,  ;^,  a>,  ,the  numbers 
of  singular  points  of  the  cuspidal  curve  quoad  the  surface. 
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Id  the  case  of  a  nodal  curve  only,  if  this  be  a  com- 
plete intersection  P=0,  <2  =  0,  the  equation  of  the  sorfais  u 
{Ay  Bj  CyjPy  QY  =  0,  and  the  first  equation  is 

or,  assuming  « =  0,  say  y  =  2  (n  —  1)  6  -  2i*  +  4Ar,  which  may  te 
yerified ;  and  so  in  the  case  of  a  cuspidal  curve  only,  when  tMi 
is  a  complete  intersection  P=0,  Q  =  0,  the  equation  of  ihe 
surface  is  (4,  B,  CJP^  QY^O^  where  AG- B*  =-MP^ SQ\ 
and  the  second  equation  is 

c  (-  5n  +  6)  =  12A  -  6c"  -  2^  +  35  -  3«, 
or,  say  2%  +  3»  =  (5n  -  9c  -  6c*  +  12A  +  35),  which  may  also  be 
verified. 

613.   We  may  in  the  first  instance,  out  of  the  46  qaantities, 
consider  as  given  the  14  quantities 

n  :  J,  A,/,  t     :  c.  A,  5,  x  :  /3,  7)  «  '-  <?,  ^, 

then  of  the  26  relations,  17  determine  the  17  quantities 
a,  8,  «,  p,  <r  :^  j  :  r,  © 

n':a',  8',  «'         :  J',/'  :  c'  :  «% 

and  there  remain  the  9  equations 

(18),  (19),  (20).  (21),  (22),  (28),  (24),  (25),  (28), 
connecting  the  15  quantities 

p\  «r' :  k\  «',/,  j' :  h\  ff,  x',  «',  r  :  Z?,  y'    :  C",  5'. 
Taking  then  further  as  given  the  5  quantities y,  Xy  *»>  ^'j  ^\ 
equations  (18)  and  (21)  give  p,  o-', 
equation   (19)  gives  2)8' +  37  +  3*', 

„         (20)  „     4)8'+   7' +  5', 

„         (28)  „       ^'-hi^', 

so  that  taking  also  f  as  given,  these  last  three  equations  deter- 
mine /8',  7',  ff ;  and  finally 

equation  (22)  gives  k'y 

»  (23)       »     *', 

»  (24)       „     ?', 

„  (25)       „     r', 

viz.  taking  as  given  in  all  20  quantities,  the  remaiiuBg  26  viU 
be  determined. 
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614.   In  the  case  of  the  general  surface   of  the  order  n, 
without  singularities,  we  have  as  follows : 

n  =s  «, 

a  =  «(n—  1), 

S  =in(n-l)  (n-2)(/i-3), 

K  —  n(n-  1)  (n-2), 

«'=  «(n-l)^ 

a'=   «(n  — 1), 

S'  =  in(n-2){n»-9), 

ie'  =  3«(n-2), 

y  =:^n  (n  -  1)  (w  -  2)  (n»-  n»  +  w  -  12), 

Ic  =  i«  (n  -  2)  (n"  -  6n'  +  16n*  -  54n'  -t  164n^  -  288n" 

4  547/1*  -  1058n' +  1068n'-  1214w4  1464), 
^'  ^\n{n^  2)  (n'  -  4n'  +  7n'  -  45w*  +  114w'-  11 !«"+  548n  -  960), 
j=  «(n-2)(w-3)(n"+27i-4), 
p'=   n(w-2)(w'-w"+w-12), 
c'=4n(n-l)(n-2), 

A' =  Jn  (n  -  2)  (16/1*  -  64«' +  80n' -  108n  +  156), 
r'  =  2n(n-2)(3n-4), 
<r'=4n  (n  — 2), 
/8'=2n(w-2)(lln-24), 
7  =  4n  (n  -  2)  (n -  3)  (n*-  3/1  +  16), 
the  remaining  quantities  vanishing. 

615.  The  question  of  singularities  has  been  considered 
under  a  more  general  point  of  view  by  Zeuthen,  in  the  memoir 
^'Becherche  des  singularit^s  qui  ont  rapport  k  une  droite 
multiple  d'une  surface,"  Math,  Annalen^  t.  IV.  pp.  1—20,  1871.. 
He  attributes  to  the  surface : 

A  number  of  singular  points,  viz.  points  at  any  one  of  which 
the  tangents  form  a  cone  of  the  order  /i,  and  class  v,  with 
y  +  9;  double  lines,  of  which  y  are  tangents  to  branches  of  the 
nodal  curve  through  the  point,  and  «  +  f  stationary  lines,  whereof 
z  are  tangents  to  branches  of  the  cuspidal  curve  through  the 
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point,  and  with  u  double  planes  and  v  stationary  planes; 
moreover,  these  points  have  only  the  properties  which  are 
the  most  general  in  the  case  of  a  surface  regarded  as  a 
locus  of  points;  and  S  denotes  a  sum  extending^  to  all  sad 
points.  [The  foregoing  general  definition  includes  the  cnic- 
nodes  {/l(  =  v  =  2,  y  =  17  =  2  =  J'=M  =  t;  =  0),  and  the  binodes 
(/i  =  2,  17  =  1,  v=y  =  &c.  =  0)J. 

And,  further,  a  number  of  singular  planes,  viz.  planes  anj 
one  of  which  touches  along  a  curve  of  the  class  /a  and  order  r\ 
with  y'  +  v  double  tangents,  of  which  y  are  generating  lin^  of 
the  node-couple  torse,  z  +  f '  stationary  tangents,  of  which  s' 
are  generating  lines  of  the  splnode  torse,  u  double  points  and 
V  cusps ;  it  is,  moreover,  supposed  that  these  planes  have  only 
the  properties  which  are  the  most  general  in  the  case  of  a 
surface  regarded  as  an  envelope  of  its  tangent  planes ;  and  2' 
denotes  a  sum  extending  to  all  such  planes.  [The  definition 
includes  the  cnictropes  {fi'  =  v'  =  2,  y  =  17'  =  «'  =  f '  =  1*'  =  t;'  =  0), 
and  the  bitropes  (/*'  ==  2, 1;'  =  1,  y  =y'  =  &c.  =  0)  j. 

616.   This  being  so,  and  writing 

a;=i/+2i;  +  3f,   a' =  y' +  217' +  3?*, 

the  equations  (7),  (8),  (9),  (10),  (11),  (12),  contain  in  respect  of 
the  new  singularities  additional  terms,  viz.  these  are 

a  (w  -  2)  =. . .+  2  [a;  (/A  -  2)  -  17  -  2?], 

J(n-2)=...+  S[>(/*-2)], 

c(«- 2)=...+ 2 [«(/*- 2)], 

a(n-2)(n-3)=...-i-S[j?(-4/A  +  7)  +  2i7  +  4?], 

5  (n -  2)  (n -  3)  =...+  2  [y  (-  4/a  +  8)]  -  2'  (4w  +  Sv), 

c  (n  -  2)  (n  -  2)=...+  2  [z  (-  4;*  +  9)]  -  2'  (2t;' ), 

and  there  are  of  course  the  reciprocal  terms  in  the  reciprocal 
equations  (18),  (19),  (20),  (21),  (22),  (23).  These  formulae  are 
given  without  demonstration  in  the  memoir  just  referred  to : 
the  principal  object  of  the  memoir,  as  shown  by  its  title,  is  the 
consideration  not  of  such  singular  points  and  planes,  but  of  the 
multiple  right  lines  of  a  surface ;  and  in  regard  to  these,  the 
memoir  should  be  consulted. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

CLEBSCH'S  CALCULATION  OF  THE  SURFACE  S* 

617.  In  this  appendix  we  give  the  calculation  referred  to 
p.  516,  by  which  the  equation  is  determined  of  a  surface 
which  meets  a  given  surface  at  the  points  of  contact  of  lines 
which  meet  it  in  four  consecutive  points.  It  was  proved, 
Art.  577,  that  in  order  to  obtain  this  equation,  it  is  necessary 
to  eliminate  between  the  equation  of  an  arbitrary  plane  and 
the  functions  A?7',  A'?7',  A'?7'.  We  perform  this  elimination 
by  solving  for  the  coordinates  of  the  two  points  of  intersection 
of  the  arbitrary  plane,  the  tangent  plane  Af7',  and  the  polar 
quadric  A'Z7';  substituting  these  coordinates  successively  in 
A'?7',  and  multiplying  the  results  together.  I  write  with 
Clebsch,  the  four  coordinates  of  the  point  of  contact  a?,, 
a?,,  ajg,  x^]  the  running  coordinates  y,,  y,,  yg,  y^;  the  diffe- 
rential coefficients  w,,  w^,  w^,  u^ ;  the  second  and  third  differential 
coefficients  being  denoted  in  like  manner  by  sub-indices,  as 
**i8»  "iM'  Through  each  of  the  lines  of  intersection  of  AZ7', 
A*f7',  we  can  draw  a  plane,  so  that  by  suitably  determining 
^?  <„  t^j  ^4,  we  can,  in  an  infinity  of  ways,  form  an  equation 
identically  satisfied 

= Cp,yi  +^2^2  -^p^y^  +F,y,)  (^,yi  h-  ?ay« + Ssy, + y*^*)-!^)- 

We  shall  suppose  this  transformation  effected;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  determine  the  actual  values  of  <,,  &c., 
for  it  will  be  found  that  these  quantities  will  disappear  from 
the  result.  Let  the  arbitrary  plane  be  c,y,  +  cj/^  +  cj/^  +  c^^, 
then  it  is  evident  that  the  coordinates   of  the  intersections   of 

^ ♦ ; 

*  Sec  Note.  p.  516, 
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the  arbitrary  plane,  the   tangeat  plane  u^y^  +  i*^^  4-  w^y,  +  n^^, 
and  A*  IT  J  are  the  four  determinants  of  the  two  systems 


^H     ^tJ      ^i»      ^4 

w„  tt„  w.,  «4  ; 

P.)  A>  i^8l   A    1 


«il   ^1    ^a»    ^4    '! 


»ii   «,>   Wa>    »4 

i     ?1>    9»1     ?Sf     ?4 


These  coordinates  have  now  to  be  substituted  in  A^CT,  whick 
we   write   in   the   symbolical    form    («ty,  +  a^y, +  «3y, +  ^43^4.^; 

where  a,   means    ,    ,  &c.,  so  that,   after   expansion,    we   mar 

substitute  for  any  term  CL^(iJ^JIJ/Jft,'i  ^^^^^y^^^  &c-  It  is  evi- 
dent then  that  the  result  of  substituting  the  coordinates  of 
the  first  point  in  A*U'  may  be  written  as  the  cnbe  of  the 
symbolical  determinant  SajC^w,/?^,  where,  after  cubing,  we  are 
to  substitute  third  differential  coefficients,  for  the  powers  of  the 
a's  as  has  been  just  explained.  In  like  manner,  we  write  the 
result  of  substituting  the  coordinates  of  the  second  pomt 
(SJjCjMjg-J*,  (where  5,  is  a  symbol  used  in  the  same  manner 
as  a,).     The  eliminant  required  may  therefore  be  written 

The  above  result  may  be  written  in  the  more  symmetrical  form 

For,  since  the  quantities  a,  &,  are  after  expansion  replaced  by 
differentials,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  symbol  used  originally 
were  a  or  i;  and  the  left-hand  side  of  this  equation  when 
expanded  is  merely  the  double  of  the  last  expression.  We 
have  now  to  perform  the  expansion,  and  to  get  rid  of  p  and 
q  by  means  of  equation  A,  We  shall  commence  by  thus 
banishing  J!;  and  q. 


*  The  reason  why  we  uae  a  different  symbol  for  -r—  ,  4c  in  the  second  decer^ 

minant  is  because  if  we  employed  the  same  symbol,  the  expanded  result  would 
evidently  contain  sixth  powers  of  a,  that  is  to  say,  sixth  differential  coefficients. 
We  avoid  this  by  the  employment  of  different  symbols,  as  in  Prof.  Cayley's  "  Hypeide- 
termlnant  Calculus"  {luessons  on  Higher  Algebra^  lesson  XIY.))  with  which  the 
method  here  used  is  subotantiolly  identical. 
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618.   Let  us  write 

The  eliminaut  is  i^'+(?'  =  0,  or  [F^  Gf -^FG[F^  O)=^0. 
We  shall  separately  examine  F-{-  G^  and  FG^  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  p  and  q.  If  the  determinants  in  F  were  so  far  ex- 
panded as  to  separate  the  p  and  q  which  they  contain,  we 
should  have 

F^  [m^p^  +  m^p^  +  m^p^  +  m^p^  [n^q^  +  n^q^  +  n^q^  +  w.yj, 

where,  for  example,  m^  is  the  determinant  ^a^cjbLj^,^  and  w^  is 
SJjCjjWg.  If  then  t,  j  be  any  two  suffixes,  the  coefficient  of 
mffij  in  jP^-  (?  is  (Piqj+Pjqi)'     And  we  may  write 

where  both  i  and  y  are  to  be  given  every  value  from  1  to  4, 
But,  by  comparing  coefficients  in  equation  Aj  we  have 

whence         F+  G  =^2'2^in,mjUij  -f  22m,wy  {tiUj  +  ^^Wj). 

Now  it  is  plain  that  if  for  every  term  of  the  form  ptqj-hpjqi 
we  substitute  t^uj  +  tju^^  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  in  F  and 
G  we  everywhere  altered  p  and  q  into  t  and  w.     But,  if  in 

the  determinants  ^(J^c^u^q^^  ^^i9J^dA  ^®  *^*®^  ?  ^'^^^  ^j  ^1^® 
determinants  would  vanish  as  having  two  columns  the  same. 
The  latter  set  of  terms  therefore  in  F-{-  G  disappears,  and  we 
have  \  [F+  G)  =  'S.^ZmitijUij. 

Now,  if  we  remember  what  is  meant  by  w,-,  w^-,  this  double 
sum  may  be  written  in  the  form  of  a  determinant 

^U)  ^1«?  ^iZJ  "U?  «15  ^P  ^1 

^17  ^«)  ^«8J  ^24>  «8?  ^aJ  ^ 

«8lJ  ^8S7  ^SS>  ^84)  ^8?  ^3?  "s 

^41?  ^4.1  ^4a7  "447  «47  ^4^  «4 


^, 

K, 

^, 

c,. 

c,. 

<•.» 

«.. 

«.. 

"a. 

2^. 


For  since  this  determinant  must  contain  a  constituent  from  each 

BBBB 
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of  the  last  three  rows  and  columns  it  is  of  the  first  degree  ii 
tt,,,  &c.,  and  the  coefficient  of  any  term  u^^  is 

In  the  determinant  just  written  the  matrix  of  the  Hes^ 
is  bordered  vertically  with  a^c^u]  and  horizontally  with  &,  c^ «. 
As  we  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  use  determinants  of 
this  kind  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  denote  them  by  aa 
abbreviation,  and  shall  write  the  result  that  we  have  just 
arrived  at, 

619.  The  quantity  FO  is  transformed  in  like  manner.  It 
is  evidently  the  product  of 

and        [n^p^  +  n,p,  +  r.,p,  4  «,/?,)  {n^q,  +  «,J,  +  n,y,  +  ti^^J. 
Now  if  the  first  line  be  multiplied  out,  and  for  eTery  tcira 
(Pi?a  +  P«?i)  ^®  substitute  its  value  derived  from  equation  J, 
it  appears,  as  before,  that  the  terms  including  t  vanish,  and  it 

becomes  SSm^m^u^,  which,  as  before,  is  equivalent  to  (    '  ^    j , 

where  the  notation  indicates  the  determinant  fonned  by  border- 
ing the  matrix  of  the  Hessian  both  vertically  and  horizontally 
with  a,  c,  u.  The  second  line  is  transformed  in  like  manner; 
and  we  thus  find  that  {F+  Gf  -  ^FO  [F-^  G)  =  0  transforms 

into 

fa  c,  «N   r     fa  c,  «y  _  ^  /«,  c,  u^  fb  c,  u^)^^ 

It  remains  to  complete  the  expansion  of  this  symbolical  ex- 
pression, and  to  throw  it  into  such  a  form  that  we  may  be 
able  to  divide  out  c^x^  +  c^x^  +  c^x^  +  c^x^.  We  shall  for  short- 
ness write  a,  J,  c,  instead  of  a^x^  -|-  a^x^  +  agSC,  +  a^a;^,  6,0;^  -j-  &c,, 
c,a;,  4  &c. 

620,  On  inspection  of  the  determinant,  p.  553,  which  we  have 
called  L'    '     J ,  it  appears  that  since 

?/„.T,  4  w,,r,  4  n^,x^  4  ?/,,.r,  =  («  -  1 )  f/„  &c., 
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this  determinant  may  be  reduced  by  multiplying  the  first  four 
columns  by  x^j  x^^  a?,,  x^^  and  subtracting  their  sum  from  the 
last  column  multiplied  by  (n-  1),  and  similarly  for  the  rows; 
when  it  becomes 


{n-iy 


^Uy  ^18?  ^13J  **U5 

^ai5  ^821  "28>  "«4» 

^81)  ^82?  ^88?  ^Sll 

^41?  %?  ^4»J  ^^44? 

Kl  Kl  K 


a 


\i 


a. 


89 


a 


89 


85 


^8J 


a 


49 


'4) 


l) 


"29 


"89 


0, 
0, 


0 
0 
0 

c,,  0 
0,-6 
0,  -c 
0 


0,     0,     0,     0,    -a,    -c 
which  partially  expanded  is 

where  (,]  denotes  the  matrix  of  the  Hessian  bordered  with 

a  single  line,  vertically  of  a's  and  horizontally  of  i's. 
In  like  manner  we  have 

(J;:;:)-5^HD-*C);-(:)}- 

Now  as  it  will  be  our  first  object  to  get  rid  of  the  letter  a, 
we  may  make  these  expressions  a  little  more  compact  by 
writing  cJ,  -  JCj  =  rf,,  &c.,  when  it  is  .easy  to  see  that 

g)-«(!)-k:)>  g)-«©-k:)- 

Thus 

\h,c,u)-'  («-irW'  Khc.u)"  (n-i)«rw    wr 

and  the  equation  of  the  surface,  as  given  at  the  end  of  Art.  619, 
may  be  altered  into 
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621.  We  proceed  now  to  expand  and  substitute  for  each  term 
a^a^a^j  &c.  the  corresponding  differential  coefficient.  Then,  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that 

a'  =  n  («  -  1)  (n  -  2)  M  =  0 ;  a\  =  (n  -  1)  (n  -  2)  m„  &c. 
Hence  a*  (^)  =  (n  - 1)  (n  -  2)  (^\  . 

But  the  last  determinant  is  reduced,  as  in  many  similar 
cases,  by  subtracting  the  first  four  colimms  multiplied  re- 
spectively by  x^j  x^j  x^j  a;^,  from  the  fifth  column,  and  so  causing 
it  to  vanish,  except  the  last  row.     Thus  we  have 

j  is  (see  Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra^  p.  27)  =  —  2 -^ —  ^»^.' 
We  have  therefore 

Lastly,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  ^  (    )  (^)  •     Now  if  Z7^ 

denote  the  minor  obtained  from  the  matrix  of  the  Hessian  by 
erasing  the  line  and  column  which  contain  u^^ ;  it  is  easy  to  see 

that  «  (    )  ( j)  =  ""(**~2)  2Z7„^C^tt„^c^dfy,  where  the  numbers 

m,  w,  ^,  q  are  each  to  receive  in  turn  all  the  values  1,  2,  3,  4. 
But,  see  Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  32, 


Substituting  this,  and  remembering  that  2Cr^^w^„='4lf,  we  have 

»(:)G)-H«-)0- 

Making  then  these  substitutions  we  have 

H3-»©}H:)--(:)-'(:)}. 


J 
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But  attending  to  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  c?„  Afc,  we  see 
that  d  or  d^x^  4-  d.j2:^  +  d^x^  4-  d^x^  vanishes  identically.  If  then 
we  substitute  in  the  equation  which  we  are  reducing  the  values 
just  obtained,  it  becomes  divisible  by  c',  and  is  then  brought 
to  the  form 


G)"- ©(:)©-->• 


622.    To  simplify  this  further  we  put  for  d  its  value,  when  it 
becomes 


+  ft^ 


*K!)-k:)F-(:)H1)-h:)1H')-K!) 

Now  this  is  exactly  the  form  reduced  in  the  last  article,  ex- 
cept that  we  have  b  instead  of  a,  and  a  in  place  of  .c?.  We 
can  then  write  down    • 

while  the  remaining  part  of  the  equation  becomes 

<:)f*C)(^*("-)*'G-(— )^"(:))-  . 

But  (Art.  621)  the  last  term  in  both  these  can  be  reduced  to 

12  [n  —  2Y  Wc  f   j .     Subtracting,  then,  the  factor  c^  divides  out 

again,  and  we  have  the  final  result  cleared  of  irrelevant  factors, 
expressed  in  the  symbolical  form 

623.  It  remains  to  shew  how  to  express  this  result  in  the 
ordinary  notation.  In  the  first  place  we  may  transform  it  by 
the  identity  (see  Lessons  on  Higher  Algebra^  Art.  32) 

^CD =(:)©-©■. 

whereby  the  equation  becomes 
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Now  f    j  f    1  ( ,  J  expresses  the  covariant  which  we  have  before 

called  0.  For  giving  to  U^  the  same  meaning  as  before,  the  sym- 
bolical expression  expanded  may  be  written  '^U^U„U^^u^^u^j 
where  each  of  the  suffixes  is  to  receive  every  value  from  I 
to  4.     But  the  differential  coefficient  of  H  with  respect  to  x^ 

can  easily  be  seen  to  be  St^^ti^^,,  so  that  0  is  SZ7, -i— -i— , 

which  is,  in  another  notation,  what  we  have  called  0,  p.  478. 
The  covariant  S  is  then  reduced  to  the  form  0  —  4fl4>,  where 

where  C^,„  denotes  a  second  minor  formed  by  erasing  two 
rows  and  two  columns  from  the  matrix  of  the  Hessian,  a  form 
scarcely  so  convenient  for  calculation  as  that  in  which  I  had 
written  the  equation,  Philosophical  Transactions^  1860,  p.  239. 
For  surfaces  of  the  third  degree  Clebsch  has  observed  that  * 
reduces,  as  was  mentioned  before,  to  SC/|„^J2^^,  where  H^ 
denotes  a  second  differential  coefficient  of  H, 

624.  To  find  the  points  on  a  surface  where  a  line  can  be 
drawn  to  meet  in  five  consecutive  points,  we  have  to  form  the 
condition  tliat  the  intersection  of  AZ7',  A*?/',  and  an  arbitrary 
plane  should  satisfy  A*Z7',  as  well  as  A'Z7'.  Clebsch  has 
applied  to  A*C/^'  the  same  symbolical  method  of  elimination 
which  has  been  here  applied  to  A'i7'.  He  has  succeeded  in 
dividing  out  the  factor  c**  from  this  result;  but  in  the  final 
form  which  ho  has  found,  and  for  which  I  refer  to  his  memoir, 
there  remain  c  symbols  in  the  second  degree,  and  the  result 
being  of  the  degree  14n  —  30  in  the  variables,  all  that  can  be 
concluded  from  it  is  that  through  the  points  which  I  have 
called  /3  (p.  581)  an  infinity  of  surfaces  can  be  drawn  of  the 
degree  14«  —  30.  We  can  say,  therefore,  that  the  number  of 
such  points  does  not  exceed  n  (lln  -  24)  (14n  —  30). 

(525,  The  surface  S  touches  the  surface  H  along  a  certain 
curve.  Since  the  equation  S  is  of  the  form  0-4/Z*  =  O, 
it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  0  touches  H.     But  since  0  is  got 


^ 
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by  bordering  the  matrix  of  the  Hessian  with  the  differentials 
of  the  Hessian,  0  =  0  is  equivalent  to  the  symbolical  expression 

jjj  =  0.     But,  by  an  identical  equation  already  made  use  of, 

we  have 

K,  3 = ©  0  -  0'- 

where  c  is  arbitrary.     Jlence  0  touches  II  along  its  intersection 

with  the  surface  of  the  degree  7w— 15,  (     J.     It  is  proved 

then  that  8  touches  jf7,  and  that  through  the  curve  of  contact 
an  infinity  of  surfaces  can  pass  of  the  degree  7w  —  15.  We  have 
made  use  (p.  526)  of  the  theorem  that  the  curves  U8  and  VII 
touch  each  other. 
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APPENDIX    LI. 

TRANSFORMATION  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

626.   The  theory  of  the  transformation  of  curves  and  of  the 
correspondence   of  points   on   curves    (explained  Higher  Plane 
Curves^  Chap.  VIII.)  is  evidently  capable  of  extension  to  space 
of  three  dimensions,  but  only  a  very  slight  sketch  can  here  be 
given   of  what   has   been  done  on   this  subject       The  reader 
may   consult    Cremona,    Memoire    de  geometric   pure   sur   les 
surfaces   du  troisibme   ordre,    Crelle^  LXVIII.   pp.  1-96  (1868); 
Clebsch  Ueber  die  Abbildung  algebraischer  Flachen  iusbeson- 
dere  der  vierten  und  funften  Ordnung,  Clebsch  und  Neumann^  I. 
pp.    253—316   (18G8);    Cayley   on   the   rational   transformation 
between  two  spaces,  Proc,  Lond,  Math.  8oc,^  ill.  pp.  127—180 
(1870) ;  and  other  papers  by  the  same  authors,  and  by  Darboux, 
Klein,  Korndorfer,  Nother,  Zeuthen,  and  others. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  a  unicursal  curve  is  a  curve,  the 
points  of  which  have  a  (1,  1)  correspondence  with  those  of  a  line; 
or,  analytically,  we  can  express  the  coordinates  a?,  y,  ^  of  a  point 
thereof  as  proportional  to  homogeneous  functions,  of  the  same 
order  w,  of  two  parameters  X,  fi.  .  Similarly,  a  unicursal  surface 
is  a  surface,  the  points  of  which  have  a  (1, 1)  correspondence  with 
those  of  a  plane ;  or,  analytically,  we  can  express  the  coordinates 
ar,  y,  z^  w  oi  2k  point  thereof  as  proportional  to  homogeneous 
functions,  of  the  same  order  w,  of  three  parameters  \,  /a,  v. 
When  the  points  of  a  surface  have  thus  a  (1,  1)  correspondence 
with  those  of  a  plane,  it  is  evident  that  every  curve  on  the 
surface  corresponds  in  the  same  manner  to  a  curve  in  the  plane, 
which  latter  curve  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  representation 

■ 

[Abbildung)  of  the  former  curve. 
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627.  It  is  geometrically  evident  that  quadrics  and  cubics  are 
unicursal  surfaces.  If  we  project  the  points  of  a  quadric  on 
a  plane  hj  means  of  lines  passing  through  a  fixed  point  0 
on  the  surface,  we  obtain  at  once  a  (1,  1)  correspondence 
between  the  points  of  the  quadric  and  of  the  plane.  In  the 
case  of  the  cubic,  taking  any  two  of  the  right  lines  on  the 
surface,  any  point  on  the  surface  may  be  projected  on  a  plane 
by  means  of  a  line  meeting  the  two  assumed  lines,  and  we  have 
in  this  case  also  a  (I,  1)  correspondence  between  the  points  of 
the  surface  and  of  the  plane.  From  the-  construction  in  the 
case  of  the  quadric  can  easily  be  derived  analytical  expressions 
giving  Xj  y,  Zj  w  siA  quadratic  functions  of  three  parameters. 
And  such  expressions  can  be  obtained  in  several  other  ways: 
for  instance,  coordinate  systems  have  been  formed  by  PiUcker 
and  Chasles,  see  p.  347,  determining  each  point  on  the  sur- 
face by  means  of  the  two  generators  which  pass  through  it. 
And,  indeed,  the  method  by  which  the  generators  are  expressed 
by  means  of  parameters  (Art.  108)  at  once  suggests  a  similar 
expression  for  the  coordinates  of  a  point  on  the  surface.  Thus, 
on  the  quadric  xw=yzy  the  systems  of  generators  are  Xa;  =  /Ay, 
fiw  =  \z'y  Xx  =  vz^  vw  =  Xy^  whence  the  coordinates  of  any  point 
on  the  quadric  may  be  taken  /av,  Xv,  X/i,  X".  The  construction 
we  have  indicated  in  the  case  of  a  cubic  may  also  be  used  to 
furnish  expressions  for  the  coordinates  in  terms  of  parametei^ ; 
but  other  methods  eflFect  the  same  object  more  simply.  For 
instance,  Clebsch  has  used  the  theorem  that  any  cubic  may  be 
generated  as  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  three  corresponding 
planes,  each  of  which  passes  through  a  fixed  point.  If -^,  JB,  C] 
A\  B\  C ;  A'\  B\  G"  represent  planes,  we  evidently  obtain  the 
equation  of  a  cubic  by  eliminating  X,  /i,  v  between  the  equations 

\A  +  fiB-^vG=0,  A^'  +  /iB'-f  vC"  =  0,  X^"  +  /aJ5"+v(7"  =  0; 

and  if  we  take  X,  /*,  v  as  parameters,  we  can  evidently,  by 
solving  these  three  equations  for  a?,  y,  Zj  w^  which  they  implicitly 
contain,  obtain  expressions  for  the  coordinates  of  any  point  on 
the  cubic,  as  cubic  functions  of  the  three  parameters. 

'*'^,  It  will  be  more  simple,  however,  if  we  proceed  by  a 
conveiox^  process.     Let  us  suppose  that  we  arc  given  a  system 

CCCC 
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of  equations  x:  y  :  z  i  w^Pi  Q  :B  :  Sy  where  P,  Q^  JRj  S  are 
functions,  of  the  m^  order,  of  three  parameters  X,  fij  v.  This 
system  of  equations  evidently  represents  a  surface,  the  equation 
of  which  can  be  found  by  eliminating  X,  /t,  v  from  the  equations, 
when  there  results  a  single  equation  in  a;,  y,  2;,  w.  If  X,  ^,  f 
be  taken  as  the  coordinates  of  a  point  in  a  plane,  the  given 
system  of  equations  establishes  a  (1,  1)  correspondence  between 
the  points  of  the  surface  and  of  the  plane.  P=0,  &c.,  denote 
curves  of  the  rri^  order  in  that  plane.  Let  us  first  examine 
the  order  of  the  surface  represented  by  the  system  of  equations, 
or  the  number  of  points  in  which  it  is  met  by  an  arbitrary  line 
ax  +  by  +  cz'\-  dwy  ax  +  Vy  +  cz  +  d'tr.  To  these  points  evidently 
correspond  in  the  plane  the  intersections  of  the  two  curves, 

aP+Je  +  cJB  +  di»=0,  aP+5'e  +  ci?+rf'i8=0, 

whence  it  follows  that  the  order  of  the  surface  is  in  general 
w".  If,  however,  the  curves  P,  Q,  5,  S  have  a*  common  points, 
the  two  curves  have  besides  these  only  w*  — a  other  points  of 
intersection,  and  accordingly  this  is  the  order  of  the  surface. 
Then  to  any  plane  section  of  the  surface  will  correspond  in 
the  plane  a  curve  aP-\-hQ-{-cR-\-  dS  passing  through  the  a 
points:  these  two  curves  will  have  the  same  deficiency,  and 
we  are  thus  in  each  case  enabled  to  determine  whether  a  plane 
section  of  the  surface  contains  double  points,  that  is  to  say, 
whether  the  surface  contains  multiple  lines.  To  the  section 
of  the  surface,  by  a  surface  of  the  Ic^  order,  asf  +  &c.  =  0  cor- 
responds in  the  plane  a  curve  aP"  +  &c.  =  0  of  the  order  mk^  and 
on  which  each  of  the  a  points  is  a  multiple  point  of  the  order  k. 
Again,  the  given  system  of  equations  determines  a  point  on  the 
surface  corresponding  to  each  point  of  the  plane,  except  in  the 
case  of  any  of  the  a  points.  For  each  of  these,  the  expressions 
for  a:,  y^  z^  w  vanish,  and  their  mutual  ratios  become  Indeter- 
minate :  to  one  of  these  points  then  corresponds  on  the  surface.^ 
not  a  point,  but  a  locus,  which  will  ordinarily  be  a  right  line 
on  the  surface.  To  a  curve  of  degree  j>  on  the  plane  will 
correspond   on  the   surface  a  curve  the  order  of  which  (that 

*  For  simplicity,  we  only  notice  the  case  where  the  common  points  are  ordinary 
X>oints,  but  of  course  some  of  them  may  be  multiple  points. 
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is  to  say,  the  number  of  points  in  which  it  is  met  by  an  arbitrary 
plane)  is  the  same  as  the  namber  of  points  in  which  the  given 
plane  curve  is  met.  by  a  curve  aP-\-bQ-\-  cB-\-  dS.  This 
number  will  be,  in  general,  mp^  but  it  will  be  reduced  one 
for  every  passage  of  the  given  curve  through  one  of  the 
a  points. 

629.  In  conformity,  then,  with  the  theory  thus  explained,  let 
P,  Q,  JB,  8  be  quadratic  functions  of  X,  /a,  v ;  then  P=  0,  &c. 
represent  conies;  and  in  order  that  the  corresponding  surface 
should  be  a  quadric,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  the  conies 
P,  Q,  JB,  8  should  have  two  common  points  A^  B.  Then  to 
any  point  in  the  plane  ordinarily  corresponds  a  point  on  the 
surface,  except  that  to  the  points  -4,  B  correspond  right  lines 
on  the  surface.  To  a  plane  section  of  the  quadric  corresponds 
in  general  a  conic  passing  through  AB*^  but  this  conic  may 
in  some  cases  break  up  into  the  line  AB^  together  with  another 
line ;  and  in  fact  the  previous  theory  shows  that  to  every  right 
line  in  the  plane  thus  corresponds  in  general  a  conic  on  the 
quadric.  If,  however,  the  line  in  the  plane  pass  through  either 
of  the  points  A^  P,  the  corresponding  locus  on  the  quadric  is 
only  of  the  first  degree,  and  we  are  thus  by  this  method  led 
to  see  the  existence  of  two  systems  of  lines  on  the  surface, 
the  lines  of  one  system  all  meeting  a  fixed  line  A^  those  of 
the  other  a  fixed  line  P. 

630.  If  the  conies  P,  Q,  P,  8  have  but  one  common  point  A^ 
the  surface  is  a  cubic ;  but  as  each  plane  section  of  the  cubic 
corresponds  to  a  conic,  and  is  therefore  unicursal,  it  must  have 
a  double  point,  and  the  cubic  surface  has  a  double  line.  And 
since  to  every  line  through  the  point  A  corresponds  a  line  on 
the  surface,  we  see  that  the  cubic  is  a  ruled  surface.  In  like 
manner,  if  P,  Q,  P,  8  have  no  common  point,  the  surface  is 
a  quartic ;  but  every  plane  section  being  unicursal,  the  quartic 
has  a  nodal  curve  of  the  third  order. 

631.  Again,  let  P,  Q,  P,  8  be  cubic  functions  of  X,  /i,  v;  in 
order  that  the  surface  represented  should  be  a  cubic,  the  curves 
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P,  Qj  Bj  8  mast  have  six  common  points.  Then  the  deficiency 
of  the  curve  aP+&c,  being  unity,  this  b  also  the  deficiency 
of  a  plane  section  of  the  cubic ;  that  is  to  say,  the  surface  has 
no  double  line.  To  the  six  points  will  correspond  six  non- 
intersecting  lines  on  the  surface;  these  will  be  one  set  of  the 
lines  of  a  SchlUfli's  double-six. 

To  a  line  in  the  plane  corresponds  on  the  surface  a  skew 
cubic  curve,  but  if  the  line  pass  through  one  of  the  six 
points,  the  corresponding  curve  will  be  a  conic,  and  if  the  line 
join  two  of  the  six  points,  the  corresponding  curve  will  be  a 
right  line.  We  thus  see  that  there  are  on  the  surface,  in 
addition  to  the  six  lines  with  which  we  started,  fifteen  others, 
each  meeting  two  of  the  six  lines.  Again,  to  a  conic  in  the 
plane  corresponds  in  general  a  sextic  curve  on  the  surface,  but 
this  will  reduce  to  a  line  if  the  conic  pass  through  five  of  the 
six  points.  We  have  thus  six  other  lines  on  the  surface, 
each  meeting  five  of  the  original  six;  and  thus  the  entire 
number  is  made  up  of  27  =  6  + 15  +  6. 

Suppose,  however,  P,  Qj  JK,  S  to  be  still  cubic  functions, 
but  that  the  curves  represented  by  them  have  only  five  common 
points,  then,  by  the  previous  theory,  the  surface  represented 
is  a  quartic,  but  the  deficiency  of  a  plane  section  being  unity, 
the  quartic  must  have  a  nodal  conic.  There  will  be  on  the 
quartic  right  lines,  viz.  five  corresponding  to  the  five  common 
points,  one  corresponding  to  the  conic  through  these  points, 
and  ten  to  the  lines  joining  each  pair  of  the  points ;  or  sixteen 
in  all  (see  Art.  558).  This  is  the  method  in  which  Clebsch 
arrived  at  this  theory  {Crelle^  vol.  69). 

632.  The  "  deficiency"  of  a  plane  curve  of  the  order  n  with  S 
double  points  and  k  cusps  is  =  ^  (/i  —  1)  (w  —  2)  —  S  —  le^  viz.  it  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  arbitrary  constants  contained  (homo- 
geneously) in  the  equation  of  a  curve  of  the  order  n-  3,  which 
passes  through  the  S+  k  double  points  and  cusps ;  and  it  was 
found  by  Clebsch  that  there  is  a  like  expression  for  the 
^^  deficiency"  of  a  surface  of  the  order  n  having  a  nodal  and 
a  cuspidal  curve ;  viz.  it  is  equal  to  the  number  of  arbitrary 
constants  contained  (homogeneously)  in  the  equation  of  a  surface 
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of  the  order  (n  — 4),  which  passes  through  the  nodal  and  cuspidal 
curves  of  the  given  surface.*  Prof.  Cayley  thence  deduced  the 
expression 

D=^  (n-l)(n-2)(n-3)  -(n-3){6+c)+i(?+r)+2e+  ^/3+  iy+i-i0, 

where  J,  q  are  the  order  and  class  of  the  nodal  curve,  c,  r  those 
of  the  cuspidal  curve,  t  the  number  of  triple  points  on  the  nodal 
curve,  y9,  7,  i  the  number  of  intersections  of  the  two  curves 
(viz.  fi  of  those  which  are  stationary  points  on  the  nodal  curve, 
7  stationary  points  on  the  cuspidal  curve,  i  not  stationary  on 
either  curve),  and  0  the  number  of  singularities  of  a  certain 
other  kind.  In  the  case  where  there  is  only  a  double  curve 
without  triple  points  the  formula  is 

i>  =  J(n-l)(n-2)(n-3)-(w-3)J-f  iy. 

Thus  in  the  several  cases, 

Quadric  surface  ^         w  =  2,  J  =  0,  q'  =  0. 

General  cubic  surface  n  =  3,  J  =  0,  j  =  0. 

Quartic  with  nodal  right  line  w  =  4,  6  =  1,  j  =  0. 

„         „     nodal  conic  n  =  4,  i  =  2,  2  =  2* 

Quintic  with  nodal  curve,  a  pair  of  non- 
intersecting  right  lines  n  =  5,  5  =  2,  q  =  0* 

„         „    nodal  skew  cubic  w  =  5,  J  =  3,  g'  =  4, 

and  in  all  these  cases  we  find  D=^0  or  the  surface  is  unicursal. 


*  More  generally,  if  the  surface  has  an  t-tuple  curve  and  also  /-taple  pomts, 
then  it  is  found  by  Dr.  Nother  that  the  deficiency  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
constants,  as'  above,  in  the  equation  of  a  surface  of  the  order  n  —  4,  which  passes 
(»  —  1)  times  through  the  i- tuple  curve  (has  this  for  an  (t  —  1) tuple  Hue),  and 
{j  —  2)  times  through  each  j-tuple  point  (has  this  for  a  (/  — 2)tuple  point). 
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633.  It  was  stated,  p.  466,  that  the  lines  of  a  congmencj 
are  in  general  hitangents  of  a  surface,  and  we  here  briefly 
indicate   the  method  by  which  this  is  established.*      -Let  the 

equations  of  a  right  line  be  —x-r-  =■  - — >-  =  — —  9   then  x , 

y',  «',  V,  /a',  V  may  each  be  regarded  as  functions  of  two  para- 
meters p,  ^,  as  in  Gauss's  method,  p.  251.  If  we  take  a  second 
line  and  consider  the  line  joining  a  point  x'  +  \'p\  y  4-  /*  p'j 
«'  +  vp  to  a  point  ^'  +  V>",  y"  +  /i'>",  z'  +  v'p  on  the  second 
line,  then  the  conditions,  that  the  joining  line  may  be  perpen- 
dicular to  both  lines,  give 

V  [pi  -  a")  4-  y!  (y  -  f)  +  v'  {?!  -  «")  +  p'  -  p"  cos5  =  0, 

X"  (a?'  -  a")  +  p!'  [y'  -  y")  +  v"{z'  -  2")  -  p"  +  p'  cos  ^  =  0, 

where  ^  is  the  angle  between  the  lines.  And  if  we  take  the 
lines  indefinitely  near,  we  can  derive  from  these  equations 

_  hx^  +  hf'hp!  -f  hz'hv' 

which  determines  the  point  where  one  line  is  met  by  the 
shortest  distance  from  a  consecutive  line.  If  we  substitute  in 
the  above  for  hx\  aSp  -f  JSj,  &c.,  we  get  for  p  a  value  of 
the  form 

ESf-\-FSpSq'{-GSq^'    "^  Ee^Ft^-a' 

*  See  Kummer,  Crelle  lyii.  189|  and  the  memoir  by  the  same  author  cited,  Note 
p.  406.  To  the  references  given  in  that  note,  ought  to  be  added  one  to  Sir  W.  B. 
Hamilton's  second  supplement  on  systems  of  Bays,  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  vol.  xvi.  In  this  paper  were  first  investigated  the  properties  of  a  oon- 
gruency  other  than  that  formed  by  the  normals  to  a  surface;  and  the  principal 
results  given  in  the  text  were  there  obtained. 
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writing  t  for  the  ratio  Sp  :  Sq.  Since  the  denominator  of  this 
function  represents  the  sum  of  three  squares  it  cannot  change 
sign,  and  p  therefore  cannot  become  infinite,  but  will  lie 
between  a  certain  maximum  and  minimum  value;  that  is  to 
say,  the  points  on  any  line  of  a  congruency  where  it  is  met  by 
the  shortest  distance  to  an  adjacent  line  of  the  congruency 
range  on  a  certain  determinate  portion  of  the  line,  the  extreme 
points  being  called  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  the  virtual  foci.  He 
has  proved  also  that  the  planes  containing  the  shortest  distances 
corresponding  to  the  two  extreme  values  lie  at  right  angles 
to  each  other;  and  that  if  /o^,  p^  be  the  extreme  values,  that 
corresponding  to  another  whose  shortest  distance  makes  an  angle 
6  with  one  of  these  is  given  by  the  formula 

p  =  Pi  cos'  ^  +  p^  sin*  0. 

The  value  of  the  shortest  distance  itself  between  two  adjacent 
lines  is  given  by  an  expression  similar  in  form  to  that  already 
given  for  p.  •  It  is  plain,  then,  that  there  are  two  values  of  t  for 
which  the  shortest  distance  will  vanish,  or  that  each  line  of  the 
congruency  is  in  general  intersected  by  two  of  those  adjacent 
to  it.  The  locus*  of  the  points  of  intersection  will  be  the  surface 
to  which  the  lines  are  bitangent;  but  this  surface  may  de- 
generate into  a  curve,  or  it  may  break  up  into  two  surfaces, 
either  or  each  of  which  may  degenerate  into  a  curve,  see  p.  408. 

684.  For  instance,  this  degeneration  of  necessity  takes  place 
when  the  congruency  is  of  the  first  order.  In  this  case,  since 
through  each  point  only  one  line  of  the  congruency  can  in  general 
be  drawn,  a  point  cannot  be  the  intersection  of  two  of  the  lines 
unless  it  be  a  point  through  which  an  infinity  of  the  lines 
can  be  drawn ;  and  if  the  locus  of  points  of  intersection  were 
a  surface,  every  point  of  the  surface  would  be  a  singular  point, 
which  is  absurd.  The  locus  is  therefore  a  curve.  If  it  be  a 
proper  curve,  it  must  by  definition  be  such  that  the  cone  stand- 
ing on  it,  whose  vertex  is  an  arbitrary  point,  shall  have  one 
and  but  one  apparent  double  line.  This  is  the  case  when  the 
curve  is  a  twisted  cubic,  and  there  is  no  higher  curve  which  has 
only  one  apparent  double  point.  The  only  congruency,  then, 
of  the  first  order,  consisting  of  a  system   of  lines  meeting  a 
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proper  curve  twice,  is  when  the  curve  is  a  twisted  cubic  We 
might,  however,  have  a  congruency  of  lines  meeting  two  directing 
curves,  and  if  these  curves  be  of  the  orders  wi,  w,  and  have  a 
common  points,  the  order  of  the  congruency  will  be  mm —a. 
The  only  congruency  of  the  first  order  of  this  kind  is  when 
the  directing  lines  are  a  curve  of  the  n^  order,  and  a  right 
line  meeting  it  n  —  1  times. 

635.  Reference  has  been  already  made  (p.  405)  to  Pliicker's 
work  on  the  right  line  considered  as  an  element  of  space.  Let 
us  consider  the  properties  of  a  complex ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a 
system  of  lines  which  satisfy  a  single  relation  between  the  six 
coordinates.  If  this  relation  be  of  the  n*"  degree,  the  complex 
is  of  the  n^^  order  (p.  406) ;  all  the  lines  of  it  which  pass  through 
a  given  point  form  a  cone  of  the  ri^  order,  and  those  which 
lie  in  a  given  plane  envelope  a  curve  of  the  n^  class.  If,  for 
instance,  the  complex  be  of  the  first  order,  all  the  lines  which 
pass  through  a  given  point  lie  in  a  given  plane,  and  reciprocally 
those  which  lie  in  a  given  plane  pass  through  a  given  point. 
To  each  line  in  space  corresponds  a  conjugate  line,  the  points 
of  the  one  line  corresponding  to  the  planes  which  pass  through 
the  other.     Any  line  which  meets  two  conjugate  lines  will  be  •] 

a  line  of  the  complex.  When  five  lines  of  a  complex  are  given, 
it  is  evident,  by  counting  the  number  of  constants,  that  the 
complex  is  determined ;  and  what  has  just  been  said  enables 
us  to  construct  geometrically  the  plane  answering  to  any  point  j 

For  taking  any  four  lines  of  the  complex,  the  two  lines  which  i 

meet  these  four  are  conjugate  lines,  and  the  line  passing  through  j 

the  assumed  point  and  meeting  the  conjugate  lines  is  a  line  of 
the  complex.  A  second  line  is  determined  in  like  manner,  and 
the  two  together  determine  the  plane. 

If  we  consider  a  series  of  parallel  planes,  to  each  corresponds 
a  single  point,  and  the  locus  of  these  points  is  therefore  a  line 
of  the  first  order,  which  right  line  may  be  called  the  diameter 
of  the  system  of  planes.  To  the  plane  infinity  corresponds  a 
point  at  infinity,  and  through  tins  point  all  the  diameters  pass ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  parallel.  One  of  the  diameters  is 
perpendicular  to  the  corresponding  plane,  and  this  diameter  may 
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be  called  the  axis  of  the  complex.  If  the  axis  and  a  line  of 
the  complex  be  given,  the  complex  is  determined ;  and  the 
complex  in  fact  consists  of  the  different  positions  which  this 
line  can  assame  whether  by  rotation  round  the  axis  or  by- 
translation  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis.  When  the  line 
meets  the  axis  we  have  the  limiting  case  of  a  complex  consisting 
of  all  lines  which  meet  a  given  one.  It  will  be  remembered 
(Art.  52)  that  the  condition  that  a  complex  shall  be  of  this  nature 
is  that  its  coefficients  shall  satisfy  the  equation  AF'\-BG'^  CH^O. 

636.  We  have  a  congruency  of  the  first  order,  when  wo 
have  two  equations  each  of  the  first  degree  between  the  six 
coordinates;  or,  in  other  words,  the  congruency  consists  of 
the  lines  common  to  two  given  complexes.  We  may  evidently 
for  either  of  the  two  given  equations  ^a-|-&c.=  0,  -4'a4-&c.  =  0, 
substitute  any  equation  of  the  form  {A  +  kA)  a  -f  &c.  =  0 ;  and 
then  determine  A,  so  that  this  equation  shall  express  that  every 
line  of  the  congruency  meets  a  given  line.  We  have  thus 
a  quadratic  equation  for  A;,  and  it  appears  that  the  con- 
gruency consists  of  the  system  of  lines  which  meet  two  fixed 
directing  lines.  Any  four  lines  then  determine  a  congruency 
of  this  kind;  for,  see  p.  33,  we  have  two  transversals  which 
meet  all  four  lines,  and  the  congruency  consists  of  all  the 
lines  which  meet  the  two  transversals.  An  exception  occurs 
when  these  two  transversals  unite  in  a  single  one  (see  note 
p.  469) ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  when  the  quadratic 
equation  just  mentioned  has  two  equal  roots.  The  lines  of 
the  conginiency,  then,  all  meet  the  single  transversal;  but,  of 
course,  another  condition  is  required ;  and  by  considering  the 
transversal  as  the  limit  of  two  distinct  lines  we  arrive  at  the 
condition  in  question ;  viz.  the  congruency  consists  of  lines  each 
meeting  a  given  line,  and  such  that  considering  the  common 
point  of  the  given  line  and  a  line  of  the  congruency,  and  the 
common  plane  of  the  same  two  lines,  the  range  of  points  cor- 
responds homographically  with  the  pencil  of  planes. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  a  complex  of  the  second  order;  that 
is  to  say,  the  system  of  lines  whose  six  coordinates  are 
connected  by   a  relation   of  the   second  degree.     Then,  from 
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what  has  been   said,  all  the   lines  of  the    complex  which  He 
in    a  given    plane    envelope  a   conic,   and   those   which  paas 
through  a  given  point  form  a  cone  of  the  second  order.    We 
maj    consider    the  Assemblage   of  conies   corresponding  to  \ 
system  of  parallel  planes,  and  obtain  thus^  what  Plilcker  calls, 
an  equatorial  surface  itf  the  complex ;   or,  more  generally,  the 
assemblage  of  conies  corresponding  to  planes   which  all  pass 
through   a  given   line;    and  obtain,  thus,    Pliicker's   complex 
surface.      It   is   easy  to   see   that   the  given    Kne   will  be  a 
double  line   on   the  surface,  and  that  the  surface  will  be  of 
the  fourth  order,  its  section  by  one  of  the   planes  consisting 
of  the  line  twice,  and  of  the  conic  corresponding  to  the  plane. 
The  surface  will  be  also  of  the  fourth  class,  and  Plticker  shows 
also  that  it  has  eight  double  points,  being  of  the  kind  con- 
sidered p.  493. 
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APPENDIX    IV. 

ON  THE  PROPERTIES  0¥  SYSTEMS  OF  SURFACES. 

637.  The  theory  of  systems  of  curves  given  in  Higher  Plane 
Curves^  p.  360,  obviously  admits  of  extension  to  surfaces. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  we  are  given  one  less  than  the  number 
of  conditions  necessary  to  determine  a  surface  of  the  r^  order ; 
the  surfaces  satisfying  these  conditions  form  a  system  whose 
characteristics  are  /*,  v,  p;  where  /*  is  the  number  of  sur- 
faces of  the  system  which  pass  through  any  point,  v  is 
the  number  which  touch  any  plane,  and  p  the  number 
which  touch  any  line.  It  is  obvious  that  the  sections  of  the 
system  of  surfaces  by  any  plane  form  a  system  of  curves 
whose  characteristics  are  />&,  p ;  and  the  tangent  cones  drawn 
from  any  point  form  a  system  whose  characteristics  are  p,  v. 
Several  of  the  following  theorems  answer  to  theorems  already 
proved  for  curves. 

(1)  The  locus  of  the  poles  of  a  fixed  plane  with  regard  to 
surfaces  of  the  system  is  a  curve  of  double  curvature  of  the 
order  v.  The  locus  is  a  curve,  since  the  plane  itself  can  only 
be  met  by  the  locus  in  a  finite  number  of  points  v.  Taking  the 
plane  at  infinity,  we  find,  as  a  particular  case  of  the  above,  the 
locus  of  the  centre  of  a  quadric  satisfying  eight  conditions. 
Thus,  when  eight  points  are  given,  the  locus  is  a  curve  of  the 
third  order ;  when  eight  planes,  it  is  a  right  line. 

(2)  The  envelope  of  the  polar  planes  of  a  fixed  pointy  with 
regard  to  all  the  surfaces  of  the  system^  is  a  developable  of  the 
class  fi, 

(3)  The  locus  of  the  poles  with  regard  to  surfaces  of  the  system^ 
of  all  the  planes  which  pass  through  a  fixed  right  line^  is  a  surface 
of  the  degree  p.      There  are  evidently  p  and  only  p  points  of 
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the  locus,  which  lie  on  the  assumed  line.  The  theorem  may 
otherwise  be 'stated  thus:  uDderstanding  by  the  polar  curve  of 
a  line  with  respect  to  a  surface,  the  curve  common  to  the  first 
polars  of  all  the  points  of  the  line ;  then,  t?ie  polar  curves  of  a 
fixed  line  with  regard  to  all  the  surfaces  of  the  system  lie  on  a 
surface  of  the  degree  p, 

(4)  Reciprocally,  The  polar  planes  of  all  the  points  of  a  line^ 
with  respect  to  surfaces  of  the  system^  envelope  a  surface  of  the 
class  p. 

(5)  77ie  locus  of  the  points  of  contact  of  lines  dravm  from  a 
fixed  point  to  surfaces  of  the  system  is  a  surface  of  the  order 
M'-^  Pj  having  the  fixed  point  as  a  multiple  point  of  order  /t. 
This  is  proved  as  for  curves.  The  problem  may  otherwise  be 
stated,  "To  find  the  locus  of  a  point  such  that  the  tangent 
plane  at  that  point  to  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  system  which 
passes  through  it  shall  pass  through  a  fixed  point.''  Hence 
we  may  infer  the  locus  of  points  where  a  given  plane  is  cut 
orthogonally  by  surfaces  of  the  system.     It  is  the  curve  in  which 

.the  plane  is  cut  by  the  locus  surface  /*  +  p,  answering  to  the 
point  at  infinity  on  a  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane. 

(6)  The  locus  of  points  of  contact^  with  surfaces  of  the  system^ 
of  planes  passing  through  a  fixed  line^  is  a  curve  of  the  order 
V  +  /0  meeting  the  fixed  line  in  p  points.  This  also  may  be  stated 
as  the  locus  of  points,  the  tangent  planes  at  which  to  surfaces  of 
the  system  passing  through  it  contain  a  given  line. 

(7)  I%e  locus  of  a  point  such  that  its  polar  plane  toith  regard 
to  a  given  surface  of  degree  wi,  and  the  tangent  plane  at  that  point 
to  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  system  passing  through  it  intersect  in  a 
line  which  meets  a  fixed  right  line  is  a  hurfcuce  of  ike  degree 
mfi-\-p.  The  locus  evidently  meets  the  fixed  line  in  the  p 
points  where  it  touches  the  surfaces  of  the  system,  and  in  the 
m  points  where  it  meets  the  fixed  surface,  these  last  being 
multiple  points  on  the  locus  of  the  order  fi. 

(8)  If  in  the  preceding  case  the  line  of  intersection  is  to  lie  in  a 
given  plane^  the  locus  will  he  a  curve  of  the  order  m  (w— l)ft-|-«ip+v. 
The  V  points  where  the  fixed  plane  is  touched  by  surfaces  of 
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the  system  are  points  on  the  locus ;  and  also  the  points  where 
the  section  of  the  fixed  surface  by  the  fixed  plane  is  touched 
by  the  sections  of  the  surfaces  of  the  system.  But  the 
number  of  these  last  points  is  fim  (m  —  1)  +  mp. 

The  locus  just  considered  meets  the  fixed  surface  in 
m  {wt  (w  —  1)  /A  +  mp  +  v]  points.  But  it  is  plain  that  these  must 
either  be  the  yxw  (w  —  1) -h  wp  points  just  mentioned,  or  else 
points  where  surfaces  of  the  system  touch  the  fixed  surface. 
Subtracting,  then,  from  the  total  number  the  number  just 
written,  we  find  that — 

(9)  The  number  of  surfaces  of  the  system  which  touch  a 
fixed  surface  is  p,m  (w  —  1)*  -I-  pm  (m  —  1)  +  vm ;  or,  more  gener- 
ally, if  n  be  the  class  of  the  surface,  and  r  the  order  of  the 
tangent  cone  from  any  point,  the  number  is  p,n  +  rp  +  vm. 

We  can  hence  determine  the  number  of  surfaces  of  the  form 
XZ7+  V  which  can  touch  a  given  surface.  For  if  U  and  V 
are  of  the  degree  m,  these  surfaces  form  a  system  for  which 
fi=ly  v  =  3{m  —  1)",  /:)  =  2  (w  —  1).  If,  then,  n  be  the  degree 
of  the  touched  surface,  the  value  is 

n  («-  l)*  +  2n  (w-  1)  (tw  - 1)  +  3n  (m  -  1)*, 

the  same  value  as  that  given.  Art.  576.  This  conclusion  may 
otherwise  be  arrived  at  by  the  following  process. 

638.  If  there  be  in  a  plane  ttoo  systems  of  points  having  a 
(w,  m)  correspondence^  viz.  the  systems  are  such  that  to  any 
point  of  the  first  system  correspond  m  of  the  second^  and  to 
any  point  of  the  second  correspond  n  of  the  first:  andy  moreover  ^ 
if  any  right  line  contains  r  pairs  of  corresponding  points^  then 
the  number  of  points  of  either  system  which  coincide  vnth  points 
corresponding  to  them  t»  wi  +  n  +  r.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  co- 
ordinates of  two  corresponding  points  a?y,  xy\  are  connected  by 
a  relation  of  the  degrees  ft,  p!  in  xy^  x'y  respectively;  and 
by  another  relation  of  the  degrees  v,  v  ;  then  if  x'y'  be  given, 
there  are  evidently  p,v  values  of  ary,  hence  n  =  /av.  In  like 
manner  m  =  p!v'.  If  we  eliminate  a;,  y  between  the  two  equa- 
tions, and  an  arbitrary  equation  aa;  -f  6y  +  c  =  0,  we  obtain  a 
result  of  the  degree  p,v  +  p!v  in  x'y  ;  showing  that  if  one  point 
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describe  a  right  line,  the  other  will  describe  a  curve  of  the  degree 
^v  +  /iV,  which  will,  of  course,  intersect  the  right  line  in  the 
same  number  of  points,  hence  r  =/iav  +  /iaV.  But  if  we  sappo^ 
a!  and  y  respectively  equal  to  x  and  y,  we  have  (^t  +  /*')  (v  +  A 
values  of  x  and  y ;  a  number  obviously  equal  to  «*  +  «+''• 

639.   Let  us  proceed  now  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
locus  of  points,  whose  polar  planes  with  respect  to  surfaces  of 
the  system  coincide  with  their  polars  with  respect   to  a  fixed 
surface;    and  let  us  examine  how  many  points    of  this  locos 
can  lie  in  an  assumed  plane.     Let  there  be  two  points  A  and  a 
in  the  plane,  such  that  the  polar  plane  of  A  with    respect  to 
the  fixed   surface   coincides  with   the   polar  plane    of  a   with 
respect  to  surfaces  of  the  system.     Now,  first,  if  A  be  given, 
its  polar  plane   with   regard   to   the   fixed   surface    is  giVen,' 
and  the  poles  of  that  plane  with  respect  to  surfaces   of  the 
system  lie,  by  theorem  (1),  on  a  curve  of  the  order  v.     Tba 
curve  will  meet  the  assumed  plane  in  the  points  a  which  corre- 
spond to  -4,  whose  number  therefore  is  v.     On  the  other  band,  if 
a  be  given,  its  polar  planes  with  respect  to  surfaces  of  the  system 
envelope,  by  theorem  (2),  a  developable  whose  class  is  fi ;   but 
the  polar  planes  of  the  points  of  the  given  plane  with  regard 
to  the  fixed  surface  envelope  a  surface  whose  class  is  (m  —  lY'* 
this  surface  and  the  developable  have  common  /i  (w  —  1)*  tangent 
planes,  which  will  be  the  number  of  points  A  corresponding  to 
a.    Lastly,  let  A  describe  a- right,  line,  then  its  polar  planes  with 
respect  to  the  fixed  surface  envelope  a  developable  of  the  claffl 
?n  —  1 ;  but  with  respect  to  the  surfaces  of  the  system,  by  theorem 
(3),  envelope  a  surface  of  the  class  p.     There  may,  therefore,  be 
p  {m—  1)   planes  whose  poles  on  either  hypothesis  lie  on  the 
assumed  line.      Hence,  Art.  638,  the  number  of  points  A  which 
coincide  with  points  a  is  ft  (w  —  1)*  +  /o  (wi  —  1)  +  v.    The  locas, 
then,  of  points  whose  polar  planes  with  respect  to  the  system, 
and  with  respect  to  a  fixed  surface,  coincide,  will  be  a  curve  of 
the  degree  just  written,  and  which  will  meet  the  fixed  surface 
in  the  points  where  it  can  be  touched  by  surfaces  of  the  system. 


*  It  was  mentioned   (p.  459 )   that  if  the  equation   of  a  plane   contain  two 
parameters  in  the  degree  n,  its  enrelope  will  be  of  the  class  h\ 
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640.   We  add  a  few  more  theorems  given  by  De  Jonqui^res. 

(10)  The  locus  of  a  point  such  that  the  line  Joining  it  to  a 
fired  pointy  and  the  tangent  plane  at  it  to  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the 
system  which  pass  through  it^  meet  the  plane  of  a  fixed  curve  in  a 
point  and  line  which  are  pole  and  polar  with  respect  to  that  curve j 
is  a  curve  of  the  degree  fxm  (w  —  1)  +  pm  4-  f.  This  is  proved  as 
theorem  (8).  Let  the  fixed  curve  be  the  imaginary  circle  at 
infinity,  and  the  theorem  becomes  the  locus  of  the  feet  of  the 
normals  drawn  from  a  fixed  point  to  the  surfaces  of  the  system  is 
a  curve  of  the  degree  2/ia  4  2/0  +  v. 

(11)  If  there  be  a  system  of  plane  curves,  whose  characteristics 
are  f&,  v,  the  locus  of  a  point  such  that  its  polar  with  regard  to  a 
fixed  curve  of  degree  wi,  and  the  tangent  at  it  to  one  of  the 
curves  of  the  system  which  pass  through  it,  cut  a  given  finite 
line  harmonically,  is  a  curve  whose  degree  is  mfjL  +  v.  Consider 
in  how  many  points  the  given  line  meets  the  locus,  and  evidently 
its  V  points  of  contact  with  curves  of  the  system  are  points  on 
the  locus.  But,  reasoning  as  in  other  cases,  we  find  that  there 
will  be  m  points  on  the  line,  whose  polars  with  respect  to  the  fixed 
curve  divide  the  given  line  harmonically.  And  since  these  are 
points  on  the  locus  for  each  of  the  /x  curves  which  pass  through 
them,  the  degree  of  the  locus  is  m/>t  +  v.     Taking  for  the  finite 

^  line  the  line  joining  the  two  imaginary  circular  points  at  infi^nity, 
it  follows  that  there  are  m  {mfA  +  v)  curves  of  the  system  which 
cut  a  given  curve  orthogonally.  De  Jonquii^res  finds  that  in 
like  manner  the  locus  of  a  point  such  that  its  polar  plane  with 
regard  to  a  fixed  surface,  and  the  tangent  plane  at  that  point  to 
one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  system  meet  the  plane  of  a  fixed 
conic  in  two  lines  conjugate  with  respect  to  the  conic,  is  a  surface 
of  the  order  m/a  4-  p.  And  consequently  that  a  surface  of  this 
order  meets  the  fixed  surface  in  points  where  it  is  cut  orthogo- 
nally by  surfaces  of  the  system. 

(12)  If  from  each  of  two  fixed  points  Q^  Q'  tangents  be 
drawn  to  a  system  of  plane  curves  of  the  w*^  class,  the  locus  of 
the  intersections  of  the  tangents  of  one  system  with  those  of  the 
other  is  a  curve  of  the  order  v  (2w  —  1).  For  consider  any  curve 
touching  the  line  QQ'^  then  one  point  of  the  locus  will  be  the 
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point  of  contact,  and  n  —  1  of  the  others  wiQ  coincide  with  each 
of  the  points  Q,  Q.  And  since  there  may  be  v  sach  curves,  each 
of  the  points  ^,  ^,  is  a  multiple  point  of  the  order  (n  —  1)  ?, 
and  the  line  QQ  meets  the  locus  in  K(2n  — 1)  points.  Let  the 
points  QQ*  be  the  two  circular  points  at  infinity,  and  it  follows 
that  the  locus  of  foci  of  curves  of  the  system  is  a  curve  of 
degree  v  (2n  —  1 ).  If  we  investigate,  in  like  manner,  the  locus  of 
the  intersection  of  cones  drawn  to  a  system  of  surfaces  from  two 
fixed  points  QQ^  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  any 
plane  through  QQ  meets  the  locus  in  a  curve  whose  order  is 
p(2n-l);  but  the  line  QQ'  is  a  multiple  line  of  degree  p, 
being  common  to  both  cones  in  every  case  where  the  line 
QQ  touches  a  surface  of  the  system.  The  order  of  the  locus 
therefore  is  2np ;  and  accordingly,  4p  is  the  order  of  the  locus 
of  foci  of  sections  of  a  system  of  quadrics  by  planes  parallel  to 
a  fixed  plane.* 


*  Chasles  haa  given  the  theorem  that  if  there  be  a  system  of  oonics  whose 
characteristics  are  fi,  v,  then  2p  —  ft.  conies  of  the  system  reduce  to  a  pair  of  lines, 
and  2/i  —  V  to  a  pair  of  points.  It  immediately  follows  hence,  as  demons  has 
remarked,  that  if  there  be  a  system  of  qnadiics,  whose  characteristioB  are  fs  v,  />, 
of  which  <r  redace  to  cones  and  </  to  plane  oonics,  then  considering  the  section 
of  the  system  by  any  plane,  we  have  »  =  2/>  —  /n,  <r'  =  2fi  —  p,  and  reciprocally 
<r  =  2¥  —  p.  These  theorems,  however,  are  obviously  subject  to  modifications  if  it 
can  ever  happen  that  a  surface  of  the  system  can  reduce  to  a  pair  of  planes  or 
a  pair  of  points.  Thus  in  the  simple  case  of  the  system  through  six  points  and 
touching  two  planes,  the  ten  pairs  of  planes  through  the  six  points  are  to  be 
regarded  as  surfaces  of  the  system,  since  a  pair  of  planes  is  a  quadric  which  touches 
et'ery  plane.  For  the  same  reason  the  problem  to  describe  a  quadric  through  six 
points  to  touch  three  planes  does  not,  as  might  be  thought,  admit  of  27  but  only 
of  17  solutions,  the  ten  pairs  of  planes  counting  among  the  apparent  solutions.. 

I  have  attempted  to  enumerate  the  number  of  quadrics  which  satisfy  nine  con- 
ditions, Quarterly  Jottmal;  Till.,  1,  (1866).  The  same  problem  has  been  more  com. 
pletely  dealt  with  by  Chasles  and  Zeuthen,  (see  Comptes  Rendut^  Feb.  1866,  p.  405). 
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two  quadrics  to  their,  184. 
Of  equations  of  three  quadrics,  104,186. 
Of  equation  of  a  cubic,  459. 
Cartesian  surfaces,  508. 
Cartesians,  twisted,  821. 
Casey,  on  obtaining  focal  properties  by 
inversion,  449. 
On  cydides,  480,  ^o. 
Cathcart,  on  invariants  of  quadrics,  155. 
Cauchy's  proof  that  discriminating  cubic 

nas  only  real  roots,  58. 
Oayley,  oA  eouality  of  degree  of  ruled  sur- 
face with  that  of  reciprocal,  91. 
On  developable  circumscribing  two 

quadrics,  172. 
On  tact-invariants,  187. 
On  discriminants  of  discriminants,  188. 
On  the   section  of  a  surface  by  its 

tangent  plane,  208. 
On  contact  ofHessian  with  surface,226. 
On    the    fundamental    property   of 

geodesies,  247. 
On  differential  equation  of  orthogonal 

systems,  271. 
On  representation  of  curves,  286. 
His   theory  of  the  singularitieB  of 

developables,  295. 
On  singiuarities  of  curves,  802. 
On  quintic  developables,  817. 
On    description    of    quartic    curves 

through  eight  points,  819. 
Distinguishes  planar  and  multiplanar 

developables,  822. 
On  geodesies,  859. 
On  contour  and  slope  lines,  870. 
On  equations  of  Pro-Hessians,  897. 
On  ruled  surfiaoes,  405,  413,  414,  410, 
419,  420,  480. 
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Oajley,  on  oentro-sarfaoe,  440. 

Obtains  equation  of  fint  negatiTs 
pedal  of  a  qoadric,  450. 

On  cubical  ruled  amfaoe,  455. 

On  scrolar  and  oecnlar  Imee,  457. 

On  enumeration  of  species  of  cubics, 
458. 

On  right  lines  on  a  cubic,  464. 

On  iuYolution  of  six  lines,  469,  486. 

On  generalization  of  wave  surface,  510. 

On   difEersntial  equation    of    ruled 
snifaces,  516. 

On  reciprocal  surfaces,  589. 

On  transformation  and  correspond- 
ence, 560. 

On  deficiency  of  surfaces,  565. 
Gentro-surfaoe  of  a  quadric,  152,  484. 

Its  reciprocal,  158. 

Its  6|quation  formed,  159. 

Sections  by  principal  planes,  161, 487. 

Its  cuspidal  and  nodal  Hnes,  488,  489. 

KKtenmon  of  the  problem  by  Glebsch, 
485. 
Centro-Bur&oe,  in  general,  244. 

Tangent|planes  at  points  where  nor- 
mal meets  cut  at  right  angles,  244. 

When  has  double  lines,  245. 

Its  characteristics,  440. 

Of  a  deyelopable,  841. 
Characteristic,  of  enyelopes,  294. 

Their  dififerential  equations,  899. 

Of  curves  which  together  make  up 

intersection  of  two  surfaces,  how 

connected,  826. 

Chasles,  on  lines  joining  corresponding 

vertices  of  conjugate  tetrahalra,105. 

On  theorems  analogous  to  Pascal's 
theorem,  107. 

On  foci  and  confocal  quadrics,  108,  d?c. 

On  focal  lines  of  tangent  cones  to  a 
quadric,  184. 

On  the  axes  of  these  tangent  cones,  187. 

On  finding  the  axes  of  a  quadric,  189. 

On  sphero-oonics,  189. 

On  curves  of  third  order,  804. 

On  curves  of  fourth  order,  821. 

On  enumeration  of  developables,  822. 

On  curves  traced  on  hyperooloids,  847, 
561. 

On  geodesies  of  ellipsoids,  857,  Ac. 

,0n  ruled  suzfacea,  405^  480. 

On  involution  of  six  hnes,  469. 

On  systems  of  surfaces,  576. 
droular  eecUoits  of  a  quadric,  68. 

The  problem  considered  geometri- 
cally, 102. 

Bum  or  difference  of  angles  made  by 
any  plane  depends  on  axes  of  section, 
198. 
Clairaut,  on  name  "curves  of  double  cur- 
vature," 346. 
Clebech,  on  double  lines  of  surface  of 
centres,  245. 

On  condition  that  four  consecutive 
points  of  a  curve  should  lie  in  a 
plane,  888. 


Glebflcii,  on  surface  of  centres,  andnoras^ 

from  an^  point  to  a  quadric,  431,  Ac 

On  reduction  of   a  cnfaic  to  its  car 

nonical  form,  460. 
On  intersection  of  tangent  {ilane  ad 

polar  with  respcist  to  Hffwian,  471. 
On  surface  passing  thioag^  27  Izoa 

of  a  cubic,  479. 
Its  equation  calcalated,  5161,  55L 
OnquaitioB  with  nodal  oonics,  480,  §61 
On  doubly  inflexional  tangents,  516. 
On  number  of  points  at  which  tvo 

doubly  inflexional  tangents  can  be 

drawn,  519. 
On  representation  of  curreB  en  sis^ 

faces,  560. 
On  generation  of  cubic  snzfEMXs,  561. 
Cnicnodes,  456.  , 

Combescure,   on   lines   of   cnrrature'of 

wave  surface,  483. 
Oomplexes,  405,  566. 
Complex  sur&ces,  493,  570. 
Condition,  that  two  planes  cut  at  right 

angles,  17. 
That  right  lines  should  lie  completely 

in  suif  ace,  29. 
That  two  lines  intersect^  in  terms  of 

six  coordinates,  82. 
That  a  plane  or  line  should  touch 

a  quadric,  49. 
That   a    tetrahedron,   self -con jugate 

with  respect  to  one  quadric  may 

be  inscribed  in  another,  156. 
That  two  quadrics  should  touch,  J56, 
That  a  tetrahedron  may  be  inscrib^ 

in  one  quadric  having  two  pais  « 

opposite  edges  on  ano^er,  161. 
That  three  asymptotic  lines  or  planes 

^ould  be  rectangular,  164. 
That  line  should  pass    through  ia- 

tersection  of  two  quadrics,  170. 
That  equation  in   quadriplanar  co- 
ordinates should  represent  a  sphere, 

180. 
That  section  of  quadric  should  be  a 

parabola  or  equilateral  hyperbolSi 

181. 
That  four  points  of  intersection  d 

three  quadrics  should  lie  in  same 

plane,  186. 
How  many  necesflazy  to  detenninea 

surface,  207. 
That   three  oonica  should  meet  a 

line  in  involution,  274. 
That  four  consecutive  points  o!  * 

curve  should  lie  in  a  plane,  884. 
That  intersecting  sur&oes  should  have 

a  common  line,  418. 
That  four  lines  should  be  m^  by 

only  one  transversal,  469. 
That  five  lines  may  have  a  commoa 

transversal,  469. 
That  two  surfaces  should  touch,  514. 
Gone,  defined,  89. 

Equation  of  a.  with  given  vertex  and 

resting  on  a  given  curve,  86. 
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Cone,  properties  of,  189,  do.,  876. 

liquation  of  right  cone,  201. 
Oonf oad  qnadrics,  BQrfiEM^s  inscribed  in  a 

common  deTelopable,  110. 
Qonfocal  qnadrics,  properties  of  oonfocal 
qnadrics  hence  derived,  176. 

Cnt  at  right  angles,  125. 

And  also  appear  to  do  so,  186. 

General  form  of  equation,  174. 
Oongruendes,  405,  666. 

Order  and  class  how  connected,  442. 

Formed  by  normals  to  a  stuface,  406. 

Of  bitangents  to  focal  surface,  688. 
Oonical  points  on  surfaces,  214. 
Gonicoida,  86. 
GonJQ^te  tangents,  218. 

Lmes  of  quadric,  98. 
Contact,  of  two  surfaces  a  double  point  on 
their  intersection,  158, 208, 287, 814. 

Of  lines  or  planes  with  surfaces,  515. 
Contrayariants  of  systems  of  quadrics,  166. 

Of  cubics,  458. 
Corresponding  points  on  confocals,  148. 
Correspondence,  442,  560,  578. 
Cremona,  on  section  of  a  surface  by  its 
tangent  plane,  208. 

On  curves  of  tb^  order,  804,  Ac. 

On  curves  of  fourth  order,  821. 

On  developables  of  fifth  order,  828. 

On  cubical  ruled  surfaces,  456. 

On  Steiner's  quartic,  459. 

On  cubics,  460. 

On  ruled  surfaces,  480. 

On  tnmsformation  and   oonespond- 
ence,  560. 
Cubics  twiated,  804,  Ac 

Different  species  of,  810. 
Curvature  of  quadrics,  148. 

Of  surfaces  in  general,  226. 

Lines  of  curvature,  151,  240% 

Their  differential  eouations,  242,  252. 

Their  property,  if  plane,  249. 

The  same   for  two  orthogonal  sur- 
faces, 266. 

Their  differential  equation  integrated 
for  qnadrics,  248. 

If  geodesic  is  plane,  250. 

Gaura'a  theory  of  curvature,  257,  Ac. 

Second  curvature  of  curves,  888. 

Geodesic  curvature,  349. 

lines  of  curvature  of  wave  surface, 
488. 
Curve  in  space  how  represented,  285. 
Cuspidal    edge,     of     developables    and 
envelopes,  243,  294. 

Of  polar  developable,  848. 

Its  differential  equation,  402. 
Cyclic  planes  of  cone,  194. 
Cyclides,  495,  Ac. 
C^rlindeiB,  defined,  15. 

Limiting  case  of  cones,  89,  288. 

Their  differential  equation,  875. 

Darbonx,  on  orthogonal  surfaces,  271, 281. 
On  centro-surf  ace  of  quadric,  438. 
On  oentro-snrfaoe  in  general,  440, 442. 


Darbonx,  on  cyclides,  449,  480,  dfcc. 

On  transformation  of  surfaces,  560. 
De  Jonquidres,  on  systexas  of  surfaces, 

576. 
Developable  defined,  SS,  76,  90. 

Circumscribing  two  quadrics,  169. 
Generated  by  tangent  lines  of  their 

common  curve,  171. 
How   these   developables    meet   the 

quadric,  172. 
Imaginary,  which  touches  a  system 

of  confocals  178. 
Generated  by  normals  along  a  line  of 

curvature,  248. 
General  theory  of,  288,  Ac. 
The  FlUcker-Cayley  equations,   297, 

299. 
Of  same  degree,  as  developable  gene- 
rated by  rednrocal  curve,  298. 
Planar  and  multiplanar,  822. 
Polar  of  curves,  its  singularities,  845. 
Differential  equation  of,  896. 
Whic^  touches  along  parabolic  curve, 

its  degree  and  singularities,  524, 526. 
Which   touches   a   snrfai^   along  a 

given  curve,  614. 
Generated   by   a   line  meeting  two 

given  curves,  515. 
By  a  line  meeting   a   given   curve 

twice,  586. 
Generated  by  curve  of   intersection 

of  two  given  surfaces,  812. 
Enveloping  two  given  surfaces,  515. 
Enveloped  by  bitangent  planes,  588. 
Theory  of  their  reciprocals,  585. 
Dickson,  on  geodesies,  848,  852. 
Diguet,  on  the  proof  of   a  theorem  of 

Gauss's,  262. 
Distance,  between  centres  of  inscribed  and 

circumscribing  circles  of  spherical 

triangles,  202. 
Discriminant,  of  a  quadric,  42. 
Of  a  surface  in  general,  228. 
Of  discriminants,  188. 
Double,  points  on  surfaces,  214,  457. 
On  ciurves,  814. 

Contact  of  principal  spheres,  237. 
Curves  on  developabl^  801. 

are  ordinary  singularities,  223. 

on  surface  of  centres,  245,  439. 

on  ruled  surfaces.  41  J. 
Ctenerators  on  ruled  surfaces,  417. 
Points,  apparent,  on  intersection  of 

two  BUitaoes,  296,  314. 
Tangent  lines,  how  many  pass  through 

a  point,  218,  220. 
Tangent  planes,  locus  of  thdr  points 

of  contact,  225.  525. 
Sizes,  Sohlafli's,  468. 
Dupin,   on   indicatrix    and   elliptic   Ac, 

points,  208,  210. 
On  cyclide,  495,  603. 
On  conjugate  tangents,  218. 
On  orthogonal  suriacea,  265. 

Elasticity,  surface  of,  449«  * 
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EDiptio  oootdinatoB,  144,  869,  428. 
EUifl,  on  Dnpin's  theorem,  266. 
Envelope  of  a  plane  oontaining  one  pan" 
meter,  290. 
Entering  rationally,  800. 
Of  a  plane  oontainmg  two  pammetezB, 

292. 
Entering  rationally,  469, 687. 
€^eral  theoxy  of,  894. 
Equilateral  hjperboloida,  164. 
Eiuer's  theoiemB  on  cunratuie  of  enrftees, 

228. 
Brolates  of  cures,  848,  Ao, 

FamilieB  of  surfaoeB,  872,  &c 

Fame,  extension  of  his  theorem  on  eelf- 

Gonjugate  triangles,  156. 
Ferrer's  proof  of  theorem  of  Chaales',  105. 
Feuerbach'B  theorem,  on  circleB  touching 

sides  of  a  triangle,  208. 
FleCDodal  cnrve,  516. 
Fooil  oonics  of  quadrics,  HI,  121,  Ac. 
Their  tangential  equation  in  general, 

177. 
Focal  cmryes,  general  definition  of,  110. 
Focal  lines  of  cones,  92,  115. 
Focal  properties  obtained  by  inyereion,  449. 
Fod,  general  de6nition  of,  109. 

Oi  section  normal  to  focal  conic,  114. 
Of  plane  section  of  a  quadric,  oo- 

oniinates  of,  182. 
Fourier,  on  polar  deyelopable  of  curves, 

842. 
Frenet,  on  curves  of  double  curvature, 

846. 
Fresnel,  on  wave  surface,  422. 

On  surface  of  elasticity,  449. 
Frost  and  Wolstenbolme's  treatise  on  Solid 

G^metry,  86. 

Gauss's  theorems  on  geodesies,  848. 

On  curvature  of  surfaces,  251,  Ac,  264. 
Gehring,  on  differential  equation  of  geo- 
desies, 353. 
Creiser,  on  right  lines  of  nodal  quartics,  494. 
Geodesies,    their   fmidamental   property, 
245,  347. 

Their  difEerential  equation,  862. 

On  centro-surface,  247. 

On  ellipsoid,  354,  <bc. 

Curvature,  349. 

Polar  coordinates,  268,  86^. 
Gordao,  on  cubics,  460. 
Graves,   his   tranislation   of   Chasles   on 
sphero-conicB,  189. 

His  theorem  on  arcs  of  sphero-ccmics, 
199. 

Extended  to  geodesies,  855. 

Proof  of  Joachimsthal's  theorem,  851. 
Gregory's  solid  geometry,  208,  242,  265. 
Gudermann  on  sphericaJ  coordinates,  190. 

Hamilton,  Sir.  Wm.  R.,  his  method  of 
generating  quadrics^  87. 
His  theorem  that  umbilics  lie  in  threes 
on  eight  lines,  102. 


Hamilton,  Bfar  Wm,  S.,  on  cfaeleB  whidi 
touch  three  great  dicleB,  206. 

On  lines  of  curvature  at  umbiUoB,  239. 

On  curves  of  double  curvature,  347. 

On  nodal  points  of  wave  surface,  438. 

On  oongruencies,  566. 
Hart,  his  extension  of  Fenerbach's  i^ieo- 
rem,  203. 

Proof  of  Joachimsthal's  theoiem,  854. 

On  geodesies,  860,  870. 

On  obtaining  focal  properties  by  in- 
version, 449. 

Theorem   that  conlocal  cabics  cat 
orthogonally,  501. 
Helix  and  £teUcoid,  829,  836,  842,  879. 
Hesse,  on  the  construction  of  a  quadric 
through  nine  points,  99. 

His  theorem  as  to  the  vertices  of  two 
self-conjugate  tetrahedra,  156. 

On  osculating  plane  of  curves,  832. 

On  intention  of  equation  of  geodesic 
on  eUipsoid,  862. 

On  geodesies,  858. 
Hessian  of  a  surface,  224. 

Touched  by  every  right  line  on  the 
surface,  225. 

Has  double  points,  462. 

Of  a  developable,  397. 

Of  a  cubic,  460. 

Of  a  ruled  surface,  587. 
Hiist  on  pedal  surfaces,  446. 

On  inverse  surfaces,  447. 
Homographic  correspondence ;  surface 
generated  by  line  joining  corre- 
sponding pomts  on  two  lines,  or 
envelop^  by  plane  joining  corre- 
sponding points  on  three,  308. 

Locus  of   intersection  of   three  oo- 
responding  planes,  561. 

Imaginary  circle  at  infinity,  its  equation, 
165,  177,  201. 
Generation  of  quadric,  802, 488^ 
Indicatrix,  211. 
Inextensible  surfaces,  865. 
Inflexion  linear  on  curves,  299. 

On  qimrtics,  820. 
Inflexional  tangents  of  surfaces,  210. 

How  many  pass  through  a  point,  219. 
How  many  tangents  to  a  given  curve 
on  a  surface  are  inflexional,  514. 
Intersection  of  two  surfaces,  its  singu- 
lariUes^  312. 
Of  three  surfaces,  common  curve  equi- 
valent to  how  many  points,  325. 
Invariants  and  covariante,  of   quadrics, 
154,  &c. 
Of  a  cone  and  quadric,  164. 
Of  sections  of  quadrics,  180. 
Of  a  system  of  three  quadrics,  186. 
Of  circles  on  a  sphexe,  201. 
Of  a  cubic,  479. 
Inverse  surfaces,  447. 
Inversion  applied  to  obtaining  focal  pro- 
perties, 449. 
To  study  of  cyclides,  496. 
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InTolntloii  of  tangent  and  normal  planes 
to  a  ruled  soif  ace,  408. 
Of  six  Unen,  469,  486. 
lyoiy's  theorem  on  difltance  between  co- 
responding  points  of  oonfocals,  146. 

Jaoobi  on  focal  Unes  to  tangent  oones  of 
qnadrics,  184. 
Hifl  mode  of  generating  quadrics,  146. 
Integrates  equation  of  geodesies  on 
an  ellipsoid,  850,  852,  862. 
Jaoobian  of  four  quadrics,  188,  185. 

Of  four  surfaces,  512. 
Jellett,  on  ineztensible  surfaces,  865. 
Joachimsthal,  his  method  of  finding  inter- 
Bection  of  a  line  with  a  surface, 
47,  216. 
On  nodal  quartics,  508. 
His  theorem  on  plane  lines  of  curva- 
ture, 249. 
On  curres  of  the  third  order,  807. 
On  geodesies  of  an  ellipsoid,  851. 

Elein,  edits  Plucker's  work,  405. 

On  relation  between  order  and  class 

of  congruency,  442. 
On  transformation  and    correspond- 
ence, 560. 
Komdorfer  on  quartics  v       nodal  lines,480 

On  representation  <    ourres,  560. 
EUmmer  on  double  lines  of  surfaces  of 
centres,  245. 
On  Steiner* 8  quartic,  419. 
On  quartics  with  nodal  conic,  480. 
On  oongruendes,  405,  494,  566. 

Lacroiz's  contributions  to  the  theory  of 
curves  of  double  curvature,  847, 
On  lines  of  striction,  409. 
Lam€,  curvilinear  coordmates,  257,  272. 
Lancret's  theorem,  250. 

On  curves  of  double  curvature,  847. 
Legendre,  on  area  of  surface  of  ellipsoid, 

861. 
Level,  lines  of,  870. 
Levy,  on  ortho^nal  surfaces,  272. 
Lines,  six  coordinates  of^  81,  486. 
Liouville,   his  calculation   of   radius   of 
geodesic  curvatiu«,  850. 
His  mode  of  writing  equation  of  geo- 

desics  of  an  eUipsoid,  855. 
On  elliptic  coordinates,  859. 
Lloyd  on  conical  refraction,  426. 
Locus,  of  intersection  of  three  rectangular 
tangent  lines  to  a  quadric,  86, 142, 
174. 
Of  three  rectangular  tangent  planes, 

62,  174. 
If  the  planes  each  touch  one  of  three 

confocals,  137. 
Of  points  on  quadric  whose  normals 

meet  a  fixed  normal,  87,  289. 
*0f  centres  of  quadrics  satisfying  eight 

conditions,  98. 
Of  pole  of  plane  with  regard  to  a 
series  of  confocals,  128. 


Locus  of  vertices  of  rip^ht  oones  ciicum- 
scribing  a  quadnc,  140. 

Of  intersection  of  rectangular  gene- 
rators of  a  hyperboloid,  142. 

Of  points  of  contact  of  parallel  tan- 
gent planes  to  confocals,  148. 

Of  centres  of  spheres  circumscrib- 
ing self -conjugate  tetrahedron, 
156. 

Of  foci  of  central  sections  of  a  quadric, 
182. 

Of  foci  of  sections  parallel  to  a  given 
line,  182. 

Of  vertices  of  ^cones  through  six  points, 
188. 

Of  intersection  of  rectangular  tan- 
gents to  a  sphero-conic,  199. 

Of  points  of  contact  of  double  tangent 
planes  to  a  surface,  525. 

Of  curves  of  contact  from  point  on 
axes  to  system  of  conf ocal  quadrics, 
282. 

Of  intersection  of  three  homographi- 
cally  corresponding  planes,  561. 

Mac  Cullagh,  on  foci  and  confocal  sur- 
faces, 108. 
On  modular  property  of  fod,  117. 
On  bifocal  chords,  139. 
On  aspidal  surfaces  and  wave  sur- 
-     face,  425,  &c, 
Marcks,  on  order  of  centro-surface,  442. 
Meunier's  theorem,  149,  230,  241,  850. 
Used  to  prove  fundamental  property 
of  geodesies,  247. 
Mobius,   on   intersection   of    cones   and 
spheres,  189. 
On  twisted  cubics,  804. 
Modular  property  of  foci,  117. 
Monge,  on  lines  of  curvature,  240,  247. 
On  geodesies,  246. 
On  envelopes,  298. 
On  polar  Imes  of  curves,  886. 
On  evolutes,  848. 

On  curves  of  double  curvature,  846. 
On  families  of  surfaces,  399,  4(i4. 
Moutard,  on  anallsigmatic  surfaces,  480. 
On  condition   that   surfaces   should 
touch,  512,  574. 

Node  couple  curve,  526. 
Normal,  to  a  surface,  its  equation,  218. 
To  a  curve,  828. 

To  confocals  through  given  line  gene- 
rate paraboloid,  185. 
To  any  ruled  surface  along  a  gene- 
rator, 408. 
When  intersects  consecutive,  238. 
Extension  of  notion  of,  484. 
To  a  quadric,  Clebsch  on,  434. 
How   many  can  be  drawn   from  a 
point  to  a  surface,  440. 
Nother  on  deficiency,  560,  565. 

Order  of  condition  that  three  surfaces 
should  have  a  common  line,  418. 
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Orthogonal  Boifaoea,  Daphi'e  theorem  on, 
266. 

On  BystemB  of,  271,  Ac. 

Cay^ley^'s  differential  equation  of,  273. 

Gonfocal  quadrics  cot,  135. 

Confocal  cyclides,  501. 
Osculation  of  two  8urface8,oondition  for,d38 
Oeculating  plane,  90,  290,  828. 

Sphere  of  a  curve,  342. 

Right  cone  of  a  curre,  340; 
Oscular  lines  on  a  surface,  457. 

PaiuTin  on  foci  of  sections  of  a  quadric,  182. 
Parabolic  points  defined,  211. 

Tangent  planes  at,  count  double,  214. 
Polar  quadrics  of,  are  cones,  223. 
Paraboloid,  its  equation  reduced,  59. 
Parallel  to  a  quardric,  157,  446. 

The  sections  by  principal  planes,  437. 
To  a  surface  in  general,  443. 
To  a  curve,  446. 
Pedal  surfaces,  446. 

Perpendicularity,  generalization  of  the  re- 
lation, 165,  446. 
Condition  for  two  circles  on  a  sphere, 
193. 
Fliicker's  relations  between  singularities 
of  plane  curves,  295. 
On  curves,  on  a  hyperboloid,  847, 
On  complexes,  &c  ,  405  568. 
On  wave  surface,  426. 
On  complex  surface,  493,  570. 
Polar,  of  points  on  a  surface,  216. 
Developable  of  a  curve,  335,  342. 
Curve  of  a  line,  672. 
Pole  of   plane  with  regard   to  quadric, 

coordinates  of,  49. 
Principal  planes  of  quadric,  their  equation, 

46. 
Pro-Hessians,  897. 
Projections,  of  lines  of  cnrvatnre  on  planes 

of  circular  sections,  144. 
Pinch  points,  487. 

Puiseux,  on  curves  of  double  curvature, 
838. 
On  the  proof  <tf  Gauss's  theorem,  262. 

Quadrics,  86. 

Having  double  contact,  101. 

Touchmg  four  planes  or  going  through 
four  points,  162. 
Qnadriplanar  coordinates,  23,  177. 

Conditions  general  equation  in  may 
represent  a  sphere,  180. 
Quartic  curves,  two  families  of,  316. 
Quartic  surfaces,  480,  &c. 

Nodal  quartics,  505. 
Qnintics,  species  of,  822. 

Badii  of  curvature,  principal,  their  lengths, 
231,  248. 

Of  any  normal  section,  233,  260. 

Of  a  curve  of  double  curvature,  335, 337 . 
Rank  of  system,  296. 
Reciprocal,  surfaces,  89. 

Cones,  their  sections,  87,  91. 


Reciprocal  of  donble  points  on  surfiaoeBy  45. 
Of  a  surface,  its  degree,  222. 
Of  ruled  surface  and  of  developable, 

of  same  degree,  91,  298,  537. 
Of  apeidal  surface,  425. 
Of  cubic  surfaces,  453. 
Of  surface  with  donble  lines,  455. 
General  theory  of,  526. 
How  affected  by  douUe  and  multiple 
lines,  534. 
Rectilineal  generation  of  a  qnadric,  72. 
Rectifyirg  developable  of  curves,  340. 
Reech  on  closed  surfaces,  370. 
Revolution,  surface  oj^  conditions  quadric 
should  be,  82. 
This   problem   considered   geometric 

cally,  102. 
Reciprocal  of  quadric,  when  a,  119. 
Generated   by   revolution    of    right 
line,  85. 
Revolulion,  surfaces  of,  differential  equa- 
tion of  family,  379. 
On  quartic  with  nodal  lines,  491, 495. 
Right  lines  on  a  cubic,  29,  465. 

On  a  surface  touch  the  Hessian,  225. 
Roberts,  M.,  his  theorms  on  geodesies  on 
an  elliMoid,  263,  357,  366. 
On  differential  equation  of  cuspidal 
edge    of   enveloping    devolopable, 
402. 
Roberts,  S^  on  parallel  surfaces,  449. 
Roberts.  W.,  on  geodesies  of  an  ellipsoid, 
870, 
On  orthogonal  suifaoes,  281. 
On  equation  of  wave  surface  in  elliptic 

coordinates,  420. 
On  pedal  surfaces,  446. 
On  negative  pedals,  451. 
Ronth,  on  curves  ai  double  curvature,  341. 
Ruled  surfaces,  75,  407,  Ac,  537. 

Their  differential  equation,  389,  516. 
Their  reciprocals  of  same  degree,  91, 

413. 
Operated  by  a  line  meeting  thiee 

directing  curves,  413. 
By  a   line  meeting   a   curve   three 

times,  416. 
Their  double  generators,  417. 
Cubical,  454. 

Saint  Tenant,  on  curves,  328,  346. 
Schlafli,  on  reduction  of  degree  of  reci- 
procal hj  nodal  points,  458. 

On  right  lines  on  a  cubic,  467. 

Analysis  of  different  species  oi  cubics, 
458,  469. 
Schroter,  on  curves  of  the  third  order,  304. 

On  Steiner's  quartic  surface,  469. 
Schwarz,  on  developables,  322. 
Scrolls,  33,  75,  480. 

it,  on  orthogonal  surfaces,  271,  280. 
SloiXline  of  greatest,  371,  379. 
Sphered  circumbecribing  tetrahedron,. 'its 
fadius,  85. 

Its^uation,  179. 

Ins^bed  in  a  tetrahedron,  179,  201. 

\ 
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Sphere   cutting  four    spheres    at   right 
angles,  183. 
Principal    epheree,   have    stationary 
contact,  287. 
Spherical  curratare,  line  of,  286. 
Sphero-conics,  189. 
Spheio-qoartics,  602. 
Stationary  contact,  159. 

Implies  contact  in  two  oonflecutive 

points,  237. 
Principal    spheres,   have   stationary 

contact,  159,  230. 
Points  on  twisted  cture,  295. 
Conditions  for  stationary  contact  of 

two  surfaces,  883. 
Tangent  planes  to  a  surface,  214. 
How  many  pass  through  a  point,  224. 
Steiner,  on  quartic  surface  cut  by  every 
tangent  plane  in  two  conies,  459. 
On  cm>ical  surfaces  460,  463,  464. 
Steinerians,  461. 
Striction,  lines  of,  409. 
Sturm,  on  cubics,  460. 

On  multiple  lines,  491. 
Sylvester,  on  canonical  form  of  a  cubic, 
460,  468. 
On  twisted  cartesians,  821. 
On  inyolution  of  six  lines,  469. 
Symmetroid,  508. 

Systems  of  quadrics  through  a  common 
curye,  97. 
Inscribed  in  a  common  developable,  98 . 
Of  surfaces  whose  equations  include 

one  indeterminate,  571. 
Of  any  two,  or  three  surfaces,  518. 
Tact-invariant  of  three  quadrics,  187. 
Tait,  on  curves,  289. 

Of  two  quadrics,  156. 
Tangent  curve,  287. 

Tangent  cone  to  a  quadric,  its  equation, 
48,  130. 
To    any   surface,   its   equation   and 
sin^arities,  219,  221. 
Tangential  equation,  of  quadric,  49,  95. 
Of  imaginary  circle  at  infinity,  166,177. 
Of  a  curve  in  space,  165. 
Of  a  sphere,  178. 

Of  the  surface  of  centres  of  a  quad- 
ric, 103,  153. 
Tetrahedron,  intersection  of  lines  joining 
middle  points  of  sides,  6. 
Volume  of,  formed  by  four  points  or 
ionr  planes,  21,  22. 


Tetrahedron,  in  terms  of  edges,  84. 
Properties  of,  33. 
Self -con jugate     with    regard     to   a 

quadric,  103,  156. 
Lines  joining  cozresponding  vertices 
of  two  conjugates,  how  connected, 
104. 
Thomson's  proof  of  Dupin's  theorem,  265. 

On  curves,  289. 
Tinseau's  contributions  to  the  theory  of 

curves  of  double  curvature,  347^ 
Torsal  lines  on  a  surface,  457. 
Torse,  33,  75. 
Torsion,  angle  of,  888. 
Tortolini,  on  pedal  surfaces,  446. 
Torus,  607. 

Townsend,  on  quadric  through  nine  points, 
99. 
On  foci  of  quadric,  118. 
On  Jaoobi's  mode  of  generating  quad- 
rics, 147. 
Triple  tangent  lines  to  a  surface,  518. 

Planes,  an  ordinaiy  singularity  of  sur- 
faces, 209. 
For  cubic,  466. 
Their  number  in  general,  580. 
Tubular  surfaces,  391,  398,  446. 

Umbilics  of  quadric  defined,  71. 

Their  coordinates^  124. 

lie  in  threes  on  nght  lines.  102. 

Section  of  enveloping  quaoric  by  tan- 
gent plane  at,  103. 

Conditions  for,  234,  250. 

Their  number  in  general,  237. 

Three  lines  of  curvature  pass  through. 
289. 
ITmbilicar  fod,  118. 
Unodes,  467. 

Wallis's  cono-cuneus,  879. 
Wave  surface,  422,  Ac. 

Oeneralization  of,  511. 
Weierstrass,  on  integration  of  equation  of 
geodesies,  362.  . 
On  Steiner's  quartic,  453. 
Williamson,  on  Gauss's  investigation  of 
lines  of  curvature,  255,  260. 

Zenthen,  on  multiple  lines,  491. 

On  singularities  of  surfaces,  649. 
On  systems  of  surfaces,  676. 
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